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FORCE de vivre son étoile palit’ sums up the mournful 

close of the career of a French national hero. No such 
sadness of farewell mingled with the departure of Lord Tennyson. 
His life exemplified, in a striking manner, the truth of the 


saying, ‘Whom the gods love die young.’ The frost of age 
never chilled the fires of his youth. He died with the poet’s 
heart yet young within his breast, with his enthusiasms still 
warm, his interests deepened rather than narrowed, his sym- 
pathies mellowed and not embittered. 

Fifty years ago Lord Tennyson rose above the region of 
parody, of satire, of depreciatory criticism. Since 1842 his 
fame has more than once suffered atemporary eclipse. Yet, for 
half a century, he has been the central figure in a great period 
of literature, in turn the Tyrteus, the Theocritus, and the 
Virgil of the nation, the articulate voice, which gave the fullest 
utterance to the heart of a people, speaking with conscious 
authority because behind his words lay the sympathy and con- 
fidence of the English race. The spectacle offered by his 
funeral in Westminster Abbey did not prove that poets, 
rather than statesmen or men of science, are the legislators of 
the world; but it unquestionably did reveal the undisputed 
personal supremacy of the religious thinker, moral teacher, and 
patriotic singer, whose mysterious, picturesque figure was 
scarcely known to one in ten thousand Englishmen. 

To have devoted a long life to the noblest of arts; to have 
gained, almost to the end, fresh mastery over his instrument 3 to 
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have spoken for fifty years as the ‘sacer vates’ of England; to 
have done, with ali his might, and witout stain in the doing, 
that which he was born to do,—these conditions constitute an 
enviable fate, and they were pre-eminently the lot of Lord 
Tennyson. His single-souled cultivation of the poetic art was 
the most unwearying, the most exclusive, devotion that our - 
literature hes ever witnessed. Unknown to the world except in 
his singing . oes, he was simply a professional poet. A type 
of the highest form of specialism, he brought to his work 
something .: vhe spirit of science, not so much in his scientific 
studies as ir. the inexhaustible vigilance of his poetic methods. 

In smaller men this urdivided concentration has sometimes 
prejudiced alike their in’ .ence and their art. It has tempted 
them to prefer the thymy plots of Fsadise to every-day life, to 
sacrifice truth to fancy, to abandon the world of God and 
Nature to an unreal region of their own creation. It has made 
their art stiff, mannered, artificial, or prompted them to rest 
satisfied with .nere verbal conceits and fancifulness of illustra- 
tion. ut” 2nnyson’s breadth of sympathy, love of nature, and 
human int’ -ests, preserved him from either danger. His art 
was the of ct of his lifelong worship; yet he despised the 
licences © ‘+s so-called independence, and he never idolised, 
without conscience or aim, Art for Art’s sake. His fastidious 
devotion to poetry was combined with its consecra ‘on to the 
service of morality. He never wasted his music on fleshly 
fevers or amorous maladies. He held open the avenues of his 
mind on every side, without anxiety lest the learning of his day 
might dwarf his imagination. He suffered no ideal world to 
interpose its screen to his observation of men or things. Eage, 
for knowledge, he asked it of the present as well as of the past, 
and without fear questioned the future. He strove persistently 
to make his poetry true to the heart of his contemporaries, to 
harmonise his practical with his poetical existence, to reconcile 
his human aspirations with his divine prerogatives. In his 
outer life, indeed, he withdrew from the highways of the age; 
but he remained keenly alive to the enthusiasms of his contem- 
poraries, and, even in his solitude, his magic mirror has caught 
and reflected the rush and throng of the century with faithful 
exactitude. 

Tennyson’s exclusive devotion to poetry was richly rewarded. 
To it he owed the permanence of his powers, his versatility, 
and his equality of treatment. Through it his art became so 
much a second nature, that his command of its resources never 
failed even under the winter-weight of his years, He might 
sweep the chords of his lyre with a feebler hand, and awaken 
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notes that sounded like echoes from his more vigorous youth, 
but the touch never lost its truth and sweetness. The same 
absolute worship gave him his versatility. He had so pro- 
foundly mastered the principles of his art, that he Jid well in 
every theme, form, or manner which he attempted. A fresher, 
more natural charm belongs to the ‘ woodnotes wild’ of some of 
his predecessors. Through the melodies of others there breathes 
a fuller inspiration, or sounds a deeper voice. But no English 

t has manifested a wider command of his poetic gift. 
There are, in our literature, peaks, which soar upwards to a 
height beyond his highest ; but to no poet of the century belongs 
a range at once so uniformly elevated, so varied, and so exten- 
sive. A consummate literary artist, he achieved signal success 
in every department of English poetry, except the dramatic. 
Every variety of verse took new grace, felicity, and melody at 
his hands. The same devoted concentration upon his art 
secured him his singular uniformity in the quality of his produc- 
tion. Below the greatest in robust strength, dramatic vigour, 
and originality of conception, he is above the greatest 'n equality 
of performance and adequacy of expression to though. W ithout 
the untutored tenderness of this poet, or the epic sub..imity of 
that ; without the careless strength of one, or the lyrical intoxi- 
cation of another, his work is always wrought to the same pitch 
of literary perfection by the patient hand of genius, Even in 
his official odes, his dignity and elevation of manner raised his 
verse above the level of rhetorical exercises, and stamped them 
as genuine, though slightly artificial, poetry. No English poet 
has in fact possessed a more complete command of his genius 
in its highest form. In none, certainly, can fewer passages be 
found which are trivial or imperfect. No crudities of imagery 
like those of Byron, nor cloudy word-phantasms such as those 
of Shelley, nor fanciful affectations like those of Keats, nor 
versified prose such as that of Wordsworth, mar his equality 
of treatment. In all his poetry the workmanship is highly 
finished ; and the form of the art is uniformly worthy of the 
substance. 

As the eye wanders from point to point over the wide range 
of his poetic achievement, the sense of gratitude overpowers 
the desire to discriminate. It seems a sorry task to attempt to 
decide, whether Tennyson is among the gods or the giants. 
For more than sixty years, he has given England of his best, 
lingering over the final finish of his work with the conscientious 
fidelity of a medieval craftsman. A purist in the employment 
of words, he tolerated no abuse of the English tongue by him- 
self or others, and handed on the national language to his 
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successors, not only undefiled but enriched, as the noble vehicle 
of human thought. For the poetry of the future, he has created 
models of form, lofty standards of art triumphant, because it is 
art in obedience to laws. He has enriched English literature 
by jewels of expression, whose beauty is enhanced by the 
dexterous workmanship of their exquisite setting; by lyrical 
gems which sparkle, if not with the morning freshness of dew- 
drops, at least with the brilliance of the finest diamonds; by 
literary mosaics of diction, matchless in form, colour, and 
harmony, into which are dovetailed separate particles of con- 
summate beauty ; by clear-cut classic figures, chiselled in firm 
outline on the cold and lasting marble; by realistic pictures 
of English landscapes, painted with the homely richness of 
Gainsborough and bathed in the golden warmth of Claude; by 
a noble rosary of sorrow, whose beads, strung on the golden 
thread of hope, are enriched with every detail of consolation, 
and engraved with every symbol of comfort, which varied 
reading, fertile fancy, or musing meditation could devise. 
Never cosmopolitan in his sympathies, but always essentially 
English, his national feeling gathered purity and depth from 
the narrowness of its concentrated intensity. He has stirred 
the blood of the people by wedding to virile verse heroic deeds 
of prowess. He has revived, stimulated, and kept alive, the 
old-world, half-forgotten sentiment of patriotism. He has 
seen, and taught others to see, new beauties in Nature with the 
precision of the man of science and the interpretative insight 
of the poet. With one hand, he has faithfully mirrored the 
beliefs and disbeliefs, the despair and wistful faith, the repose 
and the unrest, of his century; with the other, he has kindled, 
and satisfied, a larger hope in human destiny, and, seeking the 
white light of truth through the prismatic colours of the creeds, 
has humanized, enlarged, and strengthened the religious faiths 
of thousands. Alike for the nation, and for individuals, he 
has upheld a lofty standard of life. Accepting the spirit of 
progress, but not despising the wisdom of the past, he has 
maintained the balance, for himself and others, between new 
and old, and rendered it impossible for many to be either 
obstructive or destructive. More than any other poet, or even 
writer, of the century, he has striven to reconcile industrial 
activities and material interests with the old traditions of faith 
and reverence, to burn and blast with lightning fire the vices 
of modern civilization, to uphold the high-souled energies, 
refinements, and disinterestedness that commercial communi- 
ties are most prone to neglect, if not to despise, 
When Lord Tennyson was already seized with his last fatal 
illness, 
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illness, the ‘ Death of CEnone’ was announced for publication. 
By a strange coincidence it was given to the public on the 
anniversary of Browning’s death. It might be possible to treat 
this posthumous volume as the epitome of the main body of 
work to which it forms the epilogue, Many of the most 
familiar varieties of ‘Tennysonian thought and metre occur in 
the Poems, which are gathered under the title of ‘The Death 
of CEnone,’ and which, like Browning’s ‘ Asolando,’ contains 
many fine things, not unworthy of their author. Time has 
neither chilled the old sympathy with the sights and sounds of 
Nature, nor shaken the old hope that all things make for good. 
The man and his purpose are still there. There is the same 
wistful, yet persistent, faith in God, in Duty, and Immortal Love, 
the same melodious smoothness of verse, the same measured 
simplicity of language, the same silver-grey, placid perfection 
of verbal art, the same eclectic catholicity of interest which 
draws its inspiration from Hellenic mythology, Christian 
hagiology, or the faiths of Islam. 

It is, however, one thing to receive with grateful respect the 
wreath which has, as it were, fallen from the Laureate’s bier ; 
it is another thing to say that his reputation will be enhanced 
by anything that it contains, or to deny that it includes work 
which falls below the exacting standard that Tennyson taught 
us to create. Two or three of the pieces are old, the remainder 
are new, and the recent work bears the impress of years. The 
passion for correctness burns with unabated fire ; the adequacy 
of treatment, as well as the power of pleasing, still survive in 


something like their former vigour: there is loss of strength 


rather than of cunning; and it is marvellous that in ‘Silent 
Voices’ the octogenarian poet should have attained so near to 
his highest level. 

Now once more, as three years ago, the poet sings his 
sweetest under the shadow of approaching Death. But, 
except for this second swan-song, the richness of colour and 
fulness of tone are partly fled; the note is thinner, the glow 
shines with fainter gleam. Sweet and varied as the music still 
is, it falls like an echo from the past, suggesting something 
similar, but better, that has gone before. Throughout there is 
that recurrence to youthful scenes or efforts, which is often the 
prelude of departure; the silent voices of Lincolnshire play- 
mates recall him to the lowlands; the gleam of a sunlight that 
has faded flickers before his eyes; the dialect of Spilsby, so 
familiar to his boyhood, rings in his ear; the wail of G£none, 
wafted to him from antiquity as, in his youth, he mused among 
the vales of Ida, sounds once again, but more feebly than before. 


One 
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One solemn strain pervades almost the whole, now subdued, 
now pronounced, yet always audible. The high priest of 
English song spea!:s from the altar of those aspects of life that 
appear the most important to one who nears the dark portal at 
the limit of his human state, and who, with awe indeed, but 
without dread of the hidden purpose, trusts himself to the keep- 
ing of ‘that Power which alone is great.’ 

The first of the three longer poems—‘ The Death of Ginone’ 
— is taken from the tenth book of the tedious epic of Quintus 
Smyrnzus. It is one of those classic themes, in which Tenny- 
son’s art reached its highest perfection, because the austere 
self-restraint of the Hellenic model nerved him to a more 
chastened reserve, and subdued the enamelled richness of his 
vivid fancy. And the poem itself, in its clear-cut precision, its 
harmony of sober colouring, its power of condensed expression, is 
a noble product of the natural instinct for form which the study 
of the classics fostered in Tennyson. Bare of ornament, strong, 
succinct, stern, ‘The Death of Cénone’ is more effective than 
the romantic elaborated passion of Mr. William Morris’s fine 
poem on the same subject. Less pictorial, and more statuesque 
than the earlier ‘C£none,’ it is without a touch of that em- 
phasis of pathos, which, in its essential modernness, is so 
opposed to the spirit of antiquity. The lines are already too 
familiar to be quoted. But the late Laureate is at his best in 
the tragic prayer of Paris and its rejection by G£none, and even 
he has written few finer passages of its kind than the scene of 
love and death, with which the poem closes. 

‘St. Telemachus,’ the second of the longer poems, is told 
with all Tennyson’s skill in pictorial narrative. But the cold- 
ness of the classic model seems to us inappropriate to this 
story of Christian hagiology. No thrill of feeling interrupts 
the narrative, and no quiver of human emotion ruffles the 
equable flow of measured language. Yet ‘St. Telemachus’ 
contains one splendid passage of blank verse, which deserves 
a place beside Tennyson’s finest efforts. It is that in which 
the solitary watcher conceives the half-conscious idea of visit- 
ing Rome. 

In ‘ Akbar’s Dream’ the poet makes an interesting confession 
of bis own religious position. It is his own detestation of 
religious controversy, and his own eclectic faith spurning the 
formalisms of the creeds, that Tennyson expresses. Stately, 
measured, melodious in language, it concludes with a finely 
grandiloquent hymn to the sun. But, apart from its auto- 
biographical value, the poem seems to us indistinct and dis- 
connected. It rather contains the whisperings of an ancient 
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sage, who murmurs his thoughts to himself, than the colloquy 
of a ruler with his trusted counsellor. Tennyson at his best 
would not have employed prose notes in order to explain his 
poem, and his adoption of such a device is so far a confession of 
failure. Nor does ‘Akbar’s Dream’ display the mastery of 
material and the skill in grouping, which made Browning’s 
monologues so dramatic. 

Of the minor poems there is little to say. ‘The Bandit’s 
Wife’ gains little from being narrated in verse. If told at all 
in such a form, it would have been more vigorously handled by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. ‘Charity,’ again, is a story which, like 
its predecessor, would have been equally effective in prose. 
‘The Curate and the Churchwarden’ is not unworthy of the 
man who wrote ‘ The Northern Farmer, though it is not equal 
to that masterpiece, Tennyson has shown much of his dramatic 
insight in the delineation of the self-centred worldliness of the 
shrewd old churchwarden, who is convinced that the church and 
the parson exist for, and through, him, and hates his old 
persuasion with the aversion of a pervert aggravated by a sense 
of personal injury. The poisoning of the pond, however, is an 
ancient jest, which Julian Young places in the mouth of a 
farmer’s wife. The volume concludes with a series of poems on 
those solemn themes, which the poet always handled with con- 
summate success, and among them are not only ‘The Silent 
Voices,’ but a fine sonnet on ‘ Doubt and Prayer.’ 

The most recent collection of the Laureate’s verse supplies, in 
many respects, an epitome of his work. But it does not contain 
any of the finest examples of his poetry, and no just estimate of 
his multifarious poetic activity can be formed upon so limited a 
field. A wider survey is needed. Yet, if once the whole mass 
‘of his poetry is investigated, the variety of points creates a real 
difficulty. His art, his melody, his language, his poetry of 
nature ; his pictorial, descriptive, and analytic faculties ; his epic 
or dramatic powers, his lesson as a moral or religious teacher— 
these, and countless other subjects, suggest themselves, each of 
which might be specialised with advantage. But, looking at 
his work as a whole, two points seem to stand out con- 
spicuously—the continuous advance which culminates in 1842, 
and the publication of his best poetry between the years 1842 
and 1860. Within these eighteen years Tennyson’s genius 
produced its most perfect fruits. It may be admitted that some 
of his finest poems belong to a later date than the publication of 
*Tithonus,’ that all his dramas were written at a subsequent 
period, and that his ‘St. Martin’s Summer’ was extraordinarily 
rich in its yield of flowers, that are not pale and scentless like 

the 
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the products of winter’s sunless skies, but are fresh, fragrant, 
deep-coloured. Yet, making all these deductions, the general 
truth remains; and the two objects of the following pages will 
be, first, to trace Tennyson’s continuous advance up to 1842, 
and secondly, to consider the characteristics of the poetic genius 
displayed in the poetry of 1842-60. 

Alfred Tennyson was born on August 6th, 1809. The first 
eighteen years of his life were uneventful, passed in a remote 
country village, and unbroken by any such contact with the 
larger world as is afforded by a public school education. The 
time when the mind is most susceptible, and when impressions 
take their firmest root, was spent at home in the companionship 
of brothers and sisters, and in daily familiarity with rural 
scenery of a peculiar kind. Every surrounding fostered, and 
nothing checked, the: expansion of those pure and simple 
domestic affections, which gave to Tennyson so much of his 
tenderness and strength. And the character of the country, with 
which he was in hourly communion, promoted those habits of 
microscopic observation, that afterwards yielded so rich a 
_harvest of the quiet eye. No grandeur of scenery sated the 
appetite ; but in the level wastes and marshy flats of Lincoln- 
shire the patient watcher found abundant beauty. 

The musing, meditative life of a sensitive, imaginative boy, 
who felt that, when Byron died, the world was at an end, soon 
blossomed into verse. At the age of eighteen he published a 
stout little volume of 228 pages, containing 102 pieces of poetry 
by himself and his brother Charles. ‘Poems by Two Brothers,’ 
introduced by a line from Martial, ‘Hac nos novimus esse 
nihil,’ was published in 1826. The width of reading, implied 
by the choice of mottves, or suggested by the foot-notes, is 
considerable. Classical and modern authors—Virgil, Terence, 
and Horace, Claudian, Ovid, Lucretius, and Sallust, appear side 
by side with Racine and Rousseau, Gray, Hume, Ossian, Moore, 
Scott, Young, Milton, Byron, and the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho.’ 
Byron’s influence is especially strong; the boys affect the 
Byronic melancholy, imitate the Hebrew Melodies, and write a 
poem on his death. In metrical experiments they are more 
catholic; a great variety of metres is attempted, and some 
degree of ease and freedom is attained. 

The boyish volume of 1826 is now chiefly valuable for the 
indications it affords of the poet’s reading, and of the influences 
under which his taste was formed. Except in the imitative 
skill and metrical facility, the poems afford little promise of 
Tennyson’s future. They belong to the student period of his 
art. The melodious blank verse of ‘Timbuctoo,’ with which 
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Alfred Tennyson won the English Verse Prize at Cambridge in 
1829, in the brilliance of its fantastic fancy, its glow of colour, 
its elaborated richness of decoration, more truly suggests both 
the merits and the defects of his early poetry. 

In 1830 Tennyson published a third volume of verse of 154 
pages, entitled ‘Poems chiefly Lyrical.’ A second volume 
containing nine more pages, and called simply ‘ Poems,’ was 
published in December 1832. Both volumes belong to the 
* Keepsake’ period of his verse. But the second shows a distinct, 
and marvellously rapid, advance upon the first. 

In the ‘ Poems chiefly Lyrical,’ poetry is studied as an art for 
art’s sake, and expression for the mere sake of expression. 
Beauty of form is the poet’s object. Instinctively, rather than 
consciously, Tennyson thus commenced his appointed task. 
He was destined to be the nineteenth-century Pope, to teach 
by example the significance of art, to create a new standard 
which should render slovenly work impossible, to rescue 
English poetry from the chaotic tendencies which Byron’s 
haste, or Southey’s amorphous masses, or Wordsworth’s de- 
liberate formlessness, had encouraged. It is the revolution, 
which Tennyson’s worship of form has so largely helped to 
produce, that gives vital interest to his most immature experi- 
ments in the technical secrets of his art. 

Throughout the ‘Poems chiefly Lyrical,’ the expression of 
beauty in perfect language is the poet’s aim. The charm lies, 
not in the meaning, but in the form, the melody, the colour. 
Words are chosen rather for their poetical effect, their pictorial 
capacity, or their musical significance, than as vehicles for the 
expression of thought. The poet is conquering the technical 
difficulties of his art, acquiring its minor graces, mastering its 
details, studying its beauty in parts rather than in the whole. 
The poems resemble the minstrel’s prelude upon the strings, 
before he breaks into song with its articulate voice and passion 
of life. Grace and prettiness, not dignity nor force, are the 
characteristics of this early volume. Without experience of life, 
the poet naturally seeks his material in dreams or sensations. 
No broad effects are attempted: the separate compositions are 
at once fragmentary and complete,—fragmentary, because they 
are studies in one colour, one key, one mood; complete, 
because, within their limits, they are highly finished. For the 
most part, the poems consist of graceful festoons of artistically 
grouped flowers, dainty arabesques of fancy which are almost 
pre-Raphaelite in their delicate exactitude of touch, or imaginary 
portraits of soulless beauty painted with the exquisite minuteness 
of miniatures on ivory. They are sensuous dreams of colour or 
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of sound, which invoke for their enjoyment the Oriental spirit 
of ambrosial languor. The poet feeds, as it were, on the aérial 
kisses of the sylphs that haunt the wilderness of the fancy, or 
poises tie etherial structure of his verse on the slender shaft 
of haunting music. But among the airy trivialities, light as 
gossamers in texture, capricious as thistledown in significance, 
archaic in mannerisms yet modern in sentiment, are embedded 
pieces like *‘ Mariana,’ which are not merely separate gems of 
artistic workmanship, but are gems combined in a design, that 
has a distinct theme and motive of its own. 

In the second volume the same characteristics still pre- 
dominate. Tennyson is still more an artist than a poet, still 
pre-eminently the maker of musical phrases, the painter of the 
influence of beauty upon the senses. His ideality continues 
to be artistic rather than intellectual, decorative not creative. 
His interests are fixed on form and colour and sound, absorbed 
in perfecting his power to express the rhythm, harmony, and 
beauty of things seen and heard. But deeper and stronger ele- 
ments dispute the exclusive supremacy of the artistic faculty. 
The originality of treatment and the individuality of manner 
are less disguised under the appearance of elegant superficiality, 
and less disfigured by artificial mannerisms. It is not only 
that the art is perfected, the special beauties merged in the 
general excellence, the range more varied, the lyrical flow more 
full, the touch more sure, the sense of form more fastidious. 
But the music has grown less vague, and the figures less unreal ; 
a meaning sounds beneath the melody, a passion glows behind 
the picture, a soul shines through the body. The lordly ‘ Palace 
of Art’ has ceased to content the poet; he can no longer rest 
satisfied with a solitary life in his own enchanted world. The 
mystical ballad of ‘ The Lady of Shalott’ foreshadows the tran- 
sition from the fairy-land of fancy to the real world of life. 
The Flemish detail of ‘The Miller's Daughter,’ the homely 
pathos of ‘The May Queen,’ prove that Tennyson had begun 
to interest himself in humanity. 

The varied range of the ‘ Poems,’ which epitomise almost every 
form of the poetic art, illustrates Tennyson’s versatility. The 
perfection of finish, the felicitous filing of phrases, the simple, 
yet elaborated, metrical harmonies, attest the careful workman- 
ship. Already the spell of the musical versifier is cast upon 
the ear. Already the command of a rich vocabulary and a 
fastidious taste enable him to convey the effect of colour and 
precision of outline by means of words, and to gain that mastery 
of form, which combines the vividness of the painter with the 
definiteness of the sculptor. Already, again, there is the promise 
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of the power of narrative, which can suggest more than it says, 
linger over details where it wishes the mind to pause, or reveal 
by a single flash where rapidity is necessary, and which thus 
attains concentration without the sacrifice of reality. Already, 
lastly, is displayed his characteristic gift of blending thought 
and landscape, of enhancing the central idea by means of the 
scenery, of harmonising animate with inanimate nature, of dis- 
persing all outward objects into a suitable atmosphere, or aérial 
perspective, of creating the natural surrounding which embodies 
and symbolises some state of human feeling. Now, for example, 
he makes his picture tell, with marvellous amplification of 
appropriate detail, the tale of mental and spiritual dreariness 
which springs from solitude and the sense of desertion, Now, 
again, he produces the same effect which climate exercises upon 
landscape, softens all external objects in a drowsy haze, and 
exhales the same relaxing atmosphere of sensuous self-abandon- 
ment, which is breathed by the dreamy inhabitants of a land, 
‘where it seemed always afternoon,’ Now, lastly, he throws 
the spell of enchantment over every detail of nature, and even 
while he paints with vivid exactitude a homely English land- 
scape, communicates to objects of reality the preternatural 
spirit of fairy-land. 

If all these beauties were contained in these early volumes, 
how came it that they were not received with fuller apprecia- 
tion? Merits such as these must, it may be urged, reveal 
themselves through ail the trivialities of subject, puerilities 
of thought, immaturities of taste, and irregularities of metre, 
which the critics justly condemned. 

In these early poems Tennyson had shown himself to be 
richly equipped with the natural endowments of the poet. He 
possessed, to an eminent degree, that physical and nervous 
temperament on which outward sensations are vividly and dis- 
tinctly impressed, and which is capable of being thrown ‘into 
passive states of emotional feeling. There was, however, a 
danger lest his natural endowments of temperament might 
overpower his mental strength, that his artistic faculties should 
outstrip his intellectual growth, that his powers of execution 
should dwarf his powers of thought. In the two early volumes, 
especially the first, he had been too prone to revel in sensuous 
delights, to neglect the control of central principles, to lose his 
nominal subject in luxuriant indulgence of his senses. His work 
unquestionably showed that he possessed those gifts, by which 
an exquisite delight is ministered to temperaments that are 
similarly organized to his own. But it was doubtful whether 
he would ever so cultivate his powers as to clothe in sea 
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form the materials supplied, not merely by the senses, but also 
by the intellect and the heart. 

Those who, at this early stage, loved his poetry were those 
who appreciated its charm of form before they asked, whether 
their delight was warranted by the substance. Those who 
depreciated it were those who make their feelings the ward of 
understanding, and refuse to surrender the first without the 
sanction of the second. The judgment of both was in one sense 
right, in another wrong. Critics were mistaken, not so much in 
their condemnation of the meaningless melodies, as in their 
neglect of the artistic value of the early efforts, and the dis- 
regard of the ripening intellectual faculties. But, in the end, 
critical severity proved more merciful to Tennyson’s genius than 
friendly eulogies. If the latter had prevailed, Tennyson might 
have lived, and died, the poet of an artistic coterie, wasting his 
powers in dilettante daintiness, feeding on the roses, and lying 
among the lilies, of life. ; 

Even in the ‘ Poems chiefly Lyrical,’ and still more markedly 
in the ‘ Poems,’ the effort is made not only to paint pictures, but 
to group the materials of the fancy round dominant ideas; to 
attune landscape to the note of solitude, or love, or languor; to 
embody states of feeling with pictorial vividness in outward 
impressions, This struggle to crystallize his fancies into solid 
truths, and to break up his truths into sparkling fancies, is con- 
summated in ‘The Palace of Art,’ where he endeavours to 
symbolise in poetry a spiritual teaching, and to incorporate a 
deep lesson in the images that are suitable to the senses. ‘The 
ten years of silence, from 1832 to 1842, formed the turning-point 
of Tennyson’s career. They showed the sterling metal of which 
the man was made. They were spent in the vigorous criticism 
of his work; in purging, polishing, refining, to a fastidious 
pitch of perfection; in lopping and pruning the exuberance 
of his fancy; in strengthening the spiritual framework of his 
artistic creations; in effecting that intimate, inseparable union 
between form and matter, in which few poets have been more 
victoriously successful. When he published his‘ Poems’ in two 
volumes, in 1842, his position was secured ; even the Sage of 
Chelsea quoted from him ; and he was recognized, to use the 
language of Wordsworth, as ‘ decidedly the first of our living 
poets.’ 

The new volumes contained a selection from the early 
volumes. Many pieces were omitted altogether. Of those 
which were retained, some were more or less altered, others 
practically rewritten; all emerge from the furnace like the 
refiner’s gold, seven times purified. Even the appearance of 
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affectation is studiously avoided. The workmanship is as 
finished as before, and it is in addition strengthened. Care is 
bestowed not only on the details of the picture, but on the com- 
position and harmony, on the structural framework, on the order 
with which the thought is evolved, Still an artist, he no longer 
worships art for its own sake only. He is awake to the actual 
world; he has lived and suffered. His sympathies have broad- 
ened and deepened, Human passion, human thought, patriotism, 
philanthropy, philosophy, all assert their influence. 

For one brief interval of boyhood, Tennyson had fallen under 
the influence of Byron. Shelley’s glamour was on him when he 
wrote the ‘ Lover’s Tale,’ which was suppressed before it was 
published in 1833. But it was the poet, who had been, as 
Shelley alleged, ‘hooted into the grave,’ that most powerfully 
affected ‘Young England’ in 1842, For Tennyson, as for 
many others, 


‘The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the immortal are.’ 


Keats’s poems, steeped as they are in the purest essence of poetry, 
were peculiarly spiritual in their ideality. His mythological 
passion breathed a living soul into the divinities of Greece ; his 
solitary wanderings in ‘faery lands forlorn’ enabled him to 
throw the spell of enchantment over its dreams and legends ; 
his gleanings from field and forest were fresh, sweet, and faith- 
ful ; and his interpretation of the essential inner life of poetry 
was conveyed in language which was itself instinct with form 
and aglow with colour. 

In all these four points Tennyson was the follower of Keats, 
even while he preserved his own individuality, and developed 
to the fruit what Keats had left in the bud. In him was 
revived a measure of that classical spirit which had made Keats 
a born Greek, though he could barely read the language. On 
the more scholarly Tennyson the Hellenic literature exercised a 
more conscious influence, and it is less in spirit than in form, 
less in atmosphere than in themes and translations, in allusions, 
reminiscences, and direct imitations, that he acknowledges the 
paramount sway of 


‘ The dead but sceptred sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns,’ 


Like Keats, again, Tennyson is filled with the Gothic feeling, 
which creates the unsubstantial elemental beings who serve as 
guides to fairy-land, and suffuses all their surroundings with the 
appropriate mystical and dreamy atmosphere. Yet, classical and 
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romantic as he is, his fidelity to Nature is extreme. He does 
not, as Keats is prone to do, idealise the beauty of natural 
objects in order to make them fit inmates of the temple of the 
Muses. Nor does he attempt the wild aérial effects of Turner, 
which Shelley so successfully accomplished. Accepting Words- 
worth’s theory that there is dignity in all the manifestations of 
Nature, and filled with the deep sense of their mystery and 
infinitude, he describes wayside things with a self-restrained 
simplicity which Keats never lived to attain. Combined with 
_the same sensitive perception and exact observation of Nature, 
he has his own special gift of recognizing her power to echo, 
reflect, or interpret, human feeling. Better even than his 
master, he had gauged the limits of word-painting, and had 
seen that it is less resourceful than the pictorial art in directly 
rendering form and colour, With faultless perception of the 
range of his own faculties, and of his instrument, he never 
wearies by straining after impossible fidelities, at the same time 
that he enlarged the scope of the word-painter by expressing 
those sounds and motions in which the colourist relatively fails. 
Like Keats, lastly, he has a strong passion for the definiteness 
of detail. Like him, he seeks to clothe his visions in words, 
which, by their own inherent force, suggest the precise sense of 
form, or shade of colour, or musical note, that he desires to 
convey. And in simplicity, reticence, and self-denial, if not in 
sure precision of touch, he excels his more immature and less 
cultured master. 

Side by side with the added perfection of his art, Tennyson 
has learned its consecration. He is not merely an indication of 
what Keats might have become. He is also himself. The two 
volumes of 1842, containing, as they do, some of his finest and 
most characteristic poems, are the best representatives of the 
varied range of his composite genius when at work upon limited 
themes. In the ‘ Poems,’ critics found an unexpected power of 
expressing thought with consummate terseness and felicity, a 
gift of interpreting the mystic speech of Nature so cultivated 
that the insight seemed intuitive, an art so perfected that thought 
and utterance, form and matter, were fused in indissoluble 
union, a sympathy so intensified as to render into human 
language a passionate outbreak of human feeling. They found, 
moreover, that the poet, as a metrical artificer, had become the 
master of a new instrument, and had created a form of blank 
verse, which was different from the dramatic measure of the 
Elizabethan writers or from the sonorous grandeur of Milton, 
and which, in flexibility and compass, in perfection of music, 
and in statuesque dignity, had never been surpassed. He had 
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in fact achieved a triumph in the most difficult of all metres, 
and, in gaining absolute command of all its capabilities, had 
mastered every measure which he might choose to practise. 
Some deficiencies were indeed still conspicuous. With abun- 
dance of dramatic insight there was no dramatic power; the 
gift of self-absorption in the idiosyncrasies of other minds was 
unaccompanied by any faculty of giving solidity or incidental 
vitality to figures, which had ceased to be abstractions, but had 
not risen above generalizations. In the place of animal spirits 
or humour, there was ingenuity; the passion was deliberate 
rather than stormy, the fancy meditative, not free: the pathos 
was highly wrought, instead of simple; the ease was the reward 
of vigilant care. Even the very width of his range suggested a 
vacillation of purpose which was not contradicted by the effect 
of the poetry as a mass. Sure of his power, he is undecided as 
to his ends. He wants a definite inspiration and lacks a 
sustained theme. 

From a critical standpoint, the advance made in the ‘ Poems’ 
of 1842 secured them instant acceptance. Tennyson no longer 
subordinated total effects to beauties of detail, or lingered with 
cloying rapture over sounds and colouring, or sought to make 
language the pictorial or musical expression of mere sentiments 
or sensations. His aim was now to give final and absolute 
expression to his interpretations of nature, to his thoughts and 
reflections, to his renderings of human emotion. But it was 
something different from this progress which brought him his 
sudden access to fame and popularity. 

The complete revulsion of feeling cannot be wholly explained 
by the advance which the ten years of silence had witnessed. 
Nor will adequate solution be found in the remarkable removal 
of the poets, whose assured fame stood in his way. The 
true explanation of Tennyson’s sudden leap into fame and 
popularity lies, not in his artistic advance, nor yet in the 
absence of competitors, but in the changed conditions of the 
public. In 1832 the century was hardly awake to a sense of 
its unrest and discontent. Its confidence in the mechanical 
aids, that were accumulating on every side, blinded it to the 
dangers and difficulties which lay in the near future. It felt 
no sentimental regret for the sacrifice of the feudal past, because 
it confided in the democratic and industrial present. But 
within the next ten years, a change passed over more thoughtful 
minds, whose misgivings were heralded in the writings of 
Carlyle, in the spiritual movement of Newman, in the Christian 
Socialism of Kingsley and Maurice. The century grew anxious 
and puzzled over theories of life and society, eager for truth, yet 
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dissatisfied with tradition, anxious to evolve order out of spiritual 
and political anarchy. 

It was then that Tennyson became the representative of the 
age, the interpreter of its desires, weaving its tendencies into 
the web of his poetry as he found them reflected in his mirror, 
expressing its inarticulate needs, and reducing to form its in- 
coherent thoughts. Thoughtful men found in his despised 
poetry of romance and enchantment the satisfaction of a want. 
To a generation that sickened of scientific, mechanical, and 
material tyranny, the literature and art of mystical beauty opened 
hidden springs of refreshment. And in his newer verse, he 
assumed that attitude towards the circumstances of his age, 
which best adapted him to be its interpreter, though not its 
pioneer. He recognized that the old order was changing, yet 
retained his confidence that a new and majestic order would 
be evolved from seeming confusion. He threw himself into the 
party of movement, not of revolution. He maintained the 
‘balance between new and old, raising his voice for progress, 
but ‘progress by degrees, conserving the hopes of man,’ re- 
buking the irresponsibility of energy, warning against the 
pursuit of wandering fires. He taught that, as the great world 
spun down ‘the ringing grooves of time,’ its movement was 
one of advance, and that it lay with individual Englishmen to. 
make that progress consistent with order and with freedom. 
He preached that trust in the guiding Hand, without which 
he would be appalled by the awful aimlessness of life, He 
confirmed that calm repose in Immortal Love without which his 
own existence would bea grey and lampless void. In sympathy 
with scientific discovery, he denied its absolute supremacy, and 


appealed to the heart against the intellect, and strengthened 
the faith of thousands in 


‘One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.’ 


Against materialists who degraded mankind to the level of 
brutes, he maintained the essential spirituality of humanity. 
Against sceptics who eliminated God from the Universe, he 
showed that all creation burned with Deity. Against pessimists 
who despaired of the future, he upheld the larger hope in human 
destiny. Against fatalists he asserted the freedom of the human 
will to control itsdoom. And the lessons were combined with a 
robust practical morality, which rested its sanctions on the recog- 
nition of the body, mind, and spirit of man, and on the due subor- 
dination of each part to the whole, and which therefore rebuked 
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as extravagant the Christianity of the desert or the cloister, the 
religion of Art, and the animal enjoyment of the senses. To live 
as if man is spirit only, and to attempt to crush the senses and 
starve the mind, produces the unbalanced fanaticism of St. 
Simeon Stylites; to live wrapt in the fervour of spiritual 
meditation is to ignore, with St. Agnes, the active duties of 
life; to forget the heart and the spirit in the shows of the 
imagination and the intellect, or in the mere gratification of 
the senses, is to store up despair in a Palace of Art, or to 
breed the physical and moral decay of the ‘ Vision of Sin.’ 

It was not the imperishable form of Tennyson’s verse, nor 
yet the elemental truths which his poetry contained, that made 
him the articulate voice of the nation. It was rather the useful, 
but perhaps ephemeral, lesson that he taught alike in morals, 
religion, and politics. His teaching was, by its very weakness, 
fitted to be popular. It was essentially a comfortable doctrine. 
Death holds the key to all the creeds; the evils of the world 
will unriddle themselves. It is the teaching of the secluded. 
artist, keenly sensitive to all that is picturesque in theology, 
history, or philosophy, free from tempestuous passions, aloof 
from strenuous interests, who catches the cuties casts of an 
age with marvellous felicity, and relies on outward remedies 
rather than on inward struggle for the cure of its disorders. 
But Tennyson fails in the depth of penetrative insight, which 
appreciates the profounder spirit of the century, and in the 
exhortation to moral efforts, which lead to action, or to mental 
efforts, that bring conviction. Compared with Browning’s 
choked and struggling questionings of the mysteries of existence, 
contrasted even with Arnold’s interpretation of the wistful longing 
for a faith, Tennyson’s utterances sound superficial. His lesson 
is, in fact, a delicious luxury, rather than a bracing tonic. 

The continuous advance since 1827, the brilliant promise, as 
well as execution, of the ‘ Poems’ of 1842, raised men’s expecta- 
tions of Tennyson’s future. Five years after the latter date, 
when the poet was in the full maturity of his genius, and when 
his admirers looked for the predestined masterpiece, he pub- 
lished ‘The Princess.’ The new work disappointed both the 
critics and the public. The poet seemed to have wilfully 
tarned aside from the mystic wonders of the imagination, or 
the metaphysics of thought, or the elemental dramas of 
humanity, to select a voluntary, occasional theme, and to sport 
with the sentiment and pageantry of life. A brilliant extrava- 
ganza on women’s rights appeared to be a poor substitute for 
the poetry which Tennyson’s latest work had promised. In- 
stead of employing his genius on a Gothic cathedral or a 
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Grecian temple, he had frittered his powers on a glittering 
castle in the air, brilliant in colour, graceful in workmanship, 
and splendid in detail, but unequal in execution, incongruous 
in its parts, and incoherent in its design. Nor can it be denied 
that the disappointment, and the condemnation of ‘The 
Princess,’ were to some extent justified, in spite of its lyrical 
masterpieces, its artistic finish, varied inventiveness, mastery of 
rhythm, and richness of imagery. The form is more valuable 
than the substance. 

Tennyson’s popularity had suffered a temporary eclipse after 
the appearance of ‘The Princess.’ It was more than revived 
by the publication of ‘In Memoriam.’ His friends might 
deplore the loss of his lyric impulse, and shake their heads over 
a volume of elegiacs many times the length of ‘Lycidas.’ 
Critics might condemn the protracted indulgence in the luxury 
of woe, or insist that the excellence of the poem lay less in its 
material than in the exquisite felicities of verbal expression, or 
in the moments of exaltation, when the poet abandoned his 
introspection to flash upon the mind some visual impression 
with the lightning shock of an illuminating phrase. But in the 
estimation of the public, it was Tennyson’s answer to the 
mystery of Life and Death which placed him on the pinnacle 
of fame. ‘In Memoriam’ is essentially a poem of the century, 
and a poem of the period at which it was written. It was its 
psalm, its prophecy, its confession of faith. No single poetical 
work took a deeper hold on the mind of the English-speaking 
race ; none contains so many lines which have passed into the 
proverbial currency of English thought. 

On Tennyson’s subjective, intellectual side, ‘In Memoriam’ 
is his most characteristic work. It is the poem in which he 
achieved the most consummate success in the direct expression 
of naked thought and reflection, Written at various times, and 
in different places, during a period of seventeen years, the lyric 
sequences of the threnody form a spiritual journal of the stages 
by which the poet, passing from stunned despair through 
doubt and rebellion, reached that higher level, where grief and 
hope are reconciled by trust in a conscious immortality and in 
love as the law of creation. Sorrow arrests every phase of 
human feeling, criticises each sensation, and muses. on all the 
questions that suggest themselves, when the soul is confronted 
by the mysteries of existence. The elegy is no lyrical outburst 
evoked by the spasmodic pang of intense pain. The note, 
which it strikes and sustains, is not so much passionate as 
tenacious, less sharp than profound, more universal than 
individual, Time has softened the grief, till it ceases to be a 
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pain and becomes an aspiration and a worship, Everywhere 
the poet is reminded of the dead: but the soul of his friend has 
passed from a memory shrouded in despair into the guise of a 
ministering spirit. The sense of personal bereavement per- 
meates the poem ; but the voice is less that of one man than the 
voice of the human race speaking through the poet. It is this 
universality which justifies the introspection, and reconciles the 
sense of loss with the composition of the most elaborate and 
highly finished poem of the century. 

From an artistic point of view, the subject is treated with 
Tennyson’s unrivalled instinct. The personal concrete form of 
the poem relieves the length of ‘In Memoriam,’ which, if it had 
been treated abstractedly, would be intolerably long. The 
character of an elegy is impliedly repudiated, and the train of 
consecutive thought is so veiled as to be scarcely visible. The 
series of successive lyrics—the short swallow-flights of song. 
which dip their wings in tears and skim away—each complete 
in themselves, though vitally connected with one another as 
sequences of thought, serve to break up the poem without 
destroying the unity. The cast of thought is, of necessity, 
uniformly melancholy. But the melancholy is not without 
alleviation. Exquisite pictures of English scenery, at all the 
changing seasons of the year, relieve the gloom ; bright reminis- 
cences of simple domestic happiness lighten the sombre tone ; 
illuminating flashes of reflection, sparkling gems of felicitous 
phrasing, break the darkness; changes of emotion pass so 
rapidly, and so frequently, that the solemn background of 
sadness never palls or oppresses, Every metrical device of 
which the poet is master is exhausted in varying the grave 
majestic monotone, which rises and falls with even cadence. 
With equally resourceful artifice the undertone is always 
preserved, the strain guarded from levity, and the calm reserve 
maintained which holds in check the pent-up passion, The 
ordinary quatrain is apt to weary the ear; but the transposition 
of the rhyming sounds produces an effect which is at once more 
varied, more restful, and more appropriate to a lengthy poem. 
The major rhymes of the second and third lines give strength 
and solidity to the stanza, while the minor rhymes of the first 
and fourth lead the ear to expect something beyond, and allow 
the poet’s thoughts to wander sadly on and on. The hymnal 
measure remains throughout the same; but its melody is 
continually different in its modulation. Now it has caught the 
restful calm of Mary’s silent gaze on the face of Christ ; now it 
breathes, in its fierce abruptness, the spirit of the despairing 
rebel ; now it peals to the organ-toned music that measures the 
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steps of Time the healer; now it blares with the trumpet-note 
of faith; now it rings out with the wild joy of the Christmas 
hells against the wintry sky. 

‘In Memoriam’ conveys, in most perfect form and pregnant 
shape, the religious views of Tennyson. His later Lucretian 
poems on the origin of things and the soul of Nature are em- 
bodiments of Eastern or Neoplatonic commonplaces, cast in 
that Oriental form of thought and expression, which serves to 
shadow forth unknowable truths, but leaves upon the mind the 
unsatisfying effect of Victor Hugo’s sonorous phrases and 
majestic images. ‘They add little definiteness to the reflections 
on the mysteries of existence that are embodied in ‘In 
Memoriam.’ His attitude towards the questions which he raises 
is not the standpoint of the theologian. He relies throughout 
on the intuitive faculty of the poet, on the religious instincts of 
humanity, and on the affections as tests of truth. He makes no 
effort to define objective verity, or to formulate a closely-linked 
system of doctrinal belief. His appeal is to the heart against 
the intellect. His position is throughout emotional, intuitive, 
subjective. The supremacy of love is the keynote of ‘In 
Memoriam.’ Love is the interpreter of man to himself, and, 
therefore, of God to man. It is that within us, which is most 
godlike, and nearest to the source of life. When it bids us 
trust, it would be, argues the poet, folly to reject the deepest 
utterances of our human nature. 

There is in the outline of Tennyson’s thought no metaphysical 
subtlety, no vigorous grappling with difficulties, no stern 
refusal to let go the mystery till it has solved its riddle. No 
one has taught more forcibly that knowledge without love is 
not wisdom, that reverence is more precious than knowledge, 
that faith can advance us to a point which transcends the 
limits of demonstration. Yet no one has seen more clearly, 
that faith is neither knowledge nor certainty. Life without 
faith is to him not worth the living. It is every way better 
to make the venture than to grasp the unsatisfying realities 
which lie within our reach. Yet, after all, he feels that he 
is only 

‘ An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.’ 


His own faith is characterised by a wistful resolution to cling 
to belief in human progress, in a future life, in the freedom 
of the human will, in personal immortality, in the ‘Strong 
Son of God, Immortal Love.’ But he concedes to no church 
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nor creed the authoritative explanation of the mysteries by which 
he is surrounded. Creeds and philosophies are but broken 
lights, little systems which have their day and cease to be, at 
their best approximations to truth. It is only self-know- 
ledge, self-control, and self-reverence,—it is only moral fide- 
lity, well-disciplined conduct, and rightly ordered life, that 
can be the parents of that divine sensitiveness to eternal 
verities, which opens up the avenues of the mind to spiritual 
assurance, though not to intellectual certainty. 

Tennyson’s earlier volumes were permeated by the influence 
of Byron or of Keats. But ‘In Memoriam,’ in the depth of the 
affection which it breathes, suggests the Sonnets of Shakespeare : 

‘I love thee, Spirit, and love, nor can 
The soul of Shakespeare love thee more.’ 


At the same time, by its high and serious view of life, 
its clear-burning intellectual passion, its artistic graces grafted 
on the stubborn stock of uncompromising morality, it re- 
calls the presence of Milton, the ‘seraph strong. And it 
recalls the figure of the great Puritan theologian among 
all the instructive contrasts of the nineteenth century. Born 
into the world at a time when the horizon of thought was 
bounded by the iron lines of orthodox theology, Tennyson 
grew up to manhood in an epoch of widening knowledge, 
destructive criticism, scientific conquest, and material pro- 
gress. Landmarks of faith were removed and foundations of 
morality undermined ; on all sides men were drifting from their 
anchorages into the shoreless seas of doubt, where even hope 
could touch no bottom with its plummet. In religion, as in 
politics, Tennyson stands midway between new and old, anxious 
to preserve all that was precious in the past by renewing its vitality 
in the changed conditions of the present. Though not a theo- 
logian, he exercised a powerful influence on theological thought. 
He was the poet of the Broad School, and his melodious verses 
struck root, where the teaching of Arnold, Maurice, and Stanley 
fell upon the rock. 

The school to which he belonged has, it is said, disappeared. 
‘Si monumentum queris, circumspice.’ Before 1840, a narrow, 
hard, mechanical theology was crumbling before the attack of 
criticism and science. The defence was half-hearted. A grim 
magisterial Deity inspired awe, but not devotion; rigid inter- 
pretations of Scripture forced reason to rebellion ; callous views 
of human destiny revolted pity; cold doctrinal definitions 
chilled the ardour of faith. Now the mystic passion of faith 
burns into a brighter flame as the tightly-bound bundle of dno 
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trinal definitions has loosened. The mystery of eschatology is 
approached with tenderer feelings. Revelation is interpreted 
by more rational canons. More human views prevail of God 
as a God of Love. Theology has grown more gentle, more 
humane, more reasonable, and, though the attack continues, it 
has changed its ground. ‘In Memoriam’ did its work for the 
generation to which it was addressed. It is doing its work still 
by the very vagueness and uncertainty of its teaching. Faith 
to-day is in solution. A questioning age feels, like Tennyson, 
the need of a larger hope to give nobility to life: but it cannot 
stifle the doubt whether man is, after all, more than a 
phantom, passing through a world of shadows. Oppressed by 
the vast regions of the unknown, it sees, in Tennyson’s tenacious, 
wistful resolve to hold fast to things divine, an example of its 
own clinging, yet anxious confidence. Like him, it revolts 
from evolution without God; like him, it recoils from Pan- 
theism, and derives no comfort from the vaunted hope that 
science will accomplish the regeneration of the world; like 
him, again, it appeals to the heart against the intellect in answer 
to the stern demands of Agnosticism, and strives, like him, to 
cherish a belief in Love as the law of Creation, and in a 
conscious, personal, individual immortality. 

The ‘ Poems’ of 1842 afford the finest examples of the wide 
range of Tennyson’s composite genius when working on a 
variety of short themes. In ‘In Memoriam’ he achieves his 
most signal success, not only as a religious teacher, but in the 
felicitous phrasing of thought and reflection. It is in the 
volume published in 1855, that we find his grandest official 
ode, his strongest utterances on contemporary events, and, 
above all, his most triumphant rendering of human passion. 

As a political teacher, Tennyson’s influence has been of 
necessity slight. The position which he deliberately adopted, 
long before his ‘eighty winters had left the dog too lame to 
follow with the cry,’ of compromise between new and old, of 
balance between progress and the recoil from extremes, made it 
impossible that he should cast in his lot with either party in 
the State. The expression, that his patriotism finds in ‘ Maud,’ 
has been widely misinterpreted. It revealed, says the critic, 
rabid blood-thirstiness of soul, and the misunderstanding con- 
tributed not a little to the contemporary depreciation of the 
poem. Published in 1855, it was probable that ‘ Maud’ would 
bear traces of the Crimean War, on which the heart of England 
was fixed. But Tennyson is no advocate of bloodshed, and the 
war serves only to point the moral of the poem. In the open- 
ing stanzas of the monodrama, the cynical misanthrope, who is 
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the speaker, insists that the blessings of Peace have been 
converted into a curse and a mockery. Better than the 
debased conditions of a simulated peace, he exclaims, were 
loud and open war by land and sea, with its touches of moral 
grandeur, its manly impulses, its good evoked from evil, its 
national unity cemented by community of peril, And, in his 
own person, the reclaimed cynic feels its bracing influence. 
Not only does the war of England against Russia show that 
Englishmen are ‘ noble still’ and ‘ have hearts in a cause,’ but it 
awakens him to a better mind— 


‘I am one with my native land, I am one with my kind, 
I embrace the purpose of God and the doom assign’d.’ 


Thus ‘ Maud’ is at once a protest against the grim phantoms - 
which lurk in the background of our civilization, and a 
proclamation of the faith, that, though ‘many a light shall 
darken, and many shall weep, the wholesome blast of war 
would purify our national life, and sweep to the winds the 
ignoble spectres that Mammon-worship had engendered. 

Nor is it only in its political utterances, that ‘ Maud’ has 
been misunderstood. ‘In Memoriam’ had proved an intel- 
lectual surprise ; ‘Maud’ was an emotional surprise. Here 
were the impetuous rush of a passion, so highly wrought as to 
verge on the hysterical, a tragedy of life enshrined in a structure 
at once delicate and strong, and exquisite love-songs imbedded 
in fierce rugged musings, like sweetest nuts in sourest rind. 
But the public, repelled by the audacity of the subject, the 
irregularity of the metre, the morbid egotism of the hero, the 
apparent disconnection of the separate parts, failed to recognize 
the power of ‘a poem, which, in the opinion of many of Tenny- 
son’s most critical admirers, ranks as his masterpiece. Not 
even the most casual reader could be blind to the triumphant 
beauty of the lyrical interludes, the fulness, precision, and 
fidelity of the descriptive touches; but comparatively few 
persons made the effort to master the action and moral of the 
drama, to study the perfection of the word-music, to appreciate 
the skill with which the varying moods of the central mind 
and the changing aspects of external nature were made each to 
reflect, and react upon, the other. 

One cardinal defect must, we think, be admitted in the 
construction of ‘ Maud,’ which justifies much of the vague 
dissatisfaction that it has provoked. It is not a Dramatic 
Lyric; not, that is to say, a work which deals briefly, directly, 
and in condensed form, with a simple phase of feeling or even 
a single character, It is rather a Lyrical Drama, in which the 
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lyrical form is made the vehicle not only for strong passion, 
but for analysis, description, narration, and explanation. Asa 
result, the feeling does not always rise to the level at which 
lyrical utterance is appropriate, or else the passion which is 
expressed appears simulated, strained, or artificial. _ Yet even 
if this criticism be just, the poem is not only a triumph of 
genius in the expression of human feeling, but a tour de force of 
story-telling, which repays, as indeed it requires, close study. 
In the hope that others may learn to value its extraordinary 
merits, a brief analysis is offered of the purpose and action of 
the ‘ Monodrama.’ 

The main purpose of the Drama, towards which each stage 
conducts, is to illustrate the ennobling power of love. The 
action of the piece is revealed through the mental effects, which 
the incidents produce upon the mind of the hero. A succession 
of impulsive outbursts piece together, in passionate soliloquies, 
by fitful, broken lights, the history of a life, the music at the 
same time varying with the matter, so that the sounds alone, 
without the words, strike the keynote of each phase of mental 
experience, 

The hero has been made a misanthrope by circumstances. 
Alone in the world, full of scorn for his kind, he chews the 
bitter cud of his cynicism. And the morose judgments of life, 
in which the irritable recluse vents his spleen, are uttered in 
lines that almost grate upon the ear with their harsh and 
mordant emphasis. His old playmate in childhood, the 
daughter of the man to whom he attributes his misfortune, is 
returning to her home at the Hall. Her return recalls the 
past. As old memories steal over him, the rough note softens, 
and the metre flows more gently, He sees Maud, and the 
very line in which he protests that he has escaped heart free, 
betrays by its self-deceit his consciousness of his fate. The 
next stanza tells how the influence which he had defied is 
already at work. Maud’s pale beauty haunts him, till the 
lonely man rushes from his solitude to seek the companionship 
of the night. 

Spring has come. The hero wonders why he too cannot be 
blithe as the season ; then, wandering into philosophical specu- 
lations, which indicate the intellectual bent of a brooding mind 
at issue with the world, he arrives at the wish for a temperate 
brain, and escape from the madness of love. As the voice of 
Maud, singing from under the cedar, strikes upon his ear, the 
cloak of cynicism slips away. Now he has tears for the 
meanness of the world, and not railing only; now he could 
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weep for his own selfish inactivity. And again the change of 
metre expresses the transformation. The spirit of the cynic is 
softened. In vain he resists, deluding himself with the excuse 
that it is the voice, and not the woman, he worships, A touch 
of the hand, and all the world is bright; the gable ends of the 
cottages are full of blossom, and burn in the sun. The flush is 
momentary. Allis ashen grey, as the thought crosses his mind, 
that the kindly recognition was but a Cleopatra-like deceit, and 
once more the metre suggests the chill of his forlornness. Yet 
still, though he rebels, and with moody impulse now accepts, 
and now repels, the softer influences, the spell is working. He 
sees now the source of his cynicism ; he recognizes that he has 
hardly mixed with the world which he hates; he admits that 
life is not so bitter, ‘ but a smile could make it sweet.’ 

He is still fighting against his inclinations, when a faded 
memory revives, which overcomes his resistance. He remembers, 
and, as he lingers over it, his recollection becomes more vivid, 
that her father had asked of his father, that he and the unborn 
child, if she proved a girl, should be partners for life. No 
longer resisting, he looks, in fear and hope, for some sign of 
interest from Maud herself. Their eyes meet in church, and 
in her blush he finds the sympathy he sought. 

Once again the fierce, morose nature gains the mastery. He 
sees a possible rival, and, aflame with jealousy, describes Maud’s 
brother and his friend, the rival suitor, as they appeared to his 
jaundiced eyes. The lonely man has found a promise of com- 
panionship ; it is life or death to him, and he prays that the 
promise may not be barren of fruit. Yet self is still the centre 
of the prayer. 

His prayer is heard. Doubt is ended. A song, dancing 
with gladness, tells the light-heartedness of the accepted lover. 
He cares nothing now for the scorn of the brother. He stands 
in the garden at daybreak, and watches Maud’s window, till 
the silence of the house, and the stillness of the landscape, 
suggest to his excited mind the fear of death. Then the thought 
comes to him, how if his own dark nature work pain to the life 
that links itself with his? Self now stands only second ; another 
cherished existence comes first, and thé fourfold repetition of 
the words ‘if I be dear’ testifies the joyous insistence on the 
thought. Her brother’s absence is the hero’s opportunity ; he 
will put Maud’s affection to the test ; he will tell her or die. 
The exultant song, ‘Go not, happy day,’ speaks his ecstasy, as 
the long, quiet, monosyllabic line, ‘I have led her home, my 
love, my only friend,’ tells the tale of its perfect rest and un- 
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clouded assurance, Love has made the morose cynic a man, 


prepared to . - 
‘live a life of truest breath, 
And teach true life to fight with mortal wrongs.’ 


He has climbed out of his lonely Hell. He accepts the 


‘ cruel madness of love’ from which he once prayed deliverance, 


* And would die 
To save from one slight shame a simple girl.’ 


Maud and the hero are secretly affianced. A ball and banquet 
are given at the Hall, to which the lover receives no invitation ; 
but he is consoled by the promise of a stolen interview with 
Maud in the garden. They meet, and are surprised by her 
brother. Fierce words, a blow, a duel, follow; the insulted 
lover kills his antagonist, who, with his last breath, confesses 
himself to blame and urges him to flee. At that moment Maud 
comes to the spot, where the duel has been fought, sees the 
ghastly spectacle, and utters the passionate cry of horror and 
grief, which rings in his ears tilldeath. He escapes to Brittany, 
and there, restless, unhappy, and haunted by the horror-stricken 
phantom of Maud, determines to return to London to know, and 
face, the worst. Maud is dead. Under the accumulated strain, 
his mind gives way. 

The hero is buried in that grave where men find no peace,— 
the madman’s cell, within hearing of the roar of the vast traffic 
of a crowded city. His delusion is that he is dead, and he 
treats the fancy as a fact, from which he argues. The demented 
wretch thinks that the chatter of those around him is enough to 
drive him mad. But, mingled with his delusions are real 
memories. ‘Who told him we were there?’ he asks, with 
a madman’s shrewdness, and the garden rises before him, where 
the lilies and the roses blossom to the sound of dancing music, 
and the pale figure of Maud, ‘ the one thing silent here,’ is ever 
at his side. And the glimmer of reason shows itself in the 
wonder, whether he is really more than ‘ half-dead.’ 

The hint of returning lucidity of mind is followed. Reason 
revives. In the late spring, the season when he first had seen 
Maud, he sees her once more, no longer as a horror-stricken 
spectre, but as one of ‘the band of the blest.’ She bids him 
hope, ‘ knowing I tarry for thee.’ Neither sorrow, nor madness, 
nor desolation, can undo the ennobling work of love. True 
affection has purified, once and for all, the morose cynic. In 
manly effort lies his hope of reunion with Maud in another 
world. He accepts the fate which God’s purpose assigns to 
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him, prepared everywhere to fight for the good, rather than rail 
at the evil. . Wherever the occasion offers, he will strive to 
right the wrong. In the spirit of this resolve, he hails the 
* banner of battle, unroll’d’ by a ‘loyal people’ in a cause, that 
he felt to be pure and true against the ‘ giant liar’ of the North. 

It was only gradually, and not till after the publication of 
« Maud,’ that the epical capacity of the Arthurian legends fully 
impressed the imagination of Tennyson. From 1857 onwards 
he devoted to the theme some of the best years of his life. As 
picture after picture was completed, the dramatic interest, and 
then the parabolic meaning, and finally, as an after-thought, 
the allegorical significance, took clearer shape. Each part 
assumed a place in one great undertaking occupied with a defi- 
nite purpose, till the several portions were welded together by 
their relations to a central design. The ‘Idylls of the King’ 
were not only published in disconnected order, they also grew, 
chant by chant, as German scholars have conjectured that the 
Homeric poems grew, by accretion. 

This piecemeal method, both of publication and composition, 
left its trace upon the poem viewed as a whole. In the first 
place, it for a time obscured the meaning of the successive 
portions. In the second place, it narrowed the breadth both of 
conception and of treatment. The connection and meaning of the 
epic were made clear by subsequent manipulation. But the Idylls, 
as originally published, appeared to be a series of beautiful 
pictures, belonging to the same date, yet otherwise separate, 
insulated, disconnected,—a vague collection of poetised ro- 
mances, as confused and fragmentary as their medieval ori- 
ginals. As the Idylls now stand, this defect has been partially 
overcome. Each of the eleven cantos brings out a stage in the 
progress, or the overthrow, of Arthur’s great design, and, read 
together in their final order, they are seen to possess a compactness, 
which remained invisible, so long as the clue lay hidden in the 
breast of the poet. But the fragmentary method of composition 
left behind more ineradicable defects. Tennyson does not seem 
to have, from the first commencement, grasped and commanded 
his subject as a whole. He has united the separate webs by 
guiding threads, which indicate his purpose, but he has not 
woven them together into a large structural design. The whole 
is not evolved like a living organism from a root in the poet’s 
mind ; its unity is one of rivets rather than of growth. 

To the effects of the fragmentary composition it will be neces- 
sary to return hereafter. The history of the piecemeal publica- 
tion is sufficiently remarkable to be given in detail. 

In Tennyson’s youth, the tide of fashion set strongly in the 
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direction of the revival of Gothic romance. Twice in the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’” 
of Sir Thomas Mallory was republished, while, in 1838, Lady 
Charlotte Guest translated the ‘ Mabinogion,’ the Welsh legends 
contained in ‘the red book of Hergest.’ From these two 
sources Tennyson drew the materials of his epic. In the 1832 
volume he struck its lyrical prelude in ‘ The Lady of Shalott,’ 
and in ‘The Palace of Art’ he alludes to the ‘ deep-wounded 
son of Pendragon,’ who, ‘ tended by crowned queens,’ slumbered 
‘in the valley of Avilion.’ In 1842, three more lyrics, ‘St. 
Agnes,’ ‘Sir Galahad,’ ‘Sir Lancelot and Queen Guinevere,’ 
prove that Tennyson had already saturated his mind with the 
story of King Arthur. In the same volumes of 1842, he made 
a further experiment on the taste of the public by the epic 
fragment of ‘ Morte d’Arthur, which is introduced with a half- 
serious prelude. ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ he tells his readers, alone 
survived,—the eleventh canto of an epic of King Arthur in 
twelve books, which he had committed to the flames. The 
statement probably means little more than that he had designed 
and commenced such an epic, but abandoned it, when he found 
the theme impracticable. A quarter of a century later, he 
revived the project, and for the next thirty years worked 
steadily at the «' bject. In 1859 was published the first volume 
of the Idylls, containing ‘ Enid,’ ‘ Vivien,’ ‘ Elaine,’ and ‘ Guine- 
vere,” In 1870 appeared ‘ The Coming of King Arthur,’ ‘ The 
Holy Grail, ‘Pelleas and Ettarre,’ and the ‘ Passing of King 
Arthur.’ In 1872 came ‘Gareth and Lynette,’ and ‘ The Last 
Tournament ; and,tin 1885, ‘Balin and Balan.’ Thus the 
order in which the cantos were published was—three, five, six, 
ten, one, seven, eight, eleven, two, nine, and four. In other 
words, the theme of Tennyson’s epic was first touched 
with a lyric, followed by three more lyrics, and an epic 
fragment. Resumed a quarter of a century later, and pur- 
sued at intervals for thirty years, it was completed in a 
series of publications, which began with the end, continued 
with the beginning, and ended with the middle, of the finished 
cycle. 

"The points, in which Tennyson has departed from Mallory, 
are too numerous to be detailed. But one significant and vital 
change requires notice. In Mallory’s version, the treachery of 
Modred, himself the offspring of Arthur’s unconscious incest 
with his own half-sister, Bellicent, breaks up the Table Round, 
overthrows the ideal kingdom, and causes the death of the 
King. In the older story Fate is the hero of the tragedy; the 
Nemesis of Arthur’s sin ruins his hopes; he is the tragic victim 
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of inexorable destiny. Tennyson, whether rightly or wrongly, 
rejected a version which was 


* Touch’d by the adulterous finger of a time 
That hover’d between war and wantonness.’ 


Modred is, as Arthur says himself, ‘no kin of mine.’. Free- 
will, not Fate, is the chief actor in the Idylls. Tennyson’s 
King Arthur is innocent of offence, the flower of perfect man- 
hood, the ideal of a wise and blameless king, a knight without 
fear and without reproach. He succumbs to no struggle with 
blind necessity, but yields to the far-reaching consequences 
of the voluntary choice of evil in weaker natures than his own. 

Such a departure from the older version involved Tennyson in 
serious difficulties. King Arthur is faultless, icily pure, coldly 
irreproachable. The human is merged in the godlike. His 
form is wrapped in a halo, which leaves only the outlines of 
his figure visible. Warmth, colour, detail, all are wanting. 
Except.at the close, where his humanity is too late revealed to 
his guilty wife, he shines through the drama like a luminous 
background, the presence of which is felt less from its own 
manifestations than from the light which it sheds on the 
nearer actors and their surroundings. Even in the final scene 
with Guinevere, which in execution stands above criticism, 
Arthur’s perfection strikes the one false note. The blameless 
King pardons his erring Queen with self-complacent forgetful- 
ness that his coldness and reserve have helped to ruin the 
purpose of his life. Guinevere is not represented as the worst 
form of adulteress, who wantonly betrays the love and con- 
fidence of a tender husband. In the older writers, the voluptuous 
warm-passioned woman flees with Lancelot to Joyeuse la Garde. 
Less true to nature, Tennyson makes her reject the entreaty of 
her lover. He gains thereby the opportunity to exhibit the 
magnanimity of the King, but he does so at the expense of a 
dilemma. Either he has exaggerated the blamelessness of 
Arthur, or he has glozed the guilt of Guinevere. 

A second contrast between Mallory and Tennyson lies in the 
modern spirit which permeates the Idylls. Already the old 
romancers had committed a wholesale anachronism in setting 
their story in a framework of their own time. Tennyson goes 
still farther. In telling his ‘new-old’ tale, he deliberately 
throws realism to the winds, and reproduces a bygone age as 
steeped in the atmosphere of the present. He passes the 
medieval romance through the alembic of a nineteenth-century 
mind ; the inner life and spirit are invested with modern ideas ; 
King Arthur is the creation of the sixth century, clad in 
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the dress of the thirteenth, and speaking the thoughts of the 
nineteenth. The graceful crowd of courtly knights and ladies 
are idealised into refined, romantic gentlemen and gentlewomen 
of to-day, who discuss the questions, appreciate the problems, 
entertain the feelings, of advanced civilization. And as the 
inner spirit is essentially modern, so also is the treatment. 
Sir Galahad, for instance, in the hands of older writers, was 
unconscious of his own high thoughts ; they came to him as a 
necessity of his nature; they spoke only through his external 
life. In the hands of Tennyson, he is subjective and self- 
conscious. His mind is laid bare to show what he thought, as 
well as what he did; his temperament is exhibited, not only by 
his actions, but by his motives. The deliberate modernness of 
Tennyson’s manner accentuates the literary character, which the 
Arthurian legends already possessed in the thirteenth century. 
Even in the thirteenth century King Arthur was not a national 
hero; he was scarcely more than a literary figure, in whose 
favour was exercised that suspension of critical faculties which 
constitutes poetic belief. By sacrificing historical and archeo- 
logical ;realism, and by modernising an already modernised 
legend, Tennyson has gained fuller play for his poetic genius. 
But in pursuing this course, he abandoned the last hope of 
making the ‘Idylls of the King’ anything beyond a literary 
epic. 

P The poet’s theme is the destruction of Arthur’s ideal king- 
dom. With its foundation he occupies himself but little. 
Out of the unknown, at the dawn of the year, in the hour of 
Britain’s direst need, rises the hero-leader. The kingdom is 
established, and a noble company gathers round the king, 
eager to engage in any venture for the glory of God and the 
honour of the Table Round. But the canker at the root, 
which mars the fair promise of the bud, is the guilty passion of 
Lancelot and Guinevere. Already in the Prologue the note is 
struck, when Arthur’s ideal of human utility rests on the one life 
and one will of wedded happiness; when Dubric’s marriage- 
blessing prays that ‘thy Queen may be one with thee;’ and 
when, in May, among the flowers, Lancelot escorts the Queen 
to her marriage, and Arthur’s knighthood sing, ‘ The King will 
follow Christ, and we the King.’ Each canto advances a step 
in the march to ruin, every stage marked by the progress of 
the mystic year, which opens with the birth of Arthur, and 
closes with the winter night of his passing, when ‘the new 
sun rose, bringing the new year.’ And, ever broadening and 
blackening, grows the shadow of-the Queen’s guilt till it 
swallows all the land. 


When 
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When Gareth woos Lynette, it is ‘past the time of Easter 
day ;’ it is still the springtide of promise, and the birds make 
May music in the woods. The tone of the canto is fresh, 
bright, and sparkling, like the morning on which Gareth 
starts upon his quest. A passing shadow darkens the sky of 
‘Enid.’ Suspicions, bred of the rumoured guilt of the Queen, 
poison the rough wild mind of Geraint ; but the cloud clears. 
In ‘ Balin and Balan,’ whispers are abroad of secret shame; the 
serpent Vivien is gliding into the Eden of Camelot, where, but 
for Guinevere’s sin, she had found no entrance ; the two brothers 
perish by each other's hands, the first victims of the curse 
which the medieval Helen brings upon the Table Round. 
When Enid rode before Geraint, the mowers were in the grass ; 
when Lancelot and Guinevere meet under the eyes of Sir Balin, 
the roses and the lilies are in full bloom. Through ‘ Vivien’ 
burn the dog-days of passion, and the sultry summer evening 
closes with a thunder-storm. Wickedness is no longer whis- 
pered, rumoured, darkly hinted at. It stands confessed, trium- 
phant, self-assertive, incarnate in the person of Vivien, who 
would leave 


* Not even Lancelot brave, nor Galahad pure.’ 


Merlin, ‘lost to life and use and name and fame,’ is the third 


victim to the growing plague. It is still ‘full summer,’ when 
Elaine, whose virgin passion might have made another world 
for Lancelot, floats to Camelot, another victim to the fatal love 
of Guinevere. 

Midway in the Idylls stands the Holy Grail. Rich in alle- 
gorical meaning, brilliant in imagery, dreamily vivid in its 
mysticism, the poem holds its central position as the touchstone 
of knightly worth. Conscious of their own degradation, the 
Knights of the Table Round seek eagerly for some new infusion 
of supernatural strength, and wildly hope for the intervention of 
a miracle. Tried by the test, many are found wanting. There 
are gaps to be filled; but if the young enthusiasms of boy- 
knights, like Sir Pelleas, can be enrolled in the cause, the ideal 
kingdom is not lost, The two cantos on either side of the 
Holy Grail are contrasted parallels. The harlot Vivien joins 
hands with the sensualist Sir Tristram, the two exhibiting 
in naked coarseness the true degradation of Guinevere and 
Lancelot. At opposite poles,to them stand the lily maid of 
Astolat and Pelleas, each equally innocent, simple, guileless, 
and each blighted in their lives by the broadening shadow of 
the Queen’s guilt. 

It was still the height of summer, when Galahad sate in the 
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chair of Merlin. The meadow-grass had already seeded, when 
Pelleas, maddened by the perfidy of the world, leapt into the 
dark from the presence of the adulterous Queen. In the yellow- 
ing autumn-tide, among falling leaves and faded fields, the*cycle 
nears its close. Disorder grows rampant; the knights plot 
treason ; the laws of the joust are broken; the fountain runs 
itself to a sour end ; the serpent-heads of evil raise their heads 
and hiss. Tristram’s victory at the Tournament of Dead Inno- 
cence, and his sullied choice of his paramour, Isolt, as the 
Queen of Beauty, proclaim the open triumph of passion over 
purity. Only the fool is faithful, when, in the midst of a 
‘death-dumb autumn-dripping gloom,’ Arthur looked, and saw 
the darkness of the great Queen’s bower. 

In the last two cantos, the court, and all its throng of knights 
and ladies, have passed away. The removal of all subordinate 
figures, and accessory details, add a new unity, dignity, and im- 
pressiveness to the sombre close. The stream, which has, here 
and there, broadened into shallows, loitered in pools, or frittered 
its strength in smaller rivulets, gathers itself together, and 
sweeps onwards with the deep, resistless flood of splendid 

try. It is mid-winter. A white mist clothes the dead earth 
Tike a cere-cloth. The ideal kingdom is shattered, the vision 
has vanished into air, and sin has worked its curse, when King 
Arthur stands face to face first with Guinevere and then with 
death. Pity and love have conquered scorn; purity has re- 
deemed guilt ; penitence, pardon, and hope announce the issue 
of the conflict, and the final triumph of the soul over the flesh. 
The mystic year is ended, when the King, in awe indeed, but 
without fear, enters on his mysterious voyage, 


‘ And the new sun rose, bringing the new year.’ 


The story, thus told in the Idylls, is inspired throughout by 
the loftiest tone of morality. ‘Tennyson has shown that he 
possesses the power to paint the ‘ base wild-fire light’ of lawless 
passion, but he prefers to be the poet of the ‘still and sacred 
fire’ of pure affection. The Idylls teach, through the fortunes 
of the actors, an intense, tremendous lesson. On the one side, 
they show, in the life of Arthur, that man can more than 
half control his doom, that he is free to follow light and do the 
right, to frame his ideal and pursue it to the end, and that, even 
in seeming failure, the soul is strong to triumph over the powers 
of evil. On the other side, they show, through the guilt of 
Lancelot and Guinevere, the corrupting, disintegrating force of 
sin ; that its wages, alike for individuals and societies, are Death ; 
that no man lives for himself alone, but that the good or evil 
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of his career is far reaching in results. The sin of Lancelot and 
Guinevere mars the promise of Arthur’s aspirations, breaks up 
the noblest brotherhood of service that the world has ever seen, 
and involves in ruin alike the guilty and the innocent. And 
on the human side of the poem the whole interest of the story 
centres in the pathetic figure of Lancelot, drawn in no vulgar 
contrasts of black and white, but in subtle gradations of light 
and shadow. He is brought before us,—after the first conflict 
of love and duty is over, and the wild delirium of satisfied 
passion is ended,—a saddened man, his face marred before his 
time by self-reproach, driven by mental agony into the wastes 
and solitudes of existence. His devotion to his master, his 
insight into his lofty purpose, his own nobility of soul, only 
serve to measure the depths of his remorse. He feels the 
shameful weight of the chains that bind him to the Queen, yet 
cannot break them without her wish, and doubts his own resolve 
even if she were willing to sever the tie. In the blighted lives 
of Elaine and Pelleas, in the open shame of Tristram, he sees 
the revelation of his guilt, and, as each stage of the drama 
advances, hears more closely in his ears the rapid footfall of the 
pursuing Nemesis of Retribution. 

Side by side with the human interest and parabolic lesson of 
the ‘ Idylls’ is developed an allegorical meaning. To treat the 
poem as an allegory is to destroy its life. The actors are not 
abstract qualities, masquerading as knights and ladies ; they are, 
first and foremost, idealised human beings. And the analogy 
which Arthur’s endeavour and failure present with the upward 
strivings of the spirit dragged down by earthly clingings, seems 
only to have struck Tennyson as an after-thought. He has 
indeed expressly stated, that the lifelong struggle of the King 
shadows forth the war of Soul and Sense, the battle of the spirit 
against the flesh. The allegory is therefore there; but it is 
conspicuously absent from the older portions of the poem. 
Hardly visible in ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ ‘ Enid,’ ‘ Elaine,’ ‘Vivien,’ 
and ‘Guinevere,’ it becomes most prominent in ‘ The Coming 
of Arthur,’ ‘Gareth and Lynette,’ ‘The Holy Grail,’ and the 
recent additions to ‘The Passing of Arthur.’ It may be ques- 
tioned, whether the poem gains by the infusion of allegory, 
whether the distinctness and realism of the story are not 
impaired by the mixture, whether the general effect is not marred 
by the presence of the element in one canto and its absence in 
another; whether, finally, the significance is not a device by 
which the poet seeks to give unity to his poem. But as the 
allegorical meaning has been expressly added, and as it is not 
obtruded but hidden, rather suggested than indicated, it may be 
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well to glance at some of its outlines as presented in the four 
allegorical cantos. 

The coming of Arthur is wrapped in mystery. What to 
believe men know not. Some call him ‘ baseborn’; others hold 
that he was ‘dropt from heaven’; Bedivere is content to feel 
that he was no pretender; to Merlin truth is relative,—this to 
him and that to another, and he only knows that 


‘From the great deep to the great deep he goes.’ 


But the ‘Lady of the Lake’ is mistress of a subtler magic 
even than Merlin; she recognizes the divine origin of Arthur, 
and arms the King with his sword Excalibur. As with the 
birth of Arthur, so with the birth of the human Soul. Mate- 
rialists deny that heavenly origin which the spiritually-minded 
assert ; simple natures are satisfied to feel its divinity ; intellect 
alone cannot advance beyond the unfathomable mystery of its 
coming and going. But Religion, more spiritually discerning 
than the pure intellect, from out the everlasting calm of her 
communings with the Infinite, claims the soul as divine. 

The kingdom over which Arthur comes to rule, is imma- 
terial. Leodogran’s dream shows that it is subjective only. 
While he contemplates the earth, Arthur appears but as a 
phantom ; but when he fixes his eyes upon the King, the solid 
earth vanishes to nothingness, and the King stands out in 
heaven crowned. So also the empire of the soul is subjective, 
immaterial, spiritual. Those who concentrate their affections on 
material existence, discern the ideal as a faint shadow; those 
who fix their minds upon the ideal, recognize the transitori- 
ness of the outward world, and behold the soul crowned in 
eternal glory. 

Camelot, the abode of Arthur, to which Gareth makes his 
way, is a city that exists nowhere, but only as a vision. To 
some, indeed, it seems that all is nothing within the city except 
the King, to others that the city is real and the King a shadow. 
It is a city built to music, never built at all, yet built for ever, 
—a city of peaks and pinnacles spiring heavenwards. So the 
sphere of the soul is spiritual, not material. To some it may 
seem that the soul is the one essential fact in the universe, but 
others deny to it an independent existence apart from its external 
surroundings. Its shrine is built to music by the harmony of 
the whole mental, moral, physical, natural, social environment of 
man. It is never built at all, because the process of assimilating 
all the conditions of human life is never completed ; it is built 
for ever, because it always obeys the unending, continuous law 
of harmonious development. And all the peaks and pinnacles 
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of its shrine point upwards, because the soul sanctifies and con- 
secrates to high uses all the powers of man and every adjunct 
of his existence. Within this shrine of the Soul, the Hall of 
Arthur is, as it were, the Holy of Holies, the inmost retreat of 
personality. As described in ‘ The Holy Grail,’ the symbolism 
of the four great zones of its sculpture marks the upward 
growth of man, and above them all stands the statue of Arthur, 
indicating the final consummation of human progress in the 
establishment of the empire of the soul. All the internal light 
of this shrine streams through the twelve great windows that 
blazon Arthur's wars, just as the soul is illumined by the light 
derived from perpetual conflict against evil. 

There remains one more canto in which the allegorical signi- 
ficance is prominent. But it is hardly necessary to elaborate 
the meaning of the passages which are added to the old ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur.’ The King is in the throes of his last struggle, when 
the light ‘burns at his lowest;” when the death-white mist 
creeps on, chilling the blood, and freezing the heart with 
formless fears; when old ghosts, and visions of golden youth, 
troop round the departing soul, and inward questionings confuse 
its sense of its own immortality. 

Competent critics have called the ‘Idylls of the King,’ Ten- 
nyson’s most characteristic and permanent contribution to 
English literature. In one sense, it is true that the poem is his 
most characteristic production, because, by its very length, it 
affords him the most conspicuous field for the display of his 
varied excellences ; but in the sense which admits any peculiar 
claim to its special permanence as a whole, the criticism seems 
to us at fault. The Idylls offer the most striking illustration of 
Tennyson’s merits in combination with his defects, and there- 
fore the best opportunity for a summary of the nature of his 
poetic genius. 

By recasting his idyllic fragments into compact form, Ten- 
nyson challenges a criticism which the poem, as a whole, is 
unable to endure. He asks the world to accept it as an epic. 
The Idylls are a nineteenth-century interpretation of ancient 
legends, a restoration which involves the infusion of modern 
ideas, manners and sentiments, while it uses the medieval struc- 
ture for the purpose of artistic ornaments and embellishments. 
The outline of the poem is borrowed ; the minor graces, the 
details, the symmetry, the order, are the poet’s own. Neither 
the modern spirit, nor the borrowed framework, constitutes any 
confession of failure. Shakespeare chose his plots where he 
would, and the thoughts, sentiments, and speech of his actors 
are always those of the inhabitants of Tudor England. Tenny- 
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son does not fail because he has followed the example of 
the Elizabethan dramatist. His weakness lies elsewhere. 

The failure of the Idylls as an epic poem consists, as it 
seems to us, in three essential points. The poet has proved 
his inability to grasp the conception as a whole, to fuse his 
story into an organic unity, to give strength and solidity 
to his structural design. Viewed as a whole, the poem is 
deficient in concentrated purpose and in breadth of treatment. 
No artifices of subsequent manipulation, no allegorical signifi- 
cance, no subsidiary framework like that of the mystic year, 
can supply the fatal want. The second failure flows from the 
first. It lies in the fragmentary character of the narrative, in 
the shrinking from crucial situations, and, with one exception, 
the avoidance of a strong climax. The continuity of the story 
is perpetually interrupted by a mass of minor incidents, and by 
a crowd of collateral personages, which, without in themselves 
making any abiding impression or creating a permanent interest, 
distract and divert attention from the main incidents. Instead 
of a vivid, rapid, realistic narrative, the poet develops his story 
by means of artistic alternations of light and shade, and by a 
succession of graceful harmonies or contrasts. He does not 
make every scene or figure lead directly to the principal interest 
of his picture. Nor does he so concentrate himself on the central 
situation as to give it massiveness ; he suggests it by hints, and 
handles it so timorously that the reserve almost verges on false 
delicacy. And, thirdly, the failure of the Idylls lies in the 
indistinct realization of the actors. Some are sketches, more or 
less powerful ; others are shadows, others models, others either 
symbolised vices or virtues. The figures are not thrown upon 
the canvas with the firmness, warmth, roundness, and vitality, 
of flesh and blood creations. 

To say of an epic poem that it is deficient in unity and 
breadth of conception, that it wants rapidity and force of narra- 
tive, that it is weak in the dramatic presentation of character, is 
to say that as an epic poem it fails. The Idylls lack strength 
and substance, Rich beyond comparison in details, they are 
weak in general impressiveness. They fail, in fact, where critics 
and lovers of Tennyson’s poetry expect them to fail. Men do 
not look to his assimilative, reflective genius for a sustained 
effort of vivid narrative, for grandeur of constructive originality, 
for width of grasp, for continuous elevation of creative imagina- 
tion, or for the penetrative insight which unveils the hidden 
springs of human conduct in union with the dramatic gift that 
presents them effectively in vigorous action. On smaller fields, 
in incidental touches, by vivid flashes, and through instanta 
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neous strokes of illuminating criticism, he has more than once 
achieved a final rendering of elemental facts and primal truths 
concerning man and the universe. But the product of this side 
of his genius is relatively small, and always comes upon the 
student with something like a shock of surprise. He lacks the 

wer of exhibiting as -a dramatist the springs and motives 
which his insight detects. It is only when, as in ‘ Maud,’ he 
can sing of passion, that he succeeds in the dramatic present- 
ment of the profounder depths of human feeling. 

If the Idylls fail as an epic, they are, on the other hand, 
exquisite masterpieces of artistic execution. They succeed by 
virtue of every gift which belongs to a receptive, as distinct 
from a creative, mind, In shorter pieces he may have achieved 
greater triumphs of metrical beauty. But here the range and 
mass render the victory more complete. Nowhere else has 
Tennyson displayed in such a compass the unrivalled capa- 
bility and flexibility of his blank verse. Every phase of 
human feeling or action, every mood of Nature, here find their 
perfect expression. On no other field has he illustrated in 
such copious richness his command of a vernacular English, 
which eschews alike words of classical origin or foreign im- 
portation. In no other single poem, again, has he so full an 
opportunity of displaying the fertility of resource which revives 
archaisms, enrols obsolete words, musters provincialisms, engages 
every idiom, and employs every grammatical figure, to give 
distinction to his language. The Idylls are but one long 
example of his skill in the artistic grouping of details, of his 
tact in losing no opportunity for graceful ornament, of his gift 
of elaborating rough sketches into finished pictures, of expanding 
mere hints into detail, of transmuting bare statements into the 
gold of effective contrasts. 

From no other single poem can be gleaned a richer treasury 
of pictorial language, graphic similes, fine strokes of realistic 
detail, felicities of expression and of symbolism, epithets that 
reveal the very nature of the nouns to which they are linked. 
At every turn, the Idylls afford fine instances of his faculty of 
catching and fixing in perfect form the most evanescent visual 
or mental impressions, his gift of clothing the soul of truth with 
a body of exquisite beauty, his instinct for rendering into words 
the subtlest charms of Nature, of detecting the correspondence 
of the scenes and processes of outward phenomena with the 
conduct and feelings of human beings. Of this sympathy, 
which is everywhere manifested, one remarkable illustration 
runs through the whole poem. The mystic year, to which the 
Idylls are attuned, is Tennyson’s own addition, since in the 
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Romances Arthur’s last great battle was fought on a Monday 
after Trinity Sunday. And finally no other poem maintains 
throughout a loftier tone of morality, a tone which is upheld by 
the ennobling ideals of men and women, by the solemn lesson 
which the story teaches, by the tender grace with which, the 
touches of false delicacy alone excepted, the pure affections 
are handled, by the reticence which—to the weakening of the 
story—shrinks from too bold a painting of guilty passion. 

The excellence and the shortcomings of Tennyson’s poetry 
are displayed in the Idylls. Setting aside his rare moments 
of inspired elevation, his general work is marred by a certain 
want of creative originality, of breadth of conception, of vigour 
of narrative, of dramatic force of presentment. It is charac- 
terised by a shrinking from the grander and vaster aspects of 
Nature, from the profounder depths of human thought, from the 
most tragic agonies of human passion. It is characterised, also, 
by a preference for that which is minute and detailed in 
outward phenomena, for moderation in opinion, for conven- 
tionality in thought, for tenderness and grace in the affections 
of the heart. To say this is to say, in another form, that 
Tennyson is the true mental representative of an analytic age, 
that its merits and defects are equally his, and that its special 
triumphs in the observation of external Nature are his most 
signal successes. But to the points in which his poetry is truly 
typical of the century must be added his individual excellences,— 
his sustained mastery of form and his unsurpassable literary exe- 
cution, which are the rewards of the conscientious workmanship, 
and artistic instinct of an assimilative, reflective, receptive 
genius. We read his poetry, and return to it again and again 
with unabated zest, for the exquisite perfection with which he 
has expressed ordinary thoughts and common-place feelings, for 
the vivid flashes with which he brings before us visual impres- 
sions, and for the patient microscopic observation which has 
revealed to us new beauties of Nature. We do not read it to be 
transported out of ourselves by its play of passions, by its sug- 
gestive thought, or by its comprehensive grasp of the facts of 
buman life or the outward Universe. 
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Art. Il—Architecture, a Profession or an Art. Edited by 
R. Norman Shaw and T, G. Jackson. London, 1892. 


HIS book seems to mark an epoch in the history of Art. 
For centuries no production of the press has given such 
ground for hope, or has appeared so sure a harbinger of future 
excellence in building work. The separation of a school of 
architects from their professional associates, together with this 
manifesto of the cause and meaning of their emphasized seces- 
sion, is apparently momentous; a true architectural Hegira ; 
and from it may date the proclamation of a renovated architec- 
tural faith, and the first recommencement of sincere, artistic, 
building handicraft. 

The book, though fragmentary, or indeed in some degree 
because of its discursiveness and varied authorship, is highly 
interesting ; it suggests ideas that to most contemporaries may 
be new, although they indicate the ancient axioms concerning 
art. The Essayists, now that they regain their liberty, address 
themselves in various directions, each with his special message 
to the world ; but all re-echoing one another in their eloquent 
denouncement of the injury that art, and those who seek to 
practise art, are suffering from the bondage of professional and 
sordid custom and control. Set free from these, though yet 

rhaps imperfectly, they can assert their rising independence 
in a tone of exultation, as they, one by one, assume the lead 
towards the only way of genuine, homely, and imaginative 
building work. 

Whatever may have been the previous inclinations of the 
several seceders, that which has immediately caused their move- 
ment is the introduction by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects of pseudo-architectural examinations, with diplomas, 
or certificates that the successful postulants are competent to 
build ; with, further, the proposal to demand the sanction of the 
Legislature to this curious assumption ; so that the sole entrance 
to the recognized profession shall be by the turnstile of the Insti- 
tute. The result would be to admit not men of art alone, but 
to afford admission to a motley group of speculating builders, 
quantity computers, auctioneers, agents for empty houses, and 
surveyors curious about dilapidations, ancient lights, &c., who 
in their ambition would consider the false appellation ‘ Archi- 
tect’ an honour; and would strive, as if for wealth or virtue, 
to obtain a set or two of cabalistic capitals affixed to their 
surnames, 

The reason for the project has been carefully explained : it is 
benevolent, The public, it appears, are very ignorant of that 
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which most concerns them; and, from want of homely archi- 
tectural education, they are, no doubt, very liable to error when 
selecting architects, or possibly ami, te, to design and super- 
intend their building work. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects is much impressed by this continual public danger ; 
and it generously offers its assistance to avert the evil. Yet it is 
by no means evident that members of the Royal Institute are 
specially endowed with insight to decide who is and who is not 
efficient and trustworthy as an architect. The great majority 
of real architects in the world’s history were quite incapable 
of even understanding almost every question raised in an ex- 
amination at the Institute; and under such a regimen as is 
now proposed, these perfect master-builders would have been 
excluded from all public practice of their noble handicraft. 

The members of the Royal Institute of British Architects are, 
on the other hand, by no means great as artists, since they do 
not work, they only sketch and draw ; whereas an architect is a 
chief working-man, The public patterns done by most members 
of the Royal Institute are a melancholy contrast to the handi- 
work of uncertificated classical and medieval builders. Asa 
rule we may observe that when all building work was excellent 
in its appropriate form and decoration the imaginative workmen 
were unlearned men ; and now, when quasi-architectural works 
have no artistic value, foolish learning is imposed upon aspi- 
rants as a precedent, needful means and method of professional 
success, 

We find that, to obtain the questionable honour of admission 
to the Royal Institute, a young probationer must give ‘ authentic 
proof of his ability in drawing and perspective. Did the 
master workmen formerly, in times of ancient or of medieval 
art, make drawings in perspective ; and because they never saw 
the Jesuits’ volume on the science, are their works inferior to 
productions of the Royal Institute? Did Ictinus make 
‘authentic drawings in perspective’ ere he gained admission to 
the Institute at Athens; and by certificate or by diploma was, 
with other workmen, qualified to build the Parthenon? Imagine 
the perspective draughtsmen at the Institute deciding that 
Ictinus could not be accepted, since he failed in the first needful 
element of architectural skill! Yet this forlorn Ictinus was an 
architect of such ability that members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects are but as dust beneath him ; and at best are 
merely drawing-masters, not true workers in the stone, like all 
the real architects of old. 

‘ The examination is to be conducted by a Board of Fellows 
of the Institute.” But who is to examine the examiners? How 
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many of these Fellows of the Institute can draw perspective or 
can work in stone? The Royal Institute provides a necessar 
loophole here, and ‘all practitioners before 1875’ have been 
exempted from examination altogether ; though examinations 
are declared to be the wholly needful measure of security for 
those requiring architects. The works of men in practice more 
than seventeen years ago are constantly before us; and we thus 
have evidence enough of ene in elderly practitioners, 
though members of the Institute. hy is not the fine sieve of 
an examination to be employed with them? Of younger men 
we may have hope ; they are not yet well known to be incapable. 
Why should not these younger men, as they accumulate, deter- 
mine to examine and perhaps eject their uncertificated seniors, 
as those who by the regulations of the Institute are not to be 
entrusted with the work of building? 

All this serves to show how ineffective is the Institute as a pro- 
tection for the public. But again, ‘a candidate who may have 
entered into practice’—such is the absurd expression—‘ since 
1875, and before 1885, may submit the working drawings of 
any building erected from his design and under his superin- 
tendence, with a drawing of a building,’ still ‘in perspective, 
and a sheet of ornament,’ That is to say, a jobber, of whatever 
kind, who has an opportunity to build, may hire a draughtsman 
to make working drawings, or to copy them, and these would 
be accepted as entirely professional. The ‘drawing in per- 
spective’ and the ‘sheet of ornament’ may also be vicarious 
productions. Who would be too curious about the authenticity 
of drawings that an architect of seven years’ practice might 
‘submit’? And is it to be wondered at that the ¢lfte of the 
more conscientious architectural artists, young .and old, are 
quitting or repudiating this pretentious Royal Institute of 

ritish Architects ? 

The meaning therefore is that ‘architects,’ who may be any- 
body that can pass a short examination on a set of subjects mostly 
of no use at all to builders, and which, when not actually pro- 
fessional, are below the level and ability of many a School 
Board child, would be admitted to impose their incapacity 
upon the public; a diploma of the Institute being chiefly a 
certificate of architectural absurdity. It would thus seem that 
the true object of this double loophole is to admit a fair pro- 
portion of dull men into the Institute, to serve as a mere 
platform for a class of people who in such associations become 
prominent as talkers; men who may be sometimes taken 
seriously by their taciturn supporters, and are mostly thus 
mistaken by themselves. An Act of Parliament would be a sort 
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of recognition of these pseudo-architectural loquacities ; who 
curiously pose as if their Institute had something in it. Judging 
by the public works and utterances of its distinguished members, 
nothing more hollow can be found within the utmost range 
of metropolitan society; and now that these seceders have 
deliberately pierced the inflation, it may happily subside, and 
thus give place to something really helpful to the building arts. 

In this case none perhaps would be more gratified than 
many present members of the Institute who have their natural 
share of architectural discernment ; they would be relieved of 
the offensive sham that constantly distracts them, and might 
gain that higher self-respect that comes of independent thought 
and dignified association. Young men of education might 
then undertake to work as artisans and real architects upon 
their various buildings; free from sordid care and spurious 
gentility, and anxious only for the excellence and beauty of 
their handicraft. The leadership of building work would be 
abundantly distributed ; and happiness would correspondingly 
extend. Thus, all these strictures on the Institute are never 
hostile to its members ; who indeed are proper objects for bene- 
volent solicitude, and must personally share our worthiest 
consideration and respect. It may be, therefore, hoped that 
those who are at present left behind, as members of the 
Institute, will feel how much superior is the course, how much 
more hopeful is the prospect, of the late seceders; who, while 
seeking to do justice to themselves, desire to separate the real 
from the sham, the efficient from the impotent, the workman’s 
art of building thoughtfully and well from ‘sketches in per- 
spective’ and from ‘ sheets of ornament’ ! 

Since architecture is a practical art, action, not learning, is 
the first requisite ; the work of the mason, not the pedantry of 
the sciolist. ‘The Programme of Work to be done in the 
presence of Moderators’ is useless as a test of architectural 
ability. There are in this programme historic questions, in- 
teresting to the reading man, but not of any moment to the 
artist ; sanitary subjects, such as should be known to every 
householder; a few matters of construction, that could at any 
time be learned; and practical details, concerning which. the 
hodman, the mere labourer, or the artisan, without examination, 
would be of more authority than any member of the Institute. 
What is the value of the ‘history of the Pyramids, their 
design and construction,’ or of all the history that is known 
of architecture, to the young working man, or even to a 
master of the workmen? At the Institute Examinations, 
recently, four ‘General Questions’ have been given; and here 
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are two of them :—‘1, Explain, and illustrate by sketches, the 
following terms :—“ Amphiprostyle,” “ Atrium,” “ Aumbyre,” 
‘‘ Brattishing,” ‘ Crenelle,” “ Extrados,” ‘ Frieze,” ‘ Hagio- 
scope,” ‘ Machicolations,” “Tympanum.”’ And _ again :— 
‘3. Give the dates at which the following architects lived, 
and mention one of the principal works of each :—Ictinus, 
Anthemius of Tralles, William of Sens, Nicolo da Pisa, 
Arnofo di Cambio, Thomas of Canterbury, Bramante, John of 
Padua, John Thorpe.’ As well examine candidates for mis- 
sionary work upon the names of Hebrew sacrificial implements, 
the legislation in Leviticus, Phoenician Meteorology, or on the 
names and genealogies of Israelitish Kings. No single answer 
is of any value to an architect, or would in the least secure 
the public from professional imposture. For men of leisure 
questions such as these may be amusing; but the men of 
highest architectural ability might never answer one of them. 
Indeed the Institute proceeds to say that ‘Candidates are not 
expected to answer all the questions,’ amounting to about 
seventy, besides sketches and drawings, ‘but are to attempt at 
least three of the General Questions,’ of which we have just 
quoted two. The more intelligent artistic members of the 
Institute must know that these examinations are but a delusion, 
and in every sense an imposition, whose true object is to 
give a fiction of importance to their Institute by thus in- 
flicting a ridiculous and needless task upon the inexperienced 
young men who annually seek to enter their profession ; 
and whose friends are mystified by this nonsensical parade of 
frothy sciolism. If wise parents wish to make a youth a real 
architect, they should avoid the Institute entirely. First give 
him tools ; and then a piece of stone or wood to try his hand 
upon. If he succeeds, then place him in the shop of a 
contractor, where he may both see and learn all kinds of work, 
and may have practice of the most improving kind. Become a 
finished hand, and having exercised his brain with moderate 
reading and with ample thought, and being well conducted and 
trustworthy, accidents apart, he will not wait for opportunity ; 
he will be sought for, urgently ; and ere he reaches twenty-five, 
not only will he be in full command, but he will have a school 
and pupils of his own, who, happy in their work, will pity the 
poor fellows who had lost themselves in that great cavern of 
despair whose entrance is the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

The respective methods of the medieval working masons 
and the modern draughtsman are now prominently illustrated 
at St. Mary’s, Oxford. There the spire was built 600 years 
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ago; and, having stood five centuries and a half, some repara- 
tions were effected by ‘an architect,’ whose work in forty years, 
as we are told, is in a worse condition than the medieval 
masonry. The old masons chose and worked their stone with 
knowledge of its character and qualities. Being sedimentary, 
it should be laid upon its bed, so that, as in a pile of books, 
the edges of the laminations, not the sides, should be exposed, 
and the hard strata should protect the softer parts. The clerkly 
people who directed the repairs were not, of course, experienced 
artisans ; and so there may have been no knowledge or concern 
about the bedding or selection of the stone ; which, when con- 
venient from its shape or size, was, at that period, often built up 
carelessly on edge; and then, the weather soaking in, the frost 
destroyed the work, The efficient medieval masons would have 
been entirely puzzled by an Institute-examination; but the 
modern architect who thus ‘ restored’ could, no doubt, even 
‘illustrate by sketches’ ‘ Amphiprostyle’ and ‘ Machicolations’ ! 

Not only was the be eeagens of the old ‘ sitting’ artisans 
so much superior to that supplied by flitting draughtsmen ; 


but the men who built the spire actually designed it as they 
built. They lived at Oxford, at the work; and living there 
they saw and felt that a stout spire, with heavy and elaborate 


pinnacles, would be a fitting coronal for the massive tower of 
St. Mary’s Church. This dignified and masterly design of 
uncertificated masons has been imitated frequently by modern 
architects ; but universally in total disregard or non-appreciation 
of the original artistic scheme. A stumpy spire, and some 
coarse parody of the grand group of pinnacles, are piled upon, 
and thought to glorify a narrow stilted tower, in bulk not 
equal to a quarter of the old masons’ beautiful design, at Oxford. 
These mean, ill-proportioned travesties, abounding through the 
country, are then said to have been ‘ modelled on’ the steeple of 
St. Mary’s. 

To lay readers, and to those not well rok ha with our 
architectural affairs, some words of frank apology may possibly 
be due for these direct remarks. And yet this subject is of 
universal interest. We are never, here in England, and espe- 
cially in London, out of sight of building work ; and all this’ 
work is done in our own time in misery and hatefulness ; whereas 
it should be the delight of all the world, especially of those 
who happily produce it. It is therefore in no sectional or party 
spirit that these words are penned. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the architectural profession, and the various 
building trades are not of more than casual interest and 
insignificant proportions in the scope of our discussion. We 
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are now considering whither this new move of the Essayists 
may be leading us; and what a wondrous change in all society, 
as well as in our architects and other workmen, may result from 
the bold utterances of these thirteen men of art. Now that 
this movement has been made, the public may regard the 
matter as of some concern ; and may begin to make some general 
acquaintance with the art that most affects them. Thus it may 
be possible to arouse an influence apart from dilettante cliques, 
and ‘business’ Institutes; and building art may be again a 
constant means of happiness, instead of an ubiquitous display of 
social vanity. 

All architecture is, or ought to be, a work dependent on the 
needs and circumstances of the population; it results from 
public habitude. In Greece, where outdoor life was general, 
and athletic games were universal, architecture was essentially 
a public work, and was a shrine on which to manifest the grace 
and glory of the human form. In medieval France, where 
building stone was plentiful and well distributed, a public life 
less absolute was recognized in her magnificent cathedrals and 
large parish churches. But in England, where the harsher 
climate gives the home peculiar influence on the people’s 
character, the houses were the school of building art. The 
parish churches were comparatively numerous and small; half 
homish places, that led public architectural interest up to the 
grander churches of the abbeys and cathedrals. In those times 
the public were themselves artificers and builders. Village 
workmen knew all kinds of work ; and built their cottages and 
other structures in unconscious, simple picturesqueness. They 
were undirected, yet unfailingly direct in method; and they 
used their fancy as an elevating interact, an emphasis and a 
relief from what would otherwise become but painful drudgery, 
such as is experienced by our modern working men. 

Most people seem to think that building is a recondite, myste- 
rious art, requiring much instruction, special talent, and peculiar 
experience ; whereas no work is simpler or more practicable by 
any man of sense. Of course it must beso. By nature men were 
meant to live in houses; and, for this reason, Providence has 
given to almost all men aptitude for building handicraft, and for 
the rational arrangement of a plan. Nothing but joyful careful- 
ness is, further, needed. Here, in London, on account of the 
pernicious and demoralizing tenure of the land, to build is held 
to be in some respects degrading; and the well-to-do affect 
and cultivate peculiar ignorance even of the houses that they 
live in. On this affectation and this ignorance the Royal 
Institute of British Architects is founded. Architecture, the 
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most popular of the arts, cannot exist or thrive on leaseholds ; 
it is essentially of freehold origin and growth; it springs from 
absolute possession, and in London consequently it, at present, 
is impossible. It is a silent art, and grows unconsciously in 
practical development, and not by means of talking Institutes 
and tumid lecturers. It is deliberate, for permanent enjoyment, 
and not hasty, for a speculating gain. Were the people fairly 
well instructed in the first necessity of family existence, so that 
they might build, or supervise the building of their houses, this 
absurdly Royal Institute would have no locus standi, and would 
quickly disappear. ; 

Since our enquiry respecting the capacity and fitness of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to say who are and who 
are not to be allowed to act as master-builders, so called ‘ archi- 
tects,’ cannot at present be responded to, we must for this 
discussion seek for some reply, both personal and practical, 
from the reported utterances of the Royal Institute, and in the 
public works conducted by its more successful members. Some 

ears since, the President, Sir Gilbert Scott, assured the 
nstitute that ‘five-sixths of the architectural students were 
worth nothing in the world,’ and yet that ‘they stood as good a 
chance of getting on as any one else.’ This statement having 
reference to a period some twelve to twenty years ago, it may 
be calculated that these pupils, of such perfect quality and 
prospects, are the very men who now propose to judge their 
younger brethren. The President made no suggestion that the 
students would improve; his point was that their state con- 
tinuing worthless they would still succeed. We take the 
members and the Fellows of the Royal Institute to include some 
of these prophesied successful men ; of whom, on their own former 
President’s authority, five-sixths are thus unworthy. Are these 
items of the ‘great majority’ to be directors of examinations, 
and to certify that others, also ‘ worthless,’ are fit architectural 
associates for themselves? If so, the present practice of pro- 
fessional selection tends to the continued and increasing 
degradation of the Royal Institute. Had the proportion of 
artistic poverty been less pronounced, there might have been 
some hope ; but five-sixths of evil multiplied continually into 
itself seems desperate. Yet this, judging fairly from their 
public demonstrations, really is the character and quality of the 
rofession at the present time. The accepted members of the 
Royal Institute may be devoid of artisan ability, whatever be 
their science, or their business aptitude ; such people may be even 
Presidents and Fellows of the Institute, and no absurdity is recog- 
nized. The examinations being trivial and merely sciolistic, a 
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mere man of business may, with little difficulty, pass them, and 
obtain the coveted distinction, charming to the man of business, 
of a stray proportion of the alphabet upon his business card ; 
which, by the undiscerning public, may be taken as an evidence 
or sign of architectural capability. A wandering builder, with 
an eye exclusively to profit; an inferior draughcsman’s clerk ; a 
little tradesman in a market town, at times an auctioneer ; the 
keeper of a registry for letting houses, or a ‘ professor’ of house 
drains and sanitation, if in any way he build the merest cottage, 
could by means of some small, very useless knowledge, gain 
admission to the Institute; and, by assiduous attendance, 
manifest incapables attain distinction there. What would 
be thought of any College, say of Surgeons, with examinations 
so delusive and unpractical that butchers, hairdressers, and 
undertakers might with ease prepare for them, and yet remain 
incapable of surgery ; and that these ‘men of business’ being 
members, even Fellows, of the College, should conduct and 
regulate examinations, to the entire professional neglect of 
manual discipline and art in surgery? 

Till very recently there had been at St. Alban’s Abbey Church 
a three-light decorated window of surpassing excellence; as 
near perfection in its outline and proportions, tracery, and 
practical details as any window of the medieval period. The 
artisan who made it, if examined, would have failed entirely at 
the Institute ; he could not have ‘attempted,’ even, any ‘ general 
question.’ We supply an illustration of the work that this 
unqualified supposed probationer could actually do. Beside it 
we have placed the lately-substituted modern window, made 
from a ‘design’ by one who could have answered every ques- 
tion at the Institute, and as many more as might be offered ; 
who, though not in the profession, is an enthusiast in architec- 
ture and construction. Here the professional method, in per- 
fection as a graphic work, may be compared with the spon- 
taneous, artistic handicraft of uncertificated masons. Thus, 
in the medieval window the proportion of the tracery to the 
lower lights has been most gracefully adjusted by the light 
heads springing much below the impost of the outer arch. The 
cusping of the lights is small and flat, and the tracery is formed 
of circles, entire or segmentary, whose apertures become the 
expressive features of the window ; while the outer lines of curve 
suggest constructive equilibrium. The chief mouldings are so 
moderately raised above the glass that all the forms are well 
discerned ; the shadows are all delicate, and nothing interrupts 
or mars the general effect of the design. 

The draughtsman’s window, on the other hand, has no such 
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graceful balance of proportion in the tracery and the lights; 
indeed the tracery is stilted, on the large coarse cuspings, much 
above the impost of the arch, The window, consequently, is 
ungainly-looking, meagre, and uncouth. The tracery is angular 
rather than circular; the crooked lines, and not the apertures, 
are dominant. The mouldings are so large that from below 
the openings of the tracery are half, or more than half ob- 
scured, and heavy shadows so obliterate the cusping that the 
window is not seen for the details. We would do justice 
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to the Institute; and here we have abundantly the culture 
that they fervently desire, and also ve Ages 9" ability, 
without proportionate success, The clerkly method of pro- 
fessionalism is the chief cause of the failure; draughtsmen lay 
on mouldings in a useless or pernicious way, and take the 
foolish ornament for architecture. Well-instructed artisans, 
continually at the work, see how to modify details to every 
incident and need; but in this special aptitude the in- 
experienced Cesigner, seldom on the building, must habitually 
fail. Which would the Fellows of the Institute, the critics, 
working artisans, respectively prefer: the window of the un- 
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acceptable true architect, or that of the designer only, impotent 
in handicraft ? 

To go back into history ; for about a quarter of a century, 
from 1835 to 1859, a nobleman of great respectability, but of no 
ability at all in architecture, was the first President of the, not 
yet Royal, Institute of British Architects. Then came a gentle- 
man of culture and of sympathetic power, bewitched, and almost 
paralysed, however, by the business-like Profession. His work, 
the drawing office, at the Bank of England, picturesque, refined, 
and able, although curiously inconvenient, and now mostly 
cleared away, was a reminiscence of the great hall at Padua. 
His adjacent Sun Fire Office, the finest building of its kind 
and size in England, is yet hardly noticed by our citizens. The 
Taylor Institute at Oxford, a most careful and admiring imita- 
tion of Greek work, was looked upon as beautiful when first 
designed ; but, owing to the current inartistic method, it has no 
artistic life, and is but a most graceful composition, done in 
melancholy stone. The personal attention given by Cockerell 
to the details of his work would, had he been an artisan, have 
raised him to a very high position in the history of architecture. 
His unwearied assiduity in carrying out the young lamented 
Elmes’s beautiful St. George’s Hall at Liverpool, was no 
mere ‘business’ undertaking; but resulted from abundant 
generosity of mind. In true artistic feeling, in high cha- 
racter, in simple yet distinguished manners, and in generous 
self-devotion to his work, not one of his successors has ap- 
proached the first professional President of the Institute; who, 
with his scenic drawings of Renaissance works, as well as by 
his own attractive personality, so charmed the Royal Academy 
students fifty years ago. 

At the same period a young man in the office of an ‘ architect 
of eminence’ had practical advice. ‘Don’t trouble yourself 
about “art” and all that nonsense, but contrive to get your 
finger into every City job, as I do; and you will succeed.’ 
We have reduced the emphasis. The man was a surveyor, 
business-like and astute; and he became the third, and a 
peculiarly characteristic, President of the Institute of British 
Architects. He had not ‘troubled about art’; he had, in fact, 
his salaried, clerkly source of inspiration, otherwise his 
ghost, well known and palpable. No one who knew the archi- 
tect and anything of architecture, examining the new Royal 
Exchange, would be at all deceived by the reputed authorship 
of the design. ‘ The architect’ could no more have done it than 
he could have wrought the masons’ work. His real ‘ work’ 


is the dull, dreary building at Mill Hill, where a huge portico 
and 
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and columns serve to emphasize the misery of the place. For 
the Exchange design he chose the portico of the Pantheon as 
a front, without adhering to the depth that makes that portico 
so beautiful; and two hideous excrescences, of late removed, 
upon the ancient building, were remembered in the modern 
imitation, Tite never was an architect in any sense of art; but, 
like the rest, he adopted a delusive name, and was professional, 
merely ; having no artistic hand for building work, or even 
any skill in general design. He was excellent, in his own 
money-making way, as a surveyor, who could furnish evidence 
and parry much cross-questioning ; and as a man of ‘ business’ 
his position at the Royal Institute of British Architects was 
thoroughly appropriate. 

After the designer of the wholly inartistic Library at Uni- 
versity College, London, the fifth President was a leading 
connoisseur ; himself particularly ductile in his architectural 
expenditure, and painfully protracted in his eloquence ; which, 
notwithstanding, could not be neglected at the Institute, since 
possibly the speaker might become a valuable patron. Thus, 
triennial and biennial changes brought new men of absolute 
incompetence as real architects and building artisans into the 
chair. Among them were some able men in ‘ business’ ways, 
and in the imitating trade; and more particularly men who 
could mislead the clergy in their schemes of ‘ restoration’ and 
church building, These have made our country more con- 
temptible and base in architecture even than the United States ; 
since we have been degraded in the very presence of the 
art of ancient times, while they are half a hemisphere removed 
from medieval buildings. 

Passing over many recent Presidents, whose names recall no 
effort of original creative art, we light upon another City archi- 
tect, whose work is of the very lowest and the most pretentious 
kind. The Leadenhall and Smithfield Market elevations and 
details are everything that they should never be, and nothing 
that can satisfy true architectural discernment. The worthless, 
dirt-encumbered decoration at the Smithfield Market-building, 
and the Gracechurch Street facade at Leadenhall, are at the very 
nadir of artistic architectural ability. The perpetrator of these 
multiplied offences was selected by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to be their chief and President for two whole years. 
How great the decadence from Cockerell to Jones! And yet 
this Royal Institute pretends to dictate to the public whom 
they are to trust with building work, and whom they should 
refuse. The tables, here, have been entirely turned. The 
public, in their ignorance, had patronised a man of curious 
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incapacity, even as a pseudo-architectural pattern-maker ; there- 
fore, as the man of business had become commercially success- 
ful, the admiring Royal Institute of British Architects, in its 
professional and business spirit, cordially adopted him as their 
distinguished representative; and made him still more ob- 
viously absurd by their peculiar preference. 

The primal and essential element of art is touch ; by touch 
all art is gained, and by ideas art develops. The true artisan 
has learnt the manual alphabet of art ; and thus can write his 
own artistic language, with abundant suitable expression, 
homely or poetic, in his work. The method of the Royal 
Institute excludes all this; it deals with imitations mostly ; 
though at times a trash, that is mistaken for originality 
because it has no meaning, is the senseless substitute. On 
homely art, the practice of the people on their freeholds, 
without drawings other than their own, the noble building 
utterance of medieval times and of all time is founded. At 
the Renaissance building work became theatrical, not homely 
or vernacular; the designs were imitative, not spontaneous ; 
ornamental, not expressive ; they were all imputed and affixed, 
and never emanated from the work. To despair of a revived 
vernacular in architecture is absurd ; since no true building art 
is other than vernacular. An imitation may be perfect in its 
way, which proves its error; it has limits. But true art is 
never perfect; it is always in development, and incomplete. 
Our modern imitators when they do their best can but despair ; 
their end has come, their last attempt has failed, and they have 
not developed art. 

A whole city built with care in the scholastic, classic method 
of professional designs, the imitative outcome of examinations 
at the Royal Institute, would be, from endless repetition of its 
lifeless details, utterly revolting, and insufferably dull. But 
workmen practically trained in a vernacular, artistic mode, 
familiar to the public, would develop constant novelty and 
endless beauty by adapting their details and architectural com- 
binations to the needs of each advancing epoch, and of every 
individual building. Thus stagnation, lifeless imitation, and 
monotony would be prevented; and no Royal Institute of 
drawing masters would be possible. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, though architectural designs were 
formed on classic or Italian reminiscences, the workmen still 
had, in the details and direction of most buildings, much to say 
and do. Sir Christopher Wren was more indebted to his work- 
men than to drawing clerks for what is most enjoyable through- 
out his works; and many houses of that period, now old- 
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fashioned, are yet so artistic that they are acknowledged 
architectural gems. The seventeenth-century doorways, still in 
Queen’s Square, Westminster, though rude in execution, are of 
infinitely greater value than the entrance doorway of Buck- 
ingham Palace. They are, unprofessional ; the artist had been 
free and happy in his work; and work must always be of 
value in which the experienced artisan’s delight has been 
secured. Thus, as in honesty, the chief reward in art is for the 
man that faithfully produces it; the secondary influence and 
result are for the world. 

If this test of character and value is applied to buildings 
throughout England, it will give to those not hitherto accus- 
tomed to appreciate architectural work a fair criterion, beyond 
their own unwarranted and superficial preference or objection, 
for the real merits or demerits of each building. Many suppose 
that, since they do not find elaborate and celebrated buildings 
beautiful, the cause must be their own deficiency and igno- 
rance. This may be so; but since most modern work is bad, 
the chance is great that their own sympathetic although un- 
instructed architectural feeling is revolted; and that they 
are over-modest in their self-depreciation. Between humanity 
in art and in our human nature there is constant mutual 
recognition. 

Yet, in the main, Renaissance work is very different from 
this; its reference is mostly to the learned, the exotic, and 
the unfamiliar. It appeals especially to wonder for peculiar 
admiration ; and it has its origin apart from homeliness. Even 
St. Paul’s, save in the details that are evidently the design of 
those that wrought them, never claims our sympathy as do the 
Parthenon, the glorious front at Rheims, or the more simple 
Abbey Church at Romsey. Most Renaissance buildings are 
but feats, in various modes of composition; scenic architec- 
tural arrangements, not true art. The products of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects are artificial in this way; and 
though designed to be admired, as never is the case with art, 
the admiration either fails entirely, or is so fleeting that it 
hardly seems to have existed. Works like these are wholly 
destitute of that ideal workmanship which gains immediate 
sympathy, and so expands and elevates the soul of the intelli- 
gent and sensible beholder. 

Thus we are told that when the celebrated statesman, 
Daniel Webster, on first entering, beheld the Abbey Church at 
Westminster, he burst into tears. By many this would be 
attributed to the religious sentiment, to the weakness of eccle- 
siasticism ; or, on the other hand, to the apparent age and 
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venerable aspect of the building. But there are religious build-. 
ings far beyond the age of our inspired mason’s presbyterium 
that do not similarly touch the heart. St. Peter’s great basilica 
at Rome is some two-thirds as old, and, with St. Paul’s in 
London and St. Isaac’s at St. Petersburg, is dedicated to religious 
uses ; yet these buildings would be quite incapable of causing 
such emotion in the strong-nerved statesman’s soul. The mis- 
take is reasonable; since the public, finding little in their 
architectural surroundings, the productions of the Royal Insti- 
tute, to excite spontaneous reverence, when they see the won- 
drous art of old, the creation of illiterate master-masons, in a 
church, imagine, without due consideration, that their admira- 
tion is ecclesiastical religious feeling. But what influenced 
Webster most was neither sanctity nor yet antiquity, but sym- 
pathy, although perhaps unrecognized, with the great working 
men who, wholly uncertificated, built the church; and as they 
built designed it. Their great work was a direct expression 
of their own poetic aptitude and artisan delight ; and Webster 
felt its overpowering influence. 

Though art is in its origin and sentiment the workman’s joy, 
that ‘helps to lighten his life’s burden, and that lends a charm 
to the monotony of toil,’ it will become, according to the worth 
and character of each beholder, a delight to all mankind. Some 
may admire with mere astonishment and wonder, but some also 
with discernment and intelligence; and in our day, as we so 
happily discover in the volume now before us, others can delight 
in art with human sympathy. These latter only can immediately 
appreciate true art; instinctively they feel it, ere deliberate 
discernment has its opportunity. Most men and women of our 
time are charmed with ornament and cleverness ; their happi- 
ness, or rather their enjoyment, is of an inferior kind, not 
founded on a generous appreciation of humanity in its superior 
moods or noblest demonstrations, but on a mere display of 
opulence and sensual prettiness; as if a spangled and bejewelled 
ballerina should assume precedence of a Beatrice or Imogen. 
Most modern ornamental work is therefore inartistic, and is used 
by Fellows of the Institute and others, quite commercially, as a 
sufficient and attractive substitute for art. On this base substi- 
tute, again, is founded the distinctly business-like ‘ profession 
of an architect.’ 

Our modern buildings, consequently, are not art at all, but 
only artifice. They may contain some artist’s work, as in the 
Gibbons’ carvings at St. Paul’s; but almost universally they are 
merely calculated to mislead the undiscerning. Throughout 
England the professional expenditure on country seats, and 
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highly ornamental banks, and warehouse buildings, is a 
melancholy show of ignorance and waste, 

Within the distance between perfect art and perfect artifice, 
there are, however, several degrees of merit and demerit among 
architects of various schools, who are employed to give to 
churches that self-conscious air, of ornament or of asceticism, 
which is thought to be impressive. Artisans are never, now, 
employed by Churchmen to ‘devyse’ their buildings ; though to 
working men the Church owes all its architectural distinction. 
Certainly, the clergy ought, in their own sphere, to see that 
working people are not mulcted of that special charm in work 
that gives its chief poetic zest to honest industry. The public 
have no wish to undervalue or depreciate the working class ; 
they would be happy to promote and hail their social and 
artistic resurrection. But they have so often heard of the ‘ ages 
of art’ that they take art to be a transient wonder, that at 
certain periods and in special places visited the earth, and can 
be only imitated now ; quite failing to discern that art poten- 
tially is always with us, and that artisans, when working 
with delight and freedom, will, with experience, undoubtedly 
develop art. 

For some two centuries, while the present architectural method 
has endured, the several handsome edifices built in London have 
had but a dilettante and traditional repute. The public do not 
understand them; they admire them, as they are instructed to 
admire, without due comprehension. These elaborate buildings 
are supposed to be artistic, since they are designed in some 
reputed architectural ‘style’; and, though they are entirely 
distinct from art, yet in their own inferior way there are, as with 
the architects, degrees of quality and worth among them. They 
are sometimes clever and superbly graceful compositions, in 
which a consummate sense of form and outline is associated 
with a scholarly acquaintance, and a masterly facility with 
classic orders ; but more frequently, and almost universally at 
present, they are but a coarse display of wealth, with small 
intelligence, and with no claim on sympathy. 

The ruling motive of these buildings is symmetric repetition, 
without progress or variety; the object, it appears, is rather to 
conceal their special character and application than to display 
and emphasize them. Every front is to engage the entire scope 
of vision with some balanced form, and to subordinate all multi- 

licity of need and occupation to a duplex and reflected outline. 
he great multitude, it seems, admire such lifeless composition ; 
and it is accepted as a showy substitute for art. 

Admitting this, there are in London many works of pseudo- 
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architecture that do credit to their several composers. Somerset 
House has one peculiar element that later buildings lack ; it 
looks as if designed expressly for the satisfaction of the draughts- 
man who compiled it; it has no appearance of the slightest 
care to gratify a mob, or a committee. The composer had self- 
confidence ; and popularity and prettiness were not to be the 
gauge of his successful work. He evidently did his best to 
please himself; and so his building has the dignity that comes 
of singleness of purpose. Still, the work is harsh and cheerless, 
fitter for a prison than for comfortable use. It is without 
amenity, except perhaps in portions of the Strand and river 





SOMERSET HOUSE. THE THE ADDITIONS, ‘IN ACCORDANCE,’ BY 
EMBANKMENT FRONT. FELLOWS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


fronts; and it suggests mere quarrying and mechanics, in a 
way quite inconsistent with imaginative charm, and grateful 
human effort. Thus these chilling elevations need a covering 
of perennial climbing plants, with flowers on the window- sills ; 
associated objects tending to enjoyment and delight. The 
courtyard is a stony desert. Were it made a lawn and flower 
garden, what a pleasure it might be to daily passengers along 
the Strand ! 

When, many years ago, King’s College was about to be 
erected in immediate contact with Sir William Chambers’s 
scholarly Italian work, Sir Robert Peel gave, in the House 
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of Commons, .a distinct assurance that the newer elevations 
should be made in architectural accordance with the adjoining 
building. Notwithstanding this authoritative pledge, the 
founders of King’s College made their buildings a weak 
travesty of Grecian architecture, wholly inconsistent with 
the adjacent work. Their actual successors are, it seems, 
advancing on this old transgression; and the addition facing 
the Embankment is an eyesore on our public building. This 
most offensive structure of stock brickwork is an illustration 
of our architectural art. We are pretending, or supposed, to 
have a taste, and we continually study ‘culture.’ This is 
our way ; we study only, and we do not practise what we know. 
King’s College has an architectural Professor of its own; and 
here we have the obvious result. The architectural culture 
at our colleges is mere pretence, a thing to talk about, and 
not to live by; and the genuine demonstration of it all is the 
Embankment elevation of King’s College. Here, however, 
there has been no lack of high professional protection ; all 
the work has been designed by Fellows of the mr Institute 
of British Architects. 

Still more recently than the Italian dialect, a copy of Greek 
architectural details became the fashion. This scholastic imi- 
tation of a mode of building suited to a climate utterly unlike 
our own, was most unfortunate ; it constantly resulted in some 
solecism or absurdity. For instance, an observant visitor to the 
British Museum, when approaching the huge colonnade, must 
feel that it has no appropriate foundation. Such large columns 
would in a Grecian temple have proportionately solid footings : 
steps massive and deep, that in appearance, as in fact, might 
properly support such ponderous structures. But in our draw- 
ing masters’* imitation these high steps are wanting; and 
instead there are thin slabs of stone, made to appear still thinner 
by projecting mouldings, introduced to suit pedestrian, not 
artistic needs ; an imitation of thin woodwork done in stone. 
An architectural support cannot be made proportionate at once 
to such enormous cylinders and to the human foot; and in our 
medieval English art the entrance steps are made distinct from 
the base moulding of the building ; since the former are for the 
ascent of mobile men, the latter for the obvious architectural 
foundation of a monumental edifice. 





* Sir Robert Smirke could work with either hand. When the right hand 
became fatigued, he used the left. But then he used a pencil, not a chisel, for 
his work. His ideas were limited and few, and his architectural details were 
continually repeated. If a mould were wanted at the Post Office, it could be 
obtained at the Custom House, and rice versd. Something like a score of imita- 
tive Greek details sufficed for Smirke’s designs throughout the country. 
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Such Grecian colonnades are wholly out of place in London; 
and, still further north, these forms, depending for their due 
effect on bright habitual sunshine, are soe inconsistent. 
The constructions on the Mound at Edinburgh are not real, 
unsophisticated architecture, they are bastard sciolism done in 
stone, Art is entirely wanting; there is nothing but a fashion- 
able work of imitation, done to gain the tutored admiration of 
that class of people who are wholly ignorant of the art thus 
travestied, but who are more admiring, possibly, because of 
their defective knowledge. 

After Greek purism there came another period of imitative 
renaissance Italian architecture, just coeval with a copying, 
mechanical pretence of medieval art. According to the former 
method, various palaces at Florence, Rome, and Venice were, 
with modulations, reproduced in several buildings in the west 
of London, and elsewhere throughout the country; and they 
made a show. The earliest imitations were decidedly the best, 
because they were the closest copies; and the Farnese and 
Pandolfini palaces were smoothly reproduced in small, to suit 
our size of rooms and buildings. The fenestral method, and 
the arcaded forms of Venice, were adopted as the fashion; and 
they have been vulgarized by ‘botchers’ throughout England, 
until further degradation seems to be impossible. Yet never 
has the Royal Institute of British Architects denounced this 
infinite corruption. Its own members are indeed the chief 
promoters of the mischief, which they studiously ‘ design.’ 

Again, though in the so-called medieval architectural revival 
nothing was revived, all things available were imitated. It was 
amusing to observe how, as each old building was discovered 
by the illustrators, it was promptly seized to serve as a 
‘design’ by some accomplished imitator; how again, when 
almost every ancient English work of art had been thus 
curiously appropriated, an imitative mixture of Venetian Gothic 
with our Early English forms supplied a new material for the 
manufacture of designs. This architectural hybrid was quite 
barren of artistic worth. The Museum building, near the Parks 
at Oxford, showed its impotence ; and in the Hyde Park shrine, 
we have a most elaborate exhibition of its failure as a means 
of art. 

Contemporary with the medieval, false Renaissance was and 
is the deadly architectural plague of ‘ restoration ;’ by which, ° 
under the pretence of vivifying it, whenever an old building 
was instinct with the vitality and the poetic power of the old 
artisans, it was, generally by some member of the Royal Institute, 
and with much obtrusive care, destroyed. In London there have. 
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been, unfortunately, few old buildings extant to be ruined and 
defaced. At Westminster the restoration of the northern transept 
of the Abbey is a vain attempt; no one would take it for a 
work of art. The thing is too precise and overdone; petty and 
pretty; there is none of the creative boldness of the old 
masons. The restorer’s details might have been designed for 
ivory work, they are so small, and fine, and unimpressive ; and, 
compared with the adjacent pinnacles, they look absurd. As to 
the interior, that is suffering obscuration from the new and 
wholly inappropriate stained glass in the windows; till at 
length the place will be a huge kaleidoscope, and will become 
invisible by day without the aid of electricity or gas. 

Our recent meddlers and restorers, although members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, appear incapable of under- 
standing the acute and varied genius of the medieval artisans ; 
and so they seek to give a much admired completeness to the 
old masons’ seemingly unfinished work. Their neat ideas are 
similar to those of topiarian gardeners a century or two ago, 
who clipped the yew trees to their notion of what well con- 
ducted trees should be, and gave uncultivated nature symmetry 
and form. Thus our restoring British Architects, and the 
custodians of ancient buildings, failing to perceive the difference 
between achievement and completeness, do not see that incom- 
pleteness often is the essence of artistic work. Without the art 
the work might be completed; but in art there will be 
reticence. The expression being adequately given and the 
effect obtained, the artist holds his hand; to advance again 
towards completeness would be pleonastic, and would actually 
detract from the artistic power and feeling of the work, which 
should be left with human sentiment and imperfection stamped 
upon it, giving monumental life. The working builders of the 
choir at Westminster inserted coloured glass where it was 
needed for their architectural object; and, that their fine 
building might be fairly visible, they, limiting the colour, left 
the glazing, to so many modern eyes, imperfect. Members of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, who draw in offices, 
and traffic in designs, apparently have no idea of the old 
workman’s thoroughly artistic care as he wrought on the 
buildings, and could thus continually observe the architectural 
development and needs of his expressive work. 

All architecture is but the combined result of workmanship 
and light. The workman builds, and moulds, and carves, in 
trust that sunbeams will, of course, illuminate his work. 
Every projection, buttress, column, arch, and cornice, is de- 
signed to catch or intercept the light; and only by the 
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contrast and gradation of bright sunshine and deep shade can 
architectural effects be gained. The ampler, therefore, the 
potentiality of light, the more effective and more charming can 
the work be made. 

But then the light itself must be employed, just as the stone 
is used, artistically, and with appropriate volume and variety. 
A moulding is cut deep to get contrasted light and shade; it is 
made round or open to obtain a delicate gradation of these 
local tones. And the old workman, ever present at the build- 
ing, thus invented, rather than designed, the Early English 
mouldings that we all admire. But if, as sometimes happens in 
interiors, the lights cross one another, the poctic labour of the 
workman may be neutralized ; its suitable effects may fail, from 
want of proper shadow. In such cases deep stained glass may 
be of real architectural value. 


Thus, in the transepts of an Abbey or Cathedral Church, the 
flood of light from every side might leave no shade ; and all 
the details of the stonework might be unrelieved, tame and 
monotonous. But with the windows of one front toned down 
judiciously with coloured glass, the light from the end windows 
of the other transept would be made effective right across the 
church; and forms and details would be emphasized in an 


artistic way. There would be the appropriate chiaroscuro, 
which in painting is well recognized, but which in architecture 
is too often overlooked. This shows how needful is trained 
architectural experience and observation at the building; so 
entirely different from the inartistic, clerkly method of pro- 
fessional control, on which the Royal Institute of British 
Architects relies, when even seeking to conduct examinations. 

Apsidal and square east ends of churches may need coloured 
glass in certain windows as a blind, At Westminster, to those 
who do not understand these things, the stained glass in the 
east triforium may appear absurdly placed ; so distant as to be 
but little valued. Were it removed, however, its great use 
would be immediately evident ; the apse would be obscured by 
an excess of concentrated and contrasted light. But, on the 
other hand, additional deep-toned, memorial glass has been of 
late inserted in the windows, to the increasing obscuration, even 
to the effective architectural annihilation, of the church. The 
public, wholly ignorant of architectural art, the dilettanti and 
the clergy, still more dangerous with their little knowledge, have, 
it seems, assumed that since stained glass appears in various 
Gothic windows, therefore all such windows should be filled 
with coloured glass, with no regard at all to the elaborated 
architecture of the building. 
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During the Middle Ages, as the men of wealth became 
increasingly desirous of display, good architecture was quite 
insufficient for their purpose, and the masons’ work became 
prosaic, and mechanical, and large. The churches after the 
‘black death’ were, as a special piety, made twice or 
thrice as spacious as could ever be required; and, instead 
of walling, there were merely buttresses and glass. Wide, 
transomed, lofty windows of the gridiron form were filled 
with pictures badly drawn; the building was toned down to 
dulness, and the glass was more effective than the masonry. 
The beholder looked up from the nugatory building to the 
glaring but obscuring colour, instead of studying the building 
under proper window-light. The church was thus subordinated 
to a decoration, It was made ‘complete’; the incidental 
dominating the essential; an unfailing test and evidence of 
architectural debasement. And at Westminster such de- 
gradation of the Abbey Church, and also of St. Margaret’s, is 
now in steady progress, under the direction of some member 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. The great 
working men who left the choir at Westminster adroitly in- 
complete, had never certainly intended to obscure, and bury in 
deep darkness, their magnificent and richly-moulded masons’ 
work, 

Thus architectural art is possible and vivifying only when 
the leader of the workmen is continually present at the build- 
ing, and when drawing clerks are placed below the working 
master, not above him. Art is a work, and not a mere pro- 
fession or a business; and the wrist and shoulder, not the 
fingers, or a clerkly ledger, are the means of its production. 
Still, to many not habitually acquainted with artistic work, the 
difference between true art and imitation may appear obscure. 
To give an illustration: furniture by Chippendale is for the 
present much in vogue; and if a genuine old chair is carefully 
examined, it will be observed that on the plainer parts the 
artistic carver’s tool-marks are retained, not smoothed away. 
The carver, as an artist, held that his best work, the carving, 
should be treated with the highest finish, and that therefore the 
plain work immediately surrounding it should be, in due 
subordination, less complete ; suggesting that the enrichment 
had engaged his thought supremely, and that the plainer work 
was, in proportion, undervalued. It is in artistic work, just as 
in Nature’s own designs, that such gradational contrivances 
occur; but in the modern, inartistic imitation, everything is 
made monotonously smooth and lifeless. 

After this description of the true artistic method, let us turn 

to 
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to modern architectural practice as exhibited in works which 
illustrate that test and guarantee of business aptitude, artistic 

wer, and professional intelligence, the Royal Institute of 

ritish Architects. No unfair selection will be made, nor is 
there in our critical remarks upon contemporary works or 
institutions the least personal reflection. We are dealing with 
a public Institute, its works and its proposals, and we wish 











A NATURAL HISTORY CATHEDRAL FRONT. A TOY MUSEUM. 


to give the public an unbiassed statement of their interest in 
the matter. 

Recently, a stoneware manufacture, a mechanical and 
moulded substitute for art, in constant repetition throughout a 
whole building, and apparently in many buildings, has been 
much employed. It is of a nauseous reddish-yellow tint, the 
most revolting in a mass that could have been produced. At 
Holborn Bars there is a hard, metallic-looking specimen of this 
poor ornament, and at St. Paul’s School, Hammersmith, there 
is another; but at South Kensington, the new Museum of 
Natural History is perhaps the largest London work on which 

it 
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it has been used. The general design is suited for a pattern 
by which building blocks, a well-known nursery toy, might be 
arranged to please the children and the maids, with every 
prospect of success. The building has its centre, formed like 
a cathedral front, its curtains, and its wings, in perfect symmetry. 
There is no actual need for such arrangement; the whole 
building might have been, at much less cost, in one straight 
line, and thus would have appeared the warehouse that it is. 
All this parade of composition is mere clap-trap; a plain wall 
with proper base and cornice, and with some artistic, workman- 
like device on special features, would have been sufficient to 
secure due recognition for a public building ; and thus, dignified 
and unpretending, the repository would, quite suitably, have 
been subordinate to its contents. The centre has a lofty and 
commodious balcony for priestly benedictions, and a doorway fit 
in scale for a cathedral nave, but mightily absurd as the way 
in to several floors some twenty feet in average height. The 
small, glazed arches in the tympanum, indeed, are made to light 
some little offices; and all this radiance of costly-looking moulded 
work in jambs and arches centres sometimes in a pair of small 
glass jars containing specimens of water weeds, a careless ex- 
hibition at the window. 

The octagonal and oblong terminations of the east and 
western towers have no meaning; they are merely an expense, 
an element in what the architects, who make such things, call 
composition. The design is made to look peculiar, as if it 
were original; whereas it merely is absurd, and foolishly 
elaborate. A museum needs no turrets with high pinnacles, 
no church front with flanking towers and an egregious door- 
way, nor a multiplicity and mass of cast clay mouldings, 
corbels, bases, hideous caricatures of animals, and bastard 
tracery. These things can appeal to no artistic feeling. There 
is no architectural art in these so-called enrichments; they 
are only base and vitreous imitations of an art that works 
on wholly different material, and is developed, not in baking 
ovens, but by the accomplished handicraft of the ideal artisan. 
Nor does the apposition of mechanically moulded and ill- 
fitting blocks of crooked earthenware become, by its extent 
and multiplied pretence, a work of art. The place is mostly 
for the exhibition of small specimens of nature’s handicraft, 
a covering and ward for valuables. These, and not the 
building, are the exhibition; and the show of sham elabora- 
tion of enrichment, representing neither labour, nor immediate 
and workmanlike intelligence and fancy, is an architectural 
impertinence. 

It 
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It may be said that since this is a public building it should 
be in some way ornamental ; and that public buildings should 
be treated with distinction. Certainly; and with distinction 
of the highest kind, with common sense; and, if attainable, 
with true artistic feeling. But in this Museum we have archi- 
tectural dulness; though in these respects it may be in 
the main attractive and appropriate to many a_ beholder. 
Most men, at the present time of architectural obscuration, 
are unable to distinguish art from ‘ornament’; and would 
insist that ornament, however made, is to their ‘ taste,’ and must 
be art. And herein lies our reason for the present critical 
remarks; the public need some independent information on 
the matter. 

Thus the whole of this decorative work is waste; and half 
the walling also is useless expenditure. It acts as an obstruc- 
tion to the user of the building; light and circulation are 
impeded. For a museum a high light and plenty of it is 
the special need ; but here the window heads are filled with a 
coarse substitute for tracery just where a plain square window 
is required. If the broad window jambs, the arches, and the 
tracery within the outer line of moulding were entirely cleared 
away, the work would look quite rich enough; and, with the 
openings filled with metal frames and glass, the building would 
express itself as the great show-place that it is. 

he deficiency of light in proper distribution is continued on 
the upper staircase; and the cloud that overhangs Sir Joseph 
Banks is really disrespectful. On each lateral corridor are 
placed some little cases for the very smallest birds; and if a 
critical beholder will compare the height and costliness of this 
compartment of the building with the size and weight of the 
exhibits there, he may be led to understand how difficult it is to 
get appropriate public buildings for our various collections. This 
is the way in which the architectural profession, represented by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, may waste the money 
of the public in sham art and gross absurdity. To see these 
birds of Paradise pure daylight is desired ; but here we have the 
windows, large enough just where there is the least to show, com- 
pletely filled with common parti-coloured glass, not fit for a con- 
venticle. Even in the attics there is want of light below, u 
the specimens ; while this obscurity is emphasized by the bright 
light upon the plastering of the skylight walls. In the front 
galleries, what most catches the attention is the long obtrusive 
ceiling, not the overshadowed specimens below. The contrast 
of a huge and empty staircase leading to these wretched crypts 
is most effective in its own preposterous way. rn 
he 
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The abundant creeping things that are supposed to decorate 
the staircase and the rooms, as well as the exterior of the build- 
ing, may have been suggested by some reminiscence of the 
plagues of Egypt. It is curious that such poor illustrations of 
zoology should be presented where the originals are close at 
hand. The gallery piers and ceilings should be plastered over 
to get rid of their offensiveness. The staircase corridors, reduced 
in height, would give extended exhibition flooring, and would 
be subordinated to the more important chambers of the building. 

‘It is astonishing how lightly, and with what little real 
understanding of the actual need, the expenditure of vast sums 
of money can be brought about in this country. A colossal 
instance in point is even now looming upon us. By whom, it 
should be asked, and for what definite and well-understood 
public need, has the expenditure of the sum of 450,000/. been 
decided upon for the erection of a vast ornamental structural 
addition to the South Kensington Museum? For what imagin- 
able purpose the lofty towers and domes with which this build- 
ing is to be adorned? Will there be no inquiring member in 
this new Parliament to ask at least the simple question what 
these Museum towers are for? In the case of museums, it is 
not the casket but the jewels therein, which are, or should be, 
the main consideration, And yet a tenth part even of the 
money about to be lavished upon bricks and mortar at South 
Kensington would have sufficed to secure every important 
specimen from the Dudley and Magniac collections, but which, 

as! have been ravished from us by Berlin, Paris, and New 
York.’ * 

The Natural History Museum is a worthy product of the 
Royal Institute; and it has now, in perfect fairness, been 
described, to justify what has been said about the impotence 
of any school of sciolists to save the public from egregious 
failure in their architectural buildings. It is, of course, a build- 
ing made to please ; to captivate the gaping multitude, instead 
of satisfying men of sense. That it could be a joyful work to its 
own author is impossible ; it is, however, perfectly professional, 
—in fact, as the profession goes, a meritorious work; and 
architects do actually pride themselves on these egregious 
demonstrations. This Museum building has a_ peculiar 
kind of dull consistency, that is a step above the incoherent 
nonsense generally palmed upon the public as ‘ original design ;’ 





* Sir Charles Robinson, “On our National Art Museums and Galleries,” in 
the ‘Nineteenth Century,’ December 1892, p. 1025. And this is yet another 
demonstration of the way in which the Royal Institute of British Architects 
protects the public from absurdity and waste. 
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and for this favourable character alone, and its so prominent 
position, it has been selected. It is not the reputed architect, 
no doubt an able man, that is to blame; but the entire severance 
of the public from domestic architectural practice and experi- 
ence, and the delusive system represented by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, that are evidently wrong. 

And how should it be otherwise? All architectural art is 
founded, like all literature, upon the homely language of the 
people. If the people have no language, then of course there 
can be no expression; and in England all the people, now, are 
architecturally inarticulate. They have no language, and they 
can express nothing, having no defined ideas, All the archi- 
tecture that they see, and think that they admire, is but the 
merest toy to them; a bauble fit to amuse their undeveloped 
infancy. Their lack of understanding, their delight in orna- 
ment, and their neglect of all praprerty, are worse than savage, 
since all savage tribes have homely and vernacular expressive 
art. Among us a few people in each generation have a little 
knowledge, and are curious about the dates of different ‘ styles’ 
or languages of architecture ; but are wholly inexpressive in the 
languages themselves. They may imitate the manner of them ; 
but the progressive idiom of each, that would enable those who 
use it to adapt their architectural phraseology and sentiment to 
the continually changing needs of civilized communities, is 
altogether wanting. The most accurate and finished imitation 
is indeed a very emblem of despair; there is no hope in it, no 
procreative power, no development. It may have beauty, but 
this beauty is impassive, like the cheek of death; and an 
examining and Royal Institute is really conversant about necro- 
logies and tombstones, not about artistic life. The result to 
these certificated members is already manifest ; their minds are 
lowered to the level of their occupation. What can be more dull 
and hopeless than the lectures of an architectural professor ; who 
himself is the result and sign of the decay and decadence of art ? 
His very title is ridiculous. Imagine Phidias or Rafaelle, 
Libergier or Rembrandt, listening to, or possibly delivering 
lectures, and neglecting manual artistic culture, and the absurdity 
of architectural ‘ professors’ becomes evident enough. They are 
indeed in aptitude below professors of pancratium, who at 
least are artists in their own destructive way; but architectural 
professors are, by their own inconsistency of name and practice, 
obvious artistic shams. 

With all their constant, vast elaboration of expenditure, the 
English people seem to be inferior architectural barbarians, 
with the unfortunate delusion that they are or are becoming 
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highly civilized. To say this might appear presumptuous, were 
there any doubt of the good faith and truth of these frank stric- 
tures. Edmund Burke declared that you could not draw an 
indictment against a nation. Here we disagree with Burke ; 
the indictment is easy enough ; the difficulty is in the convic- 
tion. Having instituted the proceedings in the present case, 
it is our duty to accumulate and marshal evidence. Our 
criticisms are, however, not vindictive, but benevolent; an 
indication of the way towards amendment. No improvement 
can be hoped for while the public remain unaware of their 
flagitiousness. They think they have a right to an opinion, 
since they are familiar with the general forms of architecture 
that they pay for, and that everywhere surrounds them ; not 
discerning that familiarity is quite a different thing from com- 
prehension, and that most men never notice architectural works 
with practical appreciation. Even of the numerous illustrations 
of the dome and lantern of St, Paul’s, one only that we have 
observed has shown the two in their due relative proportion ; 
all the rest have lost the leading element of grace in the design. 
Since art is the enjoyment of the workman, what a scene of 
misery is London! The whole place is an emphatic art nega- 
tion, As we have discerned, the showy buildings are a sham ; 
but the immense majority of dwelling-houses have not even a 
pretence of art. This all means unhappiness ; the constant loss 
of that enjoyment which has been designed by Providence for 
those who labour. At the present time, and largely owing to 
the folly of the middle class, who train the children of the 
working-class in that contempt for work which is the worst and 
most degrading form of education, these young people are 
diverted from the workmanship which should be their delight, 
and are induced to think a handicraft beneath them. House- 
hold work is wholly strange, and is not even to be hinted to 
your educated Board-school girl ; and boys regard their fathers’ 
trade and artisanship with an insolent aversion. The ambition 
of the younger artisans is not to do their best in art, but to 
escape from handiwork entirely. Mere acquisition is their aim ; 
that they may spend their money in the current travesties of art, 
and add themselves to the insensate votaries of social folly. 
Thus four millions out of five who live in the metropolis are 
constantly demoralized in their life’s work ; and the remaining 
million in their obvious expenditure. The houses, furniture, 
and dress of Londoners are a display of epidemic imbecility ; 
and those who should be the most influential in a possible 

reform seem most incapable of general improvement. 
Is it not right, and prudent, and respectful to explain this 
F 2 matter 
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matter fully to the educated public? They must know how 
disappointing all the outlay is that has been annually made, 
within their memory, in the work of architecture, public, 
private, and palatial; how noblemen have built, lancet, 
and altered country seats and urban houses, and the result in 
almost every case has been but some variety of architectural 
extravagance that tends to make the occupant, particularly if 
he paid for it, ridiculous. The cool audacity with which 
designers of these things proceed is melancholy evidence of the 
amazing ignorance of their employers; so that the general 
effect is taking to the uninitiated, there is no concern about 
the real merit of the work. 

Of this there are abundant illustrations here, both in the 
provinces and the metropolis. But to prevent continuous 
reference to English buildings, and avoiding the stupendous 
nonsense of the Exhibition buildings at Chicago, let us go to 
Brussels, where a few years since there was erected a new 
building for the Courts of Law. The plan does not concern us 
for the present; but the elevations evidently were intended to 
be altogether striking: a most picturesque and powerful effect 
of monumental building. This impression is, however, quite 
illusory. Those who understand the matter know that the 
imposing pile is a contemptible imposture; that it is archi- 
tecture only as a clever and symmetrical display of various 
placards or advertisements upon a wall might be accounted 
literature. These vulgar and incongruous elevations are in- 
tended for the amusement of a public who can easily admire, 
but who have neither architectural knowledge nor the mental 
energy with which to analyse and properly appraise the work. 
It will in time be found that the mistake has been to give to a 
theatrical design, a draughtsman’s trivial yet presumptuous 
fancy, the expenditure and permanence of monumental stone. 
Inevitably, as true criticism reaches the uneducated classes of 
all ranks, they will perceive the real character of the display ; 
and it may serve them as a most efficient and continuous 
warning. 

In the metropolis, and throughout England some two 
centuries ago, the houses of the better class were for the most 
part built and planned for the convenience of the occupier, in 
proportion to his means. The occupier was presumably the 
owner ; he acquired sufficient width of land on which to build 
a proper house, and he deliberately made it fit to live in, in 
accordance with the simple custom of the times. The rooms 
were spacious, as their name implies; the stairs were broad, 
and easy of ascent; and the wide entrance-hall was a fit intro- 

duction, 
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duction, liberally proportioned, to a dignified and ample suite 
of rooms. The exterior was generally of plain brickwork, with 
perhaps the addition of some workman’s art in modelling or 
carving. The whole edifice was made for comfortable use, 
and was not sacrificed to vanity or pitiful display. But 
gradually, and increasingly of late, this sound old method 
has become unfashionable; and the members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, abandoning simplicity and 
prudence, are too often eager to discover some new ‘style,’ as 
it is called, of architectural design for public and domestic 
buildings ; and the public are assured that this is ‘art.’ 

It should again be borne in mind and understood that art is 
the expression of the workman, and that style is but a personal 
and characteristic manner, not a language or a dialect of art. 
Sir Walter Scott had, as a literary workman, his own style ; 
and, as he says, he ‘ wrought’ so many hours in the day. He 
thus enriched our literature by his own individual style of 
English workmanship. But if some polyglot composer were 
to write in German, in Chaucerian or later English, or in 
Greek, or Arabic, or I’rench, these writings would not be con- 
sidered as of several styles; for in these different languages 
the style in which he wrote might be essentially the same, and 
probably extremely bad in all. When, therefore, we are told 
of modern buildings being made in various styles, classic, 
medieval, Moorish, or Chinese, we are to notice that the state- 
ment is untrue, The buildings may have some peculiar knack 
and manner of the draughtsman, by which individual composers 
may be easily distinguished in their method and details; but 
they are mostly but a jargon of the various languages of building 
art; mere imitations, and, of course, entirely without artistic 
value. The New Law Courts in the Strand would be perhaps 
described as of the medieval style, but never was there medieval 
workman who would have produced such nonsense as this; 
which is, by some perhaps, admired because it is beyond, 
though very much beneath, their comprehension. 

Near Hyde Park Corner is another specimen of devious 
contemporary building, a production of the Royal Institute. 
There formerly had been in Grosvenor Place a row of decent- 
looking, plain, and well-built houses, that made no pretence, 
and in a period of artistic darkness saved at least the repu- 
tation of their occupants for moderation and good sense, 
They had a homish look, and were suggestive of domestic 
comfort and a prudent style of living, not concerned about the 
people in the street. For these thus well-conditioned houses 
there is substituted a vast show of commonplace detail, well 

suited 
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suited to arouse the admiring wonder and to excite the envy 
of ambitious opulence. Compared with houses built three- 
quarters of a century before, in Russell Square and other 
wealthy neighbourhoods, these mansions show a great decline 
of dignity and worthiness. They are elaborate man-traps ; the 
poor sufferers who inhabit them are there to make a show; and 
are, it seems, the least important incident about the place. 
The houses have no amplitude of width ; and the main stairs, 
confined and narrow, are but step-ladders in proportion to the 
costliness and ornament expended on the building. 

Those who live in London, and particularly those who 
always have lived there, are apt to take the circumstances and 
condition of the place as normal, not exceptional ; and they 
regard the town as an extremely large but very natural growth 
for housing an increasing aggregate of men of trade. Con- 
sidering it only as a place for shops and lodgings, and observing 
only their own little corner of the seeming endless town, they 
never notice what it is in London that has been for generations 
stifling art, and hindering the dignified and ample housing of 
all classes of the people. 

Popular, indigenous, and living art of every kind is founded 
on, or correlated with, vernacular domestic architecture; and 
house building, in a true artistic sense, is never possible on 
leasehold tenure. On consideration, the idea of such a possi- 
bility is felt at once to be absurd; and as a fact, and owing to 
our individual lackland state, the art does not exist among us. 
Art that would be truly national, pervading, cherished, and 
accepted by all classes of society, must be securely founded on 
some universal popular requirement ; and the chief, most digni- 
fied requirement of families is certainly a house. If houses are 
again habitually provided by their occupying owners, then, in 
the building of them under the combined direction of the master 
workmen, there will be a new development of art that will be 
constant and progressive. Public architectural knowledge will 
again be universal; public criticism will be prompt, discern- 
ing, and intelligent; and a new, systematic architectural 
language, flexible and copious for every need, will be developed, 
and adapted to the growing wants and higher culture of all 
classes of society. 

It has recently been said that the artistic workman’s archi- 
tectural mastery rests on ‘the scantiest of evidence.’ The 
statement is an evidence of very scanty information. As has 
been fully shown in this Review,* the evidence is overwhelm- 





* ‘Quarterly Review,’ April 1872 and October 1874. X 
ing. 
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ing. No one ventures to dispute it, or has ever manifested any 
theory or evidence against a chain of proof so perfect and 
unbroken, It is further quite ingenuously admitted that ‘the 
bright days of architecture were just those in which there was 
no thought of severing the artist and the artificer’; which is 
precisely our contention, Such bright days, however, are not 
ours, because the severance between the artisan and art is 
now complete; and we have but a Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the representative and organ of an imitative ‘art,’ 
of an absurd ‘ profession,’ and of sordid ‘ business;’ utterly 
incapable of handicraft and art. 

But what must be the remedy? Our thirteen Essayists have 
taken the initiative and have raised their protest. Will the 
public read and mark their sensible appeal, and bring their 
minds to primitive simplicity of method in their architectural 
work? ‘These Essays are, no doubt, to those familiar with the 
literature of the profession, a surprise. The contrast to the 
ordinary style of architectural discussion is so marked as to 
compel consideration. It is as if the several protesting archi- 
tects, developing in mind, had dropped professionalism ; and, 
being thus relieved of an unfortunate association, had gained a 
cheerful outlook which has influenced their literary utterance. 
It is not this, however, but the higher aspiration of the Essays 
that is their great charm ; they arouse a public expectation that 
after four centuries of decadence, to absolute negation, there may 
be a prompt revival of the building art. There is a tone of hope- 
fulness in all the Essays that makes pleasant reading; in 
peculiar distinction from such literary work of the profession as 
too commonly appears before the public. Nothing can exceed 
the dreariness of an Address by a President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects ; yet these displays are thankfully accepted, 
and—O sancta simplicitas !—applauded at the Royal Institute. 
The public may in time endeavour to promote the architectural 
reform that the Essayists have so happily begun. In perfect 
social and professional unacquaintance with the individual 
members of the Institute, we can of course but hope that most 
of those who still remain are in their inclination fairly repre- 
sented by those members who have recently retired. If this is 
so, we may anticipate a large continuous secession from a system, 
and a Royal Institute that, once promoted with the best inten- 
tions, though erroneous in their scheme, are fraught with injury 
to individual architects, as well as to the practice of a noble 
handicraft. 

; Young pseudo-architects, apparently, must always waste their 
time and energy in much fantastic drawing of designs for 
monumental 
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monumental works, cathedrals, public galleries, tombs, and 
baths, town-halls, and senate-houses, till their minds appear 
almost incapable of ordinary work ; and so the years roll by, 
while they are waiting for employment. Were they to give up all 
this dreaming, and become proficient with the tools, they might 
immediately make themselves true artists in the various works 
of architecture ; and, instead of spending their best years of life 
in waiting on a sham and pitiful profession, they would find a 
new and permament delight in building. Their whole course 
and sentiment of life would be immediately changed ; and they 
would have the solace of abundant happiness in works of 
architectural creation. Furthermore, our young men of acute 
and lively genius, seeking to be real architects, should bear in 
mind the declaration of Sir Gilbert Scott respecting those who are 
their present seniors at the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
They should determine that the ill proportion of unworthiness 
shall be transposed ; and that they, five-sixths of them at least, 
will make themselves efficient artisans. They then might seek 
the aid of our Essayists as their leaders and advisers; and thus 
founding a new school of practical artistic building work, with- 
out aspiring to senate-houses and cathedrals, they might begin 
by personally making modest cottages, and houses for the people. 


If these humble works are thoroughly well done, with such 
improvement as intelligence should always make on what has 
gone before, the men who thus have sought the lowest place in 
building art will quickly be invoked to go up higher; and the 
architectural artistic life of England will begin anew. 
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Art. III.—1. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. By 
Joseph Barber Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. London, 
1865. Tenth edition, 1892. 

2. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. By the Same. London, 
1868. Tenth edition, 1891. 

3. St. Clement of Rome. By the Same. London, 1869. Second 
edition, 1890. 

4. Fresh Revision of the English New Testament. By the 
Same. London, 1871. Third edition, 1891. 

5. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians. By the Same. London, 
1875. Third edition, 1890. 

6. St. Clement of Rome. Appendix. By the Same. London, 
1877. 

7. Primary Charge. By the Same. London, 1882. 

8. Charge. By the Same. London, 1886. 

9. Apostolic Fathers. Part II. (vols. i—iii.). By the Same. 
London, 1885-89. 

10. Essays on Supernatural Religion. By the Same. London, 
1889. 

11. Apostolic Fathers. Part I. (vols. i. and ii.) By the Same. 
London, 1890, 

12. Leaders in the Northern Church, By the Same. London, 
1890. Second edition, 1892. 

13. Ordination Addresses. By the Same. London, 1890. 
Second edition, 1891. 

14. Cambridge Sermons. By the Same. London, 1890. 

15. Apostolic Fathers Abridged. By the Same. London, 1891. 

16. Sermons preached in St. Paul’s. By the Same. London, 
1891. 

17. Special Sermons. By the Same. London, 1891. 

18. Dissertations on the Apostolic Age. By the Same. London, 
1892. 


‘+ IN MEMORIAM JOSEPHI BARBER LIGHTFOOT, §&.T.P. EPISCOPI 
DUNELMENSIS, NATUS A.D. MDOCOXXVIII., OBIIT A.D. MDCCOLXXXIX. 
QUALIS FUERIT ANTIQUITATIS INVESTIGATOR EVANGELII INTERPRES 
ECCLESIZ RECTOR TESTANTUR OPERA UT ZQUALIBUS ITA POSTERIS 
PROFUTURA -+ AD MAJORE DEI GLORIA, AM. PON. OVR. +” 


disclosed to view in the Cathedral Church of Durham on 
Thursday, the twentieth day of October last, when, in the 
presence of the Lord Chancellor of England, the Archbishop of 
the Province, the Bishop of the Diocese, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and a large congregation of dignitaries and 
commoners 


ee is the inscription encircling the monument which was 
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commoners of all classes, lay as well as clerical, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county unveiled the effigy of the late Bishop 
Lightfoot. The monument itself is said to be in every way 
worthy of the place near the sanctuary which has been assigned 
to it, of the great prelate whom it commemorates, and of the 
great artists who devoted to it of their best. Sir Edgar Boehm 
is known to have worked at the model in the last hours of his 
life, and Mr. Gilbert has generously completed the unfinished 
task with a result which reflects honour alike on his master and 
on himself. It is not, however, with the monument but with the 
thoughts which the inscription suggests that we propose to deal. 
It is said to have come from the hand of Bishop Lightfoot’s 
great friend and successor, and may be intended to indicate 
that, as while he was with us so now that he has been taken 
from us, the retiring man is to be known by his works. We 
have seen no announcement of any forthcoming biography, but 
we cannot help thinking that to a large circle of readers some 
presentation of the main facts of this great life would be 
welcome ; and in the absence of a fuller record we believe that 
such a brief sketch as the limits of an article can afford will not 
be unwelcome. We shall find the chief lines of this sketch in 
the Bishop’s works ; but let us look fora moment at the boy who 
was father to the man. 

Joseph Barber Lightfoot was the younger son of Mr. John 
Jackson Lightfoot, a Liverpool accountant, and was born at his 
father’s house, 84, Duke Ree, in that city, on April 13tb, 
1828. His mother was a sister of Mr. John Vincent Barber, a 
Birmingham artist of considerable repute, who had married the 
only daughter of Zaccheus Walker, eldest son of the ‘ wonderful’ 
Walker of Seathwaite, who is immortalised in Wordsworth’s 
‘Excursion.’ Of the three other children an elder brother 
became a good Cambridge scholar, and was for many years 
Master of the Grammar School at Basingstoke. The younger 
brother was indebted to him for many acts of kindness which 
removed difficulties from his early course. One sister was 
married to the Rev. William Harrison of Pontesbury, and left 
an only son, who is a curate in the Diocese of Durham. The 
other survives, and is the only Lightfoot of this family now 
remaining. It has been’ not unnatural to seek to establish a 
connexion between this family and that of Dr. John Lightfoot, 
the seventeenth-century theologian and Hebraist, but there is, 
we believe, no true ground for doing so. 

The young ‘ Joe,’ as he was familiarly called at home and at 
school, was a delicate lad, and was privately educated until he 
was about thirteen. His first year of school life was under the 
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care of Dr, Iliff, at the Royal Institution in Liverpool, which 
includes among its pupils the names of Dr. fs sate the 
mathematician, and the present Bishop of Ripon. He soon 
found his way to the ‘ First Class,’ which consisted of boys far 
beyond his own years; and among the more or less legendary 
stories which have gathered around the early boyhood—such as 
‘How is Joe getting on with his German?’ ‘Oh! he has 
finished German! he is now doing Anglo-Saxon ’—one stands 
out on clear evidence. The boy’s health gave way, and under 
medical advice the anxious and now widowed mother had all 
books removed from his room. The little patient grew rapidly 
worse, and pleaded so earnestly for his books that the mother’s 
heart could not refuse to grant them. They naturally proved 
the best tonic for the restless mind, and the lad grew as rapidly 
better. 

But the great step in the boy’s education was taken in 1844, 
when the mother, attracted by the advantages of the Birmingham 
Grammar School, determined to move to the neighbourhood of her 
relatives in that town. The picture of the great High Master, 
Dr. Prince Lee, afterwards first Bishop of Manchester, surrounded 
by his group of brilliant pupils, has often been drawn, and we 
must look at it only in connexion with our immediate subject. 
The streams of influence which have flowed from this centre 
have, however, been so important in their effect upon our subject 
and upon the history of religious thought and action during the 
last and the present generations, that we must for a while place 
ourselves at the feet of this great teacher. ‘Three boys,’ it has 
been said, ‘Prince Lee loved more than anyone else in the 
world ;’ and of one of them of whom we are now writing, he is 
reported to have said, in the winter of 1869, a few days before 
his own death, ‘I should like to live to lay my hands on Light- 
foot’s head once more. Each of the three became a great 
teacher, and each has given a record of the way in which he 
was himself taught, which has all the strength of the experience 
of minds that have had not many equals either as learners or as 
teachers,* 

Among the words in which the late Bishop of Durham has 


himself testified to the influence of Dr. Prince Lee are the 
following :— 


‘I have sometimes thought that, if I were allowed to live one hour 
only of my past life over again, I would choose a Butler lesson 
under Lee. His rare eloquence was never more remarkable than 





* Cf. ‘Memorial Sermon on the Right Rev. James Prince Lee,’ by Edward 
White Benson, 1870. 
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during these lessons. I have heard many great gang and preachers 
since, but I do not recollect anything comparable in its kind to his 
oratory, when, leaning back in his chair and folding his gown about 
him, he would break off at some idea suggested by the text, and pour 
forth an uninterrupted flood of eloquence for half-an-hour or more, 
the thought keeping pace with the expression all the while, and the 
whole marked by a sustained elevation of tone which entranced even 
the idlest and most careless among us. I suppose that it was this 
singular combination of intellectual vigour and devotional feeling 
which created his influence over the character of his pupils. 

‘ Hesitation in all its forms was alien alike to his nature and to 
his principles. When I wrote to him, stating my intention of taking 
orders, but representing myself as undecided what branch of the 
ministry to follow out, he replied characteristically, “ beseeching ” 
me “ to decide at once : at once to seek a curacy or a mastership,” if I 
looked to practical work in either line; “at once to begin to read 
and edit or write,” if I looked to theology ; “for,” he added, “ Virtus 
in agendo constat.”’ * 


Such was the master who sent from a comparatively small and 
undistinguished school five Senior Classics and eight Fellows of 
his own beloved Trinity in a period of nine years, and of whose 
thirteen First Class-men twelve became clergymen. Such were the 
powers which in master and in pupil moulded and throughout 
his life influenced the character and the work of Joseph Barber 
Lightfoot. 

The Cambridge life commenced in October 1847, when 
Lightfoot went up to Trinity and was placed on Thompson’s 
(the late Master) side. From the end of his first year he 
read with his old schoolfellow Westcott, who had preceded 
him to Trinity, and was Senior Classic in 1848. He obtained 
a Trinity scholarship in 1849; and though he is said to have 
been some way behind in the University scholarship examina- 
tions, his steady devotion to work and his great development 
of power placed him easily first in the Tripos, and men talked 
commonly of papers which had not been equalled and were 
absolutely free from mistake. In addition to being Senior 
Classic of his year (1851) he was thirtieth wrangler and first 
Chancellor’s medallist. A Fellowship of Trinity came naturally 
in the following year, and the Norrisian Prize was gained in 
1853. It was gained but not claimed, for with characteristic 
modesty he was dissatisfied with an essay which the examiners 
had decided to be first, and he never fulfilled the condition of 
publishing it. In 1854 the young Fellow was ordained by his 
old master, Dr. Prince Lee, who had now become Bishop of 





* Ibid., ‘Memorial Notes,’ pp. 40, 41. 
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Manchester, at St. John’s Church, Heaton Mersey. In February 
1857, when only twenty-eight years of age, he became Tutor of 
the College. The impression left upon his pupils is told by 
such words as these, which some of them have furnished :-— 

‘ As a tutor, he was very shy, but gave assurance by his ways of 
readiness to help. One was certain of strong and kind assistance if 
one needed it.’ 

‘ Lightfoot never made anyone ashamed of asking him questions.’ 

‘He looked round at his pupils, longing for one of them to give 
him a chance of being kind to him, helping him out in an effort at 
conversation or advising him. But his tempcramont did not let him 
often take the initiative in seeking out and seizing hold of those who 
wanted help, restraint, or encouragement. He did not thrust his 
arms out to them, but stood with open arms for those who would 
come to him.’ 

‘ As a private tutor he had a singular power of inspiring us with a 
belief in the duty and the pleasure of hard work, not so much by his 
brilliance, but by letting us know that his great attainments had 
been won by sheer diligence. At the same time he was full of 
humour, and ready to join in any excursion; and he never lost sight 
of a pupil.’ 

‘To have known him in those lighter moods [of reading parties] is 
a possession for a lifetime.’ * 


During the early years of the Trinity Fellowship the four 
volumes of the ‘Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology ’ 
appeared (1854-9), and they contained frequent contributions 
from the pen of Mr. Lightfoot, who was one of the founders 
and editors. Now he writes a minute criticism of the editions 
of ‘ Hyperides ;’ t now short notices of Schaff’s ‘ History of 
the Apostolic Church,’ and of Falkener’s ‘A Description of 
some important Theatres and other Remains in Crete ;’t now 
an article on ‘The Mission of Titus to the Corinthians ;’ § 
now notes on Miiller’s ‘Denkmiler der Alten Kunst,’|] or 
Webster and Wilkinson’s ‘Greek Testament,’ or the trans- 
lations of the American Bible Union;** and in immediate 
contiguity with these last, a notice of Mr. Blew’s ‘ Agamem- 
non. tt To the third volume he contributes, two months 
before his election to the Tutorship, the remarkable article on 
‘ Recent Editions of St. Paul’s Epistles,’ {{ a review of Paley’s 
edition of ‘ Aschylus,’ §§ and another article ‘On the Style 
and Character of the Epistle to the Galatians.’ ||| The fourth 





* See ‘ Cambridge Review,’ Jan. 16th, 1890, p. 135. 
+ Vol. i. pp. 109-124.  t Vol. ii. pp. 119,120. —_§ Ibid. pp. 194-205. 
|| Ibid. pp. 240 seq. { Ibid. pp. 860 seq. ** Tbid. pp. 361-363. 
tt Ibid. pp. 363, 364. tt Vol. ili. pp. 81-121. Cf. infra, pp. 80 seq. 
§§ Ibid. p. 238. \\i Ibid. pp. 289-327, 
volume 
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volume contains articles from the same hand on ‘ They that are 
of Czsar’s Household,’ * ‘On some corrupt and obscure Pas- 
sages in the Helena of Euripides, t ‘On the Long Walls 
at Athens,’ } and a review of Conybeare and Howson’s ‘ Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul.’§ These exercises of the young giant 
in the first freshness of his full and free strength are in some 
respects of permanent value as contributions to their subjects ; 
and they are of special interest both as a harvest of the seed 
sown by Dr. Prince Lee’s teaching, and as themselves seeds to 
bear a more abundant harvest of developed fruitfulness in 
Dr. Lightfoot’s later work. The unwearied but concealed 
labour, the investigation of all available sources of information 
—inscriptions, MSS., topography—the minute acquaintance 
with the literature of the subjects, foreign as well as English, 
the exact scholarship present everywhere and felt especially 
in emendations of texts, the firm grasp of the laws of language 
and the laws of mind, the wide outlook on the whole field, the 
very choice of the subjects, at once recall the school-room at 
Birmingham, and foreshadow the magna opera of the life. He 
is already entering on the field in which he is to gain such 
marked eminence. Qualis fuerit antiquitatis investigator, evan- 
gelit interpres—even these works do testify. 

The ease with which the writer passes in these articles from 
one subject to another, from a review of commentaries on 
St. Paul’s Epistles to an emendation of the text of Euripides, 
from an investigation of the meaning of ‘ Czsar’s household’ to 
the position of the ‘ Long Walls at Athens,’ represents the work 
of the Senior Classic and Private Tutor, who at the same time, 
in the spirit of his own early lessons, regards the New Testament 
as the goal of all his studies. These articles created so pro- 
found an impression in the University that when a vacancy 
occurred in the Hulsean Professorship of Divinity in 1860, 
many of Mr. Lightfoot’s friends earnestly hoped that he might 
be appointed to the Chair. He consented at their entreaty to 
become a candidate, but he felt it was natural that one who, as 
he modestly said, had done much more for the interpretation of 
the New Testament than himself should be selected. At the 
same time the decision seemed to him to bring with it another 
decision. The time had come for his studies to concentrate and 
shape themselves in a definite form. The Orestean trilogy of 
7Eschylus had fascinated him as it has fascinated many great 
minds. He resolved that night to edit it. Some progress was 





* Vol. iv. pp. 57-79. + Ibid. pp. 153-186, 
¢ Ibid. pp. 294-302. § Ibid. pp. 107-109. 
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made in this work, when in 1861 the Hulsean Chair was again 
vacated, and Mr. Lightfoot was chosen to fill it. We regard 
this selection as one of the turning-points not only in the 
history of the University of Cambridge, but also in the wider 
history of Christianity in this country, and from this country 
throughout the world. Few persons with competent knowledge 
will be disposed, we think, to challenge this opinion. If any 
are, we invite them to compare the attendance on the Divinity 
Professor's Lectures before and after this appointment; to con- 
sider the influence on Cambridge life and work of the move- 
ments initiated by the young Professor himself, developed 
later on in union with his friends Dr. Westcott (who returned to 
Cambridge in 1870) and Dr. Hort * (who joined them in 1872), 
and carried into their present state of progress by the band of 
younger men whom they gathered round themselves; to esti- 
mate the effect on English thought of the works enumerated at 
the head of this article, and of the band of men who have gone 
forth year by year touched by the spirit and power of the living 
man who wrote them; to think of this Cambridge movement 
having its true source in the constant appeal to the Biblical 
writings as the correlative of the Oxford movement of an earlier 
generation, and of its sobering effect upon the agitated state of 
theological thought. 


‘When he became a Professor at Cambridge, writes one of Dr. 
Lightfoot’s pupils, ‘ his greatness was immediately established. The 
immense range of his acquisitions, the earnest efforts to do his work 
as well as lay in his power, were at once recognized by the Under- 
graduates. The frequent failure of Professors to win an audience is 
a matter of common complaint, and men as learned in their own 
domain as Dr. Lightfoot have not succeeded. But there was some- 
thing electric in his quick sympathy with the young, in his masculine 
independence, in his strong practical good sense, in his matchless 
lucidity of exposition ; and these gifts caused his lecture-room to be 
thronged by eager listeners. The late Master of Trinity was not given 
to enthusiasm, but once he did wax enthusiastic, as he described to 
me the passage between the Senate House and Caius College “ black 
with the fluttering gowns of students” hurrying to imbibe, in the 
Professor’s class-room, a knowledge of the New Testament such as 
was not open to their less happy predecessors, and such as would 
last many of them all their lives as a fountain of valuable exegesis 
in many a parish and many a pulpit.’ ¢ 


Among the subjects of the earlier courses of the Professor’s 


* Since this article was in type, a sketch of Bishop Lightfoot’s life from the 
pen of Dr. Hort has appeared in the Dictionary of National Biography ; and, alas! 
obituary notices of Dr. Hort himself have appeared in the current magazines. 

¢ ‘Contemporary Review, Feb, 1890, p. 175. 
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lectures was the Gospel according to St. John, and he for some 
time thought of publishing an edition of this Gospel, an 
intention which he abandoned only when he found it was — 
entertained by one whom he considered more competent to 
carry it into effect. 
But in the beginning of the year 1865, that is, within four 
years of his appointment to the Professorship, Dr. Lightfoot 
ublished his Edition of ‘St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians.’ 
ight years before he had intimated in the article on ‘ Recent 
Editions of St. Paul’s Epistles,’* not only where previous 
editors had signally failed, both in design and in execution, but 
also where they had succeeded, and he thus incidentally discloses 
what in his own view an edition of St. Paul’s Epistles should be. 
When the man who had sketched this ideal of a commentary, 
and had been afterwards appointed to the Hulsean Professorship 
and had delivered courses of lectures which filled the lecture- 
rooms to overflowing, announced his intention to publish ‘a 
complete edition of St. Paul’s Epistles,’ and issued the first 
instalment of the work, the attention of Biblical students was 
naturally aroused, and very high expectations were widely 
formed. We venture to think that no expectation was raised 
which has not been more than fully realized. The complete 
plan of the edition has not, indeed, been carried out. It was 
from the first stated conditionally—‘ if my plan is ever carried 
out ’—and it was so arranged that each part should be complete 
in itself. We are glad to be able to hope, from hints which 
have from time to time reached the public ear, that a large 
rtion of the whole field was covered by Dr. Lightfoot’s 
abours, and that some of the MSS. which are in the care of 
his literary executors will in due course be published ; for even 
if they are only posthumous fragments, the student of St. Paul’s 
Epistles will thankfully welcome them. But the editor’s final 
preparation for the press was given to three volumes only,— 
the ‘Galatians,’ which appeared in 1865, the ‘ Philippians’ in 
1868, the ‘ Colossians and Philemon’ in 1875; and it is upon 
these volumes that any claim to have filled the ideal standard 
which he had himself set for the critic and commentator on 
St. Paul’s Epistles must ultimately rest. The verdict has been 
given, after most thorough examination, by the most competent 
judges, and in the most definite form. As each of these 
volumes appeared it at once took, and has ever since maintained, 
a recognized position as the standard work on the subject. 
Grammatical criticism, philological exegesis, historical presen- 





* «Journal of Philology,’ ut supra, vol. iii. pp. 81-121. 
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tation, philosophical perception, are combined in them as they 
were never before combined, as they have not been since com- 
bined. They have furnished models for others, but they have 
themselves remained models, With the growth of knowledge 
in the future they may become obsolete, and some pupil may 
arise to excel his master; but the present shows no signs of 
this, and we may safely predict that any greater commentary on 
these Epistles of St. Paul will owe part of its greatness to the 
volumes now before us. It is moreover remarkable as showing 
the fulness of the editor’s early knowledge, and the fixity of his 
principles, that while edition after edition of these volumes 
have appeared in quick succession for now many years, they 
have undergone no material change. The essays reprinted 
since the author’s death, in the volume entitled ‘ Dissertations 
on the Apostolic Age,’ are the essays of the early editions. In 
one respect important change is here noted. In the earlier . 
editions of the ‘ Philippians’ it was assumed in the essay 
on ‘The Christian Ministry,’ that the Syriac Version, edited 
by Cureton, represented the original form of the Epistles of 
Ignatius. Later and more complete investigations of the 
writings of this father, led to the conviction that the shorter 
Greek form is genuine, and that the Syriac is only an abridg- 
ment. An extract from the edition of ‘ The Apostolic Fathers,’ 
to which we shall presently refer, is now added, giving full 
reasons for the change of opinion. Another full note does not, 
indeed, express any change of opinion, but protests against 
imputations of opinion which Dr. Lightfoot never held, and 
which are inconsistent with a fair interpretation of his essay 
asawhole. It is not easy to see how an essay which contained 
from the first such passages as these,— 


‘The evidence for the early and wide extension of episcopacy 
throughout proconsular Asia, the scene of St. John’s latest labours, 
may be considered irrefragable ; ’ * 

‘If the preceding investigation be substantially correct, the three- 
fold ministry can be traced to Apostolic direction ; and short of an 
express statement we can possess no better assurance of a Divine 
appointment or at least a Divine sanction,’ t— 


could be interpreted as in favour of the Presbyterian as opposed 
to the Episcopal view of the Christian ministry. But it was 
natural that controversialists should endeavour to support their 
arguments by the authority of so great a man; and as advocates 





* Pp. 212, first edition; p. 214, later edition. 

+ P. 265, first edition; p. 267, later edition. Cf. ‘Dissertations on the 
Apostolic Age,’ pp. 239-246. , 
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will always select their facts, we cannot think it is a matter of 
surprise that some of the statements have been used, perhaps 
even understood, in a sense which is op to that of the 
author. A great writer on such a subject will be misunderstood if 
possible, and he should take care to make it impossible. When 
the sixth edition of the ‘Philippians’ was published, in 1881, 
the Preface contained the following explanation :— 

‘But on the other hand, while disclaiming any change in my 
opinions, I desire equally to disclaim the representations of those 
opinions which have been put forward in some quarters. The object 

the Essay was an investigation into the origin of the Christian 

inistry. The result has been a confirmation of the statement in 
the English Ordinal, “ It is evident unto all men diligently reading 
the Holy Scripture and ancient authors that from the Apostles’ time 
there have been these orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church, Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons.” But I was scrupulously anxious not to 
overstate the evidence in any case; and it would seem that partial 
and qualifying statements, prompted by this anxiety, have assumed 
undue proportions in the minds of some readers, who have emphasized 
them to the neglect of the general drift of the Essay.’ 


Even after this statement the misrepresentations continued, 
and soon after the close of the Lambeth Conference of 1888 
Bishop Lightfoot felt it to be his duty to collect and print a 
series of extracts from his published writings bearing on this 
subject. There is nothing new in them. Their value is that 
they show distinctly what the author’s opinion was and had 
been throughout ; and that they were collected by himself. 
His Trustees have done good service in reprinting them toge- 
ther with the Essay and the following note :—‘ It is felt by those 
who have the best means of knowing, that he would himself 
have wished the collection to stand together, simply as his reply 
to the constant imputation to him of opinions for which writers 
wished to claim his support without any justification.’ It is. 
perhaps hardly to be expected that such misrepresentations will 
cease, but every vestige of justification, if any ever existed, 
is now removed. 

We have been led by the fact that these editions of the ‘ Epistles 
of St. Paul’ could be regarded only as parts of one whole to 
anticipate some of the events of Dr. Lightfoot’s life, and it will 
be convenient to depart further from chronological order so- 
that we may have such a connected view of his literary work 
as is possible within the scope of this article, 

Between the date of the ‘Philippians’ (1868) and the 
* Colossians’ (1875) are to be placed the first editions of the 
* St. Clement’ in 1869, and the Revision of the New Testament r 

in 
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in 1871. Each of these volumes represents the beginning of a 
stream which flowed on and gathered force until it became an 
important river. 

e ‘Clement ’ was the first-fruits of Dr. Lightfoot’s studies of 
the sub-apostolic age, which were afterwards to yield such an 
abundant harvest. In 1877 followed an Appendix, giving the 
chief results of the discoveries by Bryennios and Prof. Bensley. 
Meanwhile much of the editor’s attention had been given to a 
contemplated edition of ‘Ignatius,’ for some portions of this 
work were already in print, and the ‘ whole of the commentary 
on the genuine epistles of Ignatius, and the introduction and 
texts of the Ignatian Acts of Martyrdom, .... were 
through the press before the end of 1878.’ Dr. Lightfoot was 
called early in 1879 to undertake the manifold responsibilities 
of the See of Durham. ‘ For weeks, and sometimes for months 
together,’ he tells us, ‘I have not found time to write a single 
line.’ But he snatched minutes from his days of work and 
travel, and hours from his days and nights of rest, and it was at 
length published in 1885. 

e invited the attention of the readers of this Review to the 
importance of this great work at the time,* and we must now 
limit ourselves to a few words of comment. These shall be the 
words of Professor Harnack of Berlin, which are of the greater 
interest as he writes in part from an opposite camp :— 

‘, ... his (Dr. Lightfoot’s] edition of the Epistles of Ignatius 
and Polycarp, for the appearance of which we have been earnestly 
looking, and which we now hail with delight. We may say, without 
exaggeration, that this work is the most learned and pot | Patristic 
monograph which has appeared in the nineteenth century ; that it has 
been elaborated with a diligence and knowledge of the subject which 
show that Lightfoot has made himself master of this department, 
and placed himself beyond the reach of any rival.’ t 


These three bulky volumes were no sooner out of hand than 
the editor returned to the ‘ Clement’ with the intention of sup- 
plying introductions and essays which should place it in form 
and matter on a level with what were intended to be the com- 
panion volumes of ‘ Ignatius.’ He devoted to this work hours 
that many of his friends felt were robbing the Church of his 
life; but as with the early days,{ so with the last, his books 
were really his strength, and up to and during his final illness, 





* ‘Quarterly Review,’ April 1886, pp. 467-500. 
. ty Expositor,’ December 1885, p. 1. Cf. Harnack’s still more remarkable 
testimony to Dr. Lightfoot’s absolute fairness as distingui from the tend 
of German writers in ‘ Theologische Literaturzeitung,’ No, 12, 1890, col. 298, 
$ Supra, p. 75. 
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as long as consciousness lasted, the ‘ Clement’ was constantly in 
his hands. The second edition of the work was published after 
his death. _ It is not as complete as he would have made it, but, 
to use the language of another great teacher, who, if he writes 
from the same camp, writes also with fulness é knowledge and 
exactitude of balanced judgment :— 


. In spite of some gaps, the book was substantially finished 
Wa the end came. He was happily allowed to treat of “ Clement the 
Doctor,” “ Ignatius the Martyr,” “‘ Polycarp the Elder,” in a manner 
answering to his own noble ideal ; and the “ Complete "Edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers,” such as he had designed more than thirty years 
before, was ready at his death to bea monument of learning, sagacity, 
and judgment unsurpassed in the present age; . . . and in breadth 
and thoroughness of treatment, in vigour and independence, in 
suggestiveness and fertility of resource, this new edition of 
Clement will justly rank beside the “monumental edition” of 


Ignatius.’ * 

The Bishop had also made considerable progress with an 
edition of the ‘Apostolic Fathers,’ in one volt, which was 
intended for the use of students. He had himself studied some 
of them in his own school-days in the edition of Jacobson, and 
he wished to leave as a legacy to the young an edition which 
should be more complete than any which had yet appeared. 
This he was enabled to do by the assistance of his friend and 
‘chaplain, Mr. Harmer, whose services as general editor. the 
Trustees have been fortunate enough to secure since the Bishop’s 
death. 

But in the opinion of Dr. Lightfoot the ‘Ignatius’ was the 
magnum opus of his patristic studies, and indeed of his life. 
This, he tells us, ‘ was the motive, and is the core, of the whole.’ f 
‘He was not unaware that in the prosecution of this work he was 
necessarily breaking through another, and, as many thought, a 
still more important plan. 

_ *I have been reproached,’ he writes, ‘by my friends for allowing 
myself to be diverted from the more congenial task of commenting on 
we Paul’s Epistles; but the importance of the position seemed to me 
justify the expenditure of much time and labour in “ repairing a 
sory ” not indeed in “the House of the Lord” itself, but in the 
immediately outlying buildings.’ ¢ 

Nor did he overrate the importance of the ra It was 

nothing less than the chief foundation of the Tiibingen school. 
:* To the disciples of Baur,’ as he expresses it in terms which are 





* Bishop Westcott, in ‘ Clement,’ Prefatory Note, P. vi. 
+ Preface, p. ix. }¢ Ibid., p. xv. 
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not too strong, ‘ the rejection of the Ignatian Epistles is an abso- 
lute necessity of their theological position. The ground would 
otherwise be withdrawn from under them, and their reconstruc- 
tions of early Christian history would fall in ruins on their 
heads.’ * 

There are probably many of the Bishop’s friends who still 
hold the opinion that nothing can compensate for the interrup- 
tion of the cherished plan of a complete edition of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. What would they not give for a commentary on the 
‘ Peau >and the ‘ Ephesians,’ on a scale commensurate with 
those on the ‘ Galatians’ and the ‘Colossians’? With much of 
this feeling all students of the New Testament will have the 
deepest sympathy, but we are nevertheless of the opinion that 
the obligations which the Bishop has conferred upon the Church, 
are still greater than they would have been if he had confined 
himself to a narrower course which he might have completed. 
It is now with the Pauline Epistles as with the works of the 
writers of the Second Century, as with a wished-for opportunity 
of writing the history of the Fourth Century, as with many a 
line of thought and with many a course of action—if he has not 
done all he intended, he has at least shown how it should be 
done.t He has left the legacy of an ideal greater even than the 
actual which he made so great. 

The ‘ Fresh Revision of the English New Testament’ had its 
origin in a paper read before a clerical meeting just before the 
Company appointed for the Revision held its first sitting, and 
it had beyond question a considerable effect both upon the work 
of the Revisers and upon the attitude of the public towards that 
work, To discuss the merits or demerits of the Revised Version 
is no part of our present subject, and the readers of this Review 
are not likely to have forgotten the very full and plain-speaking 
criticism which has already occupied its pages.{ Nor have we 
any available means of determining the extent of Dr. Lightfoot’s 
influence on the work. The history of the deliberations of the 
Revisers has not been written, and will probably never be fully 
known, but the glimpses afforded by Dr. Newth and others of 
the method of voting are not very encouraging when we think 
of the inequality of the voters. Surely here, if anywhere, was 
there place for the principle that votes should be weighed and 
not counted. It does not appear that Dr. Lightfoot was imme- 
diately concerned in the formation of the Company of Revisers, 





* Preface, pp. xi., xii. 

t Cf. Bishop Westcott, ‘From Strength to Strength,’ p. 47. 

t ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. 152, pp. 307 seg.; and vol. 153, pp. 1 seg. and 
nor 
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nor was he at the time a member of the Convocation of either 
Province ; but it is clear that from the first nomination of the 
Company he was among its chief leaders; that he was con- 
sistently loyal to his colleagues, and that he was always ready 
to defend their common work. But while the advocates of the 
Revised Version are fully justified in claiming Dr. Lightfoot’s 
strong support, we cannot help thinking that if he and a small 
body of men of like gifts and like knowledge of English as well as 
of Greek had formed the Company of Revisers, we should have 
now had a Version practically accepted by the English-speaking 
peoples, It is impossible to read the notes in Dr. Lightfoot’s 
editions of the Epistles of St. Paul without feeling that we are 
in a different atmosphere from that of the Revised Version, and 
we believe that if the Version is to gain general acceptance it 
will have to be again revised on the more conservative model 
of the work of the Revisers of the Old Testament. If that task 
is ever attempted, the new Revisers will find no more fitting 
words to express their principle than these which Mr. Lightfoot 
wrote as early as 1857 :-— 

‘If, then, the English of former times speaks more plainly to the 
heart than the English of the present day, and at least as plainly to 
the understanding, surely we should do well to retain it, only lopping 
off a very few archaisms, not because they are not & la mode, but 
because they would not generally be understood.’ * 


During the early years of the work of Revision Dr. Lightfoot 
was engaged also upon literary work of another kind. In 1874 
a writer, whose name has never been authoritatively disclosed, 
but is widely known, published a work entitled ‘Supernatural 
Religion: an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation.’ 
He professed to show that there is no miraculous element in 
Christianity ; that miracles are indeed antecedently incredible ; 
that the evidence which is obtainable from the apostolic period 
is not trustworthy ; and that the four Gospels have no sufficient 
warrant for their date and authorship. See reasons combined 
to give the work an unmerited notoriety, the chief of them 
being its anonymity and the widely circulated but wholly 
unwarranted rumour that the author was one of the most 
learned and venerable of the English prelates. Dr. Lightfoot 
was led to examine the work publicly not because of its merits 
or importance—he thought indeed ‘that its criticisms were too 
loose and pretentious, and too full of errors, to produce any 
permanent effect ’—but because he ‘found that a cruel and 
unjustifiable assault was made on a very dear friend to whom’ 





* ¢ Journal of Philology,’ vol. iv. p. 108. 
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he ‘was attached by the most sacred personal and theological 
ties.’ This accounts for a certain tone of severity which is 
never undeserved, but is present here _uly in the course of 
Dr. Lightfoot’s writings. The first part of the examination 
appeared in the ‘Contemporary Review’ in December 1874; 
the last in the same periodical in May 1877. The whole 
covers to a considerable extent—and the author had intended 
that it should completely cover—‘ the testimony of the first two 
centuries to the New Testament Scriptures ;’ and it is in our 
opinion not too much to assert that if the author of ‘Super- 
natural Religion’ had been the cause of no other investigation 
than the remarkable articles by Dr. Lightfoot, he would have 
been the indirect means of contributing the most valuable 
addition to apologetic literature which has been made during 
this generation. There was naturally a strong desire in many 
quarters that the articles should be collected and published in 
a permanent form. Year after year this was postponed because 
the writer designed further additions to them, and it was only 
in 1889, when ‘life was hanging on a slender thread,’ that the 
collection was issued. We could wish indeed that the designed 
completion had been made, we could wish that the author had 
been able to abandon the polemical form and to recast the 
whole; but no course remained but that which has been 
followed. The work is a legacy as from a death-bed, and it 
is a legacy of permanent value. 

The limits of our space forbid us to refer at greater length | 
to Bishop Lightfoot’s literary work, the extent and variety and 
quality of which would have been remarkable even in a life 
of learned leisure. Here we have an article or rather the most 
complete treatise which is known to us on ‘ Eusebius’ in the 
‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography ;’ here, a similar treatise 
on the ‘ Acts of the Apostles’ in the forthcoming new edition 
of the ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’; here, courses of lectures on 
‘Christian Life in the Second and Third Centuries’ and 
‘Christianity and Paganism,’ delivered at St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
here, a speech at a meeting of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, which has become a standard authority on ‘ The Com- 
parative Progress of Ancient and Modern Missions’; here, an 
edition of Dean Mansel’s treatise on ‘ The Gnostic Heresies’ ; 
here, lectures delivered to artisans at Rochdale or students at 
Edinburgh on ‘Simon de Montfort and Edward I,’ or ‘ The 
Architecture of the Period and the University Life, with 
special reference to Roger Bacon.’ Now it is the Inaugural 
Address to the British Archzological Association ; now it is 
that of the President of the Co-operative Society. Here there 
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is the formal ‘ Charge’ delivered to his clergy ; here, the address 
on some public or diocesan question which formed part of his. 
daily work. All are marked by the same characteristic features, 
The matter is everywhere that of the painful investigator, the 
principle is that of the Christian philosopher, the form is that 
of the artist in-words.* 

But the four volumes of .sermons mentioned at the head of 
this article claim at least some words of notice. Archbishop 
Tait, when walking with a friend one morning, said, 
‘We have made Lightfoot a preacher;’ and, when asked to 
explain the process by which such preachers were made, 
added, ‘We have given the finest pulpit in the world to a 
man to whom God has given the power to use it,’ and 
expressed his conviction that better use of it had never been 
made. What Canon Lightfoot himself thought of the op- 
portunity may be read in the dedication of his ‘Ignatius’ : 
*To Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., to whom God has given 
special gifts as a Christian Preacher and matched the gifts with 
the opportunities, assigning to him his place, beneath the great 
dome of St. Paul’s, the centre of the world’s concourse’; and 
what use he made of it is to be seen in part in the volumes 
before us. We confess that they have taken us by surprise, and 
we think that our surprise will be shared by many who often 
heard Dr. Lightfoot preach and were fully impressed by his 
sermons. Very rarely have we known sermons which were so 
good to hear prove so much better to read. We shall not quote 
from them, because no quotations could adequately represent 
them. We commend them to any of our readers into whose 
hands they have not fallen, as models of what sermons should 
be. They are learned, they are philosophical, they are wide 
in grasp and firm in tread ; but from first to last of these four 
volumes there is not a passage which is technical, and not a 
sentence which the ordinary reader cannot understand. Their 
logical clearness satisfies the highest intellect, their deep pathos 
moves the humblest soul. 

It was of course obvious that a man of Dr. Lightfoot’s 
remarkable gifts, and still more remarkable devotion in the 





* We have not space to attempt to form a complete bibliography, but reference 
rs | also be made to articles in the ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 1863, on Romans 
and Thessalonians ; in the ‘Journal of Philology,’ 1868 i. 98, ii. 47, 157, 1869 ii. 
204, 1871 iii. 193; in the ‘ Academy,’ 1869, Oct. 9 and Nov. 19, on Renan’s ‘ St. 
Paul, 1889, May 21, on ‘The Lost Catalogue of Hegesippus,’ 1889, Sept. 21, 
‘The Muratorian Fragment’; also notes to the posthumous fragment ‘ Antioch’ 
in Neale’s ‘Holy Eastern Church, 1873; a contribution to Scrivener’s ‘In- 
troduction to the Criticism of the New Testament,’ 1873, on ‘The Egyptian or 
Coptic Versions’; and a lecture on “Donne, the Poet-Preacher,” in ‘Classic 
Preachers ofthe English Church,’ 1877. 
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use of those gifts, should appear to many persons to be speci- 
ally qualified to hold many offices, and from time to time offers 
of preferment were made to him; but his heart was in the 
work of his professorship, and no suggested honour was accept- 
able to him which would in any way interfere with the most 
complete discharge of the duties of that office. He became 
naturally a select preacher at his own University, and also at 
Oxford and at Whitehall. He was appointed Chaplain to the 
Prince Consort, Honorary Chaplain to the Queen, and Deputy 
Clerk of the Closet. He was for seventeen years Examining 
Chaplain to Dr. Tait, as Bishop of London, and Archbishop of ' 
Canterbury. But the canonry of St, Paul’s was accepted with 
much hesitation, and only when it was seen that arrangements 
could be made for his London ‘residence’ which would not 
break in upon the Cambridge terms. When the Regius 
Professorship of Divinity fell vacant, in 1870, he practically 
declined it, in order that he might bring Mr. Westcott back to 
Cambridge,* but in 1875 he was elected to the Lady Margaret 
Chair. More than one Deanery, more than one Bishopric, were 
offered to him on the advice of more than one Prime Minister. 
In 1879 came the offer of the See of Durham, which, after much 
hesitation and much pressure from friends, he at length, and with 
great diffidence, accepted. He was trembling beneath the con- 
viction that he was not fitted for the work to which neverthe- 
less, after prayer and counsel, he felt that he was called of God ; 
the Church was giving thanks for a decision which all men felt 
to be the dawn ofa bright day. For more than two centuries 
there had been no direct nomination to the throne of the Prince 
Bishops of Durham, and yet such was the public estimation in 
which Dr, Lightfoot was held that there was probably no 
Churchman who did not rejoice in this nomination, except 
Dr. Lightfoot himself, and a band of Cambridge friends, who 
thought the loss to the University would be irreparable. There 
have always been men who thought their own circle was greater 
than the world, 

We now enter upon the last period of Dr. Lightfoot’s work, 
and it is a period in which we trace the signs of an eminence 
which is higher even than that of his earlier course, Great 
he was as antiquitatis investigator, great he was as evangelit 
interpres, and yet greater when he united and applied the 





* «He called me to Cambridge to occupy a place which was his own by right ; 
and having done this he spared no pains to secure for his colleague favourable 
opportunities for action while he himself withdrew in some sense from the 

ition which he had long virtually occupied.’ (B. F. Dunelm., in Prefatory 

ote to ‘ Clement.’) 
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principles and continued the studies of his earlier life in the 
practical work of the ecclesia rector. And here, too, qualis fuerit 
. » » « testantur opera ut equalibus ita posteris profutura. 

Dr. Lightfoot was consecrated in Westminster Abbey on 
St. Mark’s Day, 1879, and one sentence in the sermon, which 
was preached by Dr. Westcott, at once linked together the 
three old schoolfellows and restated for the Bishop then to be con- 
secrated the principle which his own heart had dictated for the 
third of the friends exactly two years before. Who is sufficient 
Sor these things? was the preacher’s and yet more the listener’s 
question. The answer now given at Westminster had been 
given at St. Paul’s when Dr. Lightfoot occupied the pulpit, and 
Dr. Benson was consecrated to be the first Bishop of Truro :— 
‘he who lays down at the footstool of God his successes and 
his failures, his hopes and his fears, his knowledge and his 
ignorance, his weakness and his strength, his misgivings and 
his confidences—all that he is and all that he might be— 
content to take up thence just that which God shall give him.’ * 

The new Bishop was enthroned, the first instance of this 
ceremony being performed in the person of any Bishop of 
Durham since the enthronement of Bishop Trevor in 1752, 
and preached in his Cathedral Church on the 15th day of May. 
The first words strike at once the dominant note of his life :— 


‘And what more seasonable prayer can you offer for him who 
addresses you now, at this the most momentous crisis of his life, than 
that he—the latest successor of Butler—may enter upon the duties 
of his high and nsible office in the same spirit ; that the realiza- 
tion of this great idea, the realization of this great fact, may be the 
constant effort of his life; that glimpses of the invisible Righteous- 
ness, of the invisible Grace, of the invisible Glory, may be vouch- 
safed to him; and that the Eternal Presence, thus haunting him 
night and day, may rebuke, may deter, may guide, may strengthen, 
may comfort, may illumine, may consecrate and subdue the feeble 
and. wayward impulses of his own heart to God’s holy will and 
purpose !’ 


The same sermon indicates two of the immediate objects 
which the preacher set before himself. One is the division of 
the Diocese, the other is the duty of the Church in social and 
industrial questions. 

In such devotion, such resolves, such stating and strength- 
ening of principles passed the first day in the Diocese. The 
succeeding days were forthwith devoted to carrying these 








* «From Strength to Strength,’ pp. 17, 18. 
t ‘Leaders in the Northern Church,’ pp. 164, 165. } 
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principles into practice. The Bishop lived at first in the 
‘Castle at Durham, the ancient home of the Prince Bishops, which 
had become part of the University through the munificence and 
foresight of Van Mildert, but in which a suite of rooms had 
been reserved in perpetuity for the Bishop’s use. Here the 
Visitor of the University was heartily welcomed alike by 
graduates and students, and these early weeks strengthened 
the attachment which he brought with him, and laid the 
foundations of a warm and never broken affection for what he 
was pleased to call the University of his adoption. 

It is said that among Dr. Lightfoot’s last words to some of his 
‘Cambridge friends when he took leave of them was the charge, 
‘Send me up men to the North.’ As soon as Auckland Castle 
was ready to receive him, he carried out his cherished project of 
forming a clergy-house under his own roof. Here a band of 
University men, seven or eight in number, were trained, ynder 
his own immediate guidance for their future work in the 
Diocese. They were instructed by himself, by his archdeacons, 
and by his chaplains. The intellectual work followed the lines 
of a college course in theology, the practical work in Auckland 
itself and the pit villages which encircle the castle-grounds 
enabled the students to test their theories by the realities of life ; 
but their chief lesson was the constant influence of their true 
Father in God. We have referred to Dr. Prince Lee’s affection 
for his pupils, and those who know best assert that it is at least 
equally true that Bishop Lightfoot loved nothing on earth more 
pegs than those who were in a special sense his spiritual 
sons. His strong love strengthened theirs, and men in the 
vigour of their young manhood learned to love him, and 
through him to love afresh their God. To love him was to 
learn from him, to assimilate him, to reproduce him; and not 
the least of the permanent influences for good which the Bishop 
left to his Diocese and his Church, was the band of young men 
numbering more than seventy who had looked upon a life 
which in the power of its intellect, the devotion of its soul, the 
humility and self-sacrifice of its whole being was to them a 
daily ascension into heaven; and who, as they looked upon it, 
had caught something at least of its spirit. | Part them and 
knowing them as he did, he expected them and found them 
always ready to work with entire singleness of aim and entire 
devotion to duty. They knew they had no claim to preferment 
unless to a post of unusual poverty or unusual difficulty, and to 
such a post only when prepared for it. Some words from an 
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‘In Memoriam’ sketch in a college magazine signed J. B. D..,. 
will show how the Bishop looked upon his sons and their work, 
and what manner of men they were :— 


‘ A new district was to be formed in a much-neglected neighbour- 
hood in ——. There was neither church nor endowment nor 
parochial appliances of any kind. Everything must be built up from 
the foundation. Only a modest stipend for a single curate-in-charge 
had been guaranteed. It was necessary to rely on youthful zeal, even 
at the cost of some inexperience. I asked C——, who was still 
curate at ——, to undertake the task of building up this new parish, 
and he accepted the call. To my great joy, B—— offered to accom- 
pany his friend as a volunteer without remuneration, though he 
might have had an adequate stipend elsewhere. . . . 

‘I spoke of this offer then as an inspiration, and so I regard it 
now. Though doubtless the work there hastened his death, who 
= regret his decision? Certainly not those who loved him 


‘I cannot but regard this splendid unselfishness as a chief corner- 
stone, on which the edifice of the new parish was raised. . . . Excel- 
lent congregations were gathered together; generous donors came 
forward with liberal offerings; and within two years and a few 
months from the time when they commenced their work in the 
district, a large and seemly church was finished and consecrated.’ 


Arrangements having been made for a supply of living 


agents for the work of the Diocese, two heavy tasks at once con- 
fronted the Bishop; the division of the Diocese, and the pro- 
vision of additional churches and mission-rooms. 

The first of these he had inherited. As long ago as 1876 
Bishop Baring had submitted the question to his Ruridecanal 
Chapters, and ‘ the judgment was almost unanimous as to the 
advisableness of creating the See.’ A year later Mr. Thomas 
Hedley bequeathed the residue of his estate, from which some 
17,000. was ultimately realized, as the nucleus of the necessary 
fund. In 1878, the Act for the creation of the four Sees— 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Southwell, and Wakefield—was passed, 
and was characterised by Archbishop Tait as ‘ one of the greatest 
reforms proposed by the Church of England since the Reforma- 
tion.’ Bishop Baring spoke for the last time in the House of 
Lords in favour of this measure, but he did not regard the New- 
castle scheme as one which was likely to be realized at an early 
date. ‘The prospect of the accomplishment of this good work 
is, I fear, far remote,’ he said in his Charge, which was delivered 
later in the same year. Soon after Bishop Lightfoot’s appoint- 
ment he had an interview with the Duke of Northumberland, 
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who promised the munificent gift of 10,000/. to the fund.. The 
Bishop thereupon pledged himself to use every endeavour to 
accomplish the scheme; but by the counsel of all competent 
advisers he for a time withheld his hand. A deep cloud of 
darkness then hung over the commerce and industries of the 
north-eastern counties, and it seemed to be hopeless to ask for 
subscriptions. In December 1880 it was possible to organize 
a committee. Men soon caught what one called the ‘electric 
enthusiasm’ of the Bishop’s ideas, and in nine months the 
work was practically done. At the Church Congress of 1881, 
which was held in Newcastle, the Bishop of Manchester ap 

led for subscriptions to complete the fund, which had 
reached the critical stage of near accomplishment that is often 
so difficult to pass, The appeal was liberally answered, but 
still the last thousands did not come, and the question of a 
house was becoming an additional difficulty, when the most 
happy solution offered itself through the liberality of Mr. J. W. 
Pease, a member of the Society of Friends, and a banker in 
Newcastle, who handed over to the Committee, Benwell Tower, 
which he justly considered to be the most suitable residence for 
the new Bishop. ‘Churchmen and Quakers,’ he wrote, ‘used 
not to get on very well together, but these times are past, and 
I most sincerely trust that the important step about to be 
taken may be in every way successful.’ 

This gift was followed by another munificent offering of 10,000U. 
made by Mr. Spencer of Ryton, and by a gift of the furniture 
for Benwell Tower through a Committee of Ladies. The fund 
required was thus more than realized, and the task which the 
Bishop had undertaken was more than accomplished. On 
St. James’s Day, 1882, Dr. Ernest Roland Wilberforce was 
consecrated in Durham Cathedral as the first Bishop of 
Newcastle. 

When the great work of the division of the See was accom- 
plished, the Bishop was more free to mature his plans for 
Church Extension in the county of Durham. Along the banks 
of the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees, and in so-called ‘ pit vil- 
lages,’ through a large part of the county, new and vast popula- 
tions had been called into existence by the development of the 
coal, iron, and shipping industries. A country road, such as 
that along which the Bishops of Durham had driven from their 
castle at Auckland to the Cathedral Church, and by the side of 
which one house stood some fifty years ago, had become for a 
considerable part of its course a street, with a network of houses 
on either side, A seaside village, like Stranton, had developed 
into a great port like Hartlepool. Efforts had been made, a 
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with much success, by former Bishops, and notably by Bishop 
Baring, to keep pace with this abnormal growth ; but the fact 
remained, and stared Bishop Lightfoot in the face, that in 
almost every part of his Diocese the church accommodation was 
far from adequate to the needs of the people. The measure of 
the people’s need was for him the measure of the Church’s duty, 
and the Church’s duty was the motive power of his own imme- 
diate action. He had learnt to the full both in school and in 
life that Virtus in agendo constat, Cautious men pleaded now 
that ‘ times were bad,’ but so they had pleaded before when the 
Newcastle Bishopric Fund was commenced. There was the 
added plea that this fund had deeply drained all available 
resources, but the Bishop’s one answer was in effect, ‘ Look at 
these sheep: as their shepherd | must in the name of God try 
to provide folds for them, and in the name of God I must call 
upon you to help me.’ 

In January 1884, a meeting was held in the Town-hall at 
Durham under the presidency of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, for the purpose of hearing from the Bishop a statement 
of the needs of the Diocese. The Archbishop of York had 
generously come to help him. The nobility and gentry of the 
county were well represented, but the meeting was not a large- 
one, for not a few had learned to fear the influence of an 
address from the Bishop. He pleaded in simple and earnest 
terms for funds to provide twenty-five churches and mission-. 
rooms which he felt to be urgently needed, and supported his. 
plea by a generous gift. Again the contagion of his enthusiasm 
and his munificence spread, and a sum approaching 30,000/. 
was subscribed in the room. ‘Why, the Diocese has gone 
mad !’ said a well-known layman after the meeting ; but it was 
a madness the results of which are now written in deeds for 
which the most sanguine could not then have hoped, and for 
which thousands do and will bless God. At the end of five 
years—and these years a period of deep and continued com- 
mercial depression—the Bishop was enabled to report, not that 
the twenty-five buildings for which he had pleaded were in 
progress, but that ‘no less than forty-five churches and 
mission-chapels had been completed, or will shortly be so, 
through the instrumentality of the fund.’ Nor did the force of 
the wave spend itself there or then. It sent its impetus into. 
many parishes, where no immediate work of church-building 
was needed, and its direct force can be traced to the present 
day. The Bishop himself offered in thanksgiving for the com-- 
pletion of the decennium of his episcopate, the noble building 
which probably is the only instance in our own country of a 
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dedication—and in this case a peculiarly appropriate one—to 
S. Ignatius the Martyr. Another church now being built in 
the same town of Sunderland owes its existence to his fore- 
thought and his gifts, and will be a memorial of his name and 
work. Gateshead also will, under similar conditions, soon 
have its Bishop Lightfoot Memorial Church, and these the two 
largest towns in the Diocese are but examples of the spirit and 
work of the whole. 

Another practical scheme to which the Bishop gave much 
attention and which was a natural supplement to his Church 
Building Fund, was a Diocesan Fund. This was intended to 
form a combination of all the various funds in the Diocese 
for Churches, Schools, Provision for Insurance and Pensions. 
for the Clergy, and so on, and in addition was to provide a 
fund under the direction of a representative Committee, which 
should aid any one or more of the allied funds in case of need, 
and should itself provide for any special work—a mission - 
clergyman here, a parish room there, a temporary endowment 
in a third place—which may from time to time arise. 

‘I propose the present effort,’ wrote the Bishop, ‘to be wholly 
different to anything which has preceded it, both in kind and 
magnitude. It ought not only to supplement existing organizations, 
but also to plant and to maintain living agents in districts with 
which the Church would otherwise be unable successfully to deal. 
In short, as I have said on a previous occasion, it will be the hand- 
maid of the Diocese, stepping in at times and places where the need 
is sorest. Above all, it will teach us to feel the high privilege of 
acting as members of a great spiritual community, by stepping out- 
side the limits of parochial efforts, and taking a larger conception of 
our responsibilities.’ 

Here, as in all other cases, his appeal to others was strength- 
ened by his own munificence. Five hundred pounds was the 
annual subscription which he proposed to contribute personally, 
and it was natural that the Diocese should support him nobly, 
as it did. In addition to the large gifts of rich men and the 
apparently small gifts of poor men, came the annual collections. 
in churches, which were made in all the parishes of the Diocese 
—with exceptions so few that they do but emphasize the 
unanimity. 

It will seem, perhaps, that more than enough has been written 
to show how fully the Bishop’s time and thought were given to 
the details of his Diocesan work ; but they are further illus- 
trated by the contents of the two quadriennial Charges which 
fall within the period of his episcopate. These Charges were a 
cause of disappointment to many of the Bishop’s friends. = 
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had hoped that he would follow the example of some other 
learned men who had been called to Bishops’ thrones, and had 
thence addressed the Church and the world on questions of the 
day. But he deliberately chose his line. In his opinion :— 


‘A visitation is a great audit time, when the Bishop and clergy 
alike render an account of their ministrations—the clergy by their 
answers to the questions of their diocesan—the Bishop by his cha 
summing up the work of the diocese during the few years past. It 
is a foreshadowing and a forecast of the great and final visitation, 
when the Master Himself returning shall demand an account of His 
talents, when the Chief Shepherd shall reappear and require His 
flock at our hands.’ * 


Not that he failed to feel constantly the pulse of great move- 
ments. He never forgot that he was a Bishop of the Anglican 
Church, but he always remembered that he was the Bishop of 
Durham. The Church and the wider questions which affect 
the Church at large have their place in both the Charges, but the 
Diocese had the primary claim at a visitation of the clergy of 
the Diocese. And what a picture of the work of a diocese 
do these Charges give! In almost every detail is there ground for 
humble thankfulness for the progress of the past ; and ground 
for hopeful counsel for the work of the future. What a picture, 
too, do we get incidentally of the work of a Bishop! 


*I am thankful to say,’ he writes in 1886, ‘that there are now 
only a few churches in my Diocese in which I have not officiated, 
and I hope before long to complete the circuit. I have preached’— 
and the volumes before us tell us of what kind these sermons were— 
‘in all the churches in Gateshead, Darlington, Stockton, and Sun- 
derland (including Bishopwearmouth and Monkwearmouth), and in 
nearly all in Durham, South Shields, and the Hartlepools—in the 
principal churches in these towns several times.’ t 


Some of the Bishop’s friends were also disappointed, and 
perhaps with more show of reason, that his voice was seldom 
heard in the House of Lords. But here, too, he was guided by 
the same’ principle. He never forgot that he was a Peer of 
Parliament, but he always remembered that he was primarily 
Bishop of Durham. He was indeed never absent from the 
House of Lords at a critical division, though his presence 
involved the sacrifice of an important Diocesan engagement, and 
two nights in a railway carriage ; his counsel was always at the 
command of the leaders of the Episcopal Bench; no man was 
more in touch with every movement for the social as well as 





* «Primary Charge,’ 1882, p. 3. t ‘Charge,’ 1886, p.9. 
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spiritual welfare of his countrymen ; but he naturally did not 
attach to his own utterances the weight which others did, and 
he felt that the interests of the Church and the people were most 
safely guided by the great Archbishops, upon whom this burden 
naturally fell. 

Nor did he shrink, when it came clearly in the path of his 
own duty, from expressing his opinion or offering his counsel 
on questions which were of universal interest. In 1881 he pre- 
sided over the twenty-first meeting—the coming of age—of the 
Church Congress, at Newcastle-on Tyne. The British Associa- 
tion had just kept its jubilee in the metropolis of the Northern 
Province. Here is the Bishop’s happy and characteristically 
hopeful reference to the coincidence :— 


‘The President availed himself of the occasion to sum up the 
achievements of the half-century past—untrodden fields opened out, 
fresh sciences created, a whole world of fact and theory discovered, 
of which men had hardly a suspicion at the beginning of this period. 
In this commemoration we are reminded of the revolution in the 
intellectual world which has taken place in our own time, as in the 
other * our attention was directed to the revolution in the social and 
industrial world. Here again we are confronted with a giant force, 
of which the Church of Christ must give an account. Ifwe are wise, 
we shall endeavour to understand and to absorb these truths. They 
are our proper heritage as Christians, for they are manifestations of 
the Eternal Word, who is also the Head of the Church. They will 
add breadth and strength and depth to our theology. Before all 
things we shall learn by the lessons of the past to keep ourselves 
free from any distrust or dismay. Astronomy once menaced, or was 
thought to menace, Christianity. Long before we were born the 
menace had passed away. We found astronomy the sworn ally 
of religion. The heresy of the fifleenth and sixteenth centuries had 
become the orthodoxy of the nineteenth. When some years ago an 
eminent man of science, himself a firm believer, wrote a work throw- 
ing doubt on the plurality of worlds, it was received with a storm 
of adverse criticism, chiefly from Christian teachers, because he 
ventured to question a theory which three centuries earlier it would 
have been a shocking heresy to maintain. Geology next entered the 
lists. We are old enough, many of us, to remember the anxiety and 
distrust with which its startling announcements were received. This 
scare, like the other, has passed away. We admire the provi- 
dential design which through myriads of years prepared the earth by 
successive gradations of animal and vegetable life for its ultimate 
destination as the abode of man. Nowhere else do we find more 
vivid and striking illustrations of the increasing purpose which runs 
through the ages. . . . Our theological conceptions have been cor- 





2 The George Stephenson Centenary, which had been recently observed at 
ewcastle. 
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rected and enlarged by its teaching, but the work of the Church of 
Christ goes on as before. Geology, like astronomy, is fast becoming 
our faithful ally. And now, in turn, Biology concentrates the same 
interests, and excites the same distrusts. Will not history repeat 
itself? If the time should come when evolution is translated from 
the region of suggestive theory to the region of acknowledged fact, 
what then? Will it not carry still further the idea of providential 
design and order? Will it not reinforce with new and splendid 
illustrations the magnificent lesson of modern science—complexity 
of results traced back to simplicity of principles—variety of pheno- 
mena issuing from unity of order—the gathering up, as it were, of 
the threads which connect the universe, in the right hand of the One 
Eternal Word ? 

‘Thus we are reminded by these two celebrations of the twin 
giants, the creation of our age, with which the Church of Christ has 
to reckon—foes only if they are treated as such, but capable of being 
won as trusty allies, by appreciation, by sympathy, by conciliation 
and respect.’ 


In 1885 the Bishop presided at a meeting of the Diocesan 
Conference at Durham. Disestablishment (was in the air, and 
to many persons seemed nearer then than it does now. He 
was led to speak at some length upon it :— 


‘But I cannot blink facts. The question is not sleeping; it has 


been definitely raised; and I should hold it culpable in anyone in 
my position not to express, and express definitely, his opinion on the 
issues involved. . . . The only schemes which are before us involve 
a wholesale alienation of property, a disregard of personal and corpo- 
rate rights, and a violation of all the most sacred associations and 
feelings, such as, in the words of an eminent living statesman, would 
leave England “a lacerated and bleeding mass.” Of any such scheme 
of disestablishment I say deliberately, having carefully weighed 
these words and feeling the tremendous responsibility of over-state- 
ment, that it would be not only a national disaster, but also a national 
crime, to which it would be difficult to find a parallel in the history 
of England since England became a nation. I believe that a moral 
blow would be inflicted on this country, under which it would reel 
and stagger for many generations to come, even if it ever recovered.’ 


In October 1889, just two months before his death, the 
Bishop presided over the Conference of his Diocese in Sunder- 
land. fie addressed it on many subjects, and especially on 
the Lambeth Conference, Christiau Socialism, the White Cross 
Movement, the Brotherhood of the Poor. If space were at our 
command, we should like to quote some striking passages from 
this farewell address, and also to give some extracts from earlier 
papers, which show how fully he was always in touch with the 
work of the Church far and near. Now [ gives an address 
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at meetings of the Church Congress at Leicester and Carlisle ; 
now he preaches the Congress Sermon at Wolverhampton ; * now 
and again he crosses the Border to show his warm sympathy 
with his brethren in Scotland. His voice was constantly heard 
in London on behalf of this or that philanthropic society ; 
and here and there throughout the country, clergymen whose 
only claim was their need, asked for and obtained his help. 
To Cambridge he was bound by many ties, and the series of 
¢ Cuddesdon Addresses ’¢ shows that to Oxford he was no less 
generous. 

Nor was it in public only that this help was given. Auckland 
Castle was almost constantly filled, as with the sons of the 
house who were being prepared for their future work, so with 
the clergy and laity from the Diocese, and from afar, who were 
welcomed to his hospitality and to his counsel. Few perhaps 
realize what the burden is which the post-bag adds to a 
Bishop’s daily life, and in his case it brought the scholar’s 
burden too ; but even this was cheerfully borne, and no letter 
remained unanswered, whether it was that of the Southern 
farmer who wished to know if the Bishop could supply him 
with Durham cows, or that of a lady who felt sure he could 
find time to read a theological work in MS, before she sent it 
to the press—and ‘may she say in her preface that it had his 
approval?’ or that of the student in the far West who had just 
begun the Greek Testament, and would like a solution of his 
many difficulties, and had ‘heard that the Bishop was a good 
scholar.’ In small matters, as in great, no one asked for 
anything which he felt that he could give, and asked in vain. 

And so, year after year, the hard work was done, and the 
noble life was lived. The mental and physical strength seemed 
equal to every strain. No engagement ever fell through, no 
weariness was ever apparent. ‘Ignatius’ was refreshment from 
the work of the Diocese: the work of the Diocese was refresh- 
ment from ‘Ignatius.’ The face was always bright; the heart 
was always glad. The happiest years of his life, he thought these 
Durham years to be ; and he thought that he had never been so 
strong. It was towards the close of the spring confirmations 
in 1888, when the pressure of work had been unusually heavy, 
and falls of snow had more than once blocked the roads 
by which he tried to travel, that this strength seemed for the 
first time to be strained. He thought, and his friends thought, 





* We are referring to his work as Bishop. His earlier paper at the Congress 
at Bath in 1873, and his sermon at Croydon in 1877, are not likely to be 
forgotten. 

¢ ‘Ordination Addresses,’ pp. 214-318. 
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that a short summer holiday would completely restore him ; but 
the Lambeth Conference came and the visit of the Bishops to 
Durham came. Both brought to him great happiness, but 
both brought much work. The autumn holiday was too late, 
and the Bishop returned to his Diocese only to leave it again, 
under positive medical orders, for a winter in Bournemouth. 
He at once thought of resigning the Bishopric. It was foreign 
to his whole thought to have personal interests distinct from his 
office. He could not conceive that any man could accept an 
office in the Church of Christ without identifying himself with 
it, or could hold it a day longer than he could fully discharge 
its duties. One of the burdens which weighed on his soul was 
that instances to the contrary were not wholly wanting in his 
Diocese. He at least would do the one thing which was right. 
But he was still comparatively young; hopes of restoration to 
health, and strength, and work, seemed to be well grounded ; 
and those to whom he was bound by every tie of allegiance 
absolutely forbade the step he wished to take. An Assistant 
Bishop, first welcomed and soon beloved by himself and by his 
Diocese, was found in the person of Bishop Sandford, and he 
somewhat doubtingly acquiesced in a course about which others 
had no doubt. The spring of 1889 seemed to bring a fulfilment 


of the hopes which had been formed. The Bishop was able 
to return to his Diocese, and on Ascension Day the Cathedral 
Church was crowded by a vast assembly who joined with him 
in a special Service of Thanksgiving. He was able to fulfil the 
ordinary Diocesan duties, and to devote a large amount of time 
to literary work during the months of the summer and autumn ; 
and he took part in three public events of 5 anor interest. On 
gn 


July 2nd he consecrated the church of S. Ignatius the Martyr, 
Sunderland, his own noble gift of thanksgiving; on October 
17th he presided over the Diocesan Conference ; on October 29th 
he received in a public meeting, at the hands of the Lord 
Lieutenant, the beautiful Pastoral Staff, which, together with 
a portrait by Mr. Richmond, it was determined to present to 
him on the completion of the tenth year of his episcopate. He 
thanked the donors in his usual happy, cheerful tone, and took 
his farewell with tender words of blessing. It was for the last 
time. He left for the purpose of wintering again in Bourne- 
mouth a few days afterwards. For a time he continued to 
make progress. He was able to work regularly at the ‘Clement’ 
up to ete December 17th. The local papers of Saturday 
morning contained a note from Archdeacon Watkins, ‘ asking 
the clergy and other ministers of religion to make special 
supplication for our beloved Bishop on Sunday and other el 
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The evening papers of the same day contained a telegram from 
Bournemouth—‘ The Bishop of Durham passed peacefully away 
this afternoon, at a quarter to four o'clock.’ 

The sorrow of the Church and of the nation, and the ex- 
pression of that sorrow in the pulpit and in the press, are still 
fresh in the memory. The death and burial of Bishop 
Lightfoot are the natural sequence to his life. True goodness 
and true greatness are honoured by men of every opinion and 
by men of every rank. 

Some estimates of the work of Bishop Lightfoot which were 
uttered under the influence of strong feeling immediately after 
his death, contained perhaps some expressions and some com- 
parisons which history will not justify. We are writing from 
the vantage-ground of three years’ distance, and with access to 
many papers and references which have been kindly placed at 
our disposal, and have endeavoured at every point to follow in 
the spirit of the inscription which has formed our motto: 
Qualis fuerit . . . testantur opera, For this reason we have largely 
quoted the Bishop’s own words; and if we try to express our 
own estimate of his work, we shall still have recourse to words 
which he used of another, and which with little change may 
be as truly said of himself :— 


‘ But after making all allowance for the fond partiality of a recent 
regret, we may fairly say that as a Bishop of Durham he stands out 
pre-eminent in the long list of twelve centuries; as a man of letters, 
greatest of all save De Bury ; as a restorer of the fabric and order of 
churches, greatest of all save Cosin; as a profound thinker, greatest 
of all save Butler ; as a munificent and patriotic ruler, greatest of all 
save Barrington; but as uniting in himself many and varied qualifi- 
cations which combined go far towards realizing the ideal head of 
a religious and learned foundation, the just representative of a famous 
academic body, greater than these or any of his predecessors. Vast 
and varied mental powers, untiring energy and extensive knowledge, 
integrity of character and strictness of example, a wide and generous 
munificence, a keen interest in the progress of the Church and the 
University, an intense devotion to his own Diocese, a strong sense of 
duty, a true largeness of heart, a simple Christian faith ; the union 
of these qualities fairly entitles him to the foremost place among the 
Bishops of Durham.’ * 


It is natural that men should have attempted not only to 
portray this great life, but to analyse it; and the Church and 
the nation would owe a deep debt of gratitude to the writer 
who could show us how in any degree other men can learn the 
principles, of which the life and character of Joseph Barber 





* Of. ‘Cambridge Sermons,’ p. 119 (of Dr. Whewell). 
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Lightfoot were the product. Two statements among the many 
which lie before us are of special value in themselves, and 
derive a special interest from the widely-different sources from 
which they come, 

Canon Westcott, preaching in Westminster Abbey two days 
after the funeral, said :— 


* What then, you will ask me, is the secret of the life of him to 
whom we look this afternoon with reverent regard? It is, in a 
word, the secret of strength. He was strong by singleness of aim, 
by resolution, by judgment, by enthusiasm, by sympathy, by devotion. 
In old days it was strength to be with him: and for the future it 
will be strength to remember him.’ * 


Lord Durham, speaking on two occasions separated by three 
years, said :-— 

‘I venture to attribute the success of the Bishop to the strong 
personal feeling he inspires in all those who know him. It is im- 
possible to have been connected with him or to have come in contact 
with him, without appreciating his strong sympathy and his generous 
regard for the welfare of ‘he people surrounding him. . . . I think 
that no prelate ia the proud and old princely days of the Palatinate 
of Durham, with all his pomp and with all his circumstance, ever 
commanded more true respect than our present Bishop with his 
simple, kindly life, and his generous and unostentatious charity.’ t 

‘In every town and parish in this county you will find visible and 
tangible evidence of his untiring zeal, and of the impetus which his 
genius gave to all those who served under him. But what you will 
not see, and what no hand can probe, is the impress he made upon 
the hearts of all with whom he came into contact, and the softening 
influence of his genial presence upon all sorts and conditions of 
men... . I venture to think that the chief factor in his paramount 
influence amongst us was his true and genial sympathy—sympathy 
with our joys and our sorrows, sympathy with our aspirations and 
with our failures ; with our pursuits and with our recreations ; and, 
above all, boundless sympathy with the shortcomings of feeble human 
nature. He was no proud Pharisee, who thanked God that he was 
not as other men are, but a true-hearted Christian gentleman, 
conscious of the trials and temptations of the world, striving with his 
pure life, and humble, modest ways, to raise mankind to a higher 
and better level by his example of Christian charity and loving 
sympathy.’ f 

It seems to be certain that the two great secrets of the Bishop’s 
power are here—strength and sympathy. And yet they were 








* *From Strength to Strength,’ p. 44. 
+ Presentation of Pastoral Staff, October 29th, 1889. 
} Unveiling of Monument, October 20th, 1892. 
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veiled in a modesty which men thought amounted to shyness. 
They were held in reserve; they were ready for fullest use 
whenever occasion demanded, But his very sympathy was 
strong, and he could not understand some forms of weakness. 
One of his early pupils has told us ‘. . . he was kindness 
itself. ... I once offended him... by telling him, when 
I got my Fellowship, that he might have saved me many 
gloomy misgivings as an Undergraduate, if the Cambridge 
system had dealt a little more freely in words of encourage- 
ment.’ * One of his clergy, whom he had placed in several 
difficult posts, said to another after some years of service, ‘It 
would remove a burden from my mind if I felt sure that my 
work was being done as he wished it, but he has never said 
to me a single word of encouragement.’ The second replied, 
‘I have had a larger experience, but I should never look for 
such words from him. He expects strong men to do their 
work, and would as soon think of encouraging such men as 
of seeking encouragement in words for himself. They must 
do all and bear all in the light of the Divine Presence, 
as he himself does.’ And yet this second speaker received 
from the Bishop, not long before his death, a note which 
contained the following words :—‘I have never ceased to be 
thankful for the inspiration which led me to invite you to 
assist me in the work of the Diocese. May God give you 
every blessing.’ 

Strength and sympathy! But the secret principle lies 
deeper still; and here again the Bishop’s own words must 
guide us. The text of his enthronement sermon was ‘ And 
they shall see His face,’ and we have already quoted words f 
which tell the secret of which we are in quest. The prayer 
which from the first he asked his Diocese to offer for him 
was— 


‘That the Eternal Presence, thus haunting him night and day, 
may rebuke, may deter, may guide, may strengthen, may comfort, 
may illumine, may consecrate and subdue the feeble and wayward 
impulses of his own heart to God’s holy will and purpose!’ 


The ‘consciousness of an Eternal Presence’—that was the 
principle of his life. That made him strong; that made him 
sympathetic; that gave him absolute singleness of aim and 
simplicity of life; that filled him with a buoyant optimism 
which expressed itself in constant joyousness; that was the 








* ©Contemporary Review,’ Feb. 1890, p. 174. 
t+ Supra, p. 90. 
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source of an almost unparalleled generosity which in life gave 
to God and the Church every gift which God gave him, and 
at death made his chaplains his executors, and his Diocese 
his residuary legatee ; that was the strength which nerved the 
mind to think and the hand to write in the solitary room 
before the hard day of public life began and after it ended ; 
that was the wondrous power of personality which made itself 
felt in Cambridge, in Londen, in Durham, by men of every 
degree. He was ever conscious of the Eternal Presence. He 
ever went to men from God, and the human presence was 
illumined by the Divine, 

‘Did boys at school wonder that Lightfoot never spoke an 
ignoble word, or did an ignoble deed? The secret finds its 
explanation in the spirit which led him and a younger school- 
fellow, afterwards not less eminent than himself, to arrange a 
form of prayer for the hours of the day for their common use. 
Did men marvel at the influence of the young Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity? They would have marvelled less had they known 
that his life was strengthened by the following among other 
prayers :— 


‘Since it hath pleased Thee, O Lord, that I should be called to 
take my part in the teaching of this College, grant that I may not 
assume the same lightly, or without a due sense of the importance 
of my trust; but, considering it a stewardship, whereof I shall have 
to render an account hereafter, may faithfully fulfil the same to Thy 
honour and glory. Grant, O Lord, that neither by word or deed 
I may do aught ‘that may weaken the faith, or slacken the practice of 
those committed to my charge; but rather grant me such measure of 
— Holy Spirit, that my duties may be discharged to Thy honour 
and glory, and to the welfare of both the teacher and the taught. 
Grant this, O Lord, through Thy Son, Jesus Christ, who is the Way, 
and the Truth, and the Life. Amen.’ 


Did peers and pitmen, rich and poor, old and young, in the 
Diocese of Durham feel that a strange influence of sympathy and 
strength had come among them and had touched their hearts ? 
Had they followed the great Bishop of Durham to his inner 
chamber, they would have found him resting, for the too few 
hours he gave to sleep, on a simple iron bedstead which the 
pitman would have spurned; and they would have seen 
hanging close by the side of it a simple German engraving of 
Albert Diirer’s Crucifixion, with the legend ‘Es Ist voLL- 
BRACHT.’ * 
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Among the last words which the Bishop addressed to the 
public from the very brink of the grave were these :— 


‘I believe from my heart that the truth which this Gospel [of St. 
John} more especially enshrines—the truth that Jesus Christ is the 
very Word incarnate, the manifestation of the Father to mankind— 
is the one lesson which, duly apprehended, will do more than all our 
feeble efforts to purify and elevate human life here by imparting to 
it hope and light and strength, the one study which alone can fitly 
prepare us for a joyful immortality hereafter.’ * 


The first words of the Will and Testament by which he spoke 
from beyond the grave, were these :— 


‘With ever-increasing thankfulness to Almighty God for His 
many and great mercies vouchsafed to me, hoping to die, as I have 
striven to live, in the light of God’s fatherly goodness as revealed 
through the Cross of Christ.’ 


Such were the principles of this great life—Qualis fuerit .. . 


testantur opera; qualis fuerit testantur . . . FIDES ET PRECES 
PRIVATE. 





* Published after his death in the ‘ Expositor,’ March 1890, p. 188. 
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Art. IV.—1. History of the Jews from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. \n5 vols. By Professor H. Graetz. Edited 
and in part translated by Bella Liwy. London, 1891-92. 

2. Die Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters. Von Dr. Zunz. 
Berlin, 1855. 


HREE ways, each traversing a period of more than eighteen 
hundred years, lead down from the dead old world into 

our modern time,—the Roman Empire, the Christian Church, 
and the Nation of Israel. But the Empire, which was in suc- 
cession Italian, Byzantine, Frankish, and German, has vanished 
like a ghost at the cockcrowing of the French Revolution, Its 
lace knows it no more, and the dwellers in the Judengasse at 
rankfort-on-Main would have had a cheap bargain in the 
worn-out robes and gilded sceptre of Kaiser Redbeard, who 
sleeps in Kyfhiiuser beyond all chance of waking. Not such 
has been the fortune of Christendom or Israel. These two, 
the New Testament and the Old, seem to be moving forward 
as in battle-array towards the future,—their hosts divided by 
ravines which they do not attempt to cross, With their faces 
set against the rising sun, Jew and Christian maintain that it 
is their mission to conquer the world. Yet they are always 
antagonists in the spirit, and not seldom open enemies. Israel 
has been charged with lying in wait for the heel of the Christian ; 
nor does the Christian feel any scruple, for the most part, in 
crushing Israel’s head. Their feud is intensified by the appeal 
which they make to the same inspired pages, and the one Lord 
who has called them both His people. From the prophets who 
wrote six-and-twenty centuries ago, they derive their witness,— 
Israel that he is the covenanted nation, and the Christian that 
to him has been given the inheritance of Jacob. And neither 
modern science nor the outbursts of revolutionary change have 
made a durable impression upon these high preternatural insti- 
tutions, which have stood above Europe from of old, portentous, 
and unlike all others in their weakness as in the grandeur of 
their achievements, Historians of the school of Gibbon and 
Voltaire, to whom nothing is credible but the commonplace, 
have felt that there was here a problem which required the most 
delicate manipulation if it was not to turn out a miracle with 
Deity behind it. Carlyle would have allowed it to be divine; 
and Ewald, in spite of his massive blundering on occasion, has 
dealt with its record in the Bible on a large plan that only 
genius could have traced. But the enigma remains, to a mere 
rationalizing critic, insoluble. These two great series of facts 
sum up in themselves the religious past of mankind, so far as it 


has 
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has gone along that ascending road of which Plato speaks in. 
the ‘Republic.’ And they point to the future with no less 
certainty. Christians believe in a dénotiment which will trans- 
figure the world, but on principles already living within it, and 
possessed by faith. Israel, cast down, bewildered, yet uncon- 
querable, aware that an expectation is the scope of his existence, 
looks onward to he knows not what. He has lost the clue to 
his own history. Nevertheless, it is his firm conviction that he 
is the prophet sent to men; and, like a blind messenger, he 
brings them a scroll the characters of which he simply cannot 
read. Since the world began, there was never a tragedy at once 
so grand and so pitiable. Assuredly the burden of the prophets 
would have been aggravated beyond endurance, had they but 
guessed dimly at the things they were commissioned to speak, 
and, guessing, had they misunderstood them. Such, however, 
has been the fate of those who, when the Old Testament had 
blossomed into the New, would not taste of its fruits, but turned 
aside to a tree of their own planting ; who rejected the Gospels 
that they might be imprisoned in the Talmud, and became a 
people of dead traditions on the very day when the Spirit 
was given. 

That is the story of modern Israel, Its beginning is marked 
by the fire which consumed the Second Temple on the ninth 
day of Ab, in the Christian year 70; by the sword under 
which a million of its people fell; by the carrying away of its 
sacred vessels to the Roman Babylon; by the triumphal arch of 
Titus; by the medal on which ‘ Judaea capta’ is represented 
mourning beneath her own palm-tree ; and by the figure of the 
renegade Josephus, writing the chapters of that lamentable 
destruction in Cwsar’s palace. While the Temple stood, 
Rabbinism might be checked, or in part even subdued, by a 
strong king, or a priesthood which was, strictly speaking, 
independent of the scribes or ‘Sopherim,’ But when there 
was neither altar nor sacrifice, and the new Christian idea of a 
spiritual kingdom had been decisively cast out, nothing was left 
save the ‘traditions of the fathers,’ to be interpreted by a series 
of infallible lawyers. Not the Bible, observe,—that was a 
sealed volume, held in comparatively slight regard and seldom 
quoted in oral repetition, nor was there any merit in studying 
it. For ‘the sayings of the Elders are weightier than those of 
the Prophets ;’ so ran the proverb,—and while the heathen could 
read Moses in their Alexandrian Greek, it was by the spoken 
doctrine alone, by tradition not committed to writing, that the 
children of Israel excelled them. The Scriptures, when they 
had been divulged to ‘unclean’ Gentiles, were but water; but 
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‘ Mishna was strong wine.’ And when, at length, the Talmud 
was written, under the Sabureans (or ‘ judges of opinion’), Giza 
and Semuna, at the beginning of the sixth century A.D., the 
work of petrifaction was complete. The tree had become a 
fossil, on which flowers innumerable might be hung,—but it 
would never bud or blossom any more. Aaron’s rod was 
nothing now but a common twig, which would swallow up no 

wizard’s serpents, still less transform itself into a living thing. 
The home of this melancholy enchantment, which has con- 
tinued under the drums and tramplings of so many conquests, 
was Babylon,—a country in which Israel, despite his promise, 
forgot Jerusalem, days without number, And yet Babylon has 
always lain beyond the view of Christian historians, Its most 
famous academies, Sora and Pumbeditha, from which the law 
went forth to the whole Jewish world until the middle of the 
tenth century, are names unknown in our chronicles ; they evoke 
no memories, and have almost a fabulous air about them, like 
the river Sabbation or the garden of Ireem. The literature con- 
nected with them is remote from all our studies. Those who can 
discourse learnedly on the Vedas and the sacred Buddhist volumes, 
would often be at a loss to distinguish between Halacha and 
Hagada, or perhaps between the Zohar itself and the Targum, 
whether of Onkelos or of Jonathan. In all the churches of 
East and West the Bible is venerated as a divine text; yet 
even great scholars have put from them the Jewish com- 
mentaries which might have shed a light upon its meaning. 
Such as the fortunes of the nation have been, its literature has 
shared them; and the Jew and the Gemara have gone into the 
flames together. When there was a passion for converting this 
strange people to the Apostles’ creed, medieval preachers began 
by wresting the Talmud out of their hands; and the most 
unhappy of nations, patient hitherto while their vitals were 
being tortured, groaned as in unspeakable agony over their lost 
treasure. Yet no one took the Bible from them; they had it 
still in the language wherein it was written. But the Bible 
was not their life; it did not prescribe the customs which 
afflicted yet delighted them on the Sabbath; it fitted them 
loosely, like a worn-out garment, and gave them not the feeling 
of warmth and comfort which wrapped them round in the 
compilation of Ashi Rabbana and his successors. The Halacha 
showed them, as its name implies, the ‘way’ in which they 
should walk,—a way steep and narrow, leading them through as 
barren a wilderness as their fathers had wandered in, but one 
which they preferred to the Via Crucis of the Gospel. And the 
Hagada was a lovely garden, a dreamland abounding in fancies, 
sometimes 
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sometimes graceful, often grotesque and quaint, or subtle and 
curious,—the very wine of poets; which went down sweetly and 
made eloquent the lips of them that slept. It was capable, 
therefore, of inspiring fresh liturgies when the old would no 
longer serve ; and it offered a magical instrument to players who 
were skilful in handling it, to Ibn Gebirol, Jehuda Helevi, and 
the crowd which preceded or followed them. Israel has found 
its Golden Legend in the Hagada, even as in the Halacha there 
is a collection of Laws no less erudite than those of Justinian. 
And far away beyond these, like the coronal which rings the 
sun, shimmering with faint and cloudy light, extends the 
Kabbala, that ambiguous, wild, and secret lore, which goes 
down into abysmal depths of bathos, too childish for the 
European nursery, yet takes many a sudden leap, as is the way 
of the Aurora, into towering splendours, which amaze the 
philosopher, while they charm, and perhaps more than half- 
persuade, the poet. So rich and confused, as in a dream, are 
these Oriental imaginings, unacquainted with classic regularity, 
barbarous in their wealth of colour, but surely most excellent 
‘stuff o’ the fantasy, and well worth our looking into. The 
people who lie thus enchanted, as we have said, began to feed 
themselves on visions when reality was a terror and a grief to 
them. Their ‘ sparkling, beautiful, and even sublime’ Hagada 
interpreted the things of heaven and earth with the utmost 
latitude, escaping from its strict nurse, orthodoxy, into the 
open, and plucking flowers as it went along regardless of any 
rule but its momentary pleasure, until it became, like Lilith the 
queen of Zemargad, a mother of sprites, demons, hobgoblins, 
‘shedim’ with cock’s feet, and all manner of portents; but 
even such phantasms were a relief to the trembling heart and 

the eyes that failed, in those desolate centuries of the Ghetto. 
Where else indeed,—so argued their wisest men,—except to 
the Talmudic Law, could they look for comfort? The ‘Galuth 
Edom,’ or Roman Captivity, may be said to have begun when 
some of their race, engaged in the meanest business, in traffick- 
ing with old clothes and broken glass, had settled inside the 
Porta Capena and round about the Janiculum, as far back as 
the Republican era. Pompey had entered the Holy Place; 
Cicero had mocked and flouted them ; Czsar’s protection ended 
with his death; Horace laughed at them; and Tacitus gave 
expression to the feeling of educated Romans, when he de- 
scribed the Jews, in almost the identical terms which elsewhere 
he applies to Christians, as cherishing a hatred of the human 
race. Long before Ishmael had grasped the sword of Islam, 
it might have been said of his kinsmen, the Israelites, — 
their 
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their hand was against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them, Proselytes they made in all the cities to which 
they wandered, but many more enemies than proselytes. At 
first, Rome took little account of them. No one imagined that 
the contest for the world’s supremacy lay between these 
despised Semites and the ‘lords of human things,’ whom Virgil 
canonizes in the Aineid. But still, their open contempt for 
idolatry, their refusal to mix in the festivals of the gods, their 
scruples about meat and drink, their sullen temper, and the 
difficulty of understanding what they worshipped, or whether 
they had any God at all, had marked them out as a people 
dwelling alone. The Ghetto was not so much a prison which 
held them in, whether at Alexandria in the first century, or at 
Frankfort in the thirteenth, as a protection against the rabble 
of the town who were always ready to cut them in pieces or to 
burn them with fire. The separateness which made them strong 
was a scandal wherever they went; it converted them into a 
secret society which needed neither signs nor passwords, and 
was unconquerable in its freemasonry of kinship. Not a 
common faith, nor worldly interest, and still less the weak 
threads of political alliance, bound them together, but some- 
thing which in the Roman Empire, as in our day of universal 
intercourse between nations, had lost a great deal of its signifi- 
cance,—we mean the aboriginal, and almost savage, feeling of 
the clan, in which, beneath all distinctions of rank, there is 
a democracy founded on blood-relationship. Rich or poor, in 
rags and tatters or in silk from China, the Jew belonged to his 
brethren. They might excommunicate but they could never 
disown him, So far down lie the roots of what is now called 
Semitism ; as only by keeping in view the idea of the clan 
shall we understand what it is that has called forth the alarm 
and stimulated the dislike to which Jew-baiting in Austria, 
Russia, and Germany owes its existence. Even the ‘blood- 
legend,’ which has not, we fear, run its atrocious course, did not. 
spring up in the Middle Ages. It was put forward by the 
impostor Apion, whom Josephus refutes, soon after the death 


-of Philo; nor was Apion the first who invented that abomin- 


able fiction. To the Jew, indeed, all things which the Gentile 
handled were unclean, and the Gentile himself before all. He 
was not likely to offer such a victim at Paschal-tide. But the 
Egyptians would infer, upon the analogy of their own ritual, 
that on a set day eating of blood, which at al! other times was 
an abomination, might become to the Israelite a solemn duty. 
And, in any case, the Jew’s exclusiveness would provoke con- 
tempt and hatred, He found himself in a cosmopolitan era, 
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clinging to his ancestral rites, his unique revelation from on 
high, and his jealous Deity. All this was a challenge to the 
majesty of Rome; and if the Hebrew people would not con- 
form to civilization, as the rest of the world had done, they 
must be annihilated. But the catastrophe, inevitable from any 
point of view, was hastened by the Zealots; and Israel, in its 
outward visible shape, passed away in fire. Titus burnt the 
Temple at Jerusalem, and shortly after Vespasian closed that 
of Onias at Heliopolis. The priesthood, when it could no 
longer sacrifice, was an empty name. 

But the Law remained; not in documents which might be 
reduced to ashes, but in the hearts of teachers like Jochanan 
ben Zakkai, who had retired to Jamnia with his disciples, and 
of the circle whose memory is still preserved with his, from 
Chanina to Nahum of Gimso. The House of David was not 
extinct. From that House, Hillel, the greatest of the Baby- 
lonian masters, was said to have sprung; and once more in the 
person of his descendant, Gamaliel, it was restored. To the 
Oral Law the text of Scripture now became definitely subor- 
dinate. In the next generation Akiba laid down the Mishna, 
from which to depart was to forsake the life everlasting. Akiba 
is the true founder of Judaism as distinct from the Bible, and 
as resting on the basis of tradition. Nor is it without sig- 
nificance that he recognized Bar Cochba as the Messiah, and 
thus became the author of the terrible ruin which has asso- 
ciated Hadrian with Titus and Haman in Jewish execrations, 
while it degraded the Holy City into a Gentile fortress, Alia 
Capitolina. Henceforth their national customs were by law 
forbidden; and those who clung to them went out to the 
Babylonian land where their brethren had dwelt since the 
Captivity. There, under a succession of Exilarchs, fifteen of 
whom belonged to the line of David, they found themselves 
in another Holy Land, which they accounted even purer than 
Judea. It was, they said, fine flour compared with meal. As for 
the Western Jews, they sank into silence. And on the banks of 
the Euphrates two great schools of Rabbinism developed the 
Talmud in its length and breadth. About the year 950 that 
second Bible of the Jews was to make its way into the modern 
world, first through the Spanish, and later on, through the 
French and German commentators, migrating finally to Poland, 
whence, until quite recent times, it ruled over the intellect and 
shaped the fortunes of the race whose genuine Palladium it 
was. But during many a stormy interval it was called upon 
to maintain its influence against the magic of the Kabbala. 
And it is in the alternate sway and struggle of these rival 
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tendencies that the life-history of Israel, as distinct from its 
resistance to persecution, consists. Three Babylonians, Ezra, 
Hillel, and Chiya, have been celebrated as restorers of the Law ; 
and though Ezra belongs to the Old Testament, he, like the 
others, is believed to have set up that famous ‘ Hedge’ of halachic 
ordinances behind which the commandments of the Pentateuch 
disappear. Who invented the Kabbala is not so much disputed 
as unknown. The most ancient essay in that method, as some 
do vainly boast, is the Sepher Yetsira, or Book of Creation ; 
but the most prolific in results has undoubtedly been the 
Zohar, which is, being interpreted, ‘Splendour,’ the composition 
of which was attributed, falsely, as there is excellent reason 
for thinking, to Simeon Bar-Yochai, a renowned sage, but no 
mystic, of the second century after Christ. Be its origin what 
it may, however, Gnostic, Neo-Platonic, or medieval, the 
Kabbala is nothing else than the prophetic, or Messianic, idea, 
striving, within the borders of Judaism, to overcome the legal 
spirit and transform it into a philosophy. 

To relate the fortunes of a disinherited nation, which, like 
its type Ahasuerus, wanders over all lands, and has come into 
contact with every great empire during nearly four thousand 
years, while its own records are crowded with illustrious and 
pathetic names, is evidently a task for a lifetime. We must 
reckon Professor Graetz happy, in that he survived until his 
long and splendid enterprise was crowned with success. The 
‘History of the Jews, which lies before us in five handsome 
volumes, and contains no less than three thousand two hundred 
pages, was passing through the press in its English version, 
and had received the author’s final touches, when Graetz died in 
September 1891. The original extends to eleven volumes, and 
is a mine of learning; but will be much less read than the 
English compendium, which gives its substance. It is a work 
as honourable to the nation of which he was both historian and 
apologist as to himself. Professor Graetz, indeed, was by no 
means indifferent to the cause he was pleading. His tone is 
often as keen as it is clear. The moral beauty of certain 
Christian principles he does not seem reluctant to own. But 
he is intensely Jewish in his cast of thought, and fiercely 
opposed to the creeds of eer which he puts aside rather 
than criticizes with a more than Positivist scorn for metaphysics. 
It would be difficult to imagine a writer who is so little touched 
by the spirit of the New Testament. He dislikes St. Paul, and 
sets Philo above St. Paul’s Master. These volumes would be 


more valuable were they as faithful in recording the shadows 
that rest upon Judaism as in throwing all that it contains of a 
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winning and energetic character into bold relief. They sin— 
we do not say deliberately—by omission. Hardly any room is 
given to those momentous questions which, five hundred years 
ago, clustered round the word ‘usury,’ and which have now grown 
up into the tangled and pathless forest of the ‘ High Finance.’ 
Again, the strong sympathy which we detect in Mendelssohn, 
Bérne, and Lassalle (men of very unequal greatness) with 
progress and civilization as a general movement, seems to have 
scarcely affected the historian. It assumes in his pages too 
national a tinge; he overlooks its cosmopolitan affinities, and 
has missed its inward meaning. Neither does he show grasp of 
thought in dealing with the metaphysicians of his own race, 
except when they keep to strictly Jewish lines. We feel that 
in discussing the systems of Maimonides, [bn Gebirol, and, 
above all, of Spinoza, he is a stranger to pure reason, and looks 
on it as mere heathen cloud-painting. In short, his qualifica- 
tions are literary much more than philosophical. But he has a 
world of knowledge; he writes, in a strong and often a poetic 
style, with colour and passion; and his gift of orderly recital 
enables him to group the multifarious incidents round points 
to which we can go back when the details threaten to over- 
whelm us. The translation, good in parts, is by no means of 
uniform excellence. Like nearly all translations, it fails, not for 
want of knowing the original, but from ignorance of the language 
into which the version has been made. Its pages are studded 
with Germanisms ; the proper names do not always appear in 
their English form, nor according to any one system of rendering 
them out of Hebrew. Occasionally, nothing less than acquaint- 
ance with the German text will clear up the meaning. And 
the index should be supplemented by good chronological tables. 
We dwell upon these points, not as being unthankful to possess, 
at length, a full and well-considered history of modern Israel, 
but in the hope that a second edition will be soon called for, and 
that such blemishes (they are not always slight) may be removed 
from a work which none can study without enlarging their 
thoughts and, we will venture to add, their sympathies in regard 
to a much persecuted race, not blameless, perhaps, in every 
respect, but most innocent when compared with those who per- 
secuted them. 

Of course, the Jewish historian’s point of sight cannot be ours. 
Graetz—who, by his share in the founding of Breslau College 
and his manifold erudition, has contributed most honourably to 
the building up of an historic sense in the Israel of to-day—was 
full of enthusiasm for the great but deadly tradition which has 
taken his people captive, and which still keeps them under the 
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yoke. Not that he turned from Biblical studies, or disparaged 
the efforts, as heroic as for a while they seemed unsuccessful, of 
that most amiable and disinterested philosopher, Moses Men- 
delssohn. But while admitting that tradition has forced, and 
even distorted, the sacred text, he will surrender as little of the 
Talmud as possible. He feels not the slightest sympathy with 
those Jewish Protestants, the Karaites, who, taught by the arch- 
heretic, Anan ben David, broke away from the ‘ sayings of the 
Fathers,’ and insisted upon the written, in opposition to the 
spoken Law. His view may be termed an enlightened Rab- 
binism ; but it is one which all sects of Christians would find a 
difficulty in understanding. For Graetz is of opinion that 
Judaism does not consist in a doctrine at all. It has, we learn, 
properly speaking, no dogmas, and abstract statements are 
nothing to it. The heart of the Hebrew worship, as this teacher 
repeatedly declares, is discipline, and its aim the observance of 
a definite code of laws, given by the Almighty on Mount Sinai. 
This, says our historian, and not the ‘ loose ground of belief,’ is 
what the Jew takes his stand upon. Hebraism consists in the 
doing of righteous works, to which you may add, if you please, 
metaphysical theories upon creation, immortality, and the 
unseen ; but all such pass beyond the scope of the Law, which 
is to adore God and obey conscience. Intensely legal as is this 
conception, according to which obedience is the sum of morality 
and thought goes its own way untrammelled, it does take us 
straight into the Halachic method; it is a short way to end 
controversies by declaring them to be of no account. Hence it 
is at daggers drawn with the Kabbala, which endeavours (fan- 
tastically enough) to satisfy reason as well as to be a guide of 
practice. Our historian cannot away with the Messianic idea, 
early or late. He detests the Kabbalist doctrine in all its forms ; 
and reckons its triumphs as a disaster, which introduced the 
corrupting influence of Christianity among those who would 
never have welcomed it without a disguise. Remarkable! In 
the pre-Christian Targums, there is a name for the Word of God, 
—Memra,—which recurs hundreds of times. But from the 
Talmud it has wholly disappeared. Evidently, to go on using it 
when Christians could point to its realization in a definite his- 
torical personage, would have been in the highest degree dan- 
gerous to Pharisaic orthodoxy. Nor would the Messianic idea 
itself have escaped the like suppression, could the masters of the 
Halacha have had their will. That, however, was impossible. 
At every turning-point in history, the phantom of a coming 
Messiah has troubled the dreams and set on fire the hopes of 
Judaism, calling forth a Hydra-brood of impostors, charlatans, 
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miracle-mongers, visionaries, and monomaniacs, all infected 
with an insane conviction of their own Deity, or worshipped by 
the followers whom they drew after them to destruction. It is a 
long and lugubrious catalogue, abounding in perplexed pheno- 
mena, where deceivers and deceived are mingled in one over- 
powering delusion. Nor, perhaps, is it even now exhausted. 
We distinguish three main currents in the general history, 
according as we view the orthodox who keep every jot and 
tittle of their Canon Law, the mystics who hanker after signs 
and wonders, ecstasies and direct Divine illuminations, and the 
philosophers who mostly conform to what they find prevailing 
around them in rite and custom, but whose enthusiasm kindles 
only at the presence of ideas. The saints of orthodoxy are 
innumerable, nor do the mystics yield to them in power and 
influence. But the thinkers, naturally, find enemies on both 
sides ; and, unless they break altogether with Judaism, may 
expect their systems to be absorbed in the immense tradition 
which surrounds them, and which claims all the gifts of 
Israel, individual or collective, for its own, The story which 
we have to tell as briefly as we may, looks on through centuries 
of formalism, to Maimonides and Mendelssohn. With Mai- 
monides all that was noblest in tradition is taken up and 
rationalized under the guidance of Aristotle’s philosophy. And 
Mendelssohn, who ends the Jewish Middle Age and begins the 
new time, may be looked upon as resuming the task of his great 
Egyptian predecessor, although he substituted a German pla- 
tonizing thought for the categories and the logic of Stagira. 
First, however, the orthodox reigned,—men to whom it was 
indisputable that Moses had received on Sinai not only the 
‘Ten Words,’ but the whole of the Bible, with Mishna, Talmud, 
and Hagada into the bargain. These hard-headed legists never 
shrank from fancies which would have staggered a genuine poet. 
They asserted that Jacob the Patriarch had gone to the College 
of Rabbis when a youth, and that Adam kept the Law in Para- 
dise. The angels, they said, nay Adonai Himself (for they 
would not utter the sacred four-lettered name) spent a part of 
every day in the interpretation of the Talmud, as well as in 
playing with Leviathan. There was an academy of Higher 
Studies in Heaven, to which a Rabbi, like Simeon Yochai, might 
be summoned from his chair, for the purpose of deciding knotty 
points which had engaged and perplexed the wisdom of the 
subtlest among the Seraphim. Never, surely, did scholasticism 
attain to such dizzy altitudes. Even Graetz allows that the 
Rabbis dwelt with intense gravity upon points which were 
‘immaterial and frivolous.’ It is certain that they stereotyped 
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the most abject and puerile usages, and encouraged blinding 
superstitions. When Hillel pronounced a word wrong because 
his master had always done so, Mumpsimus met with loud 
applause. But whoever will convince himself of the amazing 
extent to which ritualism was carried, need only read through the 
Talmudic decisions which regard the Sabbath. They are punc- 
tiliousness run mad, and invested with divine authority. As 
Heine remarks with a smile, the faith of the Fathers proved 
too much for the understanding of the sons; or, in the language 
of our author, ‘during more than a thousand years the external 
world—nature and mankind, powers and events—were for the 
Jewish nation insignificant and a mere phantom; the only 
reality was the Talmud.’ 

Nor must we forget that the Bible, which had created ancient 
Israel, became to the modern, down almost to our own day, a 
dead letter: ‘the words of fire and balm of their prophets, the 
soul outpourings of their psalmists, were known to them only 
in the light of the Talmud,’ again remarks their historian. 
The illustrious Rabbi, Chiya ben Abba, did not even know the 
Ten Commandments. The Halacha, not the Bible, was the trunk 
of their tree of knowledge, the Midrash its roots, the Talmud its 
branches, and its blossoms the Hagada. ‘Small wonder,’ then, 
we may say with Graetz, ‘if in this world,’ so wide-reaching 
and dreamlike,‘ the sublime and the common, the grave and 
the ridiculous, the altar and the ashes’—nay, even if ‘Jew 
and heathen’—are ‘discovered side by side.’ For it was a 
history, a code of morals and worship, and a library of pole- 
mics, all in one. Six centuries of law, experience, and criticism 
lie petrified within it. No other people has kept its records 
after the same anecdotical and microscopic fashion, without 
method or sequence ; nor has any, unless the Chinese, permitted 
so unchecked a jurisdiction to mere scholars. The outcome 
was a subtle, all-pervading tyranny, which reduced the life of 
its subjects, from the cradle to the grave, to a solemn ritual, 
every point in which was prescribed under anathema. And woe 
to him upon whom the anathema fell! If he did not repent 
within thirty days, he was driven out from among his brethren ; 
none could hold intercourse with him under pain of sharing in 
the same fate ; his children were expelled from the schools, his 
wife from the synagogue ; and all men were forbidden either to 
bury his dead, or to receive his new-born son into the covenant 
of Abraham. Every distinctive sign of Judaism was taken 
from the outcast ; and he became, in the energetic language of 
our author, ‘a living corpse.’ Such was the weapon, called 
Niddui, ‘ thrusting out,’ or Cherem, ‘ the ban,’ which provided a 
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sanction as terrible as it was easy to handle, to the ‘ ten thousands 
of the laws,’ not divine but human, whereby Israel was shaped 
into the medieval and modern Jew. 

For the triumph of this gloomy discipline, isolation from 
the rest of the world was indispensable. At first under the 
Patriarchs at Usha and Sepphoris, and afterwards under the 
Resh Galutha, or Prince of the Captivity, in Babylon, they 
enjoyed, like religious communities at this day in the Turkish 
Empire, a real independence, being subject, of course, to 
tribute, but managing their own affairs without molestation. 
The Mishna was completed by Judah I. about 189 a.p. It lays 
great stress upon the Divine severity, and will not hear of 
God’s love to His creation. 


‘It is impossible not to perceive,’ says Graetz, ‘that the violent 
attacks of Hellenism under Antiochus Epiphanes; the bitter oppo- 
sition of the Sadducees; the allegorical misinterpretations and the 
subtleties of the Alexandrian philosophers; and, last of all, the 
hostile attitude towards the Law taken up by Pauline Christianity 
and the Gnostics; had all helped to bring out the strictly legal 
character of the Jewish faith.’ 


Akiba and the Tanaites excommunicated those Nazarene 
Christians who, under the name of Minims, were cursed in 
the daily prayers; and Christian writings were condemned to 
the flames as being on a par with books of magic. The 
Mishna, though it appears to say nothing about these Minims, 
prohibits every kind of intercourse with the heathen, whose 
persons, dwellings, and raiment, as well as their food, were con- 
sidered unclean, It is an isolated saying, but still in the spirit 
of that early compilation, when one teacher exclaims, ‘ The best 
among the Gentiles, kill; the best among serpents, crush its 
head.” No help was to be afforded a Gentile mother during 
her pangs, lest a ‘fresh child of idolatry’ should be brought 
into the world, And though the heathen were not to be led 
into danger, once in, they might be left to perish. As for 
traitors to Judaism, who were accused of heresy as well as 
treason, no mercy was to be shown them; and no sooner did 
they return to the true faith, than they were immediately to be 
put to death. 

Professor Graetz alludes to some of these details, though not 
to all; but evidence of them is at hand in the authorities from 
which he quotes, and they fall easily into the picture drawn by 
his own hand. Jewish fanaticism was bitter and bloody in its 
reprisals on the heathen: witness the massacres and burnings 
perpetrated during the reign of Trajan in Cyrene, Cyprus, and 
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Egypt; the horrors of that war in which Bar Cochba was 
captain of the rebels; and the dreadful cruelties at Sepphoris 
and Tiberias when the Empire had become Christian under 
Constantine. Assuredly the hand of Edom pressed hard upon 
Israel when it exchanged the eagle of the Roman legions for 
the labarum and its cross. And Israel began to hate proselytism, 
—formerly their distinctive trait among the nations,—as what 
some of their teachers called it, ‘a plague of leprosy.’ They 
could not endure that the children of Judah and Jacob should 
pass over to the Gentiles, or should be dipped by the hands 
of bishops in the baptismal waters, Such men they decried as 
apostates, and followed with blows and curses. It was a 
challenge to the Imperial power ; and the law of Rome thus set 
in array against the law of Moses, increased the burdens and 
multiplied the prohibitions which, from Hadrian’s time, had 
been laid upon a stiff-necked people. In this fashion, the 
Emperors on one side and the Rabbis on the other began 
between them to compose the pages, stained with tears and 
blood, which make up the Jewish chronicle in the West. Yet, 
if the Christian proved himself as unpitying as he was omni- 
potent, can we pretend that the Israelite repaid him with meek- 
ness? In that long and most miserable contest, which we read 
with shame and remorse even at the distance of centuries, he 
that took the sword wielded it blindly; but the revolted Jew, 
living in the midst of a great multitude which was too strong 
for him, and always in the end suffering defeat, fell at length 
into despair. His fanaticism did not abandon him ; it became 
a dumb and secret passion, lying deep in his breast; or it 
whispered and moaned in Hebrew strophes, the saddest ever 
breathed by human lips, when the doors were closed and no 
informers were lurking within to carry the matter. 

Constantius it was who in 339 forbade the circumcision of 
Christian slaves under penalty of death, adding that not even 
Gentiles of the servile class should be permitted to enrol them- 
selves in the Hebrew religion, although Jew masters looked 
upon it as their bounden duty to make proselytes of the 
strangers within their gates. On this pattern laws regarding 
them were henceforth framed, and the Middle Ages may be 
dated for Israel from the weak son of Constantine. By and by, 
Justinian touched their liturgy with a profane hand. It is said 
that he prohibited the recitation of the Shema: ‘ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord thy God is one God,’ and he certainly insisted on their 
using a Greek or Latin version of the Scripture lessons on the 
Sabbath. He likewise ordained that the witness of Jews 
against Christians should not be allowed in the courts of law. 
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‘ There are creeping things without number,’ signified to Israel 
the Roman edicts which weighed upon them with a double 
burden of taxes and intolerance. Did they rebel once more, as 
at Antioch in 608, kill Anastasius the bishop, and fling their 
Christian captives into the fire? Did they in 614 join the 
Persian host which swept over Palestine, lay waste the sanc- 
tuaries, slay the monks, massacre their enemies, and enter 
Jerusalem with Chosroes in triumph? All this availed them 
nothing ; it was but a memory stored up against the evil day 
which should come upon them, and whetted the sword which 
was put to their throats by the Crusaders, 

Beyond the Roman Empire, now fast sinking into Byzantine 
lethargy, they enjoyed much freedom; they rose even to 
sovereignty at Khaibar, to the north of Yathrib or Medina, which 
was to be the nursing mother of Islam. And now by an extra- 
ordinary fate, the religion from which Europe had received its 
Christian creed was on the point of dominating Asia and Africa 
by the sword of the Lord and of Mohammed. From time 
immemorial, the ‘ nation of writing,’ as they were called, seem 
to have planted colonies among the Arabs; but in the seventh 
century they practised the rites and kept the festivals which 
had been ordained by the Tanaim and Amoraim who systema- 
tized Judaism in Palestine. Yathrib was the seat of an academy 
where the Scriptures were duly expounded, not indeed according 
to their original meaning, but through the glass of the Hagada, 
which distorted while it aimed at embellishing them. Poetical 
genius had never been wanting to the sons of Ishmael, as the 
Hamasa and the Kitab al Aghani have abundantly shown. 
And it was from the traditions rather than the Scriptures of 
their Hebrew cousins that they borrowed the legends, occasion- 
ally dignified, but for the most part dull and tedious, which 
have furnished the Kuran with its embroidery of fiction. Mo- 
hammed’s first period has a strong Jewish colouring. His wife 
Khadija’s near kinsman, Waraka Ibn Naufal, had gone so far 
as to embrace Judaism, and knew Hebrew well; nor can it be 
doubted that Talmudic influences wrought powerfully on the 
minds of the Arabs, even when Yathrib had fallen into their 
hands and Khaibar was declining. The new prophet chose 
Jerusalem for his Kiblah, or the point to which his disciples 
should turn in prayer. He established a Day of Atonement, 
And the Shema may well have suggested to him that high con- 
fession, ‘There is no god but God,’ which holds in it all the 
truth of Islam. But dissensions arose ; the question upon which 
St. Paul had separated from his brethren—whether, namely, the 
Torah was binding under a more perfect dispensation—came 
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to the front; and Mohammed, deciding for his Arabs as the 
Apostle had decided for the Galatians, broke definitely with 
Judaism. He put away fasting on the Day of Atonement, 
instituted the sacred month of Ramadan, accused the Israelites 
of worshipping Ezra, retracted many of his former statements 
in their favour, turned to Mecca instead of Jerusalem, denounced 
alliance with the Jews no less than the Christians, and in 628 
put an end to the kingdom of Khaibar. His reward was to be 
poisoned by the Jewish captive Zainab, whom Professor Graetz 
extols, like another Jael, as a ‘courageous woman. The 
prophet died, but the war against Israel went on. Omar 
drove out the Jews from Arabia, assigned their lands to his 
own warriors, and gave them in exchange a strip of territory 
near Kufa on the Euphrates. Thus the two streams of the 
Dispersion met, and the consequence was the rise of Karaism, 
and a fresh and very brilliant era in the development of the 
whole race. 

These emigrants from the Arabian deserts brought with them 
a bold and comparatively unfettered spirit, which soon threw 
into confusion the sleepy kingdom of the Exilarch, and dealt 
with the petrified Talmud much as Cromwell’s Puritans dealt 
with Episcopacy and all its works. The official teachers, called 
Geonim, were straitened between their own brethren and the 
conquering Moslems, who were now breaking up the Persian 
no less than the Roman dominion in Asia, and who would fain 
have abrogated the Torah as no longer a divine law. Necessity 
was laid on Israel to study the Bible texts again. Omar II, a 
devout or bigoted Khalif, forbade, in 717, the building whether 
of new churches or of new synagogues. He compelled Jews 
and Christians to embrace the Kuran. And the false Messiah, 
Serenus, anticipating modern Liberalism by eleven centuries, 
released his disciples from the Talmudic ordinances, abolished 
set forms of prayer and the laws concerning food, permitted 
marriage without a written contract, and in other ways revolted 
from the past. He was put to death by the Khalif Yezid ; but, 
forty years after, the movement which exalted Scripture at the 
expense of tradition took a definite and lasting shape, under 
Anan, whose claims on the succession as Exilarch were dis- 
puted, and who founded in Palestine the ‘ religion of the text,’ 
or Karaism. 

‘An immediate consequence,’ says Graetz, ‘of contact with 
the Arabs and the om of Holy Writ was the springing 
up of a neo-Hebraic poetry.’ Nor was the old divine service 
now reckoned sufficient. To its psalms and invocations were 
added hymns, suitable to the various festivals; and the long 
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line of poetanic writers began with Jose bar Jose, whose 
compositions, though devoid of metrical form, have elevation 
of thought and are couched in taking language. He was 
succeeded by Jannai, who introduced rhyme from the Arabic ; 
and by Kaliri, who put into verse large portions of the 
Hagadic literature, and whose obscure style has not prevented 
him from being honoured as the greatest of the ‘ poetanics,’ 
while his songs and prayers have been adopted in the Baby- 
lonian, Italian, German, and French liturgies. Singing and 
music now found an entrance into the synagogue, although the 
Talmudic authorities, naturally disinclined to see the preacher 
ousted by the poet and the reader, set their faces against every 
change. But the spirit of sectarianism had awakened with 
the breath of inspiration and the return to Biblical studies. 
Abu-Isa, who called himself the forerunner of the Messiah, 
founded the first of the new Jewish sects at Ispahan; the 
study of philosophy was beginning, and, as so often happens, 
was accompanied with an immense movement of trade and 
commerce among civilized natious. Charlemagne favoured the 
Jews in the West; and though his contemporary, the famous 
Harun Alrashid, compelled the children of Israel to put on a 
yellow badge, even as Christians were obliged to advertise 
themselves by wearing blue, an age of toleration and enlighten- 
ment was fast setting in all over the Mohammedan world. 

The reign of Almamun (813-833) marked the resurrection of 
Greek learning among the Saracens. Baghdad, Kairuan, and 
Merv became centres of erudition. The Mutazilists, or alle- 
gorizing and rationalistic Moslems, who were protected by the 
Khalif, read into their gross Kuran such refined meanings as 
would reconcile it with the new-found science to which they 
were passionately given; and with them went the Karaites, 
whose conspicuous teacher, Nahavendi, laid down the prin- 
ciple that ‘inquiry is a duty, and errors committed in the 
course of it are no sin.’ He would not disown the Torah, but, 
to save the honour of the Supreme, he fell back upon the 
Alexandrian idea of angelic demiurges and intermediate reve- 
lations. Judaism was thus rent in twain. While the Rab- 
banites, exaggerating their tradition in the ‘Shiur Komah,’ and, 
resolved at all costs to maintain the Hagada, were making God 
material, and turning poetry into the most scandalous and most 
literal prose, the scientific movement continued, and _ sects 
multiplied. Sahal of Tabaristan, about 800, had translated 
into Arabic the text-book of astronomy called ‘ Almagest’ 
from Ptolemy’s Greek, and had discovered the refraction of 
light. His son was a famous teacher of medicine. And Saad 
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of Fayum (892-942), though strongly opposed to the Karaites, 
published an Arabic rendering of the Bible with notes, in which 
he employed the Arabic characters ; devised a Hebrew grammar 
and lexicon; fused into an eclectic system the Talmud, 
Scripture, and Greek philosophy; and has a decided claim to 
be looked upon as the creator of religious scholasticism in the 
Middle Ages. 

This Saadiah, who spent his life in controversy with the 
Karaite Ruchaim, was installed as supreme teacher, or Gaon, at 
Sora, in 928 ; and with his triumph, the native glory of Babylon 
departed. Exiled from his school in 933, he still continued to 
write ; and Graetz ascribes to him at this period the composi- 
tion of the ‘ Sepher Yetsira’ (which others hold to be far more 
ancient) and of his great work on ‘ Faith and Creeds.’ That he 
endeavoured to combine the Ten Commandments with the Ten 
Categories of Aristotle does not give us a flattering idea of his 
metaphysical acumen; nor, if he is answerable for the Yetsira, 
can we suppose that he had grasped the true notion of philosophy 
at all. But his general view of the religious state of his con- 
temporaries, given in the introduction to ‘ Faith and Creeds,’ 
has a curiously modern air. The Talmud, he felt, discouraged 
metaphysics. ‘Those who search into space and time are 
unworthy to live,’ such was its dictum. Yet unbelief was 
rampant. The poet Abu Ala had sarcastically written, ‘The 
world is divided into two classes,—those who understand but do 
not believe, and those who believe but have no understanding.” 
Chivi Albachi, though a Jew and a Rabbanite, argued not only 
against the Bible but against revelation itself. ‘He was the 
first consistent Rationalist,’ observes Graetz, and he had nume- 
rous followers. To this violent onslaught of infidelity, Saadiah 
opposed a doctrine of the relations between faith and science 
which may still be read in apologetic literature, and which has 
left traces in every age from Aquinas to Paley and Newman. 
It is a via media, not absolutely sceptical as regards the powers 
of human reason, but insisting on the fact that in Revelation 
we are given a direct knowledge of God which is confirmed 
by miracles, and which is level to the apprehension of 
all mankind. 

Not many years after Saadiah’s death the last of the Exilarchs 
was assassinated by Moslems, and Sora fell into decay. Its 
school was closed in 948, Half a century more and Pumbe- 
ditha came to an end. In 1034 the last Gaon was executed. 
The Karaites spread far and wide. One of their authorities, 
Ben-Asher, may be considered as responsible for the Massoretic 
edition of the Bible which is now in common-circulation. And 
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it must have seemed when the Prince of the Captivity had ceased, 
the Rabbanite schools sunk into silence, and research and meta- 
physics were triumphant throughout Islam (nor had failed to 
conquer disciples from Judaism), that the Talmud was now at 
length definitely vanquished. But not so; the exact contrary 
came to pass. Four men, sent out of Sora, and taken captive 
by the Saracen Admiral Ibn Rumabhis, scattered the seeds of 
that wonderful superstition in Egypt, Kairuan, Cordova, and 
perhaps Narbonne. Of these Moses ben Chanoch, who settled 
at Cordova under the Moorish Prince, Abdul-Rahman III., is 
the most considerable, and his story abounds in romance and 
pathos. To him it is due that the Spanish Jews became inde- 
pendent of the Gaonate; and under his influence and that of 
the many illustrious disciples who followed in his footsteps, 
Andalusia—nay, the whole of Mohammedan Spain—was made 
the garden of civilization in which poetry and science flourished 
together, and the austere Muse of Jerusalem struck an unwonted 
chord of joy upon herharp. In other parts of Europe or Asia, the 
readers of the liturgy wrote their hymns and sequences,—which 
they called Selichas,—not so much from native inspiration as 
because there was a demand for them in the synagogue. But 
while the golden days of Andalusia lasted, genius seemed to 
awaken under a breath of Paradise ; poet answered poet, frequent 
as the birds in copse and thicket when the spring touches them ; 
and in Gebirol and Jehuda Halevi those winning strains broke 
out which, some day, modern literature will insist on making 
its own, like those of the Minnesingers and the troubadours 
which it has rescued from their long oblivion and set in a place 
of honour. 

The protector of Judaism, under whom it flourished so ama- 
zingly, was Chasdai Ibn Shaprut,—a noble figure, genial, 
erudite, and politic, who held, during the reign of Abdul 
Rahman, a position not unlike that of Foreign Minister. He 
was neither Vizier nor Katib, yet his great influence with 
Moors and Christians enabled him to defend his fellow-exiles, 
and in his time, as it is exultingly said, ‘the poets began to 
sing, and wisdom was cherished.’ Dunaslf Ibn Labrat created 
the artistic form of Jewish poetry, borrowing it from the 
literature around, for, in those days, ‘ Arab was the teacher of 
Eber.’ Idyl, panegyric, and satire alternated with the sacred 
hymns which were composed in abundance; and the style 
was gay and florid, breathing new life into the dead Hebrew, 
developing its resources, and adding to it a music of which it 
might not have appeared to be susceptible. Menachem of 
Tortosa, who first distinguished the Hebrew roots from their 
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formatives, wrote a majestic and flowing prose; but he could 
not handle poetry. Chayuy was the first scientific grammarian ; 
Ibn Abitur translated the Mishna into Arabic; Jikatila left 
poems which met with loud applause and are still extant; Ibn 
Janach composed his great work on Syntax; and the study of 
the Talmud went on apace. Gershom of Mayence (960-1028) 
was, however, the first to write a commentary on that enor- 
mous Bibliotheca Patrum. For the Spanish Jews, devotedly as 
they held to their religion, had a passion for culture which no 
mere exegesis would satisfy. On the death of the last Gaon, 
Cordova became, so to speak, heir by default of the ancient 
Rabbinic tradition. Yet the chequered and curious history of 
Ibn Nagrela, Vizier of Granada under King Habus, and the 
elegies and misfortunes of Ibn Gebirol whose name now meets 
us, have little in common with the subtleties, the casuistry, and 
the undiluted fanaticism, which betray the narrowness while 
testifying to the power, of the Talmud, whether on the banks of 
the Rhine or within the Schools of Sora. 

Ibn Gebirol (1027-1070), known to medieval Christians 
under the name of Avicebron, and called the Jewish Plato, 
seems to hold among the poets of his race a position not unlike 
that of Rafaelle among painters. While a mere boy, he created 
the most difficult forms of versification, handling them with 
consummate ease; and he had scarcely emerged from youth 
when he published at Saragossa one of those deep treatises, 
illustrating the ethical sentences of the Talmud from Aristotle 
and the Arabians, in which Israelites of Spanish origin took 
so great a pleasure. Gebirol was of a sensitive disposition, 
and solitude and early bereavement inclined him to melancholy. 
He has likened his native muse to a dove with golden wings 
and a tuneful voice, which soothed him with its exquisite 
strains but never brought joy to his heart, Yekutiel Alhassan, 
who at that time held some post of authority, and was perhaps 
even Vizier, in Saragossa, afforded the young man his pro- 
tection ; and Gebirol sang his praise in verses which contain 
many picturesque touches and glowing lines of landscape, sug- 
gested by the Scriptures—a manner in which he, more than any 
Hebrew poet, has excelled. But Yekutiel was murdered in his 
palace, to his friend’s intense grief and indignation; and he 
resolved to leave Spain for some Eastern country. Ibn Ben 
Nagrela gave him shelter for a time ; but he spent a wandering 
existence, and, like other poets, tormented himself with imagi- 
nary no less than real sorrows. From verse he descended into 
prose, and wrote the abstruse philosophical dialogues, moulded 
on Plato, and but slightly tinged with orthodox Judaism, to 
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which he gave the title of Mekor Chayim, or ‘The Fountain of 
Life.” A treatise so strange to the Talmud was not calculated 
to win applause among even the Spanish Hebrews. But 
Arabians and Christians fell under its influence; it was trans- 
lated into Latin ; is largely quoted by the famous Dominican 
scholastics ; and furnished more than one hint to the Kabbala 
when, two centuries later, the revolution took place which 
almost dethroned the Talmud in favour of its mystic and sup- 
posititious rival. 

Ibn Nagrela met a tragic end, being crucified outside the 
gates of Granada, where he had ruled with almost sovereign 
power; and fifteen hundred Jewish families are said to have 
been massacred or driven into exile on the same day, Dec. 30, 
1066. It was the first persecution which the race had under- 
gone in the Peninsula since they helped the Saracens (as they 
undoubtedly did) to conquer their Christian masters, and opened 
the gates of Toledo to the enemy. Gebirol sang of these events 
in gloomy strains : 


‘My exile has lasted a thousand years,’ he cried in the person of 
Israel, ‘and when shall be the end? Babylon has held sway over 
me; Rome brought me down to sore straits; Javan and Persia have 
scattered me far and wide; now Ishmael, during four hundred and 
sixty years, has made a spoil of me.’ 


His own hour was approaching while he murmured this 
pathetic verse. The legend, which Heine has given with 
unrivalled charm in the ‘Hebrew Melodies,’ relates that an 
Arabian poet, filled with envy of Gebirol’s song, slew him, and 
buried the murdered man beneath the roots of a fig-tree in 
his own courtyard. But the fig-tree burst into a wealth of 
blossom, so marvellous that crowds came thither to admire it ; 
the crime was found out, and the guilty Arab brought to his 
doom, But, we may say, not even yet, in the memory of his 
own people, has the poet’s tree ceased to put forth its flowers, 
or have the songs of Avicebron fallen silent. He was only forty- 
three when he died, and left to Judaism an imperishable name. 

As the eleventh century drew to a close, the Mohammedan 
world, shaken by internecine strife, and in Spain already 
broken up into separate kingdoms, saw the fury of the Crusades 
coming down upon it. Hitherto, in Christian Europe, the Jews 
had been despised, occasionally plundered, but on the whole 
tolerated. A dreadful change now came over the spirit in which 
orthodox Catholics dealt with them. Whenever a Crusade 
began, their lives and fortunes were the first object of assault. 
Neither princes nor citizens, indeed, if we may believe 
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Graetz, shared in the crimes which were perpetrated along the 
Rhine or in Bohemia during the fatal year 1095; they were 
the work of the disorderly rabble; and the clergy, except 
Richard of Mayence and Egilbert of Treves, did what in them 
lay to protect the Jews. How St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
defended them against German fanaticism, at the Second 
Crusade, is well known, and has elicited the grudging 
praise of Gibbon. Nevertheless, from 1146- and onwards, 
- unspeakable cruelties were, as if by universal agreement, 
inflicted upon this thrice unhappy nation, in France, in 
the cities of the Rhine, along the Danube, in the South of 
Spain, and in Morocco. The halcyon period when Moors and 
Israelites studied science from the same book, was coming to an 
end. In 1148, Cordova was taken by the fanatical Almohades, 
who were Mahdists and strict Unitarians, dwelling on the 
Barbary coast ; and with their victory, the gentle rule of the 
Almoravides over Andalusia ceased. It was a bitter day for 
Israel, which thereby lost a second and most kindly motherland. 

During this interval, between the First and Second Crusades, 
Hebrew poetry attained its zenith under Jehuda Halevi, who 
wrote the ‘Songs of Zion.’ ‘ Pure and true without blemish 
were both his song and his soul,’ exclaims Heine in those 
fervid verses which describe Jehuda’s love towards Jerusalem, 
and which no one who has read them will ever forget. The 
echo of a divine kiss lingers in Halevi’s music; and it brought 
him a happiness which seems, after one brief episode, to have set 
him above earthly attachments, although the songs which he pub- 
lished as a youth have in them fire and impetuosity. ‘For how 
can a youth of twenty renounce the cup of pleasure ?’ he says to 
the grey-beards that chided him. Well acquainted with the 
Talmud, skilled in science, metaphysics, and the medical art, and 
writing Arabic with much elegance, he could choose what sub- 
ject he pleased ; and at twenty-four was chanting the praise of 
love and wine, and delineating scenes from the world of nature 
with a master-hand. He believed in no verses that did not well 
up from the heart ; poetry im his view must be something innate 
and original ; and, suiting the example to the precept, we find 
accordingly that in Jehuda, perhaps, even more than in Gebirol, 
form and spirit have mingled in one perfect life. When he 
sings, the flowers bloom, the air grows balmy, sunshine 
alternates with storm, and with a stroke or two he has given us 
a picture. Yet there was a stage beyond this grace and 
eloquence to which he attained. Unlike any other poet of his 
race, Halevi proved himself fully equal to the task which 
Judaism has laid upon its sons. He interpreted the national 
laments 
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laments and longings; and embodied in forms of divinest 
beauty those aspirations for the renewal of Zion’s glorious 
past which the prophets had touched with their glowing pencil. 
He was a son of Korah, but rich in modern lore, profound, and 
comprehensive. His faith assured him that ‘ Israel is the heart 
of mankind, and into that heart he poured his mellow music. 
‘Oh that I had eagles’ wings,’ he cries with tender vehemence, 
when lie is reminded of Zion, ‘that I might fly to thee, and wet 
thy dust with my tears!’ Israel, wandering and in captivity, 
was the ‘distant dove,’ and Jerusalem the desire of the whole 
earth, Nor did he confine his arguments and passionate per- 
suasion even within the roomy bounds of this splendid poetry. 
In the apologetic dialogues, entitled ‘Chozari,’ which he com- 
posed in Arabic, he has left what is, perhaps, the deepest—nay, 
as it seems to us, the most truthful—defence of Judaism that was 
ever written. It may be described, we think, without much 
injustice, as containing those essential principles, common to 
the New Testament and the Cid, which can never be denied 
except by misunderstanding or malevolence. And the short 
poem by which they are introduced has still a meaning for 
believers in Revelation :— 


‘ Be not thou enticed by the wisdom of the Greeks, 
Which bears only fair blossoms but never fruit. 
What is the essence thereof? That God created not the world, 
And that ever, from the first, it was wrapped up in myths. 
Tf to such words thou lendest a willing ear, 
Thou shalt return with a talkative mouth, heart void, and unsatisfied.’ 


The decisive argument for religion is, according to Halevi, 
not derived from the speculative reason, but founded on 
experience. That living ideal of conduct which justifies itself 
by works, is a proof of the living God by whom it was 
given, and the act whereby He reveals Himself. In this 
sense, prophecy is the greatest of historical facts; and the 
Messianic kingdom is its scope and fruit. When Israel has 
leavened the world, its hitherto separated offspring, Christianity 
and Islam, will at last unite with their parent stem. From a 
Jewish point of view, what could be more generous? Yet 
surely it is in perfect accord with the spirit of the Prophets, and 
does but echo the sublime second chapter of Isaiah, in which 
the mountain of the Lord’s House is established above 
all the hills, and all nations are flowing to it. And has not 
St. Paul himself taught us the parable of the wild olive, which 
was ‘ graffed contrary to nature into a good olive-tree’? So the 
natural branches are still beloved. Israel, as described by its 
children, is the olive-tree, smitten by storm and exposed to the 
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long winter, yet never found bare of leaves. In the teachings of 
‘ Chozari,’ though controversial, we may, if we will, discover the 
roots of a true religious peace; and well had it been for 
Christians no less than Jews, in the mournful era which was 
now, alas! beginning, had their rulers in Church and State 
laid its lessons to heart. 

But history and criticism did not flourish in the twelfth 
century. Halevi went on his memorable pilgrimage, and died, 
in what year is unknown, beneath the very walls of Jerusalem, 
as the story says, being trampled to death by a fanatical 
Moslem, who rode him down while he was at prayer. 
And the grim and false ‘ accusation of blood’ was made for 
the first time at Blois in 1171. Persecution and proselytism, 
not reconcilement, were to be the order of the day. Rabbinism 
in France, thanks to Rashi of Troyes and the Tosaphists, had 
made astonishing progress, so that the proverb ran, ‘Spain for 
poetry, but for the Talmud Champagne. At Lunel, the 
Tibbonides founded their well-known school, and Narbonne 
and Montpellier became centres of learning. But in England 
the Jews underwent spoiling of their goods and massacre; and 
at length in the reign of Edward I. were driven out of the 
kingdom, not to return before the time of Cromwell. In the 
Germanic Empire, they were degraded, even for safety’ sake, 
into serfs of the Imperial Chancery; but neither did that 
protect them from sudden outbreaks of fury among the people, 
or of greed in the mail-clad knights to whom a Jew’s ransom 
meant gold, or the cancelling of their own debts. They 
were counted as chattels, and sold backwards and forwards 
from hand to hand, with the estates to which they had become 
adscript, Then the upheaval of Christendom which is signified 
by those ominous words, the Albigenses and the Inquisition, 
followed upon their other misfortunes; and Innocent III., 
copying Omar, Harun Alrashid, and Almansur, issued in 
1215, during the Fourth Council of Lateran, his melancholy 
‘Constitutio Judzorum.’ They had been beaten with whips ; 
but now they were to be scourged with scorpions. 

The ‘saffron-yellow’ badge, the filthy gaberdine, and the 
beard which he was forbidden to trim, marked out the Jew 
henceforth as a social leper. He learned even to despise him- 
self. The very language that he spoke fell into a jargon, and 
his songs in the synagogue were one despairing cry to the 
Heaven which over his head became like brass. The revival 
of Christian enthusiasm, to which Franciscans and Dominicans 
bore witness while they kept it in full career, meant for the 
Jews willing or forced apostasies, disputes in which they might 
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always be refuted at the edge of the sword, charges of blasphemy 
brought against their Rabbinical tradition, and the burning of 
the Talmud on which their very existence was staked. The 
Papacy, which had on many occasions protected them, now 
seemed to obey a contrary impulse; there might be frequent 
truces, but on peace the Israelites could never reckon. Pro- 
fessor Graetz recalls with indignation the names of Vincent 
Ferrer, Paul of Burgos, and John Capistran, as of the many 
preachers and inquisitors who were ever lighting upon fresh 
devices whereby to subdue the obstinacy of men whom no 
persuasion was likely to change into sincere Christians. The 
Black Death itself had been ascribed to the Jews, and they 
suffered in consequence a double agony, like creatures escaping 
from the snare of the hunter only to be ringed about with fire. 
Their beloved Spain no longer gave them a refuge. The ‘ Laws 
of Alfonso’ were put in force against them; and at Seville, in 
1391, Martinez instigated a massacre which was repeated else- 
where on the widest scale. Baptism or death was strictly the 
alternative. And when a multitude accepted baptism under 
this simple rule of controversy, the miserable race of Mar- 
ranos, or pseudo-Christians, came into being, to the eternal 
disgrace of their persecutors, and, as it proved, to the ruin of 
that Spain which had begotten them. 

Every page of this awful story, from the massacre of Beziers 
in 1209 to the Reformation, is stained with blood. It is a 
tragedy of despair, beginning afresh when it seems on the point 
of ending, and so full of pain and horror that the eyes turn from 
it, and the heart sickens at its mere remembrance. But those 
who would blow up in our day the Moloch fires of Anti-Semitism 
should at least have the courage to look upon their fathers’ 
doings. Never was there a more striking application of the 
proverb ‘Odisse quem leseris.’ The Jew was trampled into 
the mire, and Christians turned from him with disdain. Yet 
have we not seen what a Jew might become, as poet, philosopher, 
and Minister of State, in the countries which suffered him to 
live and thrive? And the greatest of names we have not men- 
tioned. For Maimonides, who died in 1204, is celebrated 
among his own people as a second Moses; and his Mishne- 
Torah and ‘ Guide to the Perplexed’ are a demonstration that, 
in severe thinking as in the conduct of life, a Hebrew need not 
yield to Greek or Christian. Four hundred and fifty years 
later, Spinoza was to give as remarkable a proof of the depth 
and purity which belong to the noblest Judaism; and in a 
century more Mendelssohn had reinforced the lesson with his 
example. Such were the spirits on which a fanaticism as blind 
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as it was contrary to the New Testament longed to satiate its 
wrath and ignorance. But Israel, though flung into the fire of 
Tophet, came out alive; its mission was not yet fulfilled. 
Maimonides stretched forth a hand to Reuchlin; the Marranos 
flowered in Spinoza; and Lessing discovered in Mendelssohn 
the prophetic type of his ‘ Nathan,’ who, whether for good or 
for evil, has so marvellously influenced the nineteenth century. 
There was a time when the Jews might have contributed as 
friends to European civilization—witness their high and splendid 
achievements in Spain. If they were made its open or its 
secret enemies, on whom is the blame to fall? Not surely on 
those who were compelled to draw back into their own world, 
who were excommunicated from learni:. ~s well as from 
society, and driven to seek in Talmud or Kai ala the consola- 
tion and the light which on every other side were denied them. 
Maimonides (1135-1204), who settled in Egypt, but was of 
Cordovan parentage, summed up in himself the Jewish philo- 
sophy, and represents, like Aquinas among the Latins and Ibn 
Roshd among the Arabians, that return to Aristotle which was 
the governing idea of medieval metaphysics. But as a man of 
genius, who was also an eclectic, he cast out no element from 
his system whencesoever it came to him. The High Rabbinical 
party of which Nachmani of Montpellier took the lead, could 
not endure that philosophy should lay its hand upon Bible or 
Talmud ; and Maimonides was suspect in their eyes because of 
his science and his rationalism. They burnt his writings; put 
his memory under a ban; and went so far as to call him on 
his gravestone at Tiberias, ‘the excommunicated heretic.’ 
Violent dissensions rent the air soon after his death, and lasted 
a full hundred years, ending, however, not in the triumph of 
the old reactionary views, but in a great outburst of Kabbalistic 
madness, and the decay of science. In this Pyrrhic victory, 
Ben Adret plays his part; and Gerona, which had hitherto not 
been famous as a seat of learning, sent forth the creative breath 
which fashioned Todros Abulafia, Jikatila, and above all 
Moses de Leone, into apostles of what was really a new and a 
destructive creed. To Moses de Leone (1250-1305) our author 
attributes the forgery of that strange volume the ‘ Zohar,’ with 
its rhapsodies and vaticinations, its bi-sexual Deity, its 
Messianic hopes, and its intoxicating allegories. The Talmud 
was assaulted from without by burnings, and from within by 
apostasies. While Latin Christendom was torn asunder by the 
schism of the West, it seemed not improbable that Jewry 
would fall to pieces beneath the strokes of the Kabbala. But 
persecution once more welded the Israelites together. Inquisi- 
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tors like Torquemada and Peter d’Arbues, and sovereigns no 
less religious than Ferdinand and Isabella, exemplified the 
paradox which they might have learnt from Tertullian, that the 
blood of martys is the seed of the Church. At length a storm 
broke which had for generations been muttering—Granada 
fell; the Moors were driven from Spain; and on August 2nd, 
1492, the whole nation of Israel, numbered at three hundred 
thousand souls, passed into exile from the land in which they 
were bred and born, carrying with them the prosperity of that 
Castilian Empire which was to make a holocaust of its own 
self in the auto da fe. 

It was an immense dispersion, marked by plague and famine, 
with all the horrors of a sudden and most cruel exodus, beyond 
words to describe, and happily unimaginable to those who 
have not seen such things with their own eyes. Poland now 
became the centre of Rabbinism ; and the Sephardic Jews were 
scattered on every shore. But it was the hour of the Reforma- 
tion. Learning had revived ; Reuchlin, the first great Hebrew 
scholar, made the study of the sacred text fashionable in the 
very moment when the question of the Bible became supreme, 
and when whoso could read it deemed that he might dispense 
with his ancient teachers. It is true that the Israelites them- 
selves, for the most part, neither understood nor attended to 
the Scripture texts, And that which they did believe in, the 
Talmud, was still exposed to peril; indeed, as Graetz argues, 
nothing sheltered it so much as the heterodox Kabbala, with 
its false Christian air, which Reuchlin and Pico di Mirandola 
had been taught in the writings of Jikatila to reverence; and 
which Clement VII., like his predecessor, Leo X., was disposed 
to regard with no unfavourable eye, The Reformers, mean- 
while, had as little liking for the Jews as had ever their 
Dominican opponents. Luther, who at one time had spoken 
kindly of them, denounced them in 1542 with his usual wealth 
of invective: he called them ‘this miserable and wicked people,’ 
and was himself unprincipled enough to repeat the murderous 
legends of their eating the blood of Christian children and 
poisoning the wells, which had so often roused the ignorant 
rabble against them. None of the new sects was more hated 
than the Socinians; and what could injure them so much 
as to cry out that they were ‘half Jews’? The return to 
the Bible, which might have seemed favourable to their 
interests, made on the whole little difference in the feelings 
which their name excited. But in Western Europe their 
number was small. And over them, too, were passing the 
waves of revolution. With the growing belief in Kabbalistic 
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dreams, there was sure to be no lack of false Messiahs. From 
the Reformation down to the present century those blind 
leaders of the blind have never been wanting; and the history 
of Israel cannot, even though it would, pass by on the other 
side without regarding them. 

The Jews had been exiled from Spain and treated with 
harshness and cruelty in Portugal. Their children were taken 
from them and forcibly baptized ; and thousands had feigned 
conversion to escape from death or slavery. Throughout the 
Peninsula, these Marranos, tormented by the Government, 
scorned by the common people, and alternately protected and 
abandoned by the Popes to whom they appealed, dragged on an 
existence to which no ingredient of bitterness was wanting. 
They were neither Christians nor Jews, condemned to practise 
that which they loathed as idolatry, yet gaining thereby no 
more freedom or peace than if they had persisted in their 
fathers’ religion. So dreadful a captivity had never yet over- 
taken the nation as this which destroyed both body and soul 
into Gehenna. Even the Moslem fanatics, who in Maimonides’ 
time had insisted on many Israelites conforming to Islam, did 
not Jay upon them a burden equal, in their eyes, to that of 
baptism. For, in some sense, they could allow the claims of 
Mohammed ; but the Christianity of Southern Europe was to 
them Nehushtan, a thing unspeakably sinful. No wonder 
that Abrabanel prophesied against Rome, foretelling its 
speedy downfall ; or that when the mysterious David Reubeni, 
coming out of the East, announced himself as the Messiah's 
herald, he was followed by multitudes with awe and expectation. 
His most notable conquest, however, was Solomon Molcho, a 
Portuguese Marrano and Kabbalist, who underwent circum- 
cision, travelled to the Papal Court, was hunted by the 
Inquisitors, sheltered in the Vatican itself by Clement VII., 
declared by his enthusiastic disciples to be the Messiah whom 
Reubeni had prognosticated, and in 1532 carried in chains 
to Mantua, and there burnt under the eyes of the Emperor 
Charles Y. 

This astonishing romance was not to end at the funeral 
pyre. Joseph Karo (1488-1575), who had been driven from 
open with his parents and had since travelled as far as 

icopolis and Adrianople, was the most eminent of a company 
which believed in Molcho’s pretensions and shared his dreams. 
He cultivated visions and voices from the unseen, worshipped 
an apparition which he looked upon as the Mishna incarnate, 
composed his immense book of ordinances, the ‘ Shulchan 
Aruch,’ and thus inflicted on the orthodox a degraded, spiritless, 
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and unintellectual Judaism which was far below that of 
Maimonides. But his code fell in with the prevailing Kabbalist 
ideas, and was received in Turkey, Italy, the East, and even 
in that new sanctuary of the Talmud, Poland. To Karo must 
be attributed the sort of Judaism which prevailed down to the 
French Revolution, although not without attacks from more 
fantastic notions. Another visionary, Isaac Lurya, the ghost- 
seer of Saphet (1534-72), was an ascetic who taught the trans- 
migration of souls, and talked face to face with Elijah and 
Simon Bar Yochai. Into his Kabbala he imported the casuistry 
which has made of its predecessor of the Talmud so hopeless 
and involved a network. Meeting the still greater visionary, 
Vital Calabrese, Lurya was persuaded to believe in himself 
as the Messiah of Ephraim; and when he died at the age 
of thirty-eight, his prophet and teacher, this same Vitale, 
deified the mystic, whose influence had raised the Zohar to a 
level with Scripture. ‘Elective affinities,’ or what has since 
become famous under the name of Free Love, made a figure 
in the new creed ; and Quietism and the Sabbath were oddly 
combined with a sort of magic and necromancy. The ‘lion’s 
young ones,’ as Lurya’s disciples called themselves, now won 
a complete triumph over the Talmud. By the middle of 
the seventeenth century, two currents which had long been 
struggling in Judaism come clearly to light; and while we 
cannot but hold the school of Molcho, Calabrese, and their 
aftermath responsible for the episode, as frenzied as it was long- 
enduring, of Sabbatai Zevi, it is not too much to say that the 
‘ burrowing’ sceptics—Uriel da Costa, Leo Modena, and Simon 
Luzzato—prepare us for the apparition of a perfectly self- 
controlled and untrammelled intellect, in the man who had all 
their enthusiasm and not an atom of their extravagance,—we 
mean Benedict Spinoza. 

But first of the ‘Messiah of Smyrna,’ Sabbatai Zevi, who is 
described, like Molcho, as winning hearts by his strikingly 
Jewish beauty of form and feature, his musical eloquence, and 
his devotion to solitude and the ascetic life. From earliest 
youth he was an enthusiast. Entangled in the mazes of the 
Luryan Kabbala, and not unacquainted with the dreams of 
English Fifth Monarchy men (it is curious to observe that 
they had travelled as far as Smyrna), Sabbatai calculated from 
the Zohar that the Christian year 1648 would usher in the 
Messianic period. He boldly pronounced the Ineffable Name, 
which had so long been taboo to the Israelites, and thus 
in the predestined year made himself known among his com- 
panions as their redeemer. He was excommunicated and 


banished ; 
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banished ; but Yachini brought him encouragement in the 
shape of a forged prophecy which declared his Messiahship by 
name. At Salonica, one of the capitals of Jewish mysticism, 
adherents flocked round him, and he celebrated his wedding 
with the Torah in solemn state. Again he was banished ; 
but he put on the air of a martyr, made proselytes in Cairo and 
Jerusalem, found, like Simon Magus, a female companion 
whom he took as his spiritual wife, and returned to Smyrna in 
triumph. He was publicly proclaimed as the Messiah with 
blowing of horns and great shouting, in the synagogue of his 
native place, on the New Year’s Day of the Jews, 1665. Ex- 
traordinary scenes, worthy of the Millennium as conceived by an 
ignorant and carnal-minded populace, followed. The madness 
spread, not only throughout Asia, but in Turkey and Holland ; 
Sabbatai became a mythical personage in all Israel, round 
whose name legends clustered; he was discussed even on 
’Change, had disciples in England, and was confidently 
expected to receive the anointing of King and Messiah during 
the year which he had announced, 1666, in the Holy City. 
Samuel Primo declared the ordinances of the Shulchan Aruch 
to be no longer binding; and Sabbatai was given the title of 


Lord and God. 


The orthodox, however, did not lay down their arms. They 
maintained (it is worth while to notice) that the Messiah was 
to be a strict Rabbanite, who should invent, if possible, fresh 
burdens ;—-so true is it that the Pharisees, ancient or modern, 
‘never loosed the yoke’ which they had once put on. When 
1666 arrived, Sabbatai was compelled by the Turkish Cadi to 
set out for Constantinople, instead of being crowned in Zion ; 
but, ere he started, the impostor divided the kingdoms of the 
world among twenty-six of his disciples. At Stamboul, Turks 
and Jews welcomed him; and though imprisoned in the Castle 
of Abydos, he still enchanted the multitudes and received from 
them divine honours. In Hungary the Israelites began to pull 
down their dwellings, as not needed in a Messianic time. 
Business was almost suspended at Leghorn, Hamburg, and 
Amsterdam. In most of the synagogues Sabbatai’s initials 
were set up, and a blessing pronounced on him as ‘ the Messiah 
of the God of Jacob.’ From Abydos the new deity was pre- 
paring to abolish the ordinances of Rabbinism and perhaps to 
rebel against the Sultan, when he was carried to Adrianople, 
threatened with torture, and persuaded to assume the white 
turban and green mantle of Islam. The false Messiah had 
become a Mussulman! Yet his followers insisted on believing 
in him; they put forward apologies which described him as 
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‘outwardly sinful, but pure within,’ and were at no loss to 
explain his divine condescension. A Judao-Mohammedan 
sect began to form. Michael Cardoso propagated the delusion, 
and Sabbatai’s hopes again revived, though with little or no 
advantage to himself. He died at Dulcigno, in 1676; but the 
heresy of the Sabbatians continued for a hundred years and 
more to trouble Israel; and the Kabbala, while it brought 
discredit and degradation on all who meddled with it, proved 
by its inherent vitality that the Talmud would not satisfy the 
Jews for ever. 

Of Spinoza, who lived during the exact period of the 
Sabbatian frenzy, there is no need to say much here. The 
synagogue of the Marranos at Amsterdam cast him out under 
anathema in 1656; and while his kinsfolk may glory in the 
fame of their most lofty-minded prophet, who was greater even 
than Maimonides, it would be utterly misleading to regard him) 
as a genuine Jew. He transmuted the personal God, whosé 
record is the Bible, into an impersonal and merely contempla- 
tive Reason; his characteristic virtue was renunciation, not 
energy; and he denied final causes, including that onward 
progress and looking for the reign of the ideal, which have 
given to the Hebrew race their mission and their strength. 
Spinoza may be termed a Greek among Israelites and a 
rationalist among Christians. But he neither acknowledged 
nor worshipped the God of Jacob, Admitting with Hobbes 
the conception of an absolute State, how could he justify: 
the immemorial resistance of his own race to the powers 
that be? His ideals were too far removed from those upon 
which Talmudists or Kabbalists had so long been nourished, 
to raise up a party in the Jewish Church. They have inspired 
Goethe and found an interpreter in Hegel ; the whole literature 
of our time is overshadowed by Spinoza’s wings; but his kith 
and kin thrust him away with contempt, and Mendelssohn 
could receive no more staggering blow than to be assured ‘in 
his last days that Lessing, his friend and defender, had suffered 
himself to be deluded by the glamour of this new Pantheism. 

Mendelssohn! that is the morning-star which Judaism has 
set in the firmament of its aspirations,—a light arising upon the 
people who in Germany were sinking into the Serbonian bog 
of quarrels and controversies regarding Sabbatai Zevi, his 
crafty follower Eibeschiitz, the charlatan Jacob Frank, and the 
follies of amulets, talismans, pretended miracles, and all the 
putrescent horrors of a superstition which would not die. And 
in Poland the night of a true Middle Age had settled down 
upon them. Rabbinism and the Talmud reigned —— 
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The Cossacks might slash the Jew-farmers, justifiably charged 
with usury, and lay their. habitations waste; the Frankist 
heretics might pass from the Kabbala to baptism, and another 
Luzzatto withstand his orthodox masters: but the ‘Synod of the 
Four Nations’ held by tradition; science was not so much 
proscribed as unknown; Hebrew itself had disappeared in the 
medley of dialects called Jiidisch-Deutsch ; poverty, filth, and 
ignorance prevailed among the millions of red-haired barbarians 
upon whom the Sephardic Jews looked down with loathing and 
shame; and there was no breaking through the enchanted 
hedge, overgrown not with roses but with foul-smelling creepers, 
inside which lay sleeping the beauty of Israel. Nor when the 
young Prince came by who was to smite a pathway through the 
tangle, did he seem at all like the fair-faced hero with golden 
locks, riding on his victorious steed, whom fancy would have 
chosen to undo the charm. The third Moses, destined to let 
the captives go free, was a weak hunchback, brought up in 
poverty, awkward, timid, and of a stammering speech. But 
there was something in him of a Spinoza, mingled with the fire 
of that Paul of Tarsus whom outwardly he resembled. At 
fourteen he was studying the Talmud in Berlin. Then he came 
to hear of Maimonides; Lessing made him acquainted with 
Greek ; his own instinct led him to cultivate German; he 
swept away the web over the face of the Bible which Rabbins 
and Kabbalists had woven; wrote his ‘Phzdo’ that he might 
defend the immortality of the soul in a sceptical age; and, 
better still, translated the Pentateuch into German, and thus 
gave to his own people the standard by which they might judge 
of every later tradition. If his mind was that of a philosopher, 
his life, we must candidly pronounce, was that of a saint,— 
humble, modest, contented, free from malevolence, devout 
towards God, helpful in all ways to his fellow-men. When he 
had paraphrased the Psalms, as well as rendered the Torah into 
a language that Jews were not only capable of reading, but 
willing to read, Mendelssohn broke the doors of their prison, 
and it was for them to go forth and begin the Hebrew 
Renaissance. During a long four hundred years, since the 
quarrel over Maimonides’ dead body, knowledge, whether in 
the shape of metaphysics, physical science, or the intelligible 
criticism of their own sacred documents, had been put under a 
ban. The Talmud, blindly repeated from -generation to 
generation, had become their law; and for their prophet and 
Messiah they had taken the mad apocalypse which te de 
Leone had thrust upon them as a divine utterance. Ought we 
to be surprised if, in the lack of a true inspiration, they had 
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turned to usury and money-getting? The spirit of Israel was 
darkened ; visions held them by night, and in the daytime their 
Rabbis commanded them not to seek after knowledge. Even 
when the light dawned, it seemed to many like a ghost, and 
they shrank away in fear, asking whether a mere ‘enlighten- 
ment’ from Berlin would not do them more harm than ? 
Mendelssohn, however, was more than ‘ enlightened’ after the 
fashion of Reimarus and Nicolai. In his ‘Jerusalem,’ which 
the severe Kant read and praised (and with him even to read 
was to praise), this modern Hillel took precisely the opposite 
view to eighteenth-century enlightenment, laying it down that 
Judaism is ‘ not a revealed religion but a revealed legislation.’ 
It combined, according to Mendelssohn, exact observance with 
unlimited freedom of conscience ; and its principle could not 
be private judgment alone, but the recognition of a Divine 
Sovereign. Thus, to Kant’s amazement, he reconciled philo- 
sophy and the culture of the intellect, with a law which 
might not be broken. In the temper, though not on the lines 
of Spinoza, he acknowledged that Reason of which metaphysics 
and science are but different and not discordant aspects. And 
with Jehuda Halevi he saw in the story of Seals series of 
undoubted facts, which, beginning with the Law and continued 
through psalmists and prophets, bore witness to a God who 
judges the world and guides it. The rigid form of Judaism had 
received its deathblow. And Israel might now enter upon the 
vast and fair domain of European culture. To mark this high- 
festival day,—the marriage, so to speak, of East and West,— 
an Epithalamium, or bridal-hymn, was surely appropriate. 
Mendelssohn himself had no gift of song. But his own 
character furnished an ideal; and Lessing, in his ‘ Nathan der 
Weise,’ has drawn for us the modern Israelite, whose humanity 
equals his religious fervour, and who has learnt through 
suffering that toleration, and not persecution, is the sacrifice 
which the Supreme demands of us in dealing with men whose 

faith is not our own. 
Mendelssohn passed away in 1786, when he was fifty-eight 
— old. Three years elapsed, and the States-General met at 
ersailles. The French Revolution proclaimed that all men, 
including even the children of Jacob, were equal before the law. 
Napoleon snatched its sword from the Committee of Public 
Safety ; smote to pieces the Holy Roman Empire; called the 
great Jewish Sanhedrin to Paris; and became a new Cyrus, 
under whom the last vestiges of medieval serfdom disappeared. 
How Fichte hated the Jews, Schleiermacher despised them, and 
the spirit of Berlin corrupted them ; what were the achievements 
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in politics and literature of men like Bérne, Rapoport, Zunz, 
Michael Sachs, Auerbach, and the poets Erter and Heinrich 
Heine ; how the new struggled with the old, and Hamburg, 
Vienna, and Breslau contributed to the progress, while fur- 
nishing the liveliest battlefields, of the parties which still exist, 
as they will ever continue to exist, in a nation that is on the one 
side harried by Anti-Semitism, and on the other drawn to share 
in all the goods of civilization, Professor Graetz has narrated in 
his closing volume, not indeed without showing his preferences, 
but as impartially as we have any right to expect. The narra- 
tive is full of interest and highly dramatic. Had it included 
the views and fortunes of Ferdinand Lassalle and Karl Marx, it 
would have pointed to the next stage in Hebrew or perhaps in 
European development, ending, as all our chronicles must, in a 
note of interrogation. For the problem of labour and capital 
(or call it by what name we may) will surely bring the Jews and 
the Christian Democracy face to face,—and what will be the 
outcome? Lassalle, the founder of Socialism, was a kinsman, 
more or less remote, of the House of Rothschild ; and Heine, 
who did not exactly worship the golden calf, had a famous 
uncle, Solomon, in whose bank at Hamburg he might have 
taken shares, on condition of renouncing satire and poetry. 
The situation is a remarkable one; and our Professor’s silence 
on the subject speaks louder than Lassalle’s eloquence in the 
‘ Working-man’s Programme.’ How will our dearly-bought 
civilization come forth from the perils which, as every calm 
observer may see, are threatening it in the dreaded names of 
Socialism, Democracy, and the Syndicates of Finance? That 
is the enigma no Sphinx has yet unriddled. 

But one thing,.at least, is certain. Those who imagine, as 
perhaps George Eliot did, that Israel is going to be absorbed in 
a new cosmopolitan race, neither Asiatic, European, nor Ame- 
rican, but distilled from all three, are preparing for themselves 
no small disappointment. Israel is the prophet among the 
nations, and its day is not yet over. The history that no 
theories can explain away, which binds us with the past, and 
looks on to the future, will not end less miraculously than it 
began. As Heine says with entire truth, the Jews who decline 
to practise any form of idolatry, and have followed after a Law 
during more than three thousand years, are ‘the people of the 
spirit’; and even their worship of wealth, for which not they 
but their Christian persecutors must answer, cannot destroy the 
_— or the hope with which their teachers are still inspired. 

et again they may be spoiled and scattered ; but enlighten- 
ment, Civilization, and the growth of democratic equality have 
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in them no elements, so far as we can discern, which will absorb 
Israel. He remains, as in harder times than our own, ‘the 
everlasting Jew.’ What we could desire for him is that he 
should fling aside his delusive Kabbala and his armour of the 
Talmud, and recognize in the New Testament such a law, 
embodied in a perfect and divine life, as will set him free from 
casuistry, and reconcile obedience with the inward light of love 
and reason. It is strange, indeed, that he should hesitate to 
claim as his greatest inheritance the Christ who has established 
above Greek wisdom and Roman law an order of things which 
the prophets beheld in vision, but which only a divine strength 
could have made victorious and a present reality. Nor need the 
Jew renounce, in acknowledging his true Master, anything 
which the noblest of his race would, at all events in these days, 
insist upon preserving. To ‘modern thought, as it is called, 
his other sacred books, Talmud, Yetsira, Zobar, and the rest, 
will doubtless yield; but not the Bible. He has learnt so much 
from Mendelssohn. Let him learn from ‘ Chozari,’ that the 
olive and the wild olive, when Providence graffs them into one 
stem, will flourish together; and that the two covenants which 
have a common past, were intended to work out between them, 
in friendship and not by antagonism,— in love and not in hate, 
—the future of mankind. But he will perhaps reply that, 
judging by his share in this sad and shameful story of eighteen 
hundred years, it is the Christian rather than the Hebrew who 
should take that lesson to himself. And he will be in the right. 
Professor Graetz has put the facts within our reach, in a forcible, 
frank, and not unkindly fashion. It is for us, whose fathers 
have sinned against Israel, to be warned by their example. For 
some day the nineteenth century, with its Jew baitings and its 
Anti-Semitic outbreaks, will stand in its turn at the bar of 


judgment. 
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Art. V.—Nic. Clenardi Epistolarum libri duo. Quorum 
posterior jam primum in lucem prodit. Antverpie: Ex 
officina Christophori Plantini, 1566. 


bbe Bennet Langton happened to mention his having 
read a good deal in Clenardus’s Greek Grammar, ‘ Why, 
sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ who is there in this town who knows any- 
thing of Clenardus but you and1?’ Nor, judging from a corre- 
spondence in the pages of our esteemed contemporary, ‘ Notes 
and Queries,’ does the number of those who know anything of 
Clenardus seem to have increased since the days of Langton 
and Johnson. One correspondent enquires who Clenardus 
was, and another informs the reader that ‘ Nicolas Clenardus is 
so obscure that his name is found in few biographical dictionaries,’ 
and then proceeds to discuss the question of when he lived, 
and cites ‘ Mortimer ’—whoever he may be—to the effect that 
he died after 1606. Yet there are few of the scholars of the 
later Renaissance whose books have passed through more 
editions, nor of the details of whose life we have more ample, 
accurate, and precise information than Nicolas Cleynaerts or 
Clenardus. His Greek Grammar, first printed in 1530, held 
its place for nearly two centuries in France, England, Germany, 
and Italy, as the best Greek Grammar in existence—at once the 
clearest, the simplest, and the most scientific. Nor had his 
Hebrew Grammar less reputation, though, owing to the more 
limited interest of the subject-matter, it never attained the 
popularity of its Greek brother. But if Clenardus had been 
merely a grammarian, however eminent, we might have left 
him to slumber in the obscurity which he shares with much 
greater names—with Theodore Gaza, who was not only a 
grammarian, but a Greek scholar of the highest merit; with 
Budeus, the restorer of Greek literature in France; and with 
Sanctes Pagnini, whose Hebrew studies threw those of all his 
contemporaries into the shade. But whi!e Budeus, Gaza, and 
Sanctes Pagnini are names and nothing nore, Clenardus is a 
real man, who has left us in his ‘ Epistole’ one of the most 
entertaining and vivacious works of the sixteenth century. 
Many of the collections of letters clarorum virorum, are the 
very personification of dreariness and dulness, Even the 
Jetters of Cicero sometimes lack human interest, but most of his 
imitators in the sixteenth century impress us as men who 
have in general nothing to say, but who desire to say it in at 
once the most elegant and the most redundant manner. Happily 
Clenardus is not one of these. In his letters written to his 
friends during the last twelve years of his life, he narrates his 
adventures 
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adventures in Spain, Portugal, and North Africa, from 1530, when 
he set out on his travels, to September 1542, probably a few days 
only before his death atGranada. In 1550 his friend Hoverius, 
Master of the School of Malines, printed at Louvain = thin 
small volume containing five letters from Clenard to the editor 
himself, and ten to Jacques Latomus (Masson), then Rector of 
the University of Louvain, under the title of *‘ Nicolai Clenardi 
Peregrinationum ac de rebus Machometicis epistole elegan- 
tissime.’ A second edition appeared at the same place in 1551, 
enlarged by the addition of ten letters to Arnold Streyter, 
Abbot of Tongerloo, Joachim Polites, Martin de Voorda, and 
Rutger Rescius, professor and printer of Greek at Louvain. A 
third edition appeared at Louvain in 1561; and a fourth, with 
the addition of a second book, containing twenty-two new 
letters, fourteen to Jean Vassée, five to Jean Petit, Bishop of 
Cape de Verde, one to ‘ Ceelius,’ and two respectively addressed 
to ‘Christians’ and to the Emperor Charles V., was edited by 
Charles de L’Ecluse, and printed by Plantin at Antwerp in 
1566. This—the best edition—is described by the Marquis 
du Roure in his ‘Analectabiblion’ as rarissime. A filth 
and last edition was printed at Hanau in 1606. It is strange 
that so entertaining a book, worthy to rank with the 
Letters of Busbequius, has never been translated into any 
modern language. The style of Clenardus is anything but 
Ciceronian. He writes, not as most of the Latin letter-writers 
of the sixteenth century, polished and pompous periods intended 
to be printed, or at least to be shown about to other scholars, 
where the value of the matter is in an inverse ratio to the polish 
and finish of the style, but racy familiar epistles, written only 
to let his friends know all that was happening to him—some- 
times a little too prolix, but always lively and amusing. 
Nicolas Kleynarts was born at Diest in Brabant in 1495. He 
studied at Louvain at the College of the Three Languages, then 
recently founded by the learned Jacques Busleiden, the friend of 
Sir Thomas More. His teachers were especially Rutger Rescius, 
and Jacques Masson, better known under his Latinized name of 
Latomus—afterwards Rector of the University, who survived 
his pupil by two years. Masson then enjoyed a considerable 
reputation with the Roman Catholic party, owing to his writings 
against Luther and the Reformers, whom he was thought to have 
successfully refuted, and to have convicted of mala fides in their 
arguments and their quotations ; but to us, the chief characteristic 
of his writings is their bitter intolerance. The parents of 
Clenardus seem to have been persons of position and substance. 
He was intended for the Church from his youth, and took Holy 
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Orders with a view of succeeding in due course to what seems 
to have been a sort of family living, that of the Church of the 
Beguines at Diest, of which those ladies claimed the patronage. 
Some of the biographers of Clenardus tell us that he was 
subsequently Professor of Hebrew and Greek at Louvain, but 
in fact he does not seem ever to have held any official position 
in the University or in the Collegium Trilingue, but only to 
have been what the Germans call a Privat-docent, authorized to 
give lectures on Hebrew and Greek on his own account at the 
College of Houterlé, of which institution he appears to have 
been what we may term a fellow, and perhaps at that of the 
Three Languages. In or soon after February 1528, he published, 
specially for the use of his pupils, a Hebrew Grammar, 
based upon the more elaborate treatise of his friend and teacher, 
Campensis—of which in part it is an abridgment—but simpler, 
clearer, and much better adapted for beginners. It does not 
claim to be a complete grammar, but has the modest title 
‘Tabula in Grammaticen Hebream,’ It was printed by 
Thierry Martens at Louvain, and is the last book that issued 
from the press of that learned printer. It had a considerable 
success, and passed through more than twenty-four editions 
before the end of the century. The author tells us indeed, with 
a perhaps pardonable exaggeration, that by its assistance his 
pupils were able, after only three months’ study, to write letters 
in Hebrew upon familiar topics! The success of the Grammar 
induced him a few months later to publish, as a text-book for his 
Greek lectures, an edition of St. Chrysostom’s ‘ De Sacerdotio.’ 
He selected this book, as he tells us in the preface, in order that 
sound Christian doctrine might be united with Greek scholar- 
ship. This was followed in the same year by the Greek text of 
the ‘ De Orando Deum’ of the same Father. The two are among 
the very few and rare books in which the name of Joannes 
Sturmius appears as the printer in conjunctien with that of 
Rutger Rescius. 

Up to this time no Greek Grammar for beginners, as we 
understand it, existed. There were, indeed, in print several 
Greek grammatical treatises, of which the three that were by 
far the most in favour, and which certainly su d all others 
in merit, were those of Manuel Chrysoloras, Theodore Gaza, 
and Demetrius Chalcondylas. The ‘ Erotemata’ of Chrysoloras 
was the earliest in point of date, both as to composition and 
printing. Written some time before the death of the author in 
1415, it was printed for the first time with a Latin translation 
in 1484, and was frequently reprinted in the fifty years which 
followed. The book is a series-of questions dealing with the 
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most elementary parts of grammar, but is confused and un- 
systematic ; yet it is the direct ancestor of the grammars which, 
until very recently, were in use throughout the whole of Europe, 
in all of which, from that of Chrysoloras downwards, we find 
the conjugation of our old friend tvtw as the type of the first 
conjugation of the regular verbs. The ‘Institutiones Gram- 
matice’ of Theodore Gaza, first printed in 1495-96, were a 
distinct advance on the ‘Erotemata’ of Chrysoloras. The 
book is undoubtedly of great merit, and is the earliest work in 
which the principles of grammar, as we understand them, were 
in any way formulated; but it is not less unsystematic than 
that of Chrysoloras, is thoroughly ill-arranged, and, being 
written in Greek, could only be made use of by one who had 
already some practical knowledge of the language. The Latin 
translation of Erasmus, however, removed this difficulty. The 
‘ Erotemata’ of Chalcondylas, like the work of Chrysoloras, 
was not so much a regular Grammar as a set of grammatical 
questions and problems with elaborate answers, and, being 
wholly in Greek, was of no use to young students. The Grammar 
of Constantinus Lascaris ought not to be forgotten, if only that 
the first edition of it in 1476 was the first book printed in 
Greek ; but it did not attain the popularity of the three first 
named. The earliest Greek Grammar calculated to be of use 
to young students and beginners, was that of Adrian Amerot, a 
professor of Louvain, printed by Thierry Martens about 1520. 
It is well spoken of by Neve in his ‘Mémoire sur le Collége 
des Trois-Langues a Louvain.’ He describes it as a work 
entirely practical, prepared with a view to the needs of youth, 
wherein are set forth the rules which concern grammatical 
forms, a complete view of the conjugation of verbs, regular and 
irregular, and states that there are few books of grammar which 
are superior to that of Amerot, But however this may be, the 
book does not seem to have met the needs of the time, as it 
never reached a second edition, though another treatise of the 
same author upon Greek dialects was several times reprinted. 
About the same time Ceporinus, a professor of Ziirich, com- 
posed a compendium of Greek Grammar, dividing it into three 
parts; the first treating of the article and the noun, the 
second of the verb, and the third of pronouns, prepositions, and 
accents. But this little book, though it attained to more than 
a dozen editions (the third, revised by the author, was printed 
by Simon de Colines in 1529), had but little success, and ‘is 
scarcely to be found mentioned either by bibliographers or 
grammarians. 
Clenardus had felt the need of a grammar for schoolboys. 
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He must have been acquainted with that of Amerot, and 
probably with that of Ceporinus, and would be able to gauge 
their deficiencies. Accordingly, in 1530, he gave to the world 
through the press of his friend, Rutger Rescius, who had succeeded 
Thierry Martens as the Greek printer at Louvain, his ‘ Institu- 
tiones in Linguam Grecam.’ Except four pages of syntax at the 
end, it contains nothing original—nothing but what may be 
found in Gaza or Chalcondylas—but, nevertheless, it has great 
merits. It is written in Latin, is simple and clear in language, 
and is well and systematically arranged. In the preface, dated 
April 1, 1530, addressed to his friend Hoverius, he tells us that 
for some years past he had felt what benefit his pupils would 


‘derive from a work in which the rules of the Greek Grammar 


were shortly set forth, and that he had accordingly prepared 
these ‘ Institutiones,’ which he had wished to print the previous 
year, but had been prevented by circumstances. The book had 
a conspicuous and immediate success ; the impression was soon 
exhausted, and a second edition called for, which was printed 
at Louvain in April 1531, and a third at Paris the same year, 
under the author’s superintendence, at the press of Simon de 
Colines, and of which, writing to his friend Hoverius in 
October of that year, he states that four hundred copies had 
been sold. Innumerable editions followed—at least a hundred 
before the end of the century—and it continued in name to be 
the popular Greek Grammar, especially in France, for two 
centuries, and formed largely the basis of its two celebrated 
successors, those of the Port Royal and of Furgault. As late 
as the latter half of the seventeenth century a ‘Clénard ’ was as 
usual a synonym for a Greek grammar, as ‘ Despautére’ was 
for a Latin one, or with us as ‘Lindley Murray’ was for an 
English grammar, and La Fontaine has— 
‘Un écolier qui s’amusait guére 
A feuilleter Clénard et Despautére.’ 


But long before the disappearance of the grammar of Clenardus, 
the work itself had become so overlaid with additions, scholia, 
and commentaries, that it was difficult to discover in it the 
original lines of the author. It had been edited by the greatest 
Greek scholars of their day; Henry Estienne, Sylburg, G. J. 
Voss, to name only a few, had all published it, each with his 
own and many of his predecessors’ additions. The best 
editions are certainly those of G. J. Voss, given by the Elzevirs 

in 1651, 1660, and 1672. 
The ‘Institutiones’ were intended for those students who 
had the advantage of a teacher. But those who could teach 
Greek 
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Greek in the first half of the sixteenth century were few in 
number, There were many who wished to study the language, 
as Joseph Scaliger did a few years later, without the aid of a 
master. For these, Clenardus composed and published in 1531 
his ‘ Meditationes Grecanice.’ This book consisted of the 
Greek text—as yet unprinted—of S. Basil’s Epistle to S. 
Gregory, ‘ De vita in solitudine agenda,’ accompanied by two 
Latin translations—one that of Budzus, the other by Clenardus 
himself—together with a grammatical analysis, in which each 
word of the original is parsed. This book, though frequently 
reprinted, had less success than the ‘ Institutiones.’ 

The life of Clenardus had hitherto been uneventful, with 
nothing to distinguish it from that of innumerable other 
scholars of the sixteenth century. But he was content neither 
with his own acquirements as a scholar—though possessing a 
fair knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew—nor yet with the 
peaceful and, as he afterwards described it, somewhat dull and 
narrow life of a Professor at Louvain. He passed his time 
between study and lecturing, rarely leaving the College of 
Houterlé, and never venturing out of doors after dark. A visit 
to his friend Louis Le Blois,* just (1530) elected Abbot of 
Liesse, in Hainault, seemed a most arduous undertaking, yet it 
was accomplished so pleasantly that it induced him to travel as 
far as Cambrai to visit Latomus, and even gave rise to visions 
of a journey, which, as we have seen, he accomplished in 1531, 
to distant Paris. 

After studying Hebrew under Campensis, then Professor of 
that language at Louvain, and reputed the first Hebraist in the 
Low Countries, he went on to Chaldee, but did not find this. 
subject specially attractive. He did not, however, confine him- 
self either in Hebrew or Chaldee to the text of the Old Testa- 
ment, but devoted himself to the study of the books of such 
Jewish commentators as he could find. The works of Aben 
Ezra, including his commentaries on the Pentateuch and the 
minor Prophets, had been printed before the end of the fifteenth 
century ; other works followed in the early part of the sixteenth, 
and some at least of them had reached Louvain, and had fallen 
into the hands of Clenardus, He constantly found references 
to the Arabic language, as well to the sound of the letters 
as to the meaning of words, which seemed to show that a 
knowledge of Arabic would greatly facilitate the study of 





* An English translation of the most popular work of Le Blois (Blosius), the 
‘Speculum Religiosorum,’ was printed at Paris in 1676, under the title of ‘A 
Mirrour for Monkes.’ It received the honour of a new edition in 1872, with a 
preface by Lord Coleridge. 
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the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. Aben Ezra frequently 
used the Arabic words Phi Rapha, as though they threw 
light upon many obscure matters. Clenardus constantly 
asked himself the meaning of these mysterious words, and 
sighed to think he had no means of discovering it. Having 
applied to Joannes Campensis, that learned man said, ‘ Phi 
Rapha is the same as the adverb ¢unc,’ an explanation which 
was naturally hardly satisfactory to our student. Whether the 
Professor was in fact ignorant of the meaning of Phi Rapha, or 
whether Aben Ezra used the expression somewhat in the sense 
of ‘that blessed word Mesopotamia,’ is not altogether clear. 
But from this time a burning desire possessed Clenardus ; it 
was, to become acquainted with Arabic, and to use that language 
in his studies of the Old Testament ; then to obtain a copy of the 
Koran, with a view to study, translate, and refute it ; and finally 
to preach the Gospel in their own language to the followers of 
Mohammed. For years there seemed no chance of the accom- 
plishment of his wishes. ‘There was not,’ he states, ‘a single 
person in Flanders who knew a word of Arabic.’ A visit to 
Louvain of Daniel Bomberg, the celebrated Hebrew printer of 
Venice, afforded him hopes, which, however, were followed by 
no results. He learned that there were certain Jewish physicians 
at Venice who were skilled in Arabic, and Bomberg promised 
to. send him some pages written in this language. .‘ ‘This,’ he 
writes, ‘caused me the greatest joy, for at that time 1 thought 
of nothing but of becoming acquainted with the Arabic letters 
and words.’. But time passed, and no pages came from 
Bomberg. 

No Arabic grammar in which Arabic characters were 
employed had as yet appeared. It was reserved for William 


Postel, scholar, linguist, and visionary, to compile—with 


assistance furnished by Theseus Ambrosius—and_ to print 


in 1538 the first attempt at such a work. His ‘Gram- 


matica Arabica,’ a thin and meagre quarto, little more than a 
pamphlet, of forty-four pages only, and forming a supplement 
to his ‘ Linguarum duodecim characteribus differentium Alpha- 
betum,’ would have been a priceless boon to Clenardus. A few 
words purporting to be Arabic had indeed appeared in the 
‘Hypnerotomachia’ in 1499, and a so-called Arabic alphabet 
had been printed in the ‘ Sancte Peregrinationes’ of Breydenbach 
in 1486, a work several times reprinted; but the alphabet, 
exactly copied in the successive editions, bore hardly the slightest 
resemblance to the true Arabic characters, and it was perhaps 
fortunate for Clenardus that a copy of the book had not fallen 
into his hands. But there were not wanting learned Arabic 
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scholars in Europe who would have promoted its study if their 
efforts in that direction had not been thwarted by the Church, 
which had already changed into the harsh step-mother from the 
nursing mother and handmaid of learning which she had shown 
herself under Nicolas V. and Leo X. No fact is better esta- 
blished, though it has been frequently denied, than that the 
Koran in Arabic was actually printed in or shortly before 1530 
at the press of Paganino at Venice, and that the entire impres- 
sion was destroyed by the orders of Clement VII. so completely, 
that no copy or even fragment is known to exist.* Not only 
was every copy of this worse than heretical book burned, but the 
types were destroyed, and the publication of the Koran in its 
original language was suspended for more than a century and a 
half. Yet it would be unfair to charge exclusively on the Catholic 
Church this hostility to the study of Arabic. More than twelve 
years later, in 1542, the Protestant and comparatively liberal and 
tolerant city of Basle was thrown into a ferment of excitement, 
on the proposal of Bibliander to edit, and Oporinus to print, 
the Latin translation of the Koran made in the twelfth century 
by our countryman Robert Retensis, Archdeacon of Pam- 
peluna, though accompanied by ample refutations. It was only 
by the personal intervention of Luther that the b ok was 
allowed to appear, and that Oporinus escaped imprisonment. 
Among the ministers of Basle who showed themselves the 
bitter opponents of the work, we are astonished and disappointed 
to find the name of the learned Hebraist and geographer, 
Sebastian Munster! But the opposition of the Church to the 
study of Arabic was as futile as that to the study of Hebrew 
and Greek a few years earlier. Several books, partially in 
Arabic, were already in existence. A species of grammar and a 
dictionary, Spanish and Arabic, compiled by Peter de Alcala but 
wholly printed in Gothic letters, had appeared at Granada in 
1505.{ A little book of prayers, ‘ Precatio Horarii,’ printed at 





* The correspondence between Postel and Theseus Ambrosius in the ‘ Intro- 
ductio in Chaldaicam Linguam’ of the latter, printed at Pavia in 1539, leaves no 
doubt on the matter. See also the Dissertation of J. B. de Rossi, ‘De Corano 
Arabico Venetiis Paganini typis impressa sub in sec. xvi.’ Parma, 1805. The 
earliest edition of the Koran in Arabic of which copies are known to exist is that 
given by Hinckelman at Hamburg in 1694. 

+ See a notice of this affair in Monsieur Ferdinand Buisson's recently pub- 
lished work, ‘ Sébastien Castellion, sa vie et son oeuvre’ (Paris, Hachette, 1892), 
which we are glad of this opportunity of strongly recommending to our readers. 
It is full of information respecting the scholars and the literature of the sixteenth 
century. 

} Two editions of the grammar or ‘ Arte para ligeramente saber la lengua 
Araviga’ seem to have been printed in 1505 (though only one of the dictionary 
or ‘ Vocabulista’). See Nos. 1485 and 1486 of the catalogue of the Heredia 
Library (Paris, 1892). 
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Fano in 1514 at the press of Gregorius e Gregorio, containing 
the Lord’s Prayer and a few other prayers, is the first book 
printed (partially) in Arabic characters. But few copies of it 
were issued, and it was probably unheard of north of the Alps. 
The only other work in which Arabic characters were employed 
was far more important, and its publication marks an era in 
the history of Arabic studies in Europe. In 1516 Pietro Porro 
printed at Genoa, under the editorship of Augustino Giustiniani, 
Bishop of Nebbia in Corsica, his celebrated Polyglot Psalter, 
known from the See of its editor as the ‘ Psalterium Nebiense.’ 
It gave in parallel columns Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Arabic, 
and three Latin versions. Two thousand copies were printed of 
this magnificent work—the most important that has ever issued 
from the presses of Genoa—which long continued to be one 
of the few books capable of serving as a foundation for the 
study of Oriental languages, but which is now sought for, 
especially across the Atlantic, on account of its curious note 
to the verse of Psalm xix.-—‘ Their sound is gone out into all 
lands, and their words into the ends of the world ’—giving a life 

of Columbus, and an account of the discovery of America, 
While Clenardus was expecting to receive from Daniel 
Bomberg a page written in Arabic, a copy of the Genoese 
Psalter arrived at Louvain, and fell into his hands. His delight 
may be imagined, But, alas! the key to his treasure was yet to 
seek. He knew neither a word nor a letter, and the Psalter 
contained no Arabic alphabet. He turned over its pages again 
and again, reading the Hebrew, the Chaldee, and the Greek, ano 
looking hopelessly at the Arabic. He had somewhere read that 
there was considerable affinity between Hebrew and Arabic, and 
he rightly assumed that, like Hebrew and Chaldee, Arabic must 
be read from right to left. After many searchings of heart, he 
came to the conclusion that he must attempt, in the first instanee, 
to identify some proper name which would probably be formed 
of the same letters as the Hebrew. He guessed that the Arabic 
letters were all consonants ; but he had not even such assistance 
as might have been given by the vowel-points; for in the 
Genoa Psalter, while these are added to the Hebrew and Chaldee 
texts, they are omitted from the Arabic. At length he deter- 
mined to devote himself to the eighty-third Psalm, as containing 
more proper names in proportion to its length than any other. 
His eye and his mind rested on that line in the seventh verse, 
which runs in the Vulgate, ‘tabernacula Idumzorum et Ismaelite.” 
The descendants of these Ishmaelites were the enemies against 
whom he was to fight, and he set himself to find their name in 
the parallel line of Arabic. At first his efforts were fruitless. 
In 
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In vain he sought help from the peoples whose names followed. 
The Moabites and the Hagarenes, Gebal and Ammon and 
Amalek, rendered him no assistance. Yet as he went over 
and over again through the Latin verses of the Psalm, hope- 
lessly comparing each with its parallel line of Arabic, the text 
constantly seemed to come under his eye—‘ Asshur also is 
joined with them and hath holpen the children of Lot.’ ‘The 
name of Lot repeatedly attracted his attention. Surely that 
righteous man would come to his help. At length it flashed 
across his mind that Lot would be represented by L T, and that 
the same ,two letters would be the last in Ismaelite. He dis- 
covered what seemed to be a word of two letters in the line that 
contained ‘ Lot,’ which was identical with part of a word in the 
line that contained ‘ Ismaelite.’ He had obtained the clue that 
he needed. Salmana (S L M N), a few lines further on, 
afforded the necessary confirmation, Gebal and Ammon and 
Amalek now furnished assistance, and Clenardus was master of 
SMLT. How these were followed up by the identification 
of R, B, and D from the other names in the same Psalm, and 
then, though after long time and with much labour, by nearly 
the whole of the rest of the alphabet, he tells us with a little too 
great prolixity, and a somewhat too artificial rhetoric, in his 
* Epistola ad Christianos,’ written in the last few months of his 
life. But even when he had mastered the Arabic alphabet he 
did not know the meaning of a single word. Bearing in mind, 
however, that there was a certain affinity between Hebrew and 
Arabic, and that most of the Hebrew proper names had special 
meanings, he found many words that were identical in spelling 
and, as he righ ly concluded, identical in meaning in the two 
languages. By degrees he succeeded in reading the whole 
Psalter in Arabic, and formed a vocabulary, and even a species 
of grammar. But of the pronunciation, the vowel-points, and 
of many words, and even some letters, he was entirely ignorant ; 
moreover he knew nothing beyond the language of the Psalter, 
and his wish to become an Arabic scholar seemed as far from 
accomplishment as ever. In 1531, however, as we have seen, 
he paid a visit to Paris. He there became intimate with a 
Portuguese Franciscan named Roch Almeida, who followed him 
to Louvain, and became his pupil in Hebrew. Almeida sounded 
the praises of the Universities of Coimbra and Salamanca, 
especially the latter, where he assured Clenardus he would find 
professors not only of Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee, but even of 
Arabic! This last word fired his imagination, and from this 

time he had but one thought—how to get to Salamanca. 
About this time the benefice for which he had been destined 
became 
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became vacant, but an obstacle to his institution had arisen. 
The Beguines’ right of patronage was disputed, and a suit insti- 
tuted in the Consistory Court of the diocese against the ladies 
and their protégé Clenardus. Swiftness of procedure has never 
been a characteristic of Ecclesiastical Courts, and the suit— 
commenced, as it would seem, in 153l—was not terminated 
until 1538, when Clenardus was residing at Braga as the tutor 
or companion of the Archbishop. 

In 1531 the accomplished Jibliophile Don Fernando Colon, 
natural son of the great Columbus, visited Louvain in search of 
books for the library which he was then forming at Seville, and 
which is still one of the glories of that city, and indeed of Spain 
itself, He was accompanied as secretary and companion by 
Resendius, the most learned Portuguese of the day, celebrated 
as the restorer of letters in the Peninsula, at once a scholar, a 
poet, a historian, and a courtier. Resendius and Clenardus 
soon struck up a friendship, and the secretary induced Don 
Fernando to attend one of the Professor’s lectures on Chrysostom, 
‘ De Sacerdotio,’ and at the close introduced Clenardus to him. 
Don Fernando was not less pleased with the man than with the 
Professor. He invited him to accompany him to Spain, to 
reside at Seville as his librarian andcompanion. His invitation 
was accepted. Clenardus agreed to spend three years with him 
—his parents would consent to no longer time—and within a 
few days he started for Spain in company with Don Fernando, 
and with his friend, Jean Vassée, who had also accepted service 
with the learned Spaniard. 

From Louvain they proceeded to Paris, by way of Cambrai, 
where Clenardus paid a farewell visit to his friend Latomus. 
At Paris the travellers rested two days, thence to Tours and 
Bordeaux, and, having crossed the Bidassoa, to the great joy 
of Clenardus they took the route to Salamanca, where Don 
Fernando had some legal business. 

That Africa begins with the Pyrenees has long been an axiom 
of French geography, and certainly, to judge by the letters of 
Clenardus, European civilization, as far as travellers were con- 
cerned, ended with the Bidassoa. 


‘We crossed the frontier on the Eve of St. Martin, and should 
have had to keep a rigid fast had not one of us gone to search for 
bread, another for wine, a third for fish, and a fourth for raisins. It 
is most truly said that in France you must spend money whether you 
wish or no, but in Spain, however much you wish it, you cannot 
spend anything. But our patron the lord Fernando and our poet 
Resendius did ail in their power to smooth the difficulties of the 
journey, and showed every anxiety that nothing should be wanting 

to 
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to the two Brabantines who were unaccustomed to the hardships of 
travelling. But the genius of the country overcame all their 
anxiety and liberality. . . . Just imagine the misfortune that befell 
us not far from Vittoria. When the table was set, there was only 
one glass, which we passed from hand to hand. When it came to 
Vassée he let it fall, and broke it, and there was nothing for it but 
to drink from the hollow of our hands, like Diogenes. On another 
occasion as we were dining at an inn other travellers arrived, and the 
single dish had to be passed from one set to the other. From this 
you can judge how barbarous a country is Spain. As soon as we 
reached the Asturias we were deprived of the luxuries we had been 
accustomed to in Flanders, and so were made fit to bear further 
hardships. Burgos we found as cold as Louvain—indeed colder— 
for there was hardly any fire to be obtained. I remember near this 
place a fairly populous village where we could only obtain a single 
bundle of faggots. Not another was to be found, and the winter was 
unusually severe. I pass over Valladolid, where we stayed ten days 
until we knew that a suitable residence was ready for us at Medina 
del Campo, whither we were bound, and where the Empress then 
held her court.’ 


The travellers reached Salamanca at the end of April 1532. 
Scarcely had they alighted at the inn, when Clenardus rushed to 
the University in search of the Professor of Arabic. He reached 
an open space, where a crowd of students was waiting the 
commencement of the lectures. Though his foreign appearance 
and dress drew down upon him much curious attention, he 
remarked with pleasure that it excited no ridicule, and that 
the students comported themselves with due Spanish gravity. 
Entering into conversation with one of them, he learned to his 
great disappointment that he had been deceived by Roch 
Almeida, and that the University possessed neither a Professor 
of Arabic nor of Chaldee. One can understand the bitterness 
of his disappointment, but all hope was not gone. The most 
learned man in Spain at this time was Fernando Nunez, of the 
noble house of Guzman, who after having been a collaborator at 
the Complutensian Polygot, and the first Professor of Greek in 
the University of Alcala, had now retired to Salamanca, where 
he filled the double chairs of Greek and Rhetoric. The young 
man informed Clenardus that Fernando Nunez had formerly 
cultivated Arabic. He was not less celebrated for his kindness 
and goodness of heart than for his learning, and the youth 
recommended Clenardus to call upon him, assuring him that he 
would meet with a hearty welcome. The Professor received 
him with open arms, listened to his story, but discouraged and 
disapproved of his aim, ‘What concern have you,’ he said, 
‘with this barbarous language, Arabic? It is quite sufficient to 

know 
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know Latin and Greek. In my youth I was as foolish as you, 
and, not content with adding Hebrew to the other two languages, 
I also took up Arabic; but I have long given up these two last, 
and devote myself entirely to Greek. Let me advise you to do 
the same.’ But finding Clenardus unwilling to take his advice, 
and learning that the immediate and pressing anxiety of his 
visitor was to see some Arabic manuscript which showed the 
vowels, and to learn the vowel sounds, he promised to look 
through his library, where be thought he had such a manuscript, 
though long since laid aside and forgotten. On the next visit 
of Clenardus, Nunez presented him with a copy of the four 
Gospels in Arabic, written in a magnificent character, with 
the vowel-points, the use of which he explained; he also 
solved some doubts as to those letters used in the Genoese 
Psalter which Clenardus had been unable to make out, and 
subsequently furnished him with a small Arabic grammar, 
whick Clenardus calls ‘Gurremia.’ He afterwards became 
possessed of a copy of the grammar of Abulcasin. On the whole 
he was delighted with Salamanca, and persuaded Don Fernando 
Colon to allow him to remain behind to pursue his studies. Thus, 
when the Spaniard, accompanied by Vassée, proceeded to Seville, 
it was settled that Clenardus should rejoin Don Fernando 
there in six months, and complete his three years’ engage- 
ment. During these six months he devoted himself to study, 
and seems to have made a most favourable impression, not only 
on Fernando Nunez, but on the other doctors and professors at 
Salamanca. He began to have hopes of a Chair in the Uni- 
versity, and great was his gratification when, on the 3rd of 
November (1532), two doctors, professors in the University, 
arrived at The Cross, an inn where he resided near the Market- 
place, and in the name of the Senate offered him an appoint- 
ment of one hundred ducats per annum in return for his giving 
two lectures weekly, either Greek or Latin, with an absolute 
liberty as to the choice of author and method. The offer was 
accepted, The Bishop of Cordova, John of Toledo, afterwards 
Cardinal and Archbishop of Burgos, having been favourably 
impressed by his merits, entrusted him with the direction of the 
studies of his nephew Luis, son of the Duke of Alva, Vicervy of 
Naples, and soon afterwards success‘ully used his credit with 
Don Fernando Colon to obtain the complete release of Clenardus 
from the engagement with that personage. Henceforth he was 
free to follow his own devices. His lectures were successful, 
and were attended by crowds of auditors, students and others. 
His course upon St. Chrysostom was especially approved. The 
society which he found at Salamanca was in all respects agreeable 
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to him, but he was not content with his position; he desired to 
obtain a formal professorship in the University, which would 
constitute him a member of the Senate. At the end of 1534 he 


,achieved the object of his wishes; he was appointed to the 


Chair, which he had coveted for three years. Twelve days after 
he received it he resigned his post. John 1V., king of Portugal, 
aspired to be a patron of learning, and certainly had, as well as 
his wife Catherine, sister of Charles V., a taste for literature and 
learning. A tutor was required for the King’s brother Henry, 
lately named Archbishop of Braga, who more than fifty years 
afterwards, on the death of his great-nephew, the unfortunate 
Don Sebastian, was to become King of Portugal. Resendius 
warmly recommended Clenardus ; the King approved the recom- 
mendation, and .Resendius was despatched to Salamanca with 
the offer of the post. At first Clenardus seemed confounded by 
the honour proposed to be conferred upon him, and doubted 
whether he should accept the office. ‘How,’ he wrote, ‘can 
I ever become a courtier? I have never changed my rustic 
manners, and cannot hope to do so now that | am nearly forty 
years old.’ But the proposal was too brilliant to be refused. 
Besides, his position at Salamanca, pleasant as it was, had its 
drawbacks. 


‘ At Salamanca,’ he writes, ‘one must in some sort live in public, 
and devote all one’s time to that vulgar friendliness which consists 
in paying and receiving visits. I have found this burdensome, and 
have not known how to behave with the requisite politeness. At my 
age one does not change one’s habits easily, especially when one has 
been born under the cloudy skies of Brabant. Another Spanish 
custom which prevails here and in Italy is very dislasteful to me. 
It is not enough to give lectures. The Professor is treated as a 
species of oracle, whom all can consult, and who is expected to reply 
seriously to all the questions that it pleases the caprice of any of the 
students to put to him.’ 


Resendius promised him repose, peace, and leisure at the 
Court of Evora. His love for Arabic, which seems to have 
slept for some time, was again awakened. Evora was not far 
from Africa and the kingdom of Fez. Moorish slaves abounded 
there, and there was even a Court physician who read Avicenna 
in the original. Added to all this, the salary was magnificent. 
Instead of the hundred ducats which he had at Salamanca, he 
was offered double the amount at Evora, besides board, lodging, 
and a pension for his old age; but he accepted the engagement 
for four years only. 

On his arrival at Evora he was received with the utmost 
kindness and distinction by the King and Queen of Portugal, 
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who forthwith made him a present of fifty ducats. The pupil 
of twenty-three years of age showed himself docile and 
affectionate. The tutor’s duties were little more than nominal. 
He had only to devote one hour a day to the Prince’s instruction, 
and this not very regularly. He writes to Martin de Voorda :— 


‘I have only one hour a day to give to my duties, and this I spend 
either in giving lessons to the Prince, or in talking pleasantly with 
him ; but even this is not required every day. I have many holidays. 
I am free on Sundays and feast days, and a week rarely passes but 
that I am entirely free on one or two days, the Prince being occupied 
either in hunting or in some other matter. When he is hunting, 
I stay at home and devote myself to the Muses; for what have I as 
a theologian to do with hunting, unless indeed, like most Court 
chaplains, I should hunt benefices ?’ 


Clenardus spent three years happily at Evora, devoting himself 
chiefly to the study of Arabic, in which he obtained great 
assistance from the physician of whom Resendius had spoken. 
Clenardus visited this personage constantly, and obtained much 
profit from these visits, though the physician seems to have 
been not only extremely deaf, but of morose and disagreeable 
manners. The two men became at last on terms of intimacy, 
and an epistolary correspondence in Arabic took place between 
them. Clenardus now gave himself up to the study of the 
Arabic grammar, and soon obtained a perfect knowledge of it, 
and by the assistance of the text of Avicenna, and an Arabic 
version which he obtained of the Aphorisms of Galen, he 
arranged and completed the Dictionary which he had commenced 
at Louvain, and corrected ut Salamanca. After some months of 
hard labour he believed himself to be in a position to return to 
Louvain, and to introduce a new department of study into the 
University there. But though enjoying an ample income, 
surrounded by learned personages, lodged with Resendius, and 
treated with great favour by the Court, Clenardus does not 
seem to have been favourably impressed either with Portugal 
or the Portuguese, of whom he gives the following account in a 
letter to Latomus, written in March 1535 :— 


‘There is no great abundance of artisans, nor are they expected 
to offer their wares to you. You have not only to pay the price, but 
to offer up prayers before you can get anything. And one soon falls 
so completely into their customs as to think that whatever is offered 
to one must be worth less than is asked for it. If you want meat, 
you must wait for it in the market for two or three hours, and 
then must almost take it by force. But I have not told you the 
story of the barber. If you want shaving, you send your servant to 
beg that he will come to you. After waiting for a long time he 
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comes at last; not, however, like our barbers, bringing with him his 
basin and water jug. It would not be becoming that so distinguished 
a personage should carry anything in his hands. Your own 
servant must fetch the jug and basin, and must take it back again, 
or you will remain as unshaven as Apollo. Here we are all nobles, 
and it is a sort of disgrace to exercise any manual calling. Do you 
suppose that the mother of a family personally goes to market, buys 
the fish, or cooks the vegetables? By no means. She makes use of 
nothing except her tongue, with which she takes cares to guard the 
position which she considers her marriage gives to her. Even had 
I but a fourth part of my present income, I could not find a woman 
to marry me who would look after the house and attend to domestic 
affairs, as our Brabant women do. How then, you ask, do we live 
here? Every house is full of slaves. Negro and Moorish captives 
do all the servile work; and Lisbon is stuffed so full of them, that 
I believe there are more slaves than native Portuguese. You will 
hardly find a house that has not at least one maid-servant of this sort, 
who does the marketing, washes the clothes, sweeps the floor, and 
does all sorts of disagreeable work—in short, is a slave, and differs 
from a beast; of burden in nothing but appearance. Those who are 
rich possess several slaves, and of each sex; some make no small 
profit by the sale of the slaves that are born in their houses, whom 
they breed for this purpose as we do pigeons. . . . 

* At Salamanca there was at least plenty of everything, and it was 
possible to arrange one’s household in the Flemish manner with men- 
servants and maid-servants, whom one treated as free men ought to 
be treated. But as soon as I reached Evora I seemed to have arrived 
at a city of demons. Everywhere one meets negroes, whom I so 
much dislike, and whose mere presence makes me long to get away. 
Had not God given me a friend in the person of Master Jean Petit, 
a doctor of Paris [Bishop of Cape de Verde}, I do not know how 
I could have existed among the Portuguese. . . . I live near him and 
dine with him daily. At dinner a portion of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew, or of the New in Greek, is read, afterwards we discuss what 
we have read, and each profits by the other’s erudition. He has with 
him also two relations, who are not less learned than himself. Our 
whole conversation turns either upon literature or theology. As yet 
Ihave had nothing to do with these wretched slaves. 1 have one 
servant only, William, whom I brought with me from Salamanca. .. . 
If I wished to be in the fashion, I should have a regular establish- 
ment, with four slaves and a mule. What would it matter, though 
T had no food at home and was over head and ears in debt, if I made 
a splendid appearance out of doors? This is how the perfect courtier 
lives here. I will give you an instance. A Portuguese had excited 
the hatred of a Frenchman who had come here in the train of King 
Emanuel, and become a member of the household of Queen Leonora. 
The Portuguese displayed considerable pomp, and made a great out- 
ward show; but the Frenchman, knowing the habits of these people, 
was curious to find out his expenditure, and succeeded at length in 
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getting a sight of his account book, in which the Portuguese entered 
his daily expenditure. There he found each day: water, four sous; 
bread, two reals; radishes, one real and a half. The same magni- 
ficent expenditure occurred each day until he came to Sunday, when 
the Frenchman expected to find a little more extravagance; but 
instead of this there was the entry: “To-day no radishes, because 
there were none in the market.” This is the way, my dear Latomus, 
many of these radish-eating Portuguese live, who make a great 
show. They have more slaves to attend them abroad than they 
spend reals at home. I really believe that many whose income is 
not greater than mine have as many as eight servants, whom they 
maintain, if not upon food, at least upon hunger.’ 


Among the advantages of Evora neither a library nor 
booksellers were included, and Clenardus had to obtain books 
from Salamanca through the intervention of Vassée, now settled 
there as a professor. No part of his correspondence with this 
friend is more interesting than the commissions he is constantly 
giving him for the booksellers of Salamanca. He has dealings 
with three of these, John Augustin, Peter, and Gasper. He 
desires Vassée to ascertain whether John Augustin still has a 
good copy of the Hebrew Bible in two volumes at the price of 
two ducats. If so, he is to buy one, but not if it is ‘exemplar 
non nitidum aut insigne quid vitii.’ He had given a commission 
for an /Etius, but only one volume arrived, namely that trans- 
lated by Cornarius and printed by Froben. He writes to 
Vassée that he wants the other volume also, translated by an 
Italian, whose name he does not know, and printed at Venice, 
but probably reprinted by Froben. (He does not seem to know 
of the edition of the original Greek given by Aldus.) 

In the summer of 1537 the young Archbishop took possession 
of his see of Braga, whither Clenardus, accompanied by his 
faithful servant William and three negro slaves—-whom, not- 
withstanding his dislike of negroes, he had purchased—shortly 
followed his pupil. In a letter to Latomus, and again in his 
autobiographical ‘ Epistola ad Christianos,’ he gives a long and 
dletailed account of this journey of fourteen days. 


‘I should require many pages to give you a full account of my 
journey to Braga. I started on the 30th of July—William and 
myself on horseback, three sumpter mules, with two muleteers, and 
my three negroes, Dento, Nigrinus, and Carbo. You would have 
thought from the pomp and the great boxes that it was some bishop 
setting out on his journey. It was late in the afternoon before we 
could get off from Evora; and as we lost our way and went more 
than a league in the wrong direction, it was very late before we 
arrived at the first halting-place. At the inn there was no wine. 
They told us there was some for sale at the next house, but they 
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were all gone to bed there. We had therefore to have recourse to 
the wine which Jean Petit had kindly provided for us for use on the 
third day, when we were to pass over a long desert tract of country 
where there were no habitations. We found plenty of bread at the 
inn; but a Brabantine like myself needs something more than bread 
for supper. Our horses fared better than we did, for they had 
water—six buckets full—for which, however, I had to pay three reals 
apiece, about the price of wine at Louvain. My bed was far too 
short, so that if it had been winter my feet and legs up to my knees 
would have been frozen. The next night when we arrived at 
Montargil we found a single hovel, hardly large enough to hold our 
baggage, no stable, and not the ghost of a bed. First we asked the 
host, “‘ Have you any barley ?”—“ No,” he replies, “ but I have some 
bracken!” (Throughout Spain, my dear Latomus, they use for 
horses neither hay nor oats, but barley and chaff.) Here we had a 
rabbit for supper, which with prudent forethought we had bought on 
the way. Horses and men slept on the ground in the open air. 
I reclined for a few hours, resting my head and back on the baggage, 
with my legs dangling on the ground. Westarted long before dawn, 
and I verily believe we rode for at least ten hours before we break- 
fasted. We almost finished our stock of wine, and had a long rest, 
being assured by the muleteers that we should cross the Tagus before 
night, and that on the further side we should find everything we 
required—wine, fowls, partridges, and mutton; but we arrived too. 
late to cross the river that night. On the bank we found a single 
inn, whose landlord, if I were king, 1 would imprison or crucify, he 
received us so uncivilly. I scolded the muleteers for having loitered 
so long at breakfast, so making us too late for the ferry. The host 
was a veritable Polyphemus. I saluted him, and asked him if he had 
any chaff. He seemed doubtful whether to return my salute, but 
walked about with a view as I believed of preparing our supper. 
I repeated my question. He merely replied, “ I have no chaff.” Oh, 
wretched Portugal! “Beati qui non viderunt et crediderunt.” At 
last one of the muleteers found there was an abundance of chaff in 
the house, and with great difficulty obtained some for the horses. 
Exactly the same thing happened with respect to the barley... . 
“ Now, what can we have for supper ?”—‘ We have nothing in the 
house,” said the host. “You can kill a fowl for us.”—“ I don’t feed 
fowls for your benefit.” “Eggs, then?”—“TI will see if there are 
any.” None were forthcoming. ‘ Have you no fish from the neigh- 
bouring river ?””—“ Fish!” he answered, “who would eat fish on a 
flesh day?” William prepared the table. A salt-cellar and two 
pieces of bread were put upon it for our supper. Looking round 
I saw a smal] jar standing near the fire, and asked what was being 
cooked in it. “Bacon,” said the landlord. I begged that we might 
have some of it to flavour our bread. “ No, it is required for the 
servants.” At length after much entreaty I obtained about half an 
ounce, and the same quantity for William. I looked about to see 
what I could find to allay the cravings of my stomach. “ At least you 
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can give us some of the fat in which the bacon has been fried ?”— 
«It is unwholesome.” ‘Nevertheless, give it to us to dip our bread 
in.”—“It is no good.” ... Fortunately, we discovered a small 
cupful of wine, left from our breakfast. I thereupon toasted some 
bread and dipped it into the wine. This only seemed to increase 
our hunger. “Is there no more bacon in the house ?”—* No.” 
Whatever were we to do? Fortunately it occurred to me that asa 
boy I had eaten roasted onions. ‘“ Have you any onions?” I asked, 
fearing that he would say no.—‘TI will see,” he replied. After some 
time, passed between hope and fear, Jove being more propitious 
than before, we obtained two onions. William ate one, I the other, 
licking my fingers afterwards, for the onions were dressed with oil 
and vinegar, of which last there was great plenty in the house, for 
what they called wine did duty for both. After this sumptuous 
repast, William said to the host, “ Have you a bed for this gentle- 
man? ”— This is not the season for beds,” replied the Cyclops. 
““You do not want a bed in summer.” You can imagine how this 
reply astounded me. However, at last, after many entreaties, 
I obtained a bed for twenty reals, the usual price being five or ten.”’ 


They reached Braga on the 12th of August, having stayed 
a day at Coimbra on their way. The flourishing state of 
the recently founded University greatly pleased Clenardus. 
Unfortunately it was the vacation, and the only lectures given 
were the Greek course of Vincentius Fabricius. Our traveller 
attended a lecture by the Professor which greatly astonished 
him :— 

‘Fabricius expounded Homer, not translating the Greck into 
Latin, but lecturing almost wholly in Greek, just as if he was at 
Athens, a thing which I never heard before. And the students in 
no sluggish manner imitated their master, for they also made use of 
Greek. If we may draw an augury from this, Coimbra is about to 
become a great linguistic school.’ 


He had hardly arrived at Braga before he started on a 
pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostella, and immediately after 
his return wrote to the Bishop of Cape de Verde a letter con- 
taining an account of his journey :— 


‘I had often heard Galicia ill-spoken of on account of the dirt 
and wretcheduess of its inns. But I found the country very pleasant, 
with an abundance of commodities of every kind ; and I fared much 
better in Galicia than between the Douro and the Minho. The 
country indeed all the way from Braga to the Minho is wonderfully 
pleasant, with mountains, meadows and streams, which, if there were 
nothing else, would greatly delight me. But in addition we found 
bread, meat, wine, and everything that the wearied traveller requires, 
and all far better in Galicia than in Portugal. Mutton, such as you 
could not get at Evora, was sold at Compostella at four reals the 
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pound—beef, three. In short, everything went well with us, thank 
God! On our return, when we had reached Ponte da Lima, and 
were only five leagues from Braga, we were delayed five days owing 
to William’s pony. Just as we were departing it was seized with a 
trembling of the legs. By chance there was a horse doctor near at 
hand, and he said the horse was aguado, and that, as we were pro- 
ceeding rapidly the day before, it must have drunk largely of water 
in a single draught in the heat of the day. This was the fact, and 
the cause of its illness. He bled the wretched beast in four places, 
and certainly a watery fluid poured forth. Afterwards its feet were 
bandaged, it was smeared with its own blood, mixed with salt and 
ashes, accompanied with innumerable ridiculous ceremonies, and it 
was. ordered to fast until night. Meanwhile, we were much vexed at 
our involuntary halt. The next day vinegar and I know not what 
other drugs were applied. . . . The horse was so much exhausted by 
the loss of blood that it had to be carefully treated, so we took the 
opportunity of visiting some neighbouring places. We first made 
for Vianna, three leagues distant, and spent the day there.’ 


The year which Clenardus spent at Braga seems to have 
passed very pleasantly. His time was occupied partly in study, 
partly in establishing and organizing a school for the education 
of young Portuguese nobles. A crowd of great personages and 
place-hunters frequented the Prince’s court; and as Clenardus 
was understood to have great credit with his master, his 
influence was eagerly sought for, and his good-nature taken 
advantage of. It was reported in Louvain that he was made a 
Bishop, and a poor priest from Diest made his way to Braga to 
ask for a benefice. But Clenardus was already becoming home- 
sick, and contemplating a speedy return to his native land. He 
obtained for his friend Vassée the position of Rector of the 
School at Braga, and forthwith travelled to Salamanca, where 
he found Vassée in a state of great distress. They returned 
together by way of Coimbra, where the Archbishop then was 
staying. Having installed Vassée, he finally separated from 
Prince Henry in November 1538. The latter liberally recom- 
pensed him, and provided him with ample funds, and also 
conferred upon him a pension, which, however, does not seem 
to have been very regularly paid. In September he had written 
to Hoverius, ‘Nothing could induce me to prolong my exile. 
Day and night I think of nothing but my native country. 
Already I see myself at Louvain.’ But before returning to 
Brabant, he decided to make a tour in the south of Spain, and 
especially to go to Granada, in the hope of securing and saving 
from destruction the numerous Arabic manuscripts which he 
had learned were in the possession of the Inquisition, and were 
about to be committed to the flames as infected with heresy. 
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He also hoped to buy an educated Moorish slave, who could 
converse with him in Arabic and otherwise aid him in his 
studies, and accompany him to Louvain, where it was his wish 
to devote himself to lecturing on Arabic, and to printing books 
in that language. A little later he wrote to Latomus (12th 
July, 1539), ‘1 am dreaming a royal dream. The Hebrew 
books which Bomberg prints at Venice go everywhere to find 
the Jews, to Egypt, to Africa, to India. It will be the same 
with the Arabic books that we shall print at Louvain. We 
shall print the Koran with a Latin translation, and a refutation 
which you theologians will provide for us.’ 

He made his journey by way of Coimbra, Salamanca, and 
Seville. At Coimbra he heard of a converted Moorish potter 
of Seville, a man of great learning, and well fitted to aid him 
in his studies. He found the potter in the market there—an 
old man with his hands horny and grimed with clay; but the 
neophyte feared some plot of the Inquisition, and declined to 
give Clenardus any assistance, saying that he did not wish to 
occupy himself with teaching what would recall to his mind 
the superstitions of his youth. He refused even to answer a 
few grammatical questions. Then Clenardus discovered a 
learned Moor from Tunis, who agreed to accompany him to 
Louvain, unless his ransom should arrive from Fez by a certain 
day. But, alas! at the appointed time the ransom arrived. 
Clenardus was in despair. The Tunisian, however, informed 
him that at Almeria, thirty leagues beyond Granada, there was 
to be found an accomplished Moorish slave well versed in Arab 
learning and literature. As there was nothing to be done.at 
Seville, Clenardus at once started for Granada, and had a 
wretched journey in the middle of an unusually cold winter, 
over mountains deep in snow. He was well received and 
hospitably entertained by the Viceroy, the Marquis of Mondexar, 
who wished to retain him as tutor in Greek to his son. The 
slave was found at Almeria by the intervention of the Marquis, 
but two hundred ducats were asked for him. This was more 
than the narrow means of Clenardus could afford. He declined 
the purchase, and looked out for another learned slave; but in 
vain. It seems strange to us that less than fifty years after the 
conquest of Granada by the Catholic kings, and only thirty- 
eight after the expulsion of the Moors, the knowledge of Arabic 
should have so completely disappeared that hardly one person 
acquainted with the language could be found in the kingdom. 
It shows how thoroughly the Inquisition had done its work. 
After two months spent in ineffectual search for a learned Moor, 
Clenardus intimated his willingness to give the two hundred 
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ducats, But in the meantime the price had risen to three 
hundred! The Viceroy offered to buy the slave if Clenardus 
would remain with him in the Alhambra as his son’s tutor. 
Very reluctantly Clenardus agreed to remain until January 
1540. The slave was ultimately bought for a hundred and 
eighty ducats, and proved an admirable teacher, both in lan- 
guage and theology. Clenardus now devoted himself to study 
under the guidance of the Moor, and to an endeavour to rescue 
the Arabic manuscripts from the Inquisition. But in this, 
though he obtained the intervention with the Emperor, both of 
the Marquis and his old friend the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Burgos, he was wholly unsuccessful. In vain he urged the 
eminently pious and Christian purpose for which he required 
them. At length, after repeated applications, he was informed 
by Siliceo, the tutor of Philip II., whom he had probably known 
at Salamanca, that if he would establish his school for the pur- 
pose of refuting and converting the Mohammedans, at Granada, 
the manuscripts should be given tohim. But Clenardus, though 
in general wanting in worldly wisdom, saw that the course pro- 
posed to him was impracticable, and had enough sense not to 
fall into the trap laid for him by the Inquisition, ‘It is in 
Brabant, he wrote, ‘and not in Spain that I must lay the 
foundations of my work. I seek for companions in arms to 
fight with me on conditions on which the struggle can be 
loyally and openly conducted.. The inhabitants of Granada 
dlare not reply to me, since the terror of the Inquisition forces 
them to call themselves Christians, whatever their real opinion 
may be. The combat is impossible where no one dares to 
assume the réle of enemy.’ 

Clenarcus, who had in some way become possessed of a copy 
of the Koran, now made rapid progress in Mahommedan 
theology. But it was clear that no books or manuscripts were 
to be obtained in Spain. 

Of all the cities of Africa, Fez had at this time the greatest 
reputation. The kingdom, not yet swallowed up by the 
barbarous Morocco, enjoyed a more civilized and settled 
government than any other African state. The city was large 
and well built, full of mosques and colleges. On the expulsion 
of the Moors from Spain the refugees had flocked to it partly 
from its nearness to the kingdom of Granada, partly from the 
fact of its being a sacred city, second only to Mecca. The 
book of Leo Africanus, which was to carry the fame of his 
native city through all the civilized world, though already 
written, was not yet published ; and though the statements there 
made must be taken as somewhat exaggerated, and though its 
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schools of religion, philosophy, and astronomy were already on 
the wane—if, indeed, the two latter had not completely dis- 
appeared—yet it certainly stood far above any other African 
city in civilization and culture, 

The learned slave was not slow to sound the praises of the 
city of Fez. He assured his master that abundance of manu- 
scripts could be obtained there, and that in that city learned 
men were numerous, and that letters and learning were culti- 
vated and greatly flourished, and he promised Clenardus letters 
of introduction which would ensure him a hospitable reception, 
both from the King and the most learned theologians. Peace 
had recently been made between the Emperor and the King of 
Fez, and accordingly Clenardus decided to cross the Straits and 
spend a few months in Africa in the hope of returning to 
Europe with a rich harvest of manuscripts. He then de- 
termined to revisit Portugal to make his final adieux to the 
King and Prince Henry, and then to make his way by Italy 
and Germany to his beloved Brabant, taking with him his 
learned slave. He passed Easter at Gibraltar in order to listen, 
perhaps for the last time, to the Alleluia chanted in Europe, 
and crossed to Ceuta, then a Portuguese settlement, on the 
Ath of April, 1540. After spending four days at that town he 
proceeded to Tetuan. There he carefully concealed his sacerdotal 
character, and presented himself as a grammarian only, come to 
Africa to procure books, and to perfect himself in a knowledge 
of Arabic, in order to teach that language in the Christian 
schools, where already other languages were taught. ‘ Great,’ 
he writes to Latomus, ‘was the surprise of this people, when 
they heard a Fleming make quotations from the Koran and 
speak their language more accurately than they did themselves, 
since I had learnt it from books.’ They brought to me a young 
man, a distinguished student of Fez. ‘I had a dispute with 
him on certain questions of grammar, and I carried off the 
victory. Ido not say this by way of boast, but that you may 
know that I am likely to make many friends at Fez.’ 

The journey from Tetuan to Fez occupied five days. At the 
commencement, the rain was so heavy, that Clenardus and his 
escort had to remain two days and two nights in their tents, 
and the road was made completely impassable by torrents. At 
Fez his reception was all that he could wish; he obtained an 
audience of the King, and presented his letter from the learned 
slave, whom he had left at Granada, a letter in which the captive 
spoke very highly of the kindness and goodness of his master. 
The King received him most cordially, and promised him 
even more than he asked for. He was to be entertained free of 
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cost, but only on condition that he would allow the slave whom 
he had left in Spain to be ransomed and set at liberty, Clenardus, 
notwithstanding the large sum of five hundred ducats which the 
King was willing to pay, consented to this with regret, as he 
had hoped to take the slave with him to Louvain, and to have 
his assistance in his plans for teaching Arabic. The King, 
however, promised that if he would set him free, and send for 
him to come at once to Fez, he should be allowed to accompany 
Clenardus to Louvain, and to stay there for some time. It 
appeared that his reputation was very great as a man of 
learning. 

‘If the King of Fez keeps faith with me,’ Clenardus writes to the 
Bishop of Cape de Verde, ‘I shall have made a very prosperous 
journey into Africa, for I have sold for five hundred ducats my Arab 
of Granada, for whom I only gave one hundred and eighty. I am 
about to undertake a great work, in which I hope to interest all 
Christian princes, namely, that of introducing among the Mohamme- 
dans, Christian controversy in the Arabic tongue. If the princes do 
not assist me, I shall have recourse to the Universities; and as I 
am not influenced by the desire either of acquiring riches or 
vain-glory for myself, I think that God will crown this work 
with success.’ ‘It is with this intention,’ he writes to Latomus, 
‘that I have come to Fez, a city situate about forty leagues from the 
Straits of Gibraltar. My arrival caused a great sensation; every one 
said that a learned Christian had arrived. Fez is a large, populous, 
and ancient city, which is said to contain one hundred temples or 
mosques, and as many baths. A great number of Christian slaves 
languish in the public works. The old city is half a league distant 
from the new one, where the palace of the King is situate. Ata 
little distance is the Jewish town, surrounded by its own walls, 
containing eight or nine synagogues, and about four thousand in- 
habitants, most of them well educated, and paying a tribute to the 
Arab sovereign at Fez. Education consists exclusively in learning 
by heart the Koran, and the Sunna, which treats of the actions of the 
Prophet ; there are very few books, and no booksellers’ shops. The 
Mohammedans are very subtle reasoners, and there are many heresies 
among them ; not long since one of their doctors paid with his head, 
for holding the opinion that the Prophet had never sinned. I had 
made a bargain with the King for certain Arabic books, but I have 
since learned what Punic faith means. I do not so much blame the 
King, as a wretch of a Portuguese, who has devoted himself to 
making my journey abortive, but God protects me, and each day 
affords me the means of escaping the wretch’s machinations. We 
are at this moment the prey of certain insects called locusts, which 
become in their turn the prey of man. In a single night they 
destroyed the entire harvest, and the next day peasants brought cart- 
loads into Fez, where they are salted and eaten; but for my part I 
prefer a partridge to twenty locusts. I shall depart almost imme- 
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diately for Granada.’ ‘I am here,’ he writes to the Bishop of Cape 
de Verde, ‘in the midst of Jews, who are even more surprised that 
Christians still exist than I am to find Jews. They know nothing of 
us, except that we burn them alive. How foolish and cruel we are! 
Would it not be much better to refute their errors by reasoning and 
learning than to burn both them and their books, which they would 
be themselves the first to destroy when once we had made them into 
sincere Christians ?’ 


It seems that the Granada slave was really a traitor, who had 
found the means of making known at Fez his master’s plan of 
proselytising. The King’s promises were not kept ; Clenardus 


was surrounded with spies, and care was taken that he should - 


not accomplish the object of his journey. He succeeded only in 
obtaining a very few manuscripts, and, instead of being paid 
five hundred ducats for the Arab of Granada, the King com- 
pelled him to accept instead two Christian slaves. In the 
meantime the Portuguese renegade, whom he mentioned in his 
letter to the Bishop of Cape de Verde, had spread about a 
report, that these two Christian slaves were relatives of Clenardus, 
and accordingly the King determined seriously to augment their 
price. At the same time the fanaticism of the Mussulman 
doctors became aroused, and a plot was laid against Clenardus’ 
life; he only escaped by means of the warning of a Christian 
slave. It was clearly necessary that he should return to Spain 
as soon as possible, but, unfortunately, money was wanting to 
him. The faithful William, who had accompanied him, was 
despatched into Portugal with letters for Prince Henry ; but for 
some reason, we know not why, he returned with empty hands. 
The fatigues of the journey caused him to be attacked with 
serious illness, and this added both to the troubles and the 
expenses of Clenardus. At length he communicated with the 
Bishop of Cape de Verde, who furnished him with the means of 
returning to Europe. 

He started from Fez at the commencement of September 1541 ; 
but at a few leagues from that city his horse fell, and his shoulder- 
blade was broken. For forty days he was confined to bed in 
this town, which he names Azyle, attended by William. As 
soon as he was sufficiently recovered, he proceeded on his 
journey, and arrived in safety at Granada at the end of October, 
but without his precious manuscripts, They were all stolen 
from him on the journey! The Marquis of Mondexar received 
him with the same hospitality as before; but the ill news was 
brought to him that his pension from Portugal was to be dis- 
continued, He wrote to the Bishop of Cape de Verde to protest 
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against this, and to ask for his intervention with the Prince 
Archbishop. ‘The misfortune,’ he wrote, ‘would not trouble 
me, if it did not deprive me of the means of returning to my 
native country.’ In January 1542 he addressed to the Emperor 
Charles a long letter, in which he again complained of the 
Inquisition for destroying the Arabic manuscripts, and again 
entreated that those which remained might be handed to him, 
but still without success. In the meantime, forgetting his 
troubles and misfortunes in Fez, he again turned his eyes to that 
country in the hopes of recovering his manuscripts. William 
was sent over to renew his relations with the King, and Clenardus 
prepared to return there ; but before doing so he determined to 
compose an Epistle addressed to all Christians—‘ De Professione 
Arabica militiaque constituenda adversus Machometum.’ This 
was really an autobiography, most entertaining as far as it goes, 
but unfortunately it breaks off with his residence at Braga. It 
was while he was writing this Epistle that death overtook him, 
as seems probable, in September 1542, only a few days after his 
last letter to the good Bishop of Cape de Verde. The Marquis 
of Mondexar caused him to be buried in the Mosque of the 
Alhambra, which Ferdinand and Isabella had converted into a 
Christian Church. Besides a Latin Grammar, there was found 
among his papers the Arabic Grammar and Lexicon, of which 
he so often speaks in his letters, and which he had intended to 
print at Louvain, These writings, entrusted to his friend Juan 
Perez, of Valentia, are probably lost. 

The extracts we have given from the letters of Clenardus are 
but specimens of the entertaining character of the collection, 
which is full of interest. We know of no other scholar of the 
later Renaissance who has revealed to us so much of his real 
self in so lively and so modern a fashion. We are far from 
suggesting that Clenardus was in any sense a great man, or that 
he played an important part in the world ; but the combination 
of the genial, jovial, and good-tempered Dutchman with the 
ardent and enthusiastic scholar and student, arouses in his 
readers the same sort of affectionate regard that we feel for his 
great countryman and contemporary Erasmus.* 





* Notices of Clenardus and his writings will be found in the following 
works :— Analectabiblion,’ by the Marquis du Roure (Paris, 1837); “ Notice sur 
Nicolas Cleynaerts de Diest, son enseiguement, ses ceuvres et ses voyages,” in 
* Annuaire de l'Université Catholique de Louvain’ (1844, Louvain) ; “ Relation 
dun Voyageur Chrétien sur la ville de Fez et ses écoles dans la premitre moitié 
du XVI° siécle,” in ‘Messager des Sciences historiques de Belgique’ (Année 
1845, Gand). 
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prs possesses a twofold attraction for civilized Europe, 

which may be described as historical and esthetic on the 
one hand, and political and practical on the other. Under the 
first head its archeology and past associations supply an ample 
field for the research of the student and specialist, while its 
religion and philosophy, poetry and literature, cannot fail to 
invoke the sympathies of the man of letters. Under the 
second, the statesman will recognize the presence of an 
important factor in the burning question of Central Asia, 
which we partly discussed in the article on ‘ Russia, India, and 
Afghanistan,’ in our last number. 

It cannot be said that our knowledge of the Shah’s dominions 
has suffered in recent years from any lack of interest or con- 
sideration on the part of Englishmen, Indeed, throughout the 
century now drawing to its close, the bibliography of Persia has 
been cumulative to repletion, and the original contributions 
made to it by our own countrymen are of paramount value in 
the account. Among a host of worthy names those of Malcolm, 
Morier, Ouseley, and Fraser stand out pre-eminently as the 
earlier authorities in ancient and current history, national 
character, and local geography. At a later period, travellers 
and explorers, like Rawlinson and Layard, brought their in- 
tellectual energies to bear upon problems in archeological 
exploration and language decipherment, the solutions of which 
have shed light upon the long latent annals of Assyria, Media, 
and the satrapies of Cyrus, and are even now illuminating the 
heretofore invisible ruins of a Hittite Empire. More recently 
still, Boundary Commissions have not been unproductive of 
personal narratives in respect of people and countries visited ; 
and within the last twelve months our libraries have been 
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further enriched by the record of new travels in Persia from the 
fluent pen of the ever-welcome Mrs. Bishop, and the larger and 
more comprehensive work of the Hon, George Curzon. If on 
the present occasion we propose to give our chief attention to 
the last-named publication, we shall not ignore the existence of 
other writings which have helped us in our Persian studies. 

Having realized how inadequate are ‘ our existing sources of 
knowledge about Persia,’ and that there is ‘genuine and im- 
perative need for a compendious work dealing with every 
aspect of public life’ in that country, ‘with its inhabitants, 
provinces, cities, lines of communication, antiquities, govern- 
ment, institutions, resources, trade, finance, policy, and present 
and future development ’—Mr. Curzon accepts the responsibility 
of supplying the want. His book, therefore, ‘the result of 
three years’ almost uninterrupted labour,’ a six months’ personal 
experience of the lands described, and ‘previous travel in 
adjacent regions,’ is issued in the hope that, ‘until superseded 
by a better, it may be regarded as the standard work in the 
English language on the subject to which it refers.’ 

‘Persia and the Persian Question’ does not profess to be 
historical. The Preface informs us there will be a good deal of 
that element in its pages; but the introductory chapter, in 
proclaiming the field of Persian history to be one still calling 
for ‘ the enterprise of some English student, combining the rare 
gifts of familiarity with Oriental tongues, historical knowledge, 
and classical erudition,’ makes no pretence of occupying that 
field. A desideratum is clearly indicated which the present 
generation should be able to meet. Yet English historians of 
Persia have not been wanting in the nineteenth century. When 
Sir John Malcolm’s quartos appeared in 1816, the worth of 
their contents and industry of the author were readily admitted ; 
and his work has never been superseded or laid on the shelf 
as obsolete. Since his time, Mr. R. G. Watson, an able officer 
of the Indian Army, who did good service on the staff of the 
Legation at Tehran and the Embassy at Constantinople, has 
added some useful pages of comparatively recent chronicle ; and 
Clements Markham, the distinguished geographer, has dis- 
played his versatile research as a historian of Persia, up to 
the twenty-sixth year of Shah Nasru’d-din. What is wanted, 
however, is a modernized Malcolm, modified both in style 
and outward form to suit the taste of the present hour, and 
completed up to date. The fabulous and legendary beginnings 
of the old Empire should be compressed, and, as far as possible, 
reconciled with synchronic events related by classical writers ; 
and a readable history, not necessarily long or savouring of 
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prolixity, started from the reign of Ardashir Babakan, the 
contemporary of Alexander Severus in the third century of the 
Christian era. From this epoch the data procurable may be 
held fairly authentic. For material from which to reconstruct 
an Ancient Persia, we cannot perhaps do better than consult 
the learned disquisition of Professor Néldeke, under that head, 
contributed to the ninth edition of the ‘ Encylopedia Britan- 
nica. The compilation subsequently supplied to the series 
entitled the ‘Story of the Nations’ cannot be mentioned with it 
in the same breath. Mr. Curzon does not profess, as we have 
already said, to give a history of Persia, though ‘the earlier 
record of important provinces, tribes, and cities, to which 
his Introduction alludes, together with the statement of ‘the 
steps by which Persia has passed, and is still passing, from 
barbarism to civilization,’ belong to the department of history. 
But with respect to archeology the case is different. His 
chapter on ‘Persepolis and other Ruins,’ consisting of eighty 
closely-printed octavo pages in small type, is a bold venture 
into the domains of specialists, whose views he either supports 
or seeks to demolish, without partiality, favour, or affection ; 
reasoning for or against the theories of acknowledged experts, 
or launching independent theories of his own, in a spirit of 
cautious criticism, which, fortified as it is by argument and 
logical inference, cannot lightly be put aside or ignored, We 
may therefore take up this subject first. 

Among the ruins and remains of ancient grandeur observed 
in the valley of the Polvar and Marodasht, north of Shiraz, 
and credited to the two distinct epochs of the Achemenian and 
Sassanian dynasties, our traveller has much to say about the 
comparatively well-investigated rock-tombs called Naksha-i- 
Rustam, with the later sculptures beneath them, and the 
thousand and one marvels of never-tiring nor exhausted Perse- 
polis. In respect of the former, while giving due honour to the 
beautifully illustrated works of continental artists and archzolo- 
gists which have appeared up to date, he is not forgetful of the 
services rendered by notable Englishmen, such as Morier, 
Ouseley, and Ker Porter. But his own report is clear and 
comprehensive, and in it he seems to have gleaned and metho- 
dized all that is essential for a complete and popular description. 

Mr. Curzon does not hesitate to accept the popular belief that 
the site known to the Persians as the Tukht-i-Jamshid is not 
only that of ‘a palace-platform of the Achemenian kings .. . 
but the Persepolis of the ancient world; and the gist of his 
conclusions to this effect is summed up in the following 
terms :— 

‘ From 
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*From the early Istakhr, whose ruins we have seen at the mouth 
of the valley of the Polvar, to the cliff wall and rock-tombs of 
Naksh-i-Rustam on the north, and to the palace-platform on the 
south, and far out, may be, on the fronting plain, we may presume 
the royal city of Darius and of Xerxes to have stretched. That city 
—like most Oriental cities, a compound of mud and clay—has 
perished off the face of the earth ; and its successors have done like- 
wise; but in the rock sepulchres, the fortified valley gateway, and 
the pillared platform, we have the indestructible boundary features, 
between which was outspread its vast extent. On the royal plat- 
form, whether it was inside or outside the precincts of the city, the 
monarchs resided during their short visits to the ancient capital of 
the dynasty ; and there were enacted the gorgeous scenes that both 
accounted for ‘ts erection, and are still displayed upon its ruins.’ 


(Vol. ii. p. 185.) 


In preceding pages he had explained the reason that, prior to 
the Macedonian invasion, the locality and its wondrous 


buildings had been unknown in Europe :— 


‘It was in his winter-quarters at Susa, or in his summer palace at 
Ecbatana, that foreign ambassadors or refugees usually found the 
Great King. To Persepolis, which boasted a middle temperature, he 
appears only to have come at springtime, to receive the first-fruit 
offerings of his people, the reports of his officers, and the tribute of 
his subjects. The great platform, with its palaces and halls, was a 
place of ceremonial resort rather than of habitual occupation ; but its 
proximity to the Pasargade of Cyrus, and its own associations, ren- 
dered it a site of peculiar importance. There its kings sat in state ; 
there they worshipped at the fire-altars of the Magian faith ; there, 
according to Persian tradition, Darius laid up the Avesta, written in 
gold and silver letters upon 12,000 tanned ox-hides ; and there six of 
the Achemenian monarchs were laid to rest. But while the plat- 
form was devoted to the pomp and the residence of the sovereign, 
around it, and far over the adjoining plain, must have stretched the 
city of the shopkeepers, the middle aud lower classes, and the 
artisans ; and in the ruins on the Polvar, generally denoted Istakhr, 
. . . are to be traced the probable relics of its shrunken greatness. 
With the invasion of Alexander and the conflagration of one or more 
of the palaces by his command, . . . Persepolis drops suddenly into 
the background: its name all but vanishes from existence; and 
when, after the blank interval of Seleucid domination (during the 
overthrow of which it retained sufficient importance to be plundered 
by Antiochus Epiphanes in 164 B.c.), it reappears under the Par- 
thian dynasty, the city which in 200 a.p. was the seat of a local 
Governor has changed its title, and is known as Istakhr.’ (Vol. ii. 
p. 133.) 


The theory here adopted, and the arguments by which it is 
supported, are in the main those of Néldeke; and in order to 
dispose 
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dis of the statement of Diodorus Siculus, maintained by 
Stolze, that Persepolis consisted of a citadel and palaces sur- 
rounded by a triple wall (a statement irreconcilable with local 
evidences), Mr. Chassis concludes that the Sicilian writer, or 
Clitarchus, from whom he drew his information, was confusing 
places, and giving currency to error. This also is the opinion 
of Professor Nildeke, who looks upon Clitarchus as ‘ one of the 
most imaginative annalists of the exploits of Alexander,’ and 
suggests that if the discrepancy did not originate with him, it 
might well be attributed to Diodorus himself, who often made 
‘his extracts in a perfunctory manner.’ 

But not a whit less minutely than to Persepolis in the 
aggregate, is attention accorded to each of its component parts, 
such as the platform ; the main staircase ; the Porch of Xerxes ; 
the palaces of Darius, Artaxerxes, and Xerxes respectively ; 
the half-buried black-stone remains designated the South-East 
Edifice, the Central Edifice, the Hall of a Hundred Columns, 
the Kuh-i-Rahmat, and its three royal tombs. Before con- 
cluding his chapter, moreover, Mr. Curzon remarks upon the 
artistic features of the ruins, in the comparative light thrown 
upon them by other Asiatic styles of architecture with which he 
' has become acquainted from personal observation. Finding in 
local history a clue to local art, he makes artistic influence 
in Persia to follow the chronological order of conflict with 
opposing nations; the ‘historical sequence,’ as he calls it, 
being exemplified in Chaldza, Assyria, Lycia, Ionia, Egypt, 
Greece. In admitting, however, the obligation here implied 
to foreign peoples and styles, he argues, and with reason, that 
Persia threw in to the account a modicum of her own, enough 
‘to lift her art from the rank of a purely imitative or servile 
school ;’ and he cites the Persepolitan platform and its sur- 
roundings in proof of the validity of his argument. Finally, 
having awarded the native artist his due, he proceeds to notice 
his limitations :— 

‘No one can wander over the Persepolitan platform from storied 
stairway to stairway, from sculptured doorway to graven pier, no one 
can contemplate the 1200 human figures that still move in solemn 
reduplication upon the stone, without being struck with a sense of 
monotony and fatigue. It is all the same, and the same again, and 
yetagain. The larger structural units are identical. With but slight 
variations it is always the same palace, the same tomb, the same flight 
of steps, the same cornice and entablature, the same pillared hall, 
the same base and shaft and capital. Everywhere the monarch is 
the same. There is nothing to distinguish one sovereign from another ; 
nor, though the features have been wantonly destroyed, does it appear 
that the face was ever intended to be a likeness. On every bas-relief 
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he performs with proud reiteration the same royal functions ; he sits, 
or stands, or walks, or with icy composure plunges his dagger into 
the belly of the rampant beast. His subjects pass in long procession 
to his presence. They represent different nationalities, and are clad 
in different garbs; but there is no variation in their steady, cere- 
monious tramp. The royal body-guard hold their lances, and bows, 
and bucklers with the well-trained rigidity of machines; but one can 
scarcely conceive one of these stately automatons suddenly bringing 
his spear into rest, or letting an arrow whistle from the string. The 
same criticism applies to the choice of theme. Nowhere here, as in 
the Egyptian and Assyrian sculptures, do we see depicted upon the 
walls the vicissitudes of armed conflict, battles, camps, and sieges, 
Sennacherib slaughtering his foes, the pursuing car of Rameses. Still 
less do we observe scenes from peaceful life, whether it be the 
pleasures of the chase, or the incidents of domestic existence. The 
bas-reliefs disclose no history ; they perpetuate no exploit; they are 
guiltless of a plot or a tale. Everything is devoted, with unashamed 
repetition, to a single, and that a symbolical purpose, viz. the de- 
lineation of majesty in its most imperial guise, the pomp and panoply 
of him who was well styled the Great King.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 194, 195.) 


The reasoning which the above extract expresses must 
substantially have occurred to many of Mr. Curzon’s predecessors 
in Persian travel and exploration, But the modern portrait 
gallery of Iran illustrates, equally well with glyptography, the 
monotonous lifelessness which so commonly characterizes man’s 
representation of his outer self according to the conception of 
the Eastern artist; and this want of appreciation of Western 
requirement is no development of the day, but part of an 
unchanging habit, evidenced by the sculpture of ancient 
dynasties to have prevailed centuries ago. How little is to be 
ascertained from the Indian limner of the true personality of 
the warrior or magnate whose features he professes to portray, 
needs hardly any special exemplification ; and west of India 
the like’ shortcomings are similarly perceptible, Those who 
have seen the picture of Fath ‘Ali Shah and his sons, in the 
palace of Kirich near Tehran, will probably not hesitate to 
admit that it conveys no more meaning to the spectator than 
would the king and queen, or knave of a pack of cards. But 
Persian painting—especially of flowers, and on writing-cases 
and boxes—has, at the present day undeniable charms in 
colour and execution; while sculpture has degenerated into 
little else than stone carving on the blue soap-stone water- 
bottles and coffee-pots of Mash-had. 

The subjects disclose no special historical event, nor com- 
memorate any special exploit, so far as can be conjectured or 
certified by modern interpreters ; but these remains of ancient 
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art are, in any case, effective aids to the comprehension of the 
ways of Achemenian monarchs. As for the neighbouring 
Sassanian bas-reliefs, the figures of Valerian and Shapur suffice 
of themselves to attest, if they do not actually disclose, a 
significant passage in Perso-Roman annals. 

The authorities indicated by Nildeke * as imparting the best 
and most authentic information on the wondrous ruins of Perse- 
polis are the native geographers of the tenth century, Masa‘idi 
and Mukaddasi ; and, among the many European writers in 
subsequent years, notably Chardin, Kaempfer, Niebuhr, and 
Ouseley, Niebuhr’s drawings are considered by the Professor, 
‘for the purposes of the architectural student, inferior to the 
great work of Texier, and still far more to that of Flandin and 
Coste.’ He mentions favourably the sketches by Kossowicz, 
published at St. Petersburg in 1872, and, referring to the Berlin 
publications of a ten years’ later date, he accounts Stolze’s 
‘ photogrammic’ plan as surpassing ‘all previous attempts in 
accuracy.’ It is gratifying to notice that a foreign scholar and 
critic like Néldeke should form the same high estimate of our 
countryman Ouseley as is expressed by Mr. Curzon, who, at 
the outset of his first volume, bears testimony to his ‘ amazing 
erudition.’ 

Our author visited the bas-reliefs at Shapur on his journey 
from Shiraz to Bushire. These interesting monuments of the 
Sassanian period—preserved from that wholesale destruction 
to which, in his ignorant bigotry, the Muslim iconoclast 
would doom all handiwork imaging the human form—were 
first described by Morier and Ouseley in the early part of 
the century. In default of a photographic apparatus, the rough 
sketches made by the members of the Harford-Jones Mission 
were effectual helps to the letterpress explaining the character 
of the sculptures; but it is no wonder if, as is now made 
evident, they fail in minute accuracy. The shortness of their 
stay in the locality could hardly have enabled the draughts- 
men to give the finishing touch to their pencillings. Hence 
the discrepancies in detail noticed by Curzon, whose camera 
gave him the advantage of a faithful reproduction on which to 
base description. 

It is satisfactory to find that no objection is offered to the 
conclusions of Loftus and the majority of authorities con- 
cerned, on the identity of the tumuli of Shush with the site of 
the scriptural Shushan. The ‘ prodigious mounds’ which, 
according to Mr. Curzon, are from six to seven miles in 





* See foot-note to article “ Persepolis,” in ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 1885. 
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circumference, and stand up against the sky fifteen miles to 
the south-west of Dizful, are situated on the left bank of the 
little river Shaur, which, rising in the near north, flows below 
the tomb of Daniel. Notwithstanding the recent excavations 
of M. Dieulafoy, who succeeded in carrying off some valuable 
trophies to Paris, and the fouilles of other quite modern 
explorers, this particular locality does not cease to present a 
special attraction to the Biblical archeologist. Shushter, which 
has been too hastily confounded with Susa, is in reality some 
thirty miles to the east, and somewhat further in the same 
direction is the locally classic ground of Ram Hormuz. Not 
long ago we had Rawlinson’s written testimony that the whole 
neighbourhood ‘still requires elaborate exploration, and would 
well repay any traveller who would devote six months to 
examining the ruins and carefully copying the inscriptions.’ 

But a consensus as to sites is easier to attain than one on a 
question of primitive roots and etymology. The connexion 
of names with one another is a matter which must be approached 
with more than ordinary caution, and in Mr, Curzon’s text and 
footnotes there is likely cause for perplexity and cavil as 
regards the interpretation of ‘Shush.’ In a foot-note to page 
307, vol. ii., our author tells us that Elam was called Susiana 
by the classical writers from its capital Shushan or Susa. To 
confirm this we undoubtedly have the Loica of Herodotus, the 
testimony of old geographers, and the opinion of living experts ; 
so the statement may readily pass unchallenged. Professor 
Sayce is then quoted for the assertion that ‘Susa or Susun 
signified the “old city,” and was derived from Suse-ti, which 
means “former” in the Susian texts.’ But at page 364 we 
read— 


‘The derivation of the name Shushter is not positively certain, 
though it appears to be a comparative of the Pehlevi word Shus, 
signifying “ pleasant,” and consecrated to more than one site in this 
neighbourhood, particularly to the great mounds of Sus or Shush, 
commonly called Susa, and now definitely ascertained to be the ruins 
of “Shushan the palace,” wherein Daniel relates that he saw the 
vision.’ 

It is to be feared that more light will be needed to dispose 
of the question at issue. How is Shuster or Shushter a ‘ com- 
parative’ in this case? Take the modern Persian ‘ Khush,’ 
instead of the Pehlivi ‘ Shus,’ for ‘ pleasant’; and we have its 
comparative ‘khushter,’ a word of common use; but it seems 
highly improbable that a verbal manipulation of the kind was 
made available for the nomenclature of a second town of 
‘Shush.’ Suppose it, with Ainsworth and others, a diminutive 
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(why not, then, Shushak or Susak ?), the blending is unsatisfactory, 
and the so-called ‘ Arabic Tostar ’—admitted by Mr. Curzon to 
be the medieval name of Shustar—must be accepted only as a 
corruption from the modified word. As to the scriptural 
‘Shushan the palace,’ we must not too lightly set aside the 
imputed derivation from ‘Sosan,’ the Persian ‘lily,’ a word in 
ordinary use at the present day, bearing also in mind the 
Hebrew ‘Shiishan’ or ‘ Shashannah,’ which conveys a similar 
meaning. But these questions are too large for incidental 
treatment. 

In the examples cited, no pretence is made to render anything 
like justice to the skilfully elaborated descriptions put before us. 
We venture, however, to express our belief that, ably as the 
marvellous relics of Achemenian and Sassanian dynasties— 
evidences of a bygone Persian grandeur generally—have been 
brought into view and discussed by previous writers, never 
have they been more faithfully reported on or conscientiously 
analysed than in these pages: moreover, never have former 
reports and criticisms upon them been more comprehensively 
summarized. 

From the archeological we now turn to the geographical 
value of Mr. Curzon’s labours ; and a word of grateful acknowledg- 
ment is due to him for the excellent map he has given us. It 
is the most complete map that we possess of the Shah’s dominions, 
and will be found an indispensable aid to the study of these 
volumes. Persia hasan area of, say, 630,000 square miles. Her 
boundaries are—on the west, Asiatic Turkey, roughly indicated 
by a line of 700 miles in length, from Ararat to the mouth of 
the Shattu’l ‘Arab in the Persian Gulf; on the north, Russian 
Caucasia, the Caspian, and Russian Trans-Caspia for full 1000 
miles ; on the east, a segment of Trans-Caspia, Afghanistan and 
Beluchistan, in extent from Sarakhs to Gwettar, as the crow flies 
800 miles; on the south, the Persian Gulf and Arabian Ocean, 
comprising a littoral of more than 1000 miles. Modern Persia 
occupies the western and larger half of the great Iranian plateau 
which, rising to a height of 4000 to 8000 feet between the 
valleys of the Indus and Tigris, covers in round numbers more 
than a million square miles. On the north-west Persia is united 
by the highlands of Armenia to the mountains of Asia Minor; on 
the north-east the Parapomisus and Hindu Kush connect it 
with the Himalayas of ancient India. The real lowlands are 
the tracts bordering the sea, belonging to the richly-wooded 
provinces of the Caspian in the north and the sultry shores of 
the Persian Gulf in the south, The rise to the high country in 
both cases is so abrupt that the strip of coast-line might almost 
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be likened to the rim ofa hat. Russian Trans-Caspia is separated 
from Persian Khorasan by ranges of hills ranning N.W. to S.E., 
or parallel with the line of railway, but there is no abrupt 
ascent from low marshes to a high dry table-land as in the 
vicinity of the sea-coast. 

Mr. Curzon’s own travels consist of a ride of 850 miles 
through the province of Khorasan to Tehran; another of 800 
miles, from Tehran to Bushire ; the ascent of the Karun, as also 
the Shattu’l ‘Arab, or broad river conveying the combined 
waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, to the Persian Gulf; and 
experience of the Persian Gulf itself. Unlike the majority of 
European travellers in Oriental countries, he entered Persia vid 
Ashkabad, the capital of Russian Trans-Caspia and a railway 
station, not by Resht or Tabriz. This place, as well as the 
other stations on the same line of railway, had become known 
to him in a visit to Samarkand, paid shortly after the inaugural 
train had, in the words of his own report to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, ‘decked with flags and crowded with soldiers, 
steamed, amid the roaring of cannon and the playing of bands, 
into the historic city of Timur.’ Ashkabad was in 1881 a 
Turkman settlement of 500 hibithas, or huts; three years 
later its inhabitants were registered at 4000, and in another 
two years the numbers rose to 10,000. Such is the rate 
of Russian progress in peopling and colonizing the central 
resorts of Central Asia. Few indeed but those who have 
visited the region referred to or its immediate neighbourhood, 
or have had personal experience of the character of Central 
Asiatics, can realize the transformation which Russia has 
effected, and is now effecting, throughout the lands she has 
absorbed in her own vast dominions east of the Caspian. If 
productive of the good which, under Providence, may well be 
anticipated from a wise and cautious introduction of Western 
civilization, then let us reject all selfish apprehensions of 
encroachment on our Indian Empire, and congratulate the 
great rival Power for the use made of its opportunities. But 
there is no denying that results such as these are hardly 
calculated to justify the determined principle of non-annexation 
at any price which our statesmen, Conservative and Liberal, 
are now so ready to make the declared basis of their policy for 
England and India. Nor must acceptance of the fait accompli 
create indifference on our part to future extensions of territory 
by our progressive competitors. 

The two chapters narrating the journey from Ashkabad to 
Kuchan, and again from Kuchan to Kelat-i-Nadiri (the Fort 
of Nadir Shah), are very pleasant reading; pleasant in their 
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road adventures, in their individual portraiture, in their treat- 
ment of landscape, in their clearness of unavoidable detail. 
None but a dyspeptic or morbid reader could wish for a more 
instructive or painstaking guide than the one who has now 
offered him his services; for nothing that lies within his reach, 
worth the trouble of a visit or exploration, will he leave 
unvisited or unexplored. Seized with the natural desire of 
inspecting the remarkable stronghold bearing the name of 
an Oriental despot and conqueror not inar*'~ compared to 
Napoleon, which is situated a short distance ath of the 
Trans-Caspian Railway, Mr. Curzon resolved on moving directly 
towards it when leaving Kuchan for Mash-had. But he had 
fallen into the hands of a local chief, one of those hosts so 
familiar to the English traveller in Persia, who is at once 
hospitable and suspicious, loquacious and reticent, confiding 
and evasive. It would have been fatally impolitic to have 
admitted this man into his counsels :— 


‘I had the greatest difficulty,’ he writes, ‘in eluding the vigilance 
of the Il-khani, who was not only full of curiosity as to my move- 
ments, but also insisted on my travelling in his brand-new Russian 
victoria as far as Meshed, threatening to return me the silver watch 
if I would not accept the loan of his vehicle. It was in vain that I 
said that I preferred to ride. “ You will have plenty of riding later 
on,” was the reply. Or that I wanted to stop at the villages en route. 
“So can the carriage,’ was the rejoinder. Finally, I compromised 
by accepting the victoria, with the intention of sending it back at the 
end of the first stage, and concluded by a most ceremonious departure 
from Kuchan. The Khan walked with me through the streets, 
holding me by the hand, and deposited me in the vehicle, which was 
of Moscow build and of the newest and most elegant description (I 
fell to wondering from whom the present had come), and to which 
were harnessed four grey horses with postilions. With mounted 
gholams clearing a way in front, and attendants walking by the side, 
the victoria, with myself inside it, rolled slowly out of the town.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 114.) 


After indulging in a carriage-ride for two-and-twenty miles 
—if the word ‘indulgence’ be allowable for the occupant of 
a vehicle the springs of which were subjected to ‘ excruciating 
scrunches ’— Mr. Curzon rejected the distasteful luxury, took to 
his horse, and, as soon as he thought politic, made a détour to the 
desired quarter. In another four days, having traversed a con- 
siderable extent of country, the last half of which was rough and 
mountainous, he arrived within ten miles of his destination, and 
began his march upon it at 5 A.M. in the moonlight. He de- 
scended into a valley, and, following the course of a stream, 
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‘plunged into a black and rocky gorge,’ where he threaded his 
way ‘ between sombre walls in and out of the river-bed,’ until 
at the exit he came upon a ruined fort. 


‘ The track now broadened into a flat and open valley, across which 
were drawn the segments of a curious rocky ridge which had been 
burst through by some convulsion of Nature, and whose strata were 
strangely contorted and inclined. Streams of water, impregnated 
with naphtha, gushed from the mountain side and joined the river 
channel, from which a flock of wild duck started with a prodigious 
clamour. The sun rose as we were about half down the valley, and 
disclosed the southern wall of Kelat on our right hand, a magnificent 
and lofty rampart of rock, springing from the valley bottom to a 
height of 700 or 800 feet, as level along the summit as though pared 
by a plane, but scarred and fluted down its absolutely vertical and 
impervious sides. Four times I passed to and fro beneath this stupen- 
dous barrier, and never failed to think it one of the most astonishing 
natural phenomena that I have ever seen. Its outer slopes or glacis 
consist of steep acclivities and shelving spurs, which swell up to it 
from the plain, and resemble colossal piles of débris that might have 
been shot from its summit. From the point where they terminate, 
the rock rises sheer and abrupt to its aérial battlements. As this 
wall encloses Kelat on the south-east side, it does not catch the 
morning sun, but remains plunged in shadow. In the evening, how- 
ever, towards sundown, the red sandstone under the descending rays 
glistens like columns of porphyry and jasper, and the entire rocky 
rampart seems to be on fire.’ (Vol. i. p. 127.) 


At a distance of about seven miles from the gorge by which 
the valley had been entered, he passed along the bed of a stream, 
through a natural cutting in the rock, which brought him to 
the gate of Arghwan (Arghun) Shah, named after the grandson 
of Hulaku Khan, and thus described :— 


‘A rocky portal, some twenty yards in width, completely barred 
by a wall, the only aperture in which consisted of three arches that 
admitted the stream, and were also the sole gateway for any visitor to 
Kelat. The upper part of the wall above the arches was loopholed 
and had a parapet, but there was no one upon it, and no sign of life 
or movement. . . . The present barricade is only a modern substi- 
tute for that which was built by Nadir Shah, and which, I do not 
doubt, was a far more substantial structure.’ (Vol. i. pp. 127-8.) 


And now he was doomed to a serious disappointment. He 
had ridden through the central arch, and was approaching the 
houses of a village which appeared in sight, when suddenly a 
bewildered Persian soldier started up from behind him, and 
by his yells caused him to pull up and halt. Other soldiers, 
responding to the cry raised, came hurriedly to the spot, and 
it became evident that—although the late Colonel Valentine 
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Baker, Major George Napier, and other Englishmen had been 
allowed admission within the choice precincts less than twenty 
years, and even within five or six years before—the license was 
not to be held irrevocable or granted for an unlimited period. 
Pourparlers and references ensued, and a spirited attempt was 
made to effect an entrance independently of gateways; but 
without success. Something, however, was achieved, to com- 
pensate for failure in the main object, as will be seen in the 
following extract :— 


‘On my way back . .. I climbed the highest mountain in the 
neighbourhood, the name of which I do not know, but whose ele- 
vation is far higher than the perimeter of Kelat; and from there my 
ambitions were so far and unexpectedly realized that, though I could 
not see the interior level of Kelat, the angle of vision being too 
obtuse, I could trace the entire circuit of its walls from east to west 
on both sides; the southern wall, which I attempted to climb, 
appearing from the height on which I stood to be the lower of the 
two, and the summit of. the north wall rising above it on the further 
side. From this point I could follow, without difficulty, the whole 
southern rampart, nearly twenty miles in a straight line, running as 
regularly as though it had been built by design, and scarped and 
scarred along its vertical sides down to the point where the buttress- 
slopes shelved away to the valley. If in their, war with Olympian 
Zeus the Titans had ever had occasion to build for themselves an 
unassailable retreat, such might well have been the mountain fortress 
that they would have reared.’ (Vol.i. p. 133.) 


In passing from road adventure and road scenery to the 
depictment of towns and their inhabitants, we must pay a 
tribute to our traveller's appreciation of those incidental de- 
velopments of natural beauty which charm the European eye 
at certain periods of the Persian day. 


‘As we rode along the plain, now quite destitute of vegetation, a 
lovely lake of water, the creature of the Eastern mirage, trembled 
and glittered on the horizon, and ever receded while we advanced. 
Towards evening the north-east hills, on which the declining sun 
shone with full orb, acquired a startling glory with tints of rose and 
coral; the opposite range, plunged in the shadow, was suffused with 
an opaline vapour that temporarily endowed it with almost ethereal 
beauty. Presently, they both relapsed ; the one into a russet brown, 
the other into a cold and ashen gray.’ (Vol. i. p. 116.) 


Of the cities described, Mash-had, Tehran, and Ispahan are 
the first in importance, and were all visited by our enterprising 
countryman. That he should avowedly ‘dismiss with the 
briefest notice the rudiments of knowledge about the holy 
city’ is excusable, because he omits little or nothing that the 
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most exacting of readers could require to be told on the sub- 

If we have to cavil with his procedure at all, it is for 
declaring the true etymology of the name, Mash-had, ‘ Place 
of Martyrdom ’—strictly accepted by Bellew and other Persian 
scholars—and yet adopting the meaningless corrupted appella- 
tion. Mr. Curzon’s account of the town is much in accordance 
with Khanikoff’s report of five-and-thirty years ago, which placed 
it 950 kilométres from Tehran, 1150 from Bukhara, 540 from 
Khiva, 850 from Kandahar, and 430 from Herat. The Russian 
traveller found it situated au fond du Khorassan, surrounded by 
dry wastes, experiencing tropical heat in summer and snow-storms 
in winter, with a fine but brief spring and autumn. Of oblong 
shape, its length, east and west, was intersected by a canal 
with trees on either side, the quays of which were the best 
part of the place. The sateilied holy quarter, which con- 


tained the colleges of highest endowment, with the best baths, 
bazdrs, and caravanserais, and, more excellent than all, the 
shrine of the Imam Reza, could not be entered, on horseback, 
even by Muslims, nor on foot or at all by Christians, Jews, 
Hindus, or unbelievers in Islam, It had, moreover, a separate 
establishment and administration of its own under a governor 
styled the Mutawali. Criminals took refuge there, but they 


could be surrendered after three days. The buried Imam, 
though lost to sight for ten centuries, was credited with an 
interest in current worldly events and consulted as the Delphic 
oracle ; certain of the clergy being maintained by the fees 
on responses which it was their office to register. No fewer 
than 50,000 pilgrims were supposed to visit the shrine yearly, 
while the whole fixed population was limited to 60,000. For 
the use of the former 150 batmans of rice were cooked daily in 
the kitchens attached to the Mosque of the Imém. The library 

ssessed 2,997 works in 3,654 volumes, all of which were classi- 
fied by Khanikoff. Among other monuments at Mash-had, noted 
by the same authority, was the mosque of Gauhar Shad, 
favourite wife of Shah Rukh (called ‘ Gauher Shahud’ by Fraser), 
and the tomb of the Khalif Harun ar Rashid. 

As supplementary to the above we may mention that Mr. 
Curzon doubles the number of yearly passing pilgrims, bringing 
it up to the 100,000 recorded by the Sistan Mission in 1872, 
but lowers the figures of the fixed population of Mash-had to 
45,000. The discrepancy is not to be wondered at. Inde- 
pendently of statistics, the visitations of drought, disease, and 
famine effect abnormal changes. That 24,000 of the inha- 
bitants of Khorasan had perished in Mash-had, and 100,000 in 
the province, during the famine of 1871-72, is, without doubt, 
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an exaggeration of the truth; but such a statement was literally 
rendered to British officers passing through the city at the close 
of that sadly memorable period. 

Tehran, the present capital of Persia, is the subject of a 
whole chapter, instructive in its general research and enter- 
taining in its incidental details. The account of a Royal 
Levee is faithful to the letter, and merits more than a glimpse 
at the busy scene. 


‘A little to the right .. . stood the Naib-es-Sultaneh, the third 
son of the Shah and Commander-in-chief of the army, standing at 
the head of a long line of field-marshals and generals. His bosom 
blazed with decorations, and was crowned by a light-blue ribbon that 
might have been mistaken for that of St. Patrick. Next to him, also 
in field-marshal’s uniform and with a tiny sword, stood the diminutive 
favourite of the Shah, whose features had become so familiar in 
Europe during the royal journey of the preceding summer. Next in 
order, and accentuating the ludicrous contrast, came a tottering 
veteran, the oldest field-marshal in the Persian army; then a row of 
full-blown generals; finally, the officers of the so-called Cossack 
regiments, including two Russians.’ (Vol. i. pp. 324, 325.) 


As for the city and its inhabitants, in number now estimated 
at 200,000 to 220,000; its mosques, palaces, bazar, Govern- 
ment offices and private residences within and without the 
walls, inclusive of foreign Legations and suburban villas—the 
reader is referred to the work itself. If not satisfied with the 
description there supplied, he cannot do better than compare 
the information with that contained in Mrs. Bishop’s volumes, 
from which we extract her description of the Museum, ‘ certainly 
one of the finest halls in the world ’ :— 


‘The decorations of this magnificent hall are in blue and white 
stucco of the hard fine kind, hardly distinguishable from marble, 
known as gatch, and much glass is introduced in the ceiling. The 
proportions of the room are perfect. The floor is of fine tiles of 
exquisite colouring arranged as mosaic. A table is overlaid with 
beaten gold, and chairs in rows are treated in the same fashion. 
Glass cases round the room and on costly tables contain the fabulous 
treasures of the Shah and many of the Crown jewels. Possibly the 
accumulated splendours of pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, basins and vessels of solid gold, ancient armour flashing 
with precious stones, shields studded with diamonds and rubies, 
scabbards and sword hilts incrusted with costly gems, helmets red 
with rubies, golden trays and vessels thick with diamonds, crowns of 
jewels, chains, ornaments (masculine solely) of every description, 
jewelled coats of mail dating back to the reign of Shah Ismaél, 
exquisite enamels of great antiquity, all in a profusion not to be 
described, have no counterpart on earth. ‘They are a dream of 
splendour 
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splendour not to be forgotten. One large case contains the different 
orders bestowed on the Shah, all blazing with diamonds, a splendid 
display, owing to the European cutting of the stones, which brings 
out their full beauty. There are many glass cases from two to three 
feet high and twelve inches or more broad, nearly full of pearls, 
rubies, diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, flashing forth their many- 
coloured light—treasures not arranged, but piled like tea or rice. 
Among the extraordinary lavish uses of gold and gems is a golden 
globe twenty inches in diameter, turning on a frame of solid gold. 
The stand and meridian are of solid gold set with rubies. The 
equator and elliptic are of large diamonds. The countries are 
chiefly outlined in rubies, but Persia is in diamonds. The ocean is 
represented by emeralds. As if all this were not enough, huge gold 
coins, each worth thirty-three sovereigns, are heaped round its base. 
At the upper end of the hall is the Persian throne. Many pages 
would be needed fora mere catalogue of some of the innumerable 
treasures which give gorgeousness to this hall. Here indeed is 
“Oriental splendour,” but only a part of the possessions of the 
Shah ; for many gems, including the Dar-i-nur or Sea of Light, the 
second most famous diamond in the world, are kept elsewhere in 
double-locked iron chests, and hoards of builion saved from the 
revenues are locked up in vaults below the Palace... . 

‘We went to the room in which stands the celebrated Peacock 
Throne, brought by Nadir Shah from Delhi, and which has been 


valued at 2,500,000. This throne is a large stage, with parapets 
and a high fan back, and is reached by several steps. It is entirely 
of gold enamel, and the back is incrusted with rubies and diamonds. 
Its priceless carpet has a large border, the white arabesque pattern 
of which is formed of pearls closely stitched. You will think that I 
am lapsing into Oriental exaggeration!’ (Mrs. Bishop’s ‘ Journeys 
in Persia,’ vol. i. pp. 199-201.) 


It may be questioned whether Ispahan, or, as our author 
not unwarrantably but somewhat singularly prefers to call it, 
‘Isfahan,’ has ever been so fully and minutely described by a 
European pen as in these pages, Its more salient features are 
carefully noted, and its local history is reviewed with a pre- 
cision which never lapses into dulness. Among the sites or 
buildings noticed are the Maidan-i-Shah, or Royal Square, 
now shown to be 560 yards long and 174 wide; the Nakarah- 
khdnah, or Drum-house, a portico opening into the great Bazar ; 
the mosques designated Masjid-i-Shah, Masjid-i-Lutf Ullah, and 
Masjid-i-Jum‘ah ; the ‘Ali Kapi, or Gate of ‘Ali; the Chihal 
Sittin, or Hall of Forty Pillars; the Madrasah-i-Shah Husain, a 
college or monastery dating from the early part of the past cen- 
tury, now said to have but fifty occupants for its 160 cells; 
the great Avenue, called the Chahar Bagh, or Four Gardens ; 
the gardens and buildings known as the Hasht Behisht, or 
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Eight Paradises, and Haft Dast, or Seven Suites; and the 
bridges of Khaju and ‘Ali Verdi Khan. The last structures 
bring us to the Armenian suburb of Julfa, which must 

a special interest for Europeans as the Christian quarter of the 
former capital of Persia, 

Transferred by the first Shah Abbas, in large multitudes, 
from the Araxes to the outskirts of Ispahan, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, the Armenians were found about half a 
century later, by Chardin, to be some ten thousand prosperous 
inhabitants of Julia, south of the Zinda-rid. They possessed 
churches or chapels, a monastery, 4 nunnery, and more than a 
hundred priests. For many years matters went well with them; 
but a time of oppression and injustice ensued, and the Afghan 
invasion, and accession to power of Nadir Shah, brought on a 
ae ag persecution which broke up the suffering community. 

rom the reputed 3000 to 6000 families the figures came down 
to 800, 500, and 300; and the estimate of the total Armenian 
population of Julfa was given to Mr. Curzon in 1889-90 
at 2000 souls, which may imply about 350 families. He 
divides the Christian settlers in the place into ‘four distinct 
ingredients’: the Armenian proper; the United or Catholic. 
Armenians; the Church of England Mission, and the Euro- 
pean mercantile and telegraph element. The last-named must 
be too few in number to make the character of their respective 
churches statistically important ; otherwise, it would have been 
well to know under which of the three preceding heads they 
were to be ranged. According to Mr. Curzon, the Catholic 
Armenians number about 60 families, say 360 souls ; the Church 
of England, or Church Missionary Society’s congregation, we 
know from the figures of the Rev. Robert Bruce to be about 
200: the balance, then, of 1440 would be for those professing the 
orthodox faith, living under the spiritual jurisdiction and imme- 
diate supervision of an Archbishop, whose residence adjoins 
the Cathedral. If we admit Mr. Bruce’s account separately 
rendered, there would be (exclusive.y of 60 outlying villages) a 
population of 2500 Armenians in Julfa alone. On this assump- 
tion, we might suppose somewhat increased numbers for the 
Roman Catholic families, and make the whole estimate in 
rounder numbers, thus :— 


Armenians of the National Church . . 1900 
Roman Catholics . A : 400 
Church of England Protestants - 200 


Total 2500 


Dr. Bruce’s 
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Dr. Bruce’s work, which has been carried on in Persia, and 
mainly at Ispahan, more or less since 1869, is that of an earnest, 
zealous, and faithful soldier of the Cross. Considered by 
Mr. Curzon, and not without reason, to be a type of the nine- 
teenth-century Crusader, he is withal a scholar and linguist of 
no small repute. His revision of Henry Martyn’s translation of 
the Old and New Testaments—tantamount to a re-translation— 
has been carried on in a spirit of discriminating scholarship, 
which shows him to be admirably qualified for the all-important 
task committed to his hands; and, in addition to these labours, 
we learn that he has translated the Book of Common Prayer 
into the local Armenian dialect. A good horseman from early 
training ; a persevering student from principle and habit; a 
kindly friend and adviser to all that seek him; devoted to his 
office at the desk or in the public hall, on foot or in the saddle 
—his manly and self-sacrificing disposition cannot fail to ensure 
the respect of his fellows, wherever his lot be cast. 

Mr. Curzon supplies us with much of the information avail- 
able on the Nestorian Christians, a subject to which the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Bishop has also been drawn. Upon the Turkish 
frontier of Persia in Upper Kurdistan, on the western side of 
the lake, and in the fertile and village-dotted plain bearing the 
same name, stands the city of Urmiyah or Urmi. It is situated 
about 4,400 feet above the sea, and has a population of between 
30,000 and 40,000, chiefly Afshar Turks, with a sprinkling of 
Nestorian, Jewish, and Armenian families. The Nestorian 
Christians on both sides of the border are reported at a maxi- 
mum figure of 200,000, and are divided into Old Nestorians, 
Old Chaldzans, and New Chaldzans. At Urmi the Americans 
possess at the present day a residence and building, known as 
the College, outside the town, containing chapel, schools for 
ordinary and technical instruction, a hospital, and _printing- 
— By the term Chaldzan (Kaldani) are understood the 

oman Catholic Nestorians, those called ‘ New’ representing a 
schism from the Papacy. In 1881, owing to urgent appeals for 
help from the native Bishops, and after more than one pre- 
liminary mission of enquiry, a minister was despatched from 
England, under Archbishop Tait’s authority, to reside among 
the Nestorians of Kurdistan and the plains; but it was not 
until August 1886 that Canon Maclean and the Rev. W. H. 
Browne, with the lay co-operation of Mr. Athelstan Riley, 
fairly commenced the business of the Mission. The name 
‘ Assyrian’ substituted for ‘ Nestorian’—if rather a geographical 
than a traditional Church expression—was, in any case, free 
from the suggestion of heresy inseparable from the latter — 
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The inauguration of the present Archbishop’s Mission to the 
Assyrian Christians has been so far successfully sustained by 
later efforts that, in less than four years afterwards, the Annual 
Report of work presented to his Grace was signed by six mis- 
sionaries, under whose supervision were native schools attended 
by no fewer than 1473 children of both sexes. Such, then, is 
the state of openly-avowed Christianity in Adarbaijan, the 
large province on the confines of North-Western Persia, 
governed by the Vali-‘Ahd or Heir Apparent, whose capital is 
Tabriz. 

The chapter on the Shah, Royal Family, and Ministers is 
worth the study of critics who, ever running into extremes, have 
written of his Majesty in terms of indiscriminate abuse or of 
ridiculous laudation. The Sovereign’s portrait will be found 
here produced with great faithfulness, both of illustration and 
letterpress ; though an expression such as ‘artistic accomplish- 
ments,’ coming from an English writer, can only be understood 
as intended or appropriate from an Oriental point of view. As 
to Nasru’d-din’s moral qualities, the text itself, describing as it 
does the darker with the brighter side of his nature, will show 
them to be comparative. Fondness for animals, carried to 
excess, which recalls to Mr. Curzon’s mind the story of Caligula 
and his horse, is not—as the precedent cited must be held to 
demonstrate—incompatible with cruelty to human beings. But 
there will, doubtless, be a very general agreement, on the part 
of the initiated, in the author’s conclusion, that, ‘ called to the 
throne at the age of seventeen, and surrounded from youth 
upwards by sycophants and flatterers who buzz round an Orien- 
tal crown,’ it is surprising that the present ruler in Persia has 
turned out so well. 

A question that naturally arises, in forming an estimate of 
personal character, is how far is his Majesty cognizant of the 
misdemeanours of those who avail themselves of the royal 
authority to plunder and impoverish their poorer fellow-country- 
men, The sense of the ludicrous which is, unfortunately too 
often, awakened by the perusal of Persian sayings and doings, 
and which will be aroused in the mind of the reader by the 
relation of some of the wondrous modes of collecting revenue 
in Persia at the present moment, would be replaced by indigna- 
tion and disgust were it supposed that the Shah was wilfully 
blind to the tyranny inflicted. Perhaps the greatest abuse in 
practice is in the ‘lump sums’ levied from villages, towns, and 
districts, the relative exaction from individuals to make up the 
amount being left to the tender mercies of the local headman. 
Added to this should be mentioned the obsolete character of the 
assessments 
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assessments made. ‘Some villages,’ we read, ‘ continue to pay 
a purely nominal sum, though they have trebled or quadrupled 
in size, wealth, and population since the original assessment ; 
others are mulcted for an exorbitant total, calculated upon 
the prosperity of a vanished day.’ The encouragement of feuds 
and litigation to enable the Governors to raise fines and fees ; 
the introduction of prostitutes into a district, to tempt its 
wealthier inhabitants to engage them at festivities, and, as a 
consequence, pay blackmail to ensure silence; to proclaim 
certain pasture-lands as reserved for Government purposes, and 
sell exemptions for their use to the real proprietors—such and 
many other devices, conceived in a like spirit and with like 
ingenuity, are in vogue for increasing an arbitrary revenue, to 
which it would be well if the attention of the King and his 
Ministers were turned, as unworthy even of an Oriental 
despotism in the present age. Can it be credited that, in one 
province, each district and sub-section is made to pay a certain 
sum for a copy of the Shah’s Diary of his first Journey to 
Europe? Yet we learn that such a tax is now in its twentieth 
year of exaction, having been originally imposed in 1873, ‘as a 
means of simultaneously acquainting the subjects with the 
majesty of their Sovereign, and the Sovereign with the pecuniary 
revenues of his subjects.’ Let us add a short anecdote worthy 
of Hajji Baba. On his Majesty’s return from one of his Euro- 
pean tours, a Staff College and Military Hospital were instituted 
in Tehran, the latter receiving a royal endowment. 


‘One day,’ according to Mr. Curzon, ‘the Shah announced his in- 
tention of visiting the hospital, which, as usual, was empty. The 
superintendent was equal to the emergency. Twenty soldiers were 
hurriedly brought in from the barracks or bazaars, placed under the 
coverlets, and instructed to groan when the sovereign walked in. 
Nor could any one complain, seeing that the experiment was equally 
agreeable to all parties.’ (Vol. i. p. 606.) 


Well may it be asked whether Shah Nasru’d-din, who is not 
wanting in knowledge of his people’s ways, was really unconscious 
of the deception reported? Or was a solemn connivance at the 
trickery practised more consonant with his ideas of majesty 
than would have been an ebullition of vulgar wrath? 

We now turn to what may be called ‘the Persian Question.’ 
Mr. Curzon says, with much truth, that the foreign policy of 
Persia practically resolves itself into her relations with Great 
Britain and Russia. But as she has at her capital, more or 
less permanently, the representatives of France, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, the United States, and Turkey, as well as of 
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the first two specified Empires, it must not be inferred 
that her action towards these six Powers is necessarily of 
secondary importance. Nor should a newly-appointed English 
Envoy take up his position at the Shah’s Court with a wild 
notion that Russian encroachment is the one vital question with 
which he will have to deal ; nor that his chief, if not sole, aim 
is to secure commercial advantages for his own country by any 
commercial development in Persia: nor again that the support 
of his co-diplomatists is only requisite in its bearing upon the 
counteraction of Russian rivalry or antagonism. Something, 
surely, may be contemplated in joint action with friendly States, 
and joint international endeavours to raise Persia in the scale 
of nations. Let it not be said that the benevolence and sympathy 
so conspicuously evidenced by Sir John Malcolm in his relations 
with all ranks of Persians, whether prince or peasant, are ex- 
ploded factors in our latter-day Oriental diplomacy. Let us 
try and do something for the good of the country itself and its 
inhabitants, as well as rendering them subservient to our own 
national advancement. At present we know that our formidable 
competitor, Russia, has been a benefactor to Persia to no mean 
extent ; for Mr. Curzon emphatically admits ‘ that in her career 
of Central Asian conquest she has, though by devious and 
often dishonourable means, achieved a successful and salutary 
end, and that she deserves the praise due to those who substitute 
order for anarchy, and are the pioneers even of a crude civiliza- 
tion,’ (Vol. ii., p. 602.) May we not labour, then, to exercise 
a civilizing influence also, and that without the use of ‘devious 
and dishonourable means’? and in so good a cause may we not 
invoke the co-operation of some of those great countries which 
have representatives in Persia, in conferring some corresponding 
benefits upon this ancient land, interesting in its classical 
associations, its literature, its strong vitality ? 

The dangers to be apprehended from Russian advances, south- 
ward and eastward, are pointed out by Mr. Curzon with states- 
manlike appreciation, and have a more than ordinary claim to 
attention from the thorough geographical knowledge of the writer, 
whose own head clearly holds the essential outline map which less 
skilled politicians would require, in visible substance, to facili- 
tate discussion. We are, moreover, bound to acknowledge the 
sound and not exaggerated views expressed on the natural 
hostility between Persia and her Stinni neighbours to the east 
and west. If no good can accrue to the Shah’s kingdom from 
alliance with Afghanistan, it is to be feared that, so far as its 
moral or material welfare is concerned, the help of Turkey in 
the cause of amelioration can have no meaning whatever.. But 
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we differ from Mr. Curzon’s conclusion, that ‘if Persia prefers 
to remain buried in moral and intellectual torpor, there exist 
no means of directly combating her resolution,’ Such could 
assuredly be found in combined energetic action from without. 
If England, by the agency of a wise representative, acting in 
concert with men of like calibre, could induce the Shah to 
examine the inner working of his own ministerial departments, 
to understand the misery which accrues to his subjects, the 
odium which falls upon his Government, and the disrepute 
which attaches to his own person by the tyranny, cupidity, 
ambition, and general misconduct and incapacity of individual 
men in power, whatever be the character of their offices, and to 
realize, above all, the defective system of popular education 
which produces no fruit of morality whatever for the advantage 
of a rising generation, the result might indeed be a subject for 
honest congratulation, and lead to eventual reform and remedy. 
The policy of so abnormal a course has never, we venture to 
affirm, been hitherto tested by Governments possessing accredited 
Ministers in Tehran; nor could it have a fair trial except by 
putting aside, for the nonce, all semblance of international 
jealousy. Such exceptional action, however, might have its 
political uses for more countries concerned than Persia, 

Two important questions bearing upon the Eastern frontier 
of Persia, inclusive of that section which constitutes the outer 
frontier—or frontier beyond the actual frontier—of North- 
Western India, meet with a greater share of attention in 
Mr. Curzon’s volumes than has been usually accorded to them 
by recent writers on Oriental politics. They relate to what 
are called the Perso-Beluch and Perso-Afghan boundaries, the 
definition of which was effected by British mediation some 
twenty years ago. The urgency of the first settlement had been 
long pointed out and pressed by the Director of the overland 
line of Telegraph connecting India with England, then in 
process of organization: while the second was held of para- 
mount importance by the Government of India, to secure and 
consolidate the rightful territory of the Amir of Afghanistan. 
The connexion of the two questions may be set forth in a brief 
retrospect of the event. A Mission, primarily intended for Sistan, 
and amply provided with instructions for an arbitration accepted 
by Shah and Amir, left England at the end of August 1870, and 
reached Tehran, vid Stockholm, St. Petersburg, and Astrakhan, 
in the beginning of October. Here, however, it was met by 
intelligence from the Government of India, that, owing to the 
difficulties in which the Afghan ruler had become involved by 
his son’s rebellion, the primary object in view must be post- 
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poned. The Commissioner immediately sought authority, 
through the wires, to proceed at once with the adjustment of 
the Perso-Beluch boundary, and to this proposal the Govern- 
ment of India assented. But the consent of the Shah to a 
modification of arrangements was not so readily obtained, 
and it was not until the Mission had arrived at Kirman—a 
little to the east of which there is a bifurcation of roads to 
Mekran and Sistan respectivel y—that the Persian Commissioner, 
accompanying the British camp, accepted the alternative pro- 
cedure. How, in the sequel, complications arose in Beluchistan, 
owing to the unlooked-for appearance of a large body of 
Beluchis and Brahuis from the Khan of Kelat’s territory, on 
the Persian side of the boundary, under cover of the presence of 
an English officer; how the Persian Commissioner refused to 
accompany the British Commissioner to the then existing line 
of frontier to determine the precise localities of present 
possession ; how, moreover, in the absence of any official in- 
structions, the Jatter functionary had to exercise his own discre- 
tion in unravelling the knot; and how, in spite of the many 
obstacles raised, the line proposed by the British Commissioner 
was eventually agreed to at Tehran, to which city the Mission 
returned in July 1871, remaining there until the close of nego- 
ciations in the following September, when it turned homeward : 
—all these matters have been more or less fully embodied in 
printed narrative, but the semi-official character of the record 
has unfortunately not tended to its general comprehension or 
appreciation. 

The Sistan question, though deferred, had not dropped, and 
both the India Office and Government of India considered 
the time ripe for its disposal on the lines before laid down. 
Accordingly the Mission, reverting to its function of arbitration, 
took its departure again for the East. Instead, however, of 
entering Persia, as before, on the north, and risking the likely 
hindrances to progress ever in reserve at Tehran, it adopted the 
Indian Overland route to Bombay, thence proceeding to Bunder 
Abbas in the Persian Gulf, there to find a fairly direct road to 
the scene of dispute. To this may be added that the Arbitrator 
delivered his award at the Persian éapital in August 1872, and 
that an appeal was at once lodged against it by the Persian 
Government, and afterwards by the Amir; that no case for 
reversal of decision was admitted ; and that eventually accept- 
ance on both sides was notified. 

In Mr. Curzon’s able treatment of the Perso-Beluch boundary 
contention, he may not have laid sufficient stress upon the great 
importance of the settlement effected by the Commission of 1871, 
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in putting a stop to Persian encroachment in the South-East, and 
securing a definite frontier which would enable the Beluch culti- 
vator to till the soil in peace, and his suzerain, the Khan of Kelat, 
to feel that he was the owner of his own inherited territory. The 
correspondence which for years had been accumulating on the 
subject before any thought had been given to the establishment 
of a Mekran coast line of telegraph, is very instructive on this 
head ; and there is little doubt that, had the Khan been left to 
his own resources, his whole country would by this time have 
been absorbed, or in course of absorption, by Persian intruders. 
When the proposal to lay down a line of telegraph. connecting 
Gwadar with Karachi was made and approved, it became 
imperative to ascertain the precise frontier on either side, so 
that treaty arrangements for protection might be carried out 
with the local chiefs ; and England, by intervening as mediator, 
was practically also the guarantee for good faith on the part of 
those who accepted the mediation. 

‘There were many elements in the Sistan dispute which liken 
it to that of Mekran; but the case did not present the same 
urgency. The Amir Shir ‘Ali was better able to fight his own 
battles, and make known his wrongs, than the Brahui chief of 
Kelat. In any case, notwithstanding an incomplete line of 
boundary in the northern region which merges in the Sistan 
desert—unavoidable, but not disregarded at the outset of opera- 
tions—the delineation of the Perso-Beluch frontier has already 
been proved a measure of material, as it may yet prove one of 
unmitigated benefit, not alone in its direct bearing on Belu- 
chistan, but on the Sind borderland above Karachi. 

The reasons which actuated the Government of India in insist- 
ing upon the despatch of a Mission to Sistan in 1871-2, despite 
the unwillingness of the Shah and lukewarmness of the Amir on 
the subject, have never to this moment been clearly explained. 
No Blue-book has ever appeare:l, nor will in all probability ever 
appear, to throw a light on the true political history of the Arbi- 
tration, the record of the whole affair having resolved itself into 
a volume of travels written (under authority) by the subordinate 
officers engaged, preceded by an introductory chapter from the 
pen of the officer at the head of the Mission, That the inci- 
dent, according to Mr. Curzon, ‘ angered both parties,’ 7.e, the 
Persians and the Afghans, is not surprising ; but he admits that 
the Arbitrator ‘may be congratulated upon having been able 
to formulate a decision at all.’* This, fortunately for the officer 
concerned, was the view taken by the few high authorities, at 
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home or in India, who, like the late Lord Mayo and his imme- 
diate successor in the Viceroyalty, took the pains to master 
details as well as issue instructions in even such insignificant 
matters as border: disputes of Afghans, Beluch, and Brahui. 
Yet much money expenditure might have been spared —to 
say nothing of moral and physical wear and tear—if the know- 
ledge available, at home and in India, on Sistdn, prior to the 
despatch of a Mission there, had been utilized to forestall a 
settlement in /oco—the doubtful expediency of which is not only 
expressed by Mr. Curzon in reviewing the event, but was a 
question raised at a time when prevention was available. It 
may be that the ill-feeling between Persian and Afghan would 
not have been the less accentuated, had a decision been passed 
at a distance from the scene of dispute: but of what practical 
purpose was the presence on the spot of an Afghan and a Persian 
Commissioner who, though appointed by their respective Govern- 
ments to discuss, declined, from the first day of joining camps, to 
have personal communication one with the other ? 

Mr. Curzon holds Sistén to be one of the localities which 
‘may eventually supply the requisite doorways of entry’ for a 
Russian force moving towards Afghanistan and India. Since 
the affair at Panjdeh and other incidents of the Afghan Boun- 
dary Commission of 1885, when Russia managed to acquire a 
new stepping-stone to Khorasan, this truth has become more 
than ever important. Certain strategists, few in number, but 
always ready to denounce Russophobian proclivities, have made 
much of the argument that the collection, in these parts, of war 
material and supplies on an extraordinary scale would impart, 
far and wide, warning of invasion long before the actual com- 
mencement of operations. Such preparations, however, difficult 
as they might be in a non-Europeanized Central Asia, would 
be comparatively facile in lands brought immediately under 
Russian influence, It may be alleged that it was a political 
mistake on the part of Indian statesmen, to press an arbitration 
the outcome of which might prove distasteful to our Afghan 
ally; but had the more fertile parts of Sistan been awarded to 
Afghanistan instead of Persia—contrary to the merits of the 
case—we have no guarantee that the interests of India would 
have been more effectually safeguarded. As matters now stand, 
our policy is, distinctly, to protect Persia, and with it Sistan, as 
far as possible, from further aggression on the integrity of 
Eastern Khorasan. 

Much stress is naturally laid upon the commercial advantages 
to Russia of the Trans-Caspian railway, and the proportionate 
disadvantage to England in inability to compete with so formid- 
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able an engine of traffic, except in the case of special ‘ articles 
of import, such as tea and indigo,’ and where the superior 
quality of British manufacture renders rivalry impossible. The 
statistics on which this reasoning is based are verified by inde- 
pendent evidence. In a quite recent issue of the ‘ Journal of 
the Ministry of Finance’ in Russia,* we learn that since the 
opening of the line the export of Russian goods has gradually 
increased by more than 110 per cent., while the quantity of 
cotton imported into Russia from Central Asia has increased 
from half a million to two and a half million pouds. After an 
analysis of the situation, Mr. Curzon proceeds to specify the 
steps which he would take ‘ to retain and develop that share of 
the business’ which his countrymen ‘naturally possess, and to 
prevent an ultimate loss of the remainder,’ His recommenda- 
tions resolve themselves into five ‘precautionary measures 
within the range of practicability.’ These are: (1) The 
appointment of British Consular officials to protect the trade 
route from the South, in Eastern Persia; (2) the improvement 
of the caravan route from the Gulf to Mash-had, through 
Kirman; (3) the opening up of a new route from British 
Beluchistan to the Persian border; (4) the exercise of pressure 
upon the Amir of Afghanistan to effect a modification of his 
present fiscal arrangements, which are ‘injurious to his own 
subjects, and displeasing to his chief allies;’ and (5) ‘the 
construction of a rival British railroad on the South to balance 
the Trans-Caspian railway in the North, and enable us to 
compete with Russia in a fair field, and with her own weapons.’ 

The first, third, and fifth of these are, to all intents and 
purposes, measures which have been advocated for any time 
within the last twenty years, though they may have been 
expressed in some variety of form. More significant than all 
is the last. While to assert the principle of an Anglo-Persian 
railway, in the interests of British and British-Indian commerce, 
is but to repeat short-lived projects and recommendations long 
since set aside, there has been much difference of opinion as to 
its terminal points and the course it should take in traversing 
the Shah’s dominions. With his usual care and attention to 
details, Mr. Curzon has devoted a separate chapter to the subject 
of Railways alone, in which he foreshadows a line that is in his 
opinion the true one, uniting ‘the great agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and commercial centres of Persia, and . . . con- 
structed with reference to Persian as well as to British require- 
ments.’ His route is vid Baghdad, Kirmanshah, Burujird, 
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Ispahan, Yezd, and Kirman. At Kirman, it would join an 
extension of the English Government railway in Beluchistan 
vid Nushki, or in a more northerly course. Had we continued 
our occupation of Kandahar in 1881, instead of abandoning 
that post, no better move could have been made than this: it 
would have been part of a procedure which we might almost 
venture to call, in lately approved phraseology, ‘continuity 
of moral policy’—for it would be full of benefit to Afghans, 
Persians, and ourselves. As it is, we shall be much more 
likely to avoid complications by keeping our main line more 
to the south, running up branches northward, from time to 
time, as opportunity offers. . 

There have been lately ugly rumours afloat on the existence 
of popular discontent in Persia, which is said to have been 
only partially exhibited in reference to the obnoxious Tobacco 
monopoly. In countries like Persia, Turkey, and Afghanistan, 
such tales may be reliable or the reverse. Should they be true, 
European Ministers at Tehran will have enough to do to 
protect the interests of their respective nationalities without 
interference in the internal troubles of the kingdom. But this 
is not the first intelligence of similar import which has reached 
London during the current year; and coming, as it does, from 
Baghdad and Constantinople, we may well assume that, what- 
ever grain of truth it contains, it will not be wanting in that kind 
of exaggeration which is so habitual, especially among interested 
persons, in the imaginative East. The situation, such as it is, 
may have arisen from financial collapses and failures in specula- 
tions,— dramas in which the Shah or his Ministers may have, 
themselves, played leading parts; but the cry for reform is 
more likely to prove the voice of intrigants who have personal 
ends to attain, than of the genuine patriot. In any case, so 
long as dishonesty is at a premium in high places and plain 
speech tabooed, there is legitimate cause of danger to the State. 
Much also might be said of the influence of Babi and Sufi 
doctrinaires, who are a real power, though not openly recognized, 
in Persia. Allowing that Russia does not foment the discord, 
it would be strange if she did not seek to turn it to her own 
profit. 

It must be highly gratifying to the surviving officers of every 
grade connected with the Telegraph in Persia, to read the well- 
deserved encomium expressed on their service by Mr. Curzon :-— 


‘Scattered throughout the country, where they are brought into 
frequent connexion with all classes of the people, from a governor 
passing along the highway to his official post to the peasanis of the 
neighbouring villages ; constantly riding to and fro along the lines ; 
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possessed sometimes of a little medical knowledge, and willing to 
dispense a modest charity ; above all, absolutely superior to bribes, 
—the English telegraph officers in Persia may be considered mainly 
responsible for the high estimate in which English character and 
honour are held in that country. They are often made the unofficial 
arbiters of local disputes; the victims of injury or oppression fly to 
the telegraph office as a sort of bast, or sanctuary, where they are free 
from pursuit ; and in the great towns the officers of higher rank are 
the friends, and sometimes the advisers, of governors and princes. If 
we contrast this state of affairs with the conditions under which the 
first engineers and sappers entered the country, in the face of daily 
obstruction, insult, and danger, we can arrive at some appreciation of 
the good work that has been done. Jealousy has been succeeded by 
oele) and enmity has given way to friendly intercourse.’ (Vol. ii. 
p. 616. 

Of the original band referred to many have now passed away : 
among them the better known are Patrick Stewart, the youn 
officer entrusted at the outset with the organization of the whole 
service, who died at Constantinople, after achieving the first 
important section of his work ; Colonel Sir John Champain, 
his able assistant, afterwards Chief Director of the Tele- 
graph for seventeen years; Colonel Sir Oliver St. John, who 
rose to high office in India; and Major William Henry Pierson, 
a man of high artistic taste and accomplishments, cut off in the 
zenith of a brilliant career. All these were worthy members of 
the distinguished corps of Royal Engineers, which supplied the 
bulk of the staff, non-commissioned and others; and there 
were Civilians as well as soldiers to help on the good cause, 

Amid such abundance of honest and excellent work it appears 
an invidious task to seek for defects. Ina book like this, profess- 
ing to deal ‘ with all that has made or continues to make’ Persia 
a nation, and so nearly fulfilling its profession, we sorely miss a 
chapter on Language and Literature. The first might be dis- 
posed of in two or three pages, with a foot-note of well-chosen 
bibliography, for the benefit of students: but the second should 
embody inuch of the kind of information contained in Gobineau’s 
‘Religions et Philosophies de l’Asie Centrale,’ certified and 
amplified by the best and latest authorities in its bearing on the 
Shah’s country. Apart from Islam in the garb of Sunni or 
Shi‘ah, it should instruct the reader on the tenets, customs, and 
statistics of the Safis, as well as add considerably to the notes 
supplied, in a previous chapter, on the Babis. Mr. Granville 
Browne, the able Reader in Persian at the University of Cam- 
bridge, has lately written most interesting papers on both schools 
of thought, and a shrewd observer and intelligent writer like Mr. 
Curzon would readily find in these a subject provocative of 
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further enquiry, not only possessing an independent interest of its 
own, but closely connected with that of the national literature. 

Of the greater Persian poets four only are mentioned by name 
—Firdausi, ‘Umar Khaiydm, Sa‘df, and Hafiz, and all such 
mention is incidental, except where they are favoured with the 
barest outline of biography. ‘Umar Khaiydm’s want of ortho- 
doxy is perhaps one of the causes that, as pointed out in the 
chapter ‘ from Meshed to Tehran,’ his grave lies neglected, in 
a ‘waste of weeds.’ Nizdmi, ‘Attar, Jalalu’d-din Rimi, Hatifi, 
and Jami, have not even received from Mr. Curzon the distinc- 
tion of notice or allusion of any kind : yet these and some others 
not named have undoubtedly exercised an influence on the 
character of their compatriots—direct, as regards their readers ; 
indirect, as affecting the ordinary Persian. But all Persians, as 
a rule, love poetry, and the attendant who stands behind the 
English Agha’s chair at dinner, in his quarters at Tehran or 
Ispahan, is as capable of correcting his master’s misquotations 
from the native poets (should such a contingency arise) as his 
master would be of regulating his English valet’s aspirates, 
when dropped or misused at home. If any country is wedded 
to its literature, it is Persia. Its language has been a quasi- 
French for all Asiatic peoples as far east as the Himalayas, and 
has supplied a medium of expression to the chronicler and his- 
torian in a prose which has adapted itself to the tastes of 
Afghans and Indians far beyond the confines of Nasru’d-din’s 
dominions. Its poetry has gained an extraordinary reputation 
East and West, and has undoubtedly reached a much loftier 
standard than that of the Ottoman Turks, who in many instances 
are mere imitators of their Eastern neighbours. 

But the lesson to be learnt from the Persian poets is not 
confined to a literary appreciation of the esthetic and beautiful. 
It is one which involves insight into the national character. 
The hackneyed story which opens the Gulistan of Sa‘df is not 
only citable as a specimen of style, for the whole book—a 
graceful prose, freely admitting, in its progression, the distich 
or other form of interpolated verse, after the fashion of the 
old French vaudeville—but it provides a key to the Persian 
disposition. A king orders the death of a prisoner. The con- 
demned man, in return, uses insulting expressions. To the 
despot’s question as to the words used, a kindly wazér replies 
that they are from the Kurin, extolling those persons ‘ who 
bridle their anger and forgive men.’ Hereupon, a rival minister 
remarks that nothing but truth should be told to kings, and that 
the man had used abusive language. The king then rejoins 
that the falsehood is more acceptable to him than the fact, 
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inasmuch as wise men have said that ‘a well-advised lie is 
better than a mischief-making truth.’ Translators have fitted 
the words more closely to the story by interpreting the expres- 
sion as ‘a lie, resulting in conciliation, is better than a truth- 
producing trouble ;’ but the application of the moral is practi- 
cally an argument in favour of expediency, and such is the sense 
in which it has become engrained in the local code of morals. 
Fatalism—understood in its doctrinal acceptation as resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will—is invested by the skill of the poet with 
a charm which endears it to the votary of Islam. It is not 
unreasonable to assume that in numerous instances the well-read 
Muhammadan gentleman, on the occasion of the loss of relatives 
or friends, of position or means, or generally under any calami- 
ties, finds comfort in the writings of his native bards, independ- 
ently of his Kurdn and the preaching of Mullas; while the Safi 
will at all times regard more than one of those bards themselves 
in the light of spiritual guides, apart from and even superior to 
conventional teachers. On the other hand, the less instructed 
or lower-class Persian, following the lead of his better educated 
countrymen, derives solace in affliction from the quotations which 
he has (as just explained) acquired by ear, though he may be 
unable to analyse or interpret the texts to which they belong. 
Many besides Arabic scholars are aware, that the literal 
meaning of Islém is a state or condition in which a believer 
becomes resigned to the will of God, and that a Muslim is one 
who is so resigned. To the Safi, the Masnavi of Jalalu’d-din 
Rimi, the moral lessons of Sa‘df, the lyric odes of Hafiz, and 
the poems of Jami, which are fairly orthodox on that head— 
whatever may be said for ‘Umar Khaiyam—are held in such 
esteem that they have been termed the ‘ Scriptures’ of his sect. 
We read, for instance, in one of Jalalu’d-din’s delightful 
poems the story of separated lovers who, by dint of persistent 
effort, effect a long-wished-for reunion. The heroine, a village 
maiden, has been given over by her parents to be the unwilling 
bride of a monarch, who, in compassion for her wretchedness 
and consequent sickness, releases her from the engagement. 
When she rejoins her lover, the youth falls ill ; he loses his good 
looks through sickness; love on the maiden’s part grows cold, 
and the spell is broken. The following passage from the late 
Professor Palmer’s free but felicitous version of the story, clearly 
implies that it would have been better had the lovers practised 
resignation and remained in their original state of separation :— 
‘ Herein behold a wondrous mystery ; 
The simple Soul hath wasted all her love 
On earthly things that fade away and die, 
Nor heedeth aught of better things above, 
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Till Reason smites the idol down, to prove 
How foul may be the thing for which she prays. 
Ye know not how the immortal counsels move, 
And yet ye say this is no just God’s ways,— 
He heals the mind, ’tis true, but her beloved He slays.’ 


Sa‘df we need not quote a second time. Hafiz utters many 
sentiments like this :— 


‘Contented remain with thy lot: the wrinkle of sorrow smoothe o’er : 
For neither to you nor to me, of choice is thrown open the door.’ 


Jimi might be largely quoted; but two short lines will 
suffice, from a recent rendering :— 


‘I wait and am contented with whatever comes from Thee; 
* a” * * *” = 


Hoping for Thy favours and not exacting them.’ 


Above all, perhaps, the Persian delights in the mysticism 
which his poets have imparted to religion. It may be said that 
he quite venerates the Safi lyrists for an ambiguity which 
supplies him with excuse for his own shortcomings. Nearly 
half a century ago a story was current (on the authority, it was 
said, of Father Prout) that the full-length portrait of George IV. 
in his coronation robes, which had been presented to Pope 
Pius LX. and placed in some well-known building in Rome to 
which the public were admitted, was perforce transferred to 
some quiet nook or corner, owing to the action of the contadini. 
These simple folks, attracted by the colours and imposing 
character of the picture, could not conceive that it was other 
than an object of worship, and prostrated themselves before 
it as they were in the habit of doing before less conspicuous 
representations of holy men. In like manner does the Persian 
regard the mysticism of his poets. As a brilliancy of outward 
show dazzles the eye, so does the charm of words musically 
strung together entrance the ear, and meaning becomes of 
secondary consideration. The more serious reader or hearer— 
for Persians love to listen gregariously—acknowledges a figure 
of speech in the maiden and her tresses, the cup and the cup- 
bearer, the tavern and the tapster, for which he is content to 


signify his respect, no less profound because beyond his appre- 

hension ; while his less sober-minded fellow-countryman, in no 

wise seeking an exceptional interpretation of words which are 

congenial to him dn their everyday sense, is grateful for the 

license afforded him to be self-indulgent, and loudly lauds his 

national bard for his exquisite —- In any case there can 
e 


be no complete portrait of the Persian, in high or low estate, 


_ without 
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without a Sa‘df or Hafiz, or one of his popular poets in the 
foreground of the properties around him. 

Mr. Curzon has been so generally successful, and exercised so 
sound a discrimination in his transliteration of native names 
and words, that there is great hope he may become in time a 
convert to the only true system, that of giving to every letter 
its determined equivalent in English, making due allowance 
for native pronunciation. His error, at present, is to attach 
more value to conventional spelling than it deserves, and, in so 
doing, to give a predominance to foreign (i.e. non-Persian) over 
native orthography, and even to perpetuate error where accuracy 
would have been simple of attainment. We are not going to 
hold him responsible for the anomalous bazaar, but how such a 
word was ever admitted into our vocabulary we are at a loss to 
discover. The double a is inexplicable under any rule but that 
of reckless precedent, and to an English eye cannot but suggest 
disfigurement, Strictly, the word should be written bdzdr, with 
two sharply-accented d’s, being compounded of the Persian adverb 
baz, ‘again,’ and dr the root of the verb dwirdan, ‘to bring’ : 
possibly signifying a constant import of articles, or having 
reference to exchange and mart. ‘The two d’s are the same, nor 
does the pronunciation of one or the other necessarily convey a 
‘bleating’ sound. Its introduction into ‘ Persia and the Persian 
Question’ is not surprising. But we should have liked to find 
throughout the book a less frequent substitution of the letter e 
for a short & in words such as Derbend, Deregez, Jebel, Meshed, 
Nemek, and many more, which represent Turkish rather than 
Persian pronunciation. Again, if Kirman be written Kerman 
(Index, &c.), why should not Firman (p. 461, vol. i.) have been 
Ferman? We prefer thei in both cases, As for the Arabic w,now 
commonly expressed for Persian words by v (as in Merv, Vizier, 
&c.), Mr. Curzon has very properly admitted the genuine letter 
in Mutawali (p. 160, vol. i.) and other instances, but he has 
lost sight of these good resolves more than once in a thoroughly 
Arabic proper name such as Moaviyeh (p. 134, vol. ii.). Con- 
sidering the bulk of the whole work, its author may be fairly 
congratulated on the orthographical accuracy of its transcription 
of Eastern words. 

But this is a very small portion of the credit due to him for 
a publication which, for all practical purposes, can scarcely 
fail to take rank as the best and most complete book of refer- 
ence on modern Persia which we possess in any European 
language. The illustrations, if not in all cases new, are 
excellent and appropriate. 
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Art. VII.—1. Aitchison’s Collection of Treaties, Engagements, 
and Sanads relating to India. Revised edition. Calcutta, 
1876. 

2. Papers presented to Parliament regarding the Restoration of 
Mysore. 1881. 

3. Papers relating to Manipur presented to Parliament. 1891. 


T is fortunate for the Native States of India that the delicate 
mechanism of their relations with the paramount Power 

has not been exposed to the disturbing influence of party 
politics. Their preservation has dominated British policy 
almost throughout the nineteenth century, notwithstanding the 
vicissitudes of the Company’s rule, and the quinquennial 
changes of Viceregal office. Surface currents have swept away 
here and there a country principality; but the tide of public 
opinion has uniformly advanced in the direction marked out by 
Parliament in the thirty-third year of the reign of George III. 
Its declaration that ‘ schemes of extension of dominion in India 
are repugnant to the wish, the honour, and the policy of this 
nation,’ was solemnly re-affirmed in the Statute 21 & 22 Vict. 
cap. cvi., which declared that ‘all treaties made by the said 
Company shall be binding on Her Majesty.’ Yet no careful 
student of Indian history needs to be reminded of the tempta- 
tions to annexation which each generation has offered, at one 
time arising from breach of engagements by the Native States, 
at another time due to pressing financial wants, and now in the 
present day suggested by advocates of benevolent coercion. 
Resistance to such suggestions, supported by something more 
solid than plausible reasons, seemed to be beyond the strength 
of the Company. Their own trusted officers were not less 
apprehensive of failure than their anonymous opponents in the 
press. In 1832 Sir John Malcolm addressed the Secretary to 
the India Board on the ‘too general impression that our 
sovereignty is incompatible with the maintenance of Native 
princes and chiefs. 1 shall not stop to examine into the truth 
or otherwise of the notion that we have sought occasion to 
reduce our allies to the condition of stipendiaries. It is in 
many cases untrue, and in all cases exaggerated ; but it is very 
general, and forms one of the most popular grounds of com- 
bination against our power.’ Seven years later the writer of an 
article in the ‘ British and Foreign Review’ boldly declared, 
‘that it is not the object of the Company that the independence 
of the Native States should continue: its desire seems pretty 
plainly to work their subversion.’ The events of the last fifty 
years have put the suspicions that racked the minds of our fore- 
fathers 
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fathers out of date. The scrupulous observance by the Queen’s 
Ministers and her Viceroys of our engagements with the country 
princes of India, needs no stronger testimony than the enumera- 
tion of the last census, which places sixty-six millions of the 
Indian population under Native rule. The generosity of Lord 
Ellenborough, when on the 29th of December, 1843, the 
victories of Punniar and Maharajpur avenged the attack made 
by the troops of Gwalior on the British army, and placed the 
territories of Sindhia at his feet, is repeated in several subse- 
quent object lessons which the feudatory States perfectly under- 
stand. The restitution of Mysore to its present ruler, the 
additions made to the territories of Hyderabad and Gwalior 
after the Mutiny, the installation of the present Gaekwar after 
the trial and deposition of Mulharrao, and finally the recent 
investiture of a young Raja of Manipur, afford the best practical 
guarantee that British power is exerted, not to destroy, but to 
maintain the sovereign rights of the Indian princes. We trust 
that this continuity of a salutary policy will not be endangered 
by the growing tendency of public opinion, both inside and 
outside of the walls of Parliament, to interfere with systems of 
administration which do not commend themselves to British 
ideas. At any rate, the possibility of such a risk lends special 
interest to a study of the cordial relations which subsist 
between the Government of India in its Foreign Department 
and the 692 sovereigns or chieftains who recognize the British 
suzerainty over them. 

The relations of the Government of India with foreign affairs: 
have a wider reach than is generally known. The ordinary 
tourist is indeed not slow to observe that he must change his 
notions of geography as well as his sky, as he passes the coral- 
fringed, volcanic island of Perim, or sets foot on the inhospit- 
able slopes of the fortress of Aden; for he learns that under an 
Act of Parliament, passed in the thirty-third year of Her 
Majesty’s reign, they are part of the territories under the 
Government of Bombay. But he is probably not aware that 
behind the rock more than 4000 square miles of Arabia lie 
under British protection, whilst a further journey to the ‘ Horn 
of Africa’ must be undertaken before the western limits of 
the supervision of the Indian Foreign Office can be reached. 
‘Ogaden caravans find safety within the British protectorate on 
the Somali Coast, and the Esa and Dolbahanta warriors lay 
aside their arms as they approach the flag of the Indian Govern- 
ment that flies over Berbera, Bulhar, and Zeyla. Before the 
political agents stationed at those African ports tribal feuds are 


composed, and the Bedouins from the highlands of the Ogo 
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country descend to lay their complaints before the just and 
impartial white officer of the Indian Government. Throvgh 
the Hadramaunt on the South Arabian coast and along both 
shores of the Persian Gulf, through Sistan, Biluchistan, and 
Afghanistan, the authority of the Viceroy of India is felt; 
until across the Indian peninsula the Shan States between 
China and Siam mark the eastern limit of a political control 
which stretches from the 44th degree of longitude east of Green- 
wich to the 102nd degree beyond the banks of the river Mekong. 
It was only in 1867 that the charge of the Strait Settlements 
was transferred to the Colonial Office; but with the affairs of 
Siam the Government of India still retains some measure of 
direct concern. 

It is not our present purpose to undertake an examination of 
Indian foreign policy over this vast area. It is sufficient to 
concentrate attention on the position of the feudatory States of 
India in subordinate alliance with Her Majesty, and to examine 
the principles which govern the relations of the British autho- 
rities with the 692 States which lie beyond the reach of the 
Indian legislature. The largest of them is Hyderabad, with an 
area of 82,698 square miles, or a little less than England and 
Ireland combined, and a population of 11,537,040 souls. The 
smallest of the Protected States occupies an area of less than 
10 square miles; and one of the most striking proofs of the 
moderation and fidelity to engagements exhibited by the para- 
mount Power in its dealings with the princes of India, is the 
large number of petty States which remain under its protection. 
Direct relations are maintained by the Supreme Government 
with Baroda, Hyderabad, Kashmir, Mysore, Nipal, and with 
the Central Indian and Rajputana agencies, numbering alto- 
gether 170 separate States. The Government of Madras has 
relations with only five States, whilst the Governor of Bombay 
has direct dealings with 362 chiefs. Thirty States in Bengal, 
and thirty-four in the Punjab, are under the political control of 
the Lieutenant-Governors. The Chief Commissioners of Burmah, 
Assam, and the Central Provinces are responsible for the con- 
duct of British relations with the rest. But in all cases the 
Viceroy exercises strict supervision over the dealings of the 
local authorities with the semi-sovereign States throughout the 
Empire; and Parliament has accentuated this control by giving 
to him alone the power to conclude treaties or engagements witlz 
the Native States.* In practice the authority of the Supreme 

Government 





_* The Native States or group of Native States under one agency, excluding 
Sikkim, Manipur, and the Assam States, of which statistics are not available, and 
excluding. 
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Government must be awaited before the terms of fresh treaties 
are discussed with a Native State; before a succession is form- 
ally recognized ; or any penalties for gross misrule or breach of 
engagement are enforced. Advocates of a policy of decentral- 
ization have usually admitted that some exception must be made 
in the conduct of Imperial affairs with the country princes. 
The united efforts of both the local and the central Government 
are needed to preserve a just and a uniform administration of 
the political agencies. ‘The intricate patchwork of British and 
foreign jurisdictions in each Province, the essentially local 
character of the fiscal and other administrative problems that 
arise, and the necessity for a prompt surrender of criminals or 
suppression of disturbances which might spread into British 
territory, require the experience and the intervention of the 
responsible local authority. On the other hand, uniformity of 
policy and an impartial treatment of the difficulties which arise 
are best secured by submission to the final decisions of the 
Government of India. The late Sir George Campbell, in his 
book on ‘Modern India,’ observed that ‘hardly one of the 
Native Powers had so ancient or legitimate an origin as our- 
selves; that many of them were established by us; and that 
many of those nominal princes, who draw their largest political 
stipends from our treasuries, are not ancient, national, or rightful 
rulers.’ There is much truth in this description. Desolating 





excluding Nipal, Khelat, and Las Beyla, which lie beyond the scope of the 
present article, contain the following population according to the latest informa- 
tion, viz. :— 
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North-Western Provinces States 
Burmah States 


5,109 | 792,493 
40,000(about) 372,969 


Ruling or mediatized Chiefs. | (Squ are hilee), Population, 1891. 
Rajputana Agency . ‘ : . - | 130,268 12,016,102 
Hyderabad ° ‘ ° ° ° ° 82,698 11,537,040 
Central India Agency ‘ ° ° - | 77,808 10,318,812 
Bombay States : ‘ . ‘ - | 69,045 8,059,298 
Mysore . . > . ‘ - | 28,082 4,943,604 
Punjab States . , . . ° - | 88,299 4,263,280 
Madras States. . ‘ > ‘ 4 9,609 3,700,622 
Bengal States . ‘ é ‘ ‘ - 35, 834 3,296,379 
Jammu and Kashmir ‘ > ‘ 80,900(about), 2,543,952. 
Baroda . . es 8,226 2,415,396 
Central Provinces States . | 29,435 2,160,511 
| 





| 635,313 | 66,420,456 





It may be added that the total area of British India, including the Protected 
States, is 1,587,100 square miles, with a population of 287 millions. 
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war and the disintegration of society were the foundations upon 
which the political settlement of India was undertaken by a 
foreign invader. The Company’s decree in favour of peace and 
order created sovereignties, and conferred a title upon rebels 
from the authority of the Emperor of Delhi, upon swashbucklers 
from Afghanistan or the Mekran coast, on commanders of ban- 
ditti, on the favourites and menials of the Peshwa. The country 
princes thus suddenly elevated possessed no hereditary capacity 
for rule. The single career of war, in which they had risen to 
fame, was for ever closed to them. They had in many cases no 
claim upon the allegiance of their subjects. A signal from the 
Company’s representative at their courts would have raised up 
a rival, or even a rightful, claimant to the throne. That annex- 
ation has been avoided is in a large measure due to the control 
which the Supreme Government in India, and the central 
authority in London, habitually exercised upon the conduct of 
its political affairs by each local or provincial Government. 

lt must not be supposed that one uniform policy was laid 
down and pursued without interruption from the commence- 
ment of our first contact with the Native States. On the 
contrary, several methods were tried and failed. Each experi- 
ment left its mark upon the treaty map of India, and it is 
impossible to understand the relations of the country princes to 
Her Majesty’s Government without examining their historic 
development. For this purpose it is unnecessary to go back to 
the earliest agreement made by the ‘ merchants of Surat’ in 1612 
with the Governor of that place, or even to the engagements 
made with the piratical chief of Colaba in 1730 for the pro- 
tection of the Company’s ships and commerce. . The treaty of 
1757 with Seraja Daola, after the capture of Calcutta, may be 
taken as the starting-point of the Company’s territorial nego- 
ciations with the princes of India. From that date three distinct 
periods may be distinguished in the development of the con- 
tractual tie, by which the Queen’s allies are now bound in 
cordial union with their protector. Each period is marked by 
the evolution of a new principle, and by a corresponding altera- 
tion in the form, as well as the matter, of the treaties or 
engagements concluded. The first period covers fifty-seven 
years, ending with 1813. The engagements of this period bear 
the impression of the struggle for existence which the Company 
maintained. Their terms exhibit an extreme deference to the 
susceptibilities of the country princes, who are treated as equal 
allies and subjects of international law. It is a period of reci- 
procal alliances, ending in the conviction that the allies could 
not be trusted, and that an avoidance of treaties was the only 
way 
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way to escape the consequences of breach of engagement, such 
as annexation or partial confiscation, The second period com- 
mences with 1814 and lasts until the Mutiny. In this interval, 
experience proves that a policy of non-intervention was as 
dangerous as the fiction that the States of India are independent 
nations. The treaty map of India is accordingly filled in; but 
a position of subordinate isolation is conceded to the ruling 
chiefs. Their rights of negociation and legation are taken from 
them ; their duties for the defence of the Empire are prescribed ; 
and the political settlement of India by a superior overlord is 
undertaken. The third period commences with the suppression 
of the Mutiny. In the words of Lord Canning, ‘ The Crown of 
England stands forth the unquestioned ruler and paramount 
Power in all India, and is brought face to face with its feuda- 
tories. There is a reality in the suzerainty of the Sovereign of 
England which has never before existed, and which is not only 
felt, but eagerly acknowledged by the chiefs.’ The greater 
security of British dominion produces a reaction against the 
caution which in the preceding period regarded subordinate 
isolation as the keynote of our policy. A higher conception of 
the union prevails, and the phrase of co-operation gains admis- 
sion into the treaties with the Native States. It is impossible 
to appreciate either the present position, or the future prospects, 
of the Indian princes, without marking the distinction between 
these three periods through which the high contracting parties 
have passed. 

The events which followed the conclusion of the treaty of 
1757 afforded the earliest object lesson in the difficulty which 
the Company subsequently experienced from the faithlessness 
of their allies. On the 5th of August, 1756, Seraja Daola cap- 
tured Calcutta. The tragedy of ‘the Black Hole’ ensued, and 
on the 9th of February, 1757, Clive concluded a treaty which 
the Nawab signed seven times ‘ in the presence of God and his 
Prophet.’ A few months afterwards Seraja Daola made common 
cause with the Company’s enemies against them, and his perfidy 
was avenged on the field of Plassey. This was no isolated 
instance of bad faith. Montesquieu has playfully remarked 
that ‘every nation has a law of nations; even the Iroquois, 
who eat their prisoners, have one.’ The British authorities in 
every part of India soon found that their allies entertained very 
distorted notions whether of natural or of international law. 
In the south, Tippu Sultan opened intrigues with the French 
and the Marathas before the ink on the Treaty of Seringapatam, 
dated the 18th of March, 1792, was dry. In Central India, 
Sindhia, having promised on the 5th of November, _ to 

admit 
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admit a garrison into the fort at Asirgarh, secretly instructed 
the Governor to obey the Peshwa, who was then at war with 
the British, Two years before this, Gangadhar Shastri, the 
delegate of one of the Company’s allies, and holding the safe- 
conduct of the British authorities, had been murdered in the 
precincts of the holy shrine of Pandarpur. Something of the 
old faithlessness with which our countrymen had to deal still 
lingers about the more backward of the Native States, and the 
tragic fate of Mr. Quinton at Manipur recalls the difficulties 
under which the treaty map of India was filled in. It is evi- 
dent that up to the year 1813 no alliances were made which 
could possibly be avoided. Parliament in its wisdom sought 
in 1793 to check the treaty-making power of the Governor- 
General and the presidency Governors; and except under the 
pressure of imminent war, the servants of the Company exer- 
cised self-restraint in extending their alliances with the country 
princes. The suppression of piracy on the western coast, the 
defeat of Amir Khan in Central India, and the protection 
accorded to the Sikh chiefs of Sirhind, required the forma! 
justification of the Court of Directors as ‘ measures of defensive 
policy which could not be deemed a violation of the law.’ At 
the close of last century the scheme of the Company’s eastern 
dominion included the acquisition of Penang, the cession of 
Ceylon, a commercial treaty with Burmah, and the establish- 
ment of relations with Maskat, Persia, and Aden. But with 
all its ambitious schemes of diplomacy and conquest, the Com- 
pany never ceased to impress upon its Governor-Generals a 
policy of non-intervention in India. Treaties of alliance already 
made were dissolved, and numerous overtures for protection 
were refused. The British engagement with Nipal was can- 
celled in 1804. Protection was withdrawn by Lord Cornwallis 
from Jeypur, and from several States in Bombay. A cry for 
help from Bhopal in 1809 was disregarded, and a treaty con- 
cluded by the Bombay Government with Mir Ghulam Ali of 
Sind was disavowed. The struggle for existence with Tippu 
in the south had brought about the triple alliance with the 
Nizam and the Peshwa; but as the Directors began to realize 
its consequences, and to receive intimation of the extension of 
negociations with the Central Indian chiefs, which followed 
that alliance, they recoiled, and sought safety in a policy of 
inaction. By these means it happened that in the year 1813 
almost the whole of the Rajputana agency, a considerable por- 
tion of the Central India agency, Sind, and several principalities 
in Bombay, the Northern States of the Punjab, Tehri, Kashmir, 
and the tributary States of the Central Provinces, remained 
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outside the sphere of the Company’s alliance or political 
control. 

The problem of attaching the country princes to British rule 
had not yet been solved. Mutual alliances with the sonorous 
phrases of international law had been established with the 
Native ‘Courts’ in Southern and Central India, with ‘ His 
Excellency the Vizier Nabob’ of Oudh, and with a few other 
prominent States in the North of India. But with the Rajput 
houses and the principalities on the North-West the Government 
of India had no relations, Failure was stamped alike on what 
the Company had undertaken and on what they had refrained 
from undertaking. The weight of treaty obligations was more 
than the allied sovereigns could bear, whilst the exclusion of 
the rest from the British alliance was already working their 
ruin. Of the most conspicuous of the princes with whom 
mutual alliances were concluded between 1756 and 1813, the 
Peshwa, the Nabob of Oudh, the Nabob of the Carnatic, the 
family of Tippu Sultan, and the Raja of Coorg soon rendered 
themselves liable to the severe penalties of international law. 
The rock on which the Oudh kingdom foundered in 1856 was 
the Treaty of Lucknow, dated the 10th of November, 1801. 
The proclamation which announced, in 1834, the annexation of 
Coorg, recited the outrages committed ‘upon the established 
rules of all civilized nations.’ It was fortunate for the States 
with which treaties were concluded in the period which we are 
now about to consider, that the fiction of equality was abandoned, 
and the principle of subordinate isolation introduced. While 
the case stood thus, with the chiefs admitted into alliance before 
1813, the position of affairs with the rest was even less satis- 
factory. ‘The stronger rulérs preyed on their weaker neigh- 
bours; and India, beyond the pale of the British protection, 
became the gathering ground for the tempest which was to 
shatter the policy of non-intervention which Lord Cornwallis 
had so faithfully but unwisely pursued. 

Fortunately at this crisis in Indian history the destinies of 
the Empire were entrusted to the strong and sagacious counsels 
of the Earl of Moira, afterwards known as the Marquis of 
Hastings. The Pindari war, which changed the treaty map 
of India, was the product at compound interest of the Company’s 
domestic and foreign policies. Its firm rule had driven from 
its settled districts the banditti and professional murderers who 
had infested the country. Its refusal to settle the Native States 
on its frontier found for these disturbers of the public peace a 
secure base of operations close to the borders of British India. 
In 1815, the Pindaris crossed the Narbada river, passed the 
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valley of the Tapti, and returned along the Godaveri laden with 
booty. In 1816 they appeared in Masulipatam, and pursued 
their course marked with the violation of women and the most 
savage excesses of uncivilized war. The entire village of 
Guntur sacrificed itself in the flames of incendiarism to escape 
dishonour and mutilation. With the campaigns which followed, 
we have no immediate concern, but the political results achieved 
were not less successful than the victories won by our arms. 
In the space of a few years, the treaty map of India was filled 
in, and the watchword of the new foreign policy was no longer 
equality, but subordinate isolation. The conclusion of the 
treaty with Nipal left the Marquis Wellesley free to under- 
take the great task of political settlement, with which his fame 
is mainly associated. Grasping the situation, he proceeded 
straight to the Court of Sindhia, and repaired the error com- 
mitted by his prédecessor in 1805. By the treaty of Mustafa- 
poor, the Company had shown its insensibility to duty by 
engaging to enter into no treaty with Jodhpur, Meywar, and 
other Rajput States. The new treaty of 1817 abrogated and 
annulled that unwise restriction on the British right of negocia- 
tion, and compelled the ruler of Gwalior to co-operate in the 
extermination of the Pindaris. Not a moment was then lost in 
completing the work thus begun, and in bringing other States 
into subordinate relations with the Government of India. 
Bhopal was admitted on the 8th of March, 1818, into the 
alliance of the Honourable East India Company, on conditions 
of subordinate isolation, It acknowledged ‘the supremacy of 
the British Government, and agreed ‘to have no connexion 
with other chiefs and States,’ Similar terms were offered and 
most readily accepted by the Rajputana States, and no less 
than 200 treaties, engagements, and Sanads were concluded 
with the Native States of India between the years 1817 and 
1820. On the retirement of Lord Hastings in 1823, the whole 
of Rajputana, Central India, and the Bombay States, including 
Baroda, were brought within the sphere of the Company’s pro- 
tectorate. There remained, however, one gap in the contractual 
network of India, which was again destined to prove to the 
successors of Lord Hastings the impracticability of a policy of 
non-intervention. In the first period of Indian treaties, as 
already sketched, Ranjit Singh had been placed by the treaty of 
Lahore, dated April 25, 1809, on the ‘footing of the most 
favoured Powers.’ It would have been better for him if his 
relations with the Company had not involved that pleasant 
fiction, but had expressed his true position of subordinate 
isolation. On his death in 1839, his successor was unable to 
restrain 
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restrain the armed garrison of 82,000 soldiers, which the Lion 
of the Punjab had felt it only due to his kingly position to 
maintain. The Cis-Sutlej chiefs were under the protection of 
the Company, and they, as well as the British districts which 
suffered from the aggressions of the undisciplined army of the 
Punjab, demanded the interference of Lord Hardinge. The 
Governor-General’s proclamation of December 13th, 1845, 
undertook to punish these ‘violators of treaties and disturbers 
of the public peace:’ and the final results were the creation of 
the Kashmir State under a Hindu ruler, who acknowledged the 
supremacy of the British Government; the inclusion of the 
Punjab Native States in the treaty map; and a new treaty 
with the Lahore Government, of which the terms of subordinate 
co-operation were in marked contrast with the favoured-nation 
clause in previous treaties. 

The third period of Indian treaties, upon which we now enter, 
has been rich in a class of engagements for which the defensive 
alliances of the first period or the political settlements of the 
second period afforded little opening. A new idea was to 
be engrafted upon the foreign policy of the Government of India. 
The suppression of the Mutiny had exhibited the power of 
Great Britain, and the Queen had given her loyal allies the 
most solemn assurances of her royal protection. The concep- 
tion of a united India demanded something more than a recog- 
nition of subordination and a paralysis of isolation. The 
prospect of a vital organic union of the country princes with the 
Government of India could only be attained by infusing the 
spirit of co-operation into the minds of the reassured and con- 
tented princes of the Native States. The first step was to reward 
those who had been steadfast in their alliance. By treaty fresh 
territories were added to Hyderabad, Gwalior, and Nipal. By 
Sanads, or imperial grants, many other States were similarly 
rewarded. The celebrated Sanads of adoption, issued by Lord 
Canning to ruling chiefs, to which some additions have since 
been made by Lord Lansdowne, forcibly brought home to 180 
States the assurance ‘that their governments should be per- 
petuated, and the representation and dignity of their houses 
continued. Then commenced a series of negociations intended 
to promote the common welfare. Arrangements for the relief 
of trade from transit duties, for facilitating the extradition of 
criminals, for extending railways by securing a continuity of juris- 
diction upon them, and for promoting a uniform policy in regard 
to opium and intoxicating drinks, occupy the chief place in the 
treaties and engagements concluded between 1858 and the 
present time. Much remains to be done, but at least a ~ 
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gulf has been fixed between the aim of Parliament to restrict 
alliances with the country princes in 1793, and the offer of 
partnership in the moral and material progress of the Empire 
which is now extended to all of them. 

In considering the relations which at present subsist between 
the Protected States of India and their paramount ally, the 
reader must constantly revert to the growth of the treaty map, 
as it has been traced through each of these periods. The 
subjects of the Queen’s allies in India are not British subjects, 
and the power of legislating for them is not vested in the legis- 
lative councils of the Empire. There is no Supreme Court whose 
writs can run in the territories of the Nizam, or even in those of 
the least important of the petty Rajas. So far, the first con- 
nexion of the Company with its allies, and the phraseology of 
its earliest engagements borrowed from the intercourse of 
nations, has stamped upon these principalities the impression 
of sovereignty. But the second period of British negociations 
has left no doubt as to the partial and highly specialized 
character of their sovereign rights, Sir Henry Maine, writing 
on this subject, observes :— 

‘This indivisibility of sovereignty, though it belongs to Austin’s 
system, does not belong to international law. The powers of 
sovereigns are a bundle or collection of powers, and they may be 
separated one from another. Thus, a ruler may administer civil and 
criminal justice; may make laws for his subjects and for his terri- 
tory ; may exercise power over life and death, and may levy taxes 
and dues: but nevertheless he may be debarred from making war and 
peace, and from having foreign relations with any authority outside 
his territory. This, in point of fact, is the exact condition of the 
Native States of India.’ 


The phrase of ‘ subordinate isolation,’ introduced by Lord 
Hastings into his treaties, concisely expresses these restrictions in 
the case of the principalities admitted by him into alliance, and 
of those whose previous engagements were modified by him. 
But there are to this day States in India whose treaties, dating 
from the last century, have not been recast to suit either a policy 
of isolation, or one of co-operation in a common welfare. How 
then, it may be asked, could Parliament, in its statute regarding 
the Slave-trade, declare without any reservation in 1876, that 
‘the several princes and States of India in alliance with Her 
Majesty have no connexions, engagements, or communications 
with foreign Powers’? The answer must be given in the 
words of Cervantes—‘ Every one is the son of his own works.’ 
The relations of parties to each other are a question of fact, and 
every agreement must be read with the reservation rebus sic 
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stantibus. It becomes therefore a matter of importance to 
examine the phases through which the intercourse of the British 
Power with its allies has passed. The smallest States in India, 
and those which entered for the first time into engagements with 
their protector in the second period of our historical retrospect, 
have benefited by the traditions and policy of the former period. 
Their sovereignty has been tacitly assumed, whilst their rights 
of negociation have been specifically withheld. Conversely, the 
larger States, or those with whom no fresh agreements were made 
in the second period, have at least passed through the years from 
1814 to 1858, and have by tacit consent or consistent acqui- 
escence accepted the altered circumstances. So, too, with the 
third period of the British connexion with the Queen’s allies. 
All have accepted subjection to the Crown of England, and 
received with acclamation the Sanads of adoption, and the 
guarantee of royal protection. ‘They have invariably submitted 
their regular successions for confirmation, and their disputes for 
settlement. They have enjoyed the benefit of British treaties, 
and received protection against invasion, encroachment, or even 
rebellion. The development of commerce, the extension of 
railways and postal systems, the improvement of harbours, and 
the enjoyment of a large share in the material progress of British 
India have been gratefully accepted by them. The consequences 
must be recognized ; and as they have enjoyed the fruits of 
friendship and union for the common defence and the public 
welfare, so they must perform their duties as members of the 
system to which they belong. 

We have found it necessary to dwell upon the historical 
evolution of Indian treaties, because an exclusive study of the 
treaty obligations of each State would convey an incorrect idea 
of its relations with the paramount Power. There are very few 
principalities whose engagements have been recast in a complete 
instrument revised in recent years. The restitution of Native 
rule to Mysore enabled Lord Ripon in 1881 to detail, in a series 
of twenty-four Articles, the rights and obligations of that 
important State. Few public documents can claim greater 
attention. But for the interpretation of British engagements 
with other States, the true character of their relations must be 
determined by fact as well as by documentary evidence. Cir- 
cumstances altering the relative positions of the contracting 

arties have occurred in the past and must recur in the future. 
To apply to these altered circumstances an unalterable rule of 
action would be neither reasonable, nor faithful to the spirit of 
British treaties. More than once in Indian history have its 
country princes congratulated themselves on a kindly breach of 
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engagement, and on a departure from the Company’s guarantee— 
‘not to interfere in the internal management of the Maharaja’s 
country.” They have been saved from rebellion by timely 
intervention, and from the fate of Oudh and Coorg, by a 
generous application of the principle to which Tennyson 
refers : 
‘ And since my oath was ta’en for public use, 
‘I broke the letter of it, to keep the sense.’ 


But although it may be admitted that annexation has been 
avoided by a reasonable interpretation of Indian treaties, the 
binding force of those instruments must never be overlooked. 
Since the passing of the statute of William IV. in 1833, the 
Company concluded their negociations as trustees for the 
Crown. A quarter of a century afterwards Her Majesty accepted 
their engagements as binding on herself. It would be folly to 
depreciate the influence of usage and tacit consent upon these 
contracts, or to attempt to interpret them without reference to 
the context which history supplies, but the good faith of the 
country demands a scrupulous observance of them, and a 
cautious, as well as a reasonable, interpretation of them. 

Those who have taken part in the establishment and main- 
tenance of British rule in India can point to the integrity of 
692 sovereignties and chiefships as a convincing proof of 
honesty and good faith which no other country can produce. 
What is the nature of this silken tie which has preserved 
petty States from absorption by a stronger Power without the 
protection of law, or even the strict articles of a constitution? If 
the treaty engagements of each State do not define its whole 
duty, what stability can be found in usage and fact? What 
reliance can the Native rulers of India place upon the para- 
mount Power, which judges of ‘circumstances’? These 
— can best be answered by examining the ordinary 

ealings of the Governments of India with the country 
princes in matters of negociations, of common defence, and 
of the common welfare. We shall endeavour to place before 
our readers a sketch of British relations with the internal 
States of the Indian Empire in reference to these three prime 
objects of mutual intercourse. 

By formal engagement with the larger States of India and 
by established usage with the rest of them, the British 
Goveinment acts in all international or interstatzi concerns for 
the Queen’s allies, It binds and it protects them by its 
treaties, it issues passports to their subjects when they go 
abroad, and it extends its consular assistance to their mercantile 
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vessels in foreign ports. The corresponding obligations of the 
country princes are reproduced in the Mysore Sanad, trans- 
mitted by Lord Ripon on the Ist of March, 1881, to the 
Maharaja Chamrajendra Wadiar Bahadur, in these terms of 
Article XI. :— 


‘The Maharaja of Mysore shall abstain from interference in the 
affairs of any other State or Power, and shall have no communication 
or correspondence with any other State or Power, or the agents or 
officers of any other State or Power, except with the previous 
sanction or through the medium of the Governor-General in Council.’ 


A similar disability is accepted by the States under the 
Constitution of the United States, On the other hand, it will 
be remembered that by the ‘ Final Act’ of the 15th of May, 1820, 
the Sovereigns of Germany were allowed to receive Residents. 
So also, under the Convention dated the 5th of November, 1815, 
‘the United States of the Ionian Islands’ might receive 
consular agents charged with the care of commercial relations. 
But the Native States of India have no rights whatsoever of 
negociation or legation. The grounds of their exclusion are 
recited in the Company’s treaty of 1800 with Hyderabad—‘as 
by the present treaty the union and friendship of the two States 
are so firmly cemented as that they may be considered one and 
the same.’ The impossibility of conceding to 700 States in 
India a right of negociation with other Powers needs no demon- 
stration ; and since the British Government has only guaranteed 
a territorial sovereignty within fixed limits, no claim to exercise 
such a right has ever been advanced. As a consequence, it 
follows that the subjects of the Native States, who are not 
British subjects in the Indian territories of the Queen, become 
British protected subjects outside their own countries. Ac- 
cordingly Parliament, by Act 39 & 40 Vict., cap. xlvi., de- 
clared and enacted in 1876, that for the purposes of certain 
Orders in Council, ‘all subjects of the several Princes and 
States in India in alliance with Her Majesty residing and being 
in the several dominions comprised in such orders are, and 
shall be deemed to be, persons enjoying Her Majesty’s pro- 
tection therein.’ In treaties with Zanzibar, Yarkand, and other 
foreign Powers, an express clause is included in favour of 
‘Natives of British protected States.’ Passports are issued to 
the subjects of Native States when they proceed on foreign 
travel ; and when vessels from Kutch or other maritime States 
trade to Mozambique or other African ports, they are entitled to 
the assistance of our consular agents. Another consequence of 
considerable importance flows from this exercise by the Viceroy 
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of an exclusive control over the external relations of his Native 
allies, Every one is familiar with the network of consular 
courts established by the Christian Powers over distant eee of 
the globe, in Turkey, on the coasts of Africa and the Persian 
Gulf, or in China and Japan, The essential differences of legal 
systems and religious feelings, which divide the West from the 
East, have compelled our Government to withdraw British 
subjects from the authority of the Native Courts. In India a 
double responsibility rests upon the local authorities. They are 
responsible for the proper trial or protection of British subjects. 
They are equally responsible to the civilized Powers of the 
West for securing for Americans and Europeans that justice 
which the Powers themselves cannot obtain by direct negociatior 
with the protected sovereigns of India. The penal law and 
the criminal procedure of many States in India would be 
intolerable to Christian nations, who are not accustomed to 
regard the cow as sacred, and who expect religious toleration. 
The British Government is thus compelled to exercise juris- 
diction over Europeans and Americans within the dominions of 
the Native States. In the same way it can only give effect to 
its extradition treaties with foreign nations, by requiring a 
prompt compliance for the surrender of any fugitive criminals 
who may escape into the protected States. It may be admitted 
that the recognition of the extra-territorial jurisdiction exercised 
by the Government of India detracts from the sovereignty of 
the country princes; and it necessarily involves the appoint- 
ment of Justices of the Peace and the establishment of political 
courts within their territories. The limitations imposed by 
treaty and custom on the States in respect of the employment of 
Europeans aim, however, at reducing such interference to a 
minimum ; and it cannot be denied that the general result of 
our policy has been to protect the princes of India from a 
dangerous conflict with foreign nations. The Native States 
have lost something of international life, but they have thereby 
escaped the danger of annexation. The sacrifice of the former 
is a small price for the preservation of internal sovereignty, and 
for immunity from the intervention of foreign nations. 

The military obligations of the protected States fill a large 
space in their several treaties. They naturally fall into two 
categories, as having reference to a state of peace or a state of 
war. Those under the former category may be again classified 
as they concern the military establishments of the States, or 
the Imperial army. The first principle which regulates their 
armaments in time of peace is em.odied in the Treaty of 
Gwalior, dated the 13th of January, 1844 :— 

* Whereas 
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‘Whereas the British Government is bound by treaty to protect 
the person of His Royal Highness, his heirs and successors, and to 
protect his dominions from foreign invasion, and to quell serious 
disturbances therein, and the army now maintained by His Highness 
is of unnecessary amount, embarrassing to His Highness’s Govern- 
tment, and the cause of disquietude to neighbouring States, it is 
agreed that the military force of all arms shall at no time exceed’ 


a strength then specified. In the Mysore engagement of 1881 
ead is taken to fix the military strength from time to time. 

nder other treaties the construction of fortresses and strong- 
holds is limited, and the importation of arms and ammunition 
has long been regulated by strict rules, In many engagements 
the enrolment of foreign mercenaries is prohibited, and in 
1819 the Kutch State engaged not to entertain any soldiers not 
natives of Kutch, In time of peace, the military requirements 
of the dependent States are fully satisfied by the maintenance 
of the reasonable dignity of the sovereign, and by the force 
needed to preserve internal order. The Imperial army is at 
hand to meet any abnormal demands of its allies, and for its 
own security and for their protection it has a right to expect 
the assistance of the Native chiefs, From the earliest days of 
its growing Empire the Company required its allies to grant it 
free rights of passage, and of occupation of any prominent 
forts, Where the British army is stationed, it follows as a 
matter of course that it must select its own cantonments, and 
carry with it such British jurisdiction and British courts as 
may be required for the discipline and good behaviour of the 
force, Supplies and provisions are purchased, but it devolves on 
the Darbar to make arrangements for meeting the requisitions 
of the garrison. In several engagements with the Rajas, it is 
laid down that duties and taxes are not to be imposed on goods 
imported into the cantonments for the use of the troops; and 
in some cases where the supplies of grass in the neighbourhood 
belong exclusively to the Darbar, lands are reserved for the 
provision of military requirements. The maintenance of the 
line of communication is secured by the reservation of a control 
over the railways and telegraphs, whilst the protection of the 
Imperial mails is guaranteed. 

The measure of co-operation due by the Native States in 
time of war has not been precisely fixed. In the case of 
Mysore, the obligation has been commuted for an annual 
subsidy, but the usual rule is thus expressed in the treaty of 
1818 with Udaipur, the principal Rajput State: ‘The troops 
of the State of Udaipur shall be furnished according to its 
means at the requisition of the British Government.’ As a 
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general proposition it is true that the British Government 
holds a blank cheque against the Queen’s allies for Imperial 
defence ; and the loyalty with which they would honour it was 
expressed to Lord Dufferin in the offer of ‘his sword made by 
His Highness the Nizam. Happily there has been no grave 
necessity for calling upon the States to co-operate with Her 
Majesty’s forces in the field. During the first period of the 
Company’s connexion with its allies, the common defence 
which led to our early treaties required precise arrangements 
as to the military aid that should be rendered. ‘Contingents’ 
were employed by the Company at the charge of their allies, 
or the States themselves equipped and maintained ‘ subsidiary 
forces’ available for service. With the suppression of the 
Pindaris and the introduction by Lord Hastings of a policy of 
subordinate isolation, restriction of the armies of the country 

inces was the main object in view. The French were no 
onger feared, and the internal peace of India was secured. 
The military duties of the Company’s allies were accordingly 
confined to the services they could render to the Imperial 
forces, and their treaty obligations in time of war were not 
called into action. With the appearance on the North-Western 
frontier of a foreign aggressor the situation may be altered; 
but there is no reason to fear that, if the necessity arises, the 
Queen’s allies will not exert themselves to the utmost of their 
resources in rendering loyal and effective co-operation in their 
own defence. The part which each will play cannot be defined 
beforehand. All cannot take the field in line with the British 
army. In some the fighting material is wanting. Others are 
exposed to dangers which will require the presence of their 
military forces at home. But all have received the British 
protection and learnt to value it. Their revenues and re- 
sources have enormously increased, and they have hitherto 
borne no part of the burthen of their common defence. When 
the time comes, the sinews of war will be found stronger than 
in any previous period of their history, and whatever scheme 
of military co-operation is devised will find both willing and 
powerful support. 

In dealing with the third great object of alliance—namely, 
the promotion of a common welfare—we open the most difficult 
chapter in the treatment of British relations with the Native 
States. The States of India were described by Sir John 
Malcolm as royal instruments of British rule, and he regarded 
‘toleration of what we deem misrule, and the conciliation of 
those who possess the hereditary attachment of the people,’ as 
essential to the success of our policy. Many of the treaties of 
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India were negociated by that able officer, and they bear the 
impress of his views. The treaty with Holkar is, perhaps, the 
most emphatic in its choice of terms, which in other treaties 
convey 4 more guarded assurance of non-intervention: ‘The 
British Government hereby declares that’ it has no manner of 
concern with any of the Maharaja’s children, relations, de- 
pendants, subjects, or servants, with respect to whom the 
Maharaja is absolute.’ But much has happened since 1818, 
when those words were written ; and there is not a Sovereign in 
India, including the Maharaja of Indore, who has not since 
then become ‘the child of his own works.’ The intervention 
of the British power has been invoked by most States, at one 
time or another, to suppress disturbance or to redress wrong. 
When Lord Canning proposed his Sanads of Adoptions, he 
wrote, on the 30th of April, 1860,— 


‘The proposed measure will not debar the Government of India 
from stepping in to set right such serious abuses in a Native Govern- 
ment as may threaten any part of the country with anarchy or 
disturbance, nor from assuming temporary charge of a Native State 
when there shall be sufficient reason to do so. We have repeatedly 
exercised the powers with the assent, and sometimes at the desire of, 
the chief authority of the State; and it is one which, used with good 
judgment and moderation, it is very desirable that we should retain. 
It will, indeed, when once the proposed assurance shall have been 
given, be more easy than heretofore to exercise it. Neither will the 
assurance diminish our right to visit a State with the heaviest 
penalty, even to confiscation, in the event of disloyalty or flagrant 
breach of engagement.’ 


Yet the earlier treaties guaranteeing non-intervention remain 
unaltered, and have been accepted by the Crown. It is well, 
therefore, to examine more closely the precedents for interference 
to which Lord Canning referred. In 1848 Lord Hardinge 
warned the newly-made ruler of Kashmir as follows :— 


‘Your Highness is aware of the principles by which the British 
Government is guided in its treaties with Eastern princes, where 
cessions of territory are involved, that whilst it will scrupulously - 
fulfil all its obligations for the protection of its ally, it can never 
ineur the reproach of becoming indirectly the instrument of the 
oppression of the people committed to the Prince’s charge.’ 


There are certain Oriental practices, by no means passed into 
oblivion, which no civilized Power can even indirectly tolerate ; 
and from the beginning of the century to the present time the 
Governments of India have interfered to put an end to them. 
The practices of Suttee, infanticide, and slavery have thus been 
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prohibited. In 1833 Raja Purandhar Singh engaged ‘to ab- 
stain from the practices of former Rajas as to cutting off ears 
and noses, extracting eyes, or otherwise mutilating and tor- 
turing ;’ but even in the absence of a written agreement, the 
deposition of ruling chiefs in other parts of India has been 
enforced as a penalty for the infliction of horrible tortures. 
The inhuman practice of impalement was suppressed in a State 
in the Rajputana agency, and cases have recently occurred in 
which petty ruling chiefs have been punished for conniving at 
the brutal murder of witches. Such occasions of interference 
are justified by the obligations of natural law, and present no 
special difficulty. No treaty can absolve the British Govern- 
ment from the duty of intervention to prevent crimes that are 
opposed to the moral instinct of civilized society. In the same 
way, the paramount Power owes to its own subjects, and to 
those of other Western nations who may visit India, the right 
of religious toleration. It is not its practice to interfere in 
religious disputes; but where, for instance, certain Canadian 
missionaries appealed to it for protection from annoyances in a 
Native State, their appeal was not disregarded. The very 
safety and integrity of a State in alliance with Her Majesty 
may also at times compel the paramount Power to interfere in 
its internal affairs. If there is a disputed succession, it is the 
bounden duty of the Governor-General to settle the point. 
Under the influence of bad advice, or distracted by the jealousies 
of rival families in the palace, a chief may be induced on his 
death-bed to dismember his principality and divide his terri- 
tories. On several occasions wills have been set aside, and the 
rights of the lawful successor upheld, by timely interference. 
The preservation of sovereign rights is incompatible with a 
minute subdivision of authority ; and the alienation of revenues 
intended to support the dignity of the Raj and its public duties 
would, if unchecked, inevitably lead to annexation. In these 
several instances which we have given, the interference of the 
protecting Power, in despite of the letter of its engagements, is 
justified by their spirit. 

A more difficult question arises when the assistance of the 
paramount Power is invoked either by a chief to suppress 
rebellion or by his subjects to check misrule. It is the obvious 
duty of the British Government to protect its allies against 
causeless rebellion and general contempt of their lawful autho- 
rity on the one hand, and on the other hand to protect their 
subjects from gross oppression. But if its intervention is 
invoked by the chief, its arbitration must be accepted without 
condition or limitation. The justice of the cause must be 
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determined, and resort to force postponed until other measures 
have failed. Should, however, coercive measures be required, 
the redress of legitimate grievances becomes an inevitable con- 

uence. Even under the Company’s rule, and as far back as 
1827, it was laid down that, although the Company had under- 
taken to ‘ reduce to subjection the Maharaja’s rebellious subjects,’ 
this undertaking did not pledge the Company to support him 
against universal disaffection and insurrection caused by his 
own injustice, incapacity, and misrule. 

It is important in these days, when a policy of benevolent 
coercion finds so many advocates, to bear in mind the limita- 
tions imposed by treaty upon the intervention of the British 
Government in the internal sovereignty of the States of India. 
Whatever appeal may be made to those treaties, the obligations 
of a higher law must be respected. The rights of humanity 
demand the suppression of inhuman punishments and savage 
practices, Religious toleration is owed to the spirit of the 
nineteenth century. The preservation of the State may require 
precautions to be taken against its dismemberment, or the con- 
tinuance of gross misrule. International duties compel the 
responsible and paramount Power to provide jurisdiction and 
courts for British subjects and foreigners, and co-operation may 
reasonably be demanded in giving effect to extradition treaties 
with Western nations. But these instances of exception to the 
rule of non-intervention only touch the outer fringe of the 
subject we are now discussing in connexion with the duties 
owed by the States of co-operation in the common welfare. We 
have already indicated the fact that co-operation, rather than 
isolation, is the watchword of the third period of British inter- 
course with the country princes, The size and commingling of 
their territories with British districts have been dwelt upon, and 
the influence which their administration must exercise upon the 
moral and material progress of the Queen’s possessions is only 
too obvious. What right does the Governor-General of India 
possess to require from the 692 princes and sovereigns under 
British protection an active co-operation in measures of public 
welfare? The answer to this question stands at the threshold 
of all schemes of reform, and it is a matter of the most vital 
concern to the princes and sovereigns of India. 

Our starting-point must be the repetition of the two facts: 
that the leading States of India are by treaty guaranteed against 
interference in their internal affairs, and that the Crown has 
undertaken to observe the treaties made by the Company. The 
States have expressly parted with rights of negociation and 
legation. They have no concern with war or peace, and they 
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owe a full measure of co-operation for the defence of the Empire. 
These concessions have invoked some degree of interference in 
their internal affairs. But they hardly warrant demands upon 
their co-operation in reforms which have no reference to a 
higher law of nature, nor to their position of subordinate isola- 
tion, nor to their military obligations. It will be urged. that 
they receive protection, and that they participate in the benefits 
of their union with the British Government. - But the contrast 
between the price agreed upon for their common protection by 
the States of America, and the rights reserved to itself by the 
paramount Power in its engagements with the princes of India, 
is too striking to escape attention. The clauses of the Consti- 
tution of the United States which deal with treaties, alliances, 
and military defences, find their counterpart in the book of 
Indian treaties. The sections of Article I. of the Constitution 
which expressly empower Congress to regulate commerce 
amongst the several States, to coin money, and fix the standard 
of weights and measures, to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, and otherwise to carry out the intention expressed 
in the Constitution of ‘ promoting the general welfare,’ are 
entirely absent from the Indian engagements. Certain measures 
of common welfare are equally required for common defence, 
and may fall under the category of military obligations. All 
princes in India must co-operate to protect the Imperial post, to 
assist the construction of telegraphs, and to give facilities for 
the completion of the trunk lines of railway. A break of 
gauge in the jurisdiction of the railway system would be detri- 
mental to the interests of all, and therefore the surrender of 
jurisdiction to the central Power is justified as a necessity for 
common defence, But the progressive wants of civilized society 
require co-operative exertion, and the direction of a central 
control in many other departments of human intercourse. If it 
is conceded that each one of the 692 ruling chiefs of India may 
frustrate the will of the majority, and render by his own dissent 
a common agreement impossible, then the beneficent action of 
the Imperial authority would be hopelessly curtailed. Yet there 
can be no doubt that the limits imposed upon the action of the 
Government of India in pressing the adoption of reforms upon 
the rulers of Native States are very strict, and from their point 
of view very wholesome. 

We can only indicate a few directions in which the common 
welfare of India would be greatly promoted by united action. 
The assimilation of the currency and coinages of the Native 
States would be a reform, from which they as well as the 
British Government would derive substantial advantages. The 
Supreme 
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Supreme Government has the right to insist that mints should 
only be worked at the capital of the ruling chiefs and under 
their control, and that where a separate coinage has been 
discontinued it should not be revived. But it has not sup- 
pressed mints which have been established and worked from a 
period anterior to British rule, and the inconvenience caused to 
trade and commerce in British districts adjoining the Native 
States is very real. The experience of civilized nations and 
the teachings of economists have here to contend with pre- 
judice and privilege, and we must be content to wait till wiser 
counsels prevail. In one direction there has been a marked 
improvement in recent years. The abolition of transit duties 
has been recognized by the more enlightened chiefs as a reasonable 
concession.to Free Trade. But the pressure of public opinion 
has only carried the outworks of the systems of Protection, 
which still stifle commerce in the Native States. In their 
internal administration there is much urgent need for reform. 
The sphere of executive action is not distinguished from the 
functions of the Legislature, and a Native sovereign regards the 
idea of submitting the acts of his executive officers to the 
decisions of a court of law as derogatory. Absolutism, in fact, 
reigns in the country principalities, and neither the Raja nor 
his public servants can do any wrong. But although the spirit 
of the age calls for reforms, the direct influence of the Govern- 
ment of India and of Parliament is greatly restricted. We have 
shown that British guarantees of non-intervention have been 
broken under certain conditions, but they are the exceptions which 
prove the rule. The Queen’s allies must by degrees be aroused 
to a sense of their responsibilities by the force of example and 
public opinion ; and they must learn that a living union with 
the British Government depends upon their own endeavours to 
keep pace with the moral and material advance of the Empire. 
If there was formerly danger to their integrity in shortening the 
chain of their connexion with their protector, there is now an 
equal danger in lengthening it. Reformers are impatient ; and 
whilst it is our object to insist on the duty of the British 
Governments to maintain the authority and rights of the Native 
princes, we feel that the maintenance of the Indian States 
depends as much upon their own recognition of their growing 
responsibilities as it does upon the good faith of the paramount 
Power. 

A nice question is frequently raised as to whether the tie 
which unites the British and the Native rules is a feudatory, an 
international, or a constitutional bond. The discussion illus- 
trates the complexity and variety of the relations which have 
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engaged our attention. It is, however, inaccurate to apply the 
term ‘ feudatory’ to the condition of the country princes, A few 
small States were granted or confirmed by the Company on 
conditions of personal or military service. But the essential 
incidents of feudal tenure—a personal loyalty, and a lively sense 
of reciprocal duties of overlord, lord, and vassal—are wholly 
wanting in the Indian system. Usurpation, revolt, and 
anarchy, and not any beneficiary tie, were the germs from 
which the Native States sprung. Even the empty phrases of 
homage to the Emperor of Delhi were only employed to justify 
fresh aggressions. Still less can the term ‘international’ be 
applied to principalities which are subordinate to a common 
superior by whom their external relations are habitually con- 
trolled, and with whom their internal sovereignty is frequently 
shared. According to Halleck, the term ‘sovereign’ is inap- 
plicable, ‘if a State parts with its rights of negociation and 
treaty, and loses its essential attributes of independence.’ In its 
Despatches on Manipur the Government of India unreservedly 
declares, that ‘the principles of international law have no 
bearing on the relations between the Government of India, as 
representing the Queen Empress on the one hand, and the 
Native States under the suzerainty of Her Majesty on the 
other.’ M. C. Calvo, Twiss, and Creasy adopt the same line of 
argument, and exclude the princes of India from the family of 
nations. It is, of course, true that the understanding between 
nations, called ‘ international law,’ applies to existing facts, and 
is in a state of constant growth and change. As new facts 
arise old formule must be amended. But in our judgment the 
States of India may retain their sovereignty without aiming at 
independence. As Sir Henry Maine has observed :— 

‘Sovereignty indicates a well-ascertained assemblage of separate 
powers and privileges. A sovereign who possesses the whole of 
these rights is called independent; but there is nothing, nor has 
there ever been anything, in international law to prevent some of 
these rights being lodged with one possessor, and some with another. 
Sovereignty may be regarded as divisible.’ 

The enquiry, whether the tie should not rather be called 
‘ constitutional,’ has a strong fascination for those who have 
studied the origin of the Anglo-Saxon Empire and the germs 
of constitutional history. Perhaps the idea struck Lord Lytton, 
when he conferred upon some of the foremost of Indian princes 
the title of ‘ Counsellors of the Empire’ The Magna Charta was 
an enlarged edition of an Indian Sanad. From the stage of 
treaties to engagements, and from engagements to Sanads, there 
is a marked process of evolution. History suggests a - 
further 
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further advance to constitutional union. The congress-meetings 
of the Anglo-Saxons enabled the sovereign to enter into a 
general compact with his vassals and counsellors, and thus 
avoid a series of treaties. Might not the royal instruments of 
British rule in India one day hence be summoned to advise the 
Governor-General? Those who pursue this line of enquiry 
point out that some of the Indian States owe their jurisdictory 
rights and their jura regalia to the mere tolerance of the Indian 
Government. Thus the High Court of Calcutta has ruled, in 
the case of the tributary Mahals of Orissa, that the Government 
has been pleased, as an act of State, to exempt them from the 
ordinary law and jurisdiction of the British Courts. But, in our 
opinion, the vast body of the Indian States are held in union 
with the Supreme Government no more by a constitutional than 
by a feudatory tie. Their incorporation in the Imperial system 
is not necessary, nor is it justified by their treaties and past usage. 

We have lightly touched on these discussions, because they 
suggest varied and interesting points of view from which the 
Native States may be studied. To all classes of the vast popu- 
lation of India the existence of the country principalities affords 
the most convincing proof that the British Government is as 
capable of respecting the rights of others as it is of maintaining 
its own. Not the least of the great achievements of the East 
India Company was the transfer to the Crown of nearly seven 
hundred States or chiefships ruled over by their own sovereigns. 
The task which is entrusted to the Queen’s Viceroys is to con- 
solidate the union, to increase the attachment of Her Majesty’s 
allies to British rule, to infuse into their counsels a more willing 
spirit of co-operation for the common good, and to teach them 
that their own strength and prosperity must rest upon the affection 
and welfare of their subjects. Religion and nationalities divide, 
and must always divide, India. But a common interest may 
hold together the vast community of 287 millions, The shock 
of dissolving forces will be felt, but if public opinion in England 
supports the wise policy that has hitherto been pursued by 
successive Viceroys, we can look forward without misgiving. 
Despite the habitual exercise of its prerogative, and occasional 
but salutary acts of interference, the British Government has, 
by its continuous policy throughout the present century, won 
the confidence of the country princes. All that remains is to 
deepen the conviction that the maintenance of their Govern- 
ments is as much within the design and care of British Indian 
administration, as the preservation of the Queen’s rule and the 
maintenance of the Indian Empire. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Report from the Select Committee on Town 
Holdings ; with the Proceedings of the Committee. London, 
1889. 4 

2. The Ethics of Urban Leaseholds. London, 1879. 

3. Liberty and Property Defence League. Annual Report, 1891. 


re abridged evidence of professional and other witnesses 
affixed to the Report of the Town Holdings Committee 
is unpleasant reading. It is all concerning things, not men; 
and is as technical as if it were a question of brickmaking with 
or without the necessary straw. There is no sense of the 
moral importance of the discussion, of its influence on the 
character of the population, on their well-being, and on their 
interest in municipal affairs. The dulness of the enquiry and 
of the aggregate response is almost past belief; and the result, 
as summed up by the Committee, is as unsatisfactory a produc- 
tion as ever emanated from combined respectability. Even 
from their own low point of view, their argument appears 
at times ridiculous. Who but a Committee wearied out of 
common sense by paltry details would have explained that 
one great benefit from leasehold tenure is that houses can with 
ease and promptitude be cleared away? As if the very purpose 
of house-building were elaborate instability and comprehensive 
worthlessness. . 

The object of a large proportion of the testimony seems 
to be to stultify the investigation, and to explain away or 
justify the causes that have made the greatest city in the 
world a mere extent of hired lodging houses, with a municipally 
feeble-minded population. There is no statesmanlike percep- 
tion of the comparatively recent and abnormal circumstances 
that have given its peculiarly mean character and aspect to a 
city of five million people. London is not treated as a whole, 
as a metropolis, the greatest in the history of men; as an 
imperial city that should have a moral character and influence 
of its own, to benefit and dignify the British nation, and to 
lead the world. The great, all-important question is, however, 
not one of the mere supply of houses, or of forms of tenure, or 
of ultimate reversions, but of the effect of these upon the popu- 
lation. It is the state of Londoners in their domestic homes, 
in their morale, and in their corporate life, that has to be, 
beyond all else, regarded. The ceason has to be discovered 
and made manifest why fifty millions sterling are at present 
needed to revive this dismal town, to bring it in its scheme 
of public works and physical amenities up to the level of an 
average fifth-rate continental capital; why the population shrink 
from 
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from and repudiate this necessary, beneficial outlay, and look 
round with paltry truculence to find some victim whom they 
may deliberately plunder for the public weal ! 

The evidence is mostly in the interest of one or other of two 
parties to aclass of voluntary but excessively protracted contracts 
for the lease and tenure of house property and land ; and, being 
therefore contradictory, it tends to mystify the inexperienced, 
Such long reckonings lead of course to animosities, particularly 
when the benefits on one side come to be exhausted, and the 
advantage on the other side is, by the third generation, equitably 
claimed. Considering the outcry against these unhappy con- 
tracts, one might suppose that any bargain having time as a 
consideration ought to be annulled when time has made it 
inconvenient, and some one having fully had enjoyment of his 
bargain has at length to pay in full. His want of foresight 
having brought the lessee to a difficulty that the length of lease 
should have enabled him to provide for, and indeed prevent, 
he stolidly complains of trouble that is due entirely to his 
own neglect ; and so there comes the grievance that the Town 
Holdings Committee was appointed to investigate. 

Had Londoners, a hundred years or less ago, been men of 
ordinary caution, businesslike and dignified and wary, they 
would never have had commerce with the leasehold system. 
But the people came to London, as they went to Devonport 
during the war, to make their fortunes, not to settle there; and, 
eager and unwise, they welcomed any prompt provision for 
their lodgment in the place. Leaseholds made houses for the 
present cheap and plentiful; and payment for them, like the 
payment for the war, being largely left for future generations, 
business was continued with but little trouble. Now, how- 
ever, there are heat and indignation ; and proprietors, or land 
lessors, whose ancestors were quite as foolish as the first lessees, 
are held to blame for contracts made three generations past. 
Long contracts are, of course, an evil; circumstances change, 
and yet the obligations are maintained. There thus occur 
antagonism and abundant loss; and both sides suffer, though 
perhaps at different periods in the term of seventy to a hundred 
years. 

At present there is a great outcry against leaseholds, but 
often not on reasonable grounds. Many who advocate enfran- 
chisement decline to state their case with perfect fairness ; 
they attribute to the freeholders a scheme for getting more 
than is their due, or than is equitable. A house, they say, is 
most unjustly forfeited when the lease ends; and leaseholders 
are subject to a great advance of rent upon the termination of 
their 
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their tenure. But when the inception of the tenure is con- 
sidered, each objection vanishes. The lease was granted only 
for a certain time, on certain covenants ; and when the lease is 
ended, and all covenants on either side are perfectly performed, 
the parties, lessor and lessee, are mutually quit. The lessee 
has no greater claim on the lessor than any tradesman has on 
his good customer who has fully paid his bill, In London the 
great landowners laid out their property for building, and the 
speculators took the land, quite voluntarily, on lease ; avoiding 
thus the expenditure of capital that would have been required 
to buy the freehold. Then the public came to buy the houses, 
at a correspondingly diminished present price. The trans- 
actions were quite free all round; no one complained ; and at 
the time the arrangement was so much approved that agents 
and solicitors adopted it to get the land immediately let. But 
lessees, when the term approaches, often fail to remember that 
although there has been a ground rental for the temporary user 
of the land, the land itself had not been bought; and that all 
buildings on it would in time go with the land in its reversion 
to the landlord, the lessor. Forgetting or neglecting this, 
lessees are apt to be excited, and to cultivate a sense of injury ; 
whereas the party most to blame is certainly themselves, for 
ever having touched or had the least to do with leasehold 
tenure. 

Thus, though there is much difficulty in the circumstances 
of lessees, there is no hardship. On the other hand, with 
reference to the public, leasehold tenure had a serious congenital 
development of evil, that has now become a widespread social 
plague. It was, no doubt, on both sides lawful, but it is 
historically inexpedient; a most pernicious method, both for 
the land proprietors and for the owners of the houses. Where 

roprietors are men of business there is no leasehold tenure. 

he great land proprietors of London were not men of business, 
and their agents, holding up the reversion of the buildings as 
an allurement to their clients, never explained to them the 
advantage to intelligent and business men of money down. 
They consequently made themselves and their descendants mere 
encumbrancers on their estates; which mostly were entailed, 
and so the encumbrances continued. Families increased, and 
settlements were needed ; and estates were eaten up with long 
life incomes. Fashionable loungers multiplied ; and men who 
should have been exerting their abilities in commerce, trade, 
or handicraft and art, were wasting their whole lives in doing 
nothing. 

How many a family of distinguished ancestry and good 
position 
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position might have been relieved, and even saved, if their 
estates of building land had been disposed of wholly, and the 
capital had been in part employed in setting up cadets in 
business. Younger brothers then might possibly have rivalled 
their own chiefs in fortune; and, instead of being a mere drag 
upon the family, they might have been illustrious and wealthy 
branches, equal in importance to the originating stem. They 
could have promptly shared the wonderful commercial progress 
of the nation; and a new aristocracy of commerce might have 
been allied with the more ancient aristocracy of land. 

For family solicitors and agents the extension of the 
leasehold system was a mine of wealth. Instead of parting 
with the property of territorial clients, they retained it as a 
productive freehold in their offices; and fees and business of 
all kinds were the perpetual result. But, since to manage an 
estate insured a fortune, it has been remarkable how seldom 
sons of landed families in England have been placed in this 
so opulent position. The intrusive, well-paid agents were, of 
course, emphatic witnesses before the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee ; and their evidence, when carefully considered and prac- 
tically understood, is of wonderfully little value. 

It has been recently demanded that a lessor shall in some 
way compensate the ultimate lessee for such improvements as 
may add to the letting value of the property. But the forfeiture 
of all improvements was part of the contract by which the 
lessee obtained possession of the land; and he well knew, 
or ought to have known, that everything expended on the 
freehold became ipso facto the property of the lessor. The 
lessee took the land or premises on this understanding; and he 
might as well complain of money rental as of this material 
payment. Of course it is unsatisfactory to make a large sur- 
render when there is no possible return in prospect; but 
the lessor and lessee had, equally, deferred this payment 
for about a hundred years. The lessor let the land, instead 
of selling it, because the first lessee desired to have it so; and 
the lessee’s assigns, or their solicitors who are paid to advise 
them, knew the adverse stipulations of the lease when it was 
purchased. There is consequently neither right nor reason in 
this new demand ; and those who make it are disgracing the 
endeavour to obtain the enfranchisement as well as the pro- 
scription of all building leaseholds. 

The desideratum in all urban districts, and particularly in 
the largest urban district in the world, is the domestic terri- 
torial enfranchisement of the whole population. In the present 
condition of the metropolis of England one might suppose 
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that such a thing as a man having full possession of his home 
is a new notion, which, after ages of development, is just 
dawning on the population; and that to place and keep the 
houses of these people in the hands of irresponsible proprietors 
is in the course of nature. Yet no man of sense would venture 
to propose that almost all the houses in this widespread district 
should, by the course of time alone, be alienated from their 
several proprietors. The whole system is indeed unnatural and 
absurd ; and all the evidence affixed to the Report is merely 
playing with the matter. The further consideration whether 
the ground landlord, or the owner, or the occupier should pay 
various proportions of the rates; whether there should be a tax 
on so-called ‘building land’ unoccupied, and whether these 
projected changes should be immediate or deferred, is utterly 
beside the real question of the day, which is enfranchisement 
in toto, for the social elevation and the municipal development 
of all the people ; to be aided by such alteration of the law of 
transfer as shall make it one of absolute convenience to men of 
commerce, not a means of undue benefit to men of law. 

With many the great difficulty is the scheme of forcible 
enfranchisement, But, without question, for the public good, 
the whole community, as represented by the Legislature, has 
the right of absolute pre-emption; and, with sufficient com- 
pensation, the property of any may be taken for the benefit of 
all. Of course in every case the individual should have 
ample payment for his loss, as well as for the dire compulsion 
with which his investments are invaded. With possession 
there is naturally sentiment, an attachment to the property, 
particularly if this happens to be definite and visible; and for 
the solution of this strong attachment proper compensation 
should be liberally made. Never is this sentimental interest 
more fit to be respected than when it has reference to land, 
or real property; since in this case it is the basis of that 
national and patriotic feeling that has made established popu- 
lations more efficient than nomadic hordes. This patriotic 
sentiment should be popularly cultivated and extended, and 
in every way be guarded with consideration and respect ; 
indeed the constant aim of modern legislation about real pro- 

rty must be to give the working class due opportunity for 
indefeasible and individual interest in the land, that the 
accumulated aggregate of personal interests may be a means 
of strengthening the State. 

The proposed taxation of ‘land values,’ and especially of 
‘ building land,’ is a curious evidence of ignorance and folly. 
It is a principle of fiscal science not to tax the raw material 
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of manufacture, nor even produce, home or foreign, until it is 
actually required for consumption; the consumer having to 
accept the impost in the price he pays. To this end, there 
are bonded warehouses throughout the country, where goods 
are held until, as they are wanted, the Excise or Customs’ duty 
is paid on them; and they are then released. For an indefinite 
commodity called ‘building land,’ however, it is sought. that, 
when it is unoccupied, a raw material only, it shall be subject 
to taxation: as well tax London clay as ‘ building earth.’ To 
say that any land is building land unless it is in fact the site 
of buildings, or is let for building, is absurd. Land not occu- 
pied, nor let for building, is of course and evidently not building 
land, though possibly quite fit to build upon; indeed good 
public policy would seek to save much urban territory from the 
builders. Here then is an article, entirely undefined, proposed 
for equally indefinite taxation ; and the taxation of ground rents 
is merely a variation of this very foolish scheme. 

Land value is the benefit for which a price or rent is.paid ; 
it is the opportunity for comfort, wealth, or good of any kind 
which land or house affords. The price is regulated by the 
market, and is given because the value is considerably greater 
than is represented by the rent, or purchase money; other- 
wise there would be no inducement for a purchaser. The 
value of a house, for instance, as a residence and shelter must be 
very much above the price or rental paid for it; the merchant’s 
or the tradesman’s shop or warehouse will afford a profit far 
beyond its actual rent; and the profitable value of their farms 
supports our agriculturists. What the clamorous undiscerning 
now demand is not taxation of the value, which pertains to 
occupiers; but expressly of the rent of land, the income of 
proprietors, 

Three men may take, respectively, three properties or houses 
in a tow. One buys the freehold, and pays down the cash ; 
another buys, and mortgages; the third accepts a lease, and 
pays a ground rent. What our very clever people want is that 
this ground rent shall be taxed. But why is this especial form 
of payment and security to be thus seized upon? It is a cash 
transaction only, like the mortgage and the money down; and 
if it should be taxed, of course all other forms of commerce and 
investment should be similarly subject to taxation. Thus the 
mortgagee should also pay; and the vendor, who sold the free- 
hold, ought to part with a due share of that which he received 
for his now alienated property. To impose exceptional taxation 
on one mode of transfer only would be monstrously absurd. ‘It 
may’ be said that, in addition to ry ground rent, there will: be 
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the ultimate reversion. This, however, is but payment long 
deferred; and many things, in half a century, may abrogate 
the whole transaction. By that time the whole property may 
be again a freehold, all the ground rent being cancelled or 
absorbed ; an economic metamorphosis, by which a subject of 
taxation vanishes away! Legitimate taxation evidently must 
be annual, on proceeds, not on property ; moreover, an attempt 
to escape taxation at the expense of the proprietors, though for 
a time injurious to them, must be eventually futile, and thus 
altogether inconsistent with sound public policy. To burden 
real property is to limit its commercial freedom, and to raise 
its price by rather more than the amount of the taxation. Thus 
the public would have all the burden of this increased cost, 
with no increase of value. 

And why are the proprietors of land alone thus threatened ? 
Why is not every commercial man to be required to sacrifice his 
property in goods of various kinds to popular demand, at any 

ce that may be placed upon it by exceptional authority ? 
Whe should pal the public claim to exercise, in their caprice, 
and partially, a universal right of absolute pre-emption? The 
true reason is quite clear. The multitude of individuals that 
compose the public would perceive that the infliction of a law 
like this might, on occasion, happen to themselves; and they 
would promptly seek to know the reason why such gross injustice 
should, perchance, be done to them. A general law of confis- 
cation such as this would not be for a moment possible. If not 
the public conscience, certainly the public sense of danger 
would be thoroughly aroused ; and the defrauding project would 
be quashed as soon as it was named. 

It is due to the unfortunate condition of the landed property of 
England, and especially of leasehold towns, that the immense 
majority of those who have the franchise have no knowledge of the 
rights and incidents of land as property. . The land proprietors 
are similarly ignorant, it appears, about the ways of commerce ; 
and thus fail to see that complicated legal forms are in restraint 
of trade. Were transfers, and the laws pertaining to the land 
completely simplified, the public would soon buy abundantly 
small plots of freehold property; the class of freeholding pro- 
prietors would be most happily increased ; and landed property 
would have the help of these so greatly multiplied defenders. 

But at present, owing to their ignorance of everything about 
the land, save that it always must be paid for, most men have a 
notion, or a feeling, that the land proprietor has taken, or can 
take, undue advantage of the public; little thinking that these 
terrible proprietors are the chief financial sufferers from their 

present 
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present antiquated, very foolish method of encumbering all 
their business with the eccentricities of law. But still the fact 
remains, that every man can choose his form of outlay and 
expenditure, except in one particular: he must live on the 
land, and pay for the accommodation. Nothing else on earth 
has such an absolute position with respect to all the world. 
A man may vary in his clothing, diet, luxuries, and amuse- 
ments as he will, but he is ever occupying land; and, as 
in this respect his will is nugatory, he is apt to be impatient, 
hostile, and vindictive towards all who hold this absolute 
necessity of human life, in London as elsewhere. 

This feeling of antagonism to a circumstance that cannot be 
avoided, is the cause of all the plundering projects that we 
recently have heard of. The taxation of ground rents, the 
nationalization of the land, and the confiscation of the ‘ unearned 
increment’ are schemes that have their rise in the impatience of 
our lacklands; which is further aggravated by the jealousy that 
very obvious wealth is apt to arouse in those who will not sacrifice 
immediate desires and whims to future progress and emolument. 
This jealousy is constantly increasing. As the town extends, 
the small proportion of the freeholders compared with the gross 
London population is becoming smaller still; and as the 
people are more critical and sensitive, resulting from their 
wider education, they become more restive and impatient. 
They have learnt something of the evil system under which 
they live; and now their consciousness of evil is so quickening 
and strengthening that the change approaches. Twenty years 
ago the leasehold form of tenure was objected to in this Review; 
and a few years later there was published a deliberate criticism 
of the urban leasehold system, which in due time aroused the 
present popular discussion. But in this pamphlet, which is 
‘named above, there was no suggestion of pecuniary confiscation, 
nor of accumulated imposts on the land; but, wholly otherwise, 
it was proposed that a most ample price should be required and 
given for the transfer of all urban freeholds to the owners of the 
houses. Thus no class would be involved in any loss ; the change 
would be projected for no sectional advantage, but for the good 
of all, and so would be entirely legitimate. 

The Liberty and Property Defence League is in its general 
aims, and wholly in its personality and its association, to be 
regarded with respect. Its object, to maintain the law of con- 
tract, is distinctly good ; but to the League all contracts seem 
to be of perfect quality, and all must be maintained. Now 
this is not consistent with the nature of affairs mundane; 
change passes upon all, and few retain their value quite intact 
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as time advances. Thus, how much more reasonable and 
business-like it would have been to admit that every human 
work has elements of failure; and to acknowledge the com- 
mercial error and the very evil influence of certain antiquated 
contracts that at present are a growing nuisance, and that must, 
without a doubt, be shortly abrogated and prevented. Had 
the League made this their principle and method; and had 
they, with due care and business-like discernment, found how 
bad some forms of contract are, for all concerned and for the 
common weal, they would not make their standard of defence so 
absolute. Let property be well defended by all means, but also 
let the form in which the property is held be morally, politically, 
and socially defensible, or let the form be changed. This 
change should be without the slightest loss to the proprietor, 
and even with a suitable douceur. But change there must be ; 
and defenders of accumulated property should understand that 
liberty is not exclusive in its aptitude for men ; that the majority 
of men esteem it ; and, especially in their domestic and their 
business homes, they are increasingly determined to obtain it. 
Still, this transfer should at present be by mutual consent ; 
there should be such continual instruction on the subject that 
the impolicy of the present system may be evident to those most 
interested in it, and apparently most favoured by it. Many 
proprietors have sold their land, and are the better for the clear 
transaction ; and there will be, gradually, more landowners 
quite ready to enfranchise for a fair, considerate remuneration. 
ictures, quite as much as urban ground rents, appear capable 
of arousing sentimental feeling and attachment ; yet at Christie’s, 
every year, we find great galleries sold just at the market price, 
and to the highest bidder. Owners of ground rents are as 
mutable in their affairs and in their partialities as other men ; 
and in due time the course of change will bring their urban. 
prapertins into the market, and with increasing frequency. 
ut, putting private property aside, there is a very large 
proportion of the London territory in the hands or under the 
control of Charity and Ecclesiastical Commissioners, of Govern- 
ment departments, and of various corporate bodies ; held indeed 
in trust for public benefit. All these lands and ground rents 
should be sold to owners of the several houses; and, the title 
being parliamentary, there should be no power to lease beyond 
the customary three times seven years. Moreover all the deeds 
should be in registers exclusively, like stocks and shares, and 
should have reference to public maps and plans. With this 
simplicity of tenure, and with very moderate fees, all well- 
conditioned residents will seek to buy their houses; and then, 
living 
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living with increasing self-respect on their own property, they 
will become efficient citizens, endowed with well-established 
interests and abundant resolution of their own. 

In social as in national politics, it is wise to keep in due 
accord with regulated human nature ; and, when things appear 
to go adversely, the first element of evil to be searched for is 
some incident or custom that offends the warrantable feelings of 
instructed, reasonable men. These men may not complain, 
they may be used to their unsatisfactory condition, and they 
may endure it as a necessary evil; but they are reserved, dull, 
and submissive. Now this is the very worst condition into 
which a self-governing community can fall. Such moral 
atrophy inevitably tends to social decadence and to municipal 
disease. In London, where the people are accounted almost 
absolute, the majority of the constituency are, as recently has 
been too evident, completely careless, and the revolution has 
begun ; the ignorant minority, supported by the workmen’s 
vote, directed by the workmen’s agitators, being left without 
intelligent control, have now to pay the workmen as these men 
require. In order to attain their new position, the Progressive 
party on the London County Council condescended to the 
patronage of the inferior men, beneath the dignity of artisans, 
for whom the unions and strikes are made, that they may get 
the wages due alone to their superiors ; and by the aid of these 
poor people the Progressive party have obtained a ‘ victory’ at 
the elections. They have now to pay their patrons, at the cost of 
the community ; or rather, by a resolution, they have made the 
men their own paymasters. These Progressive Councillors 
know quite well that their undoubted duty is to buy the 
necessary good and honest labour in the cheapest market ; but 
the quid pro quo must be produced, or at the next election there 
may be a sweeping change of representatives. 

There has been much complaint about the abstention of the 
majority at the recent election of the London County Council. 
But why should people care to vote? They have no territorial 
interest in the place; it is to them a scene for rentals and 
taxation. They are accounted nothing but rent-payers and rate- 
payers ; they can get no settlement upon the soil. They live as 
on a tray above the ground ; and thus, should they spend money 
on their dwelling-place, to make it more convenient and 
civilized, they are liable to be removed, or to have their rent 
increased, at the first opportunity. They did not frame or in- 
stitute the leasehold system ; they have found it ready made, and 
almost universal, Why should these suffering people give their 
time and means to benefit a place in which they are mere aliens? 
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The gentlemen of the Liberty and Property Defence League 
have a reasonable cry, but not a reasonable case. When they 
allow the people to be freeholders, to share the territorial 
position that all men should in some proportion, if not equally, 
enjoy, there then will be abundant interests to defend, and a 
sufficient number of defenders ; but while urban freeholds are 
so greatly in the hands of a comparatively few large landowners, 
corporate or individual, and the immense majority of the public 
are estranged from real property, the landlords must not be 
surprised if they are left without much strenuous defence, 
beyond what their own ‘ League’ can offer. Many years ago 
the inconsistency of an efficient Corporation for the whole of 
London with the fact and the effect of leasehold tenure was 
distinctly prophesied. It needed no great prescience or dis- 
cernment to discover that the public, having no interest, will 
take none in the place; but finding it a wide-spread nuisance 
and infliction, that they cannot change or remedy as if the 
territory were their own, they make it somewhat of a pride and 
satisfaction to have nothing in the least to do with such a scene 
of misery, save to resent its influence. ‘Tax ground rents! 
Yes, of course, tax anything that is a sign of, or that helps to 
keep us in, this degradation.’ 

The enfranchisement of leaseholds is to be desired on 
behalf of the entire community, and not for the advantage of 
a section or a class. Some men may occasionally gain a 
little more than others by the change; but this should be a 
further reason for the undertaking, not an argument against it. 
If a thing is good for all, then that it may be somewhat better 
for a few is an increased advantage, not a detriment. Enfran- 
chisement may benefit the middleman ; but middlemen will by 
enfranchisement be abrogated ; there will only be the owner 
and the occupier of each house. Improvement should be 
gradual, step by step; and when the owners are enfranchised, 
occupiers will soon make enfranchisement a question of their 
own. House property is always worth more to the occupier 
than to any other owner; and to help the occupiers to en- 
franchise the immediate requirement is relief from antiquated 
and pernicious forms of law. Then, were they hesitating or 
unwilling, householders should, for the well-being of the State, 
be constantly and vigorously ‘ encouraged ’ to abandon leaseholds. 

Liberal Conservatives have shown a special interest in the 
question of the freehold housing of the working-class; which 
manifestly is the surest, safest anchorage for the vessel of the 
State. At Sheffield, recently, the ‘ National Union of Conser- 
vative Associations’ urged that legislation should give facilities 
for 
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for the acquirement by working-men of their own houses ; not, 
it seems, of other people’s leasehold houses. The proposal was 
that municipalities, and other local authorities, should be 
empowered to borrow from the State certain moneys every 
year, in proportion to their rateable value and their building 
requirements; and that they should lend the same to the bond 
fide working-man who desires to purchase or build a dwelling- 
house for his own occupation. This is not according to the 
old, and often very wholesome, doctrine of laissez faire ; 
but then the working-men of London and of other towns are 
degraded and demoralized by an intrusive and pernicious 
custom, a municipal disease. Some mild restorative is 
needed, that the social and domestic health and happiness of 
the community may be recovered ; and that men, particularly 
of the working-class, may regain their natural status of free- 
holding residents, the very owners of the soil on which they 
live. To this, then, the Conservatives are tending; certainly 
no public money will be lent on leasehold tenure. 

Freeholders are wanted in their thousands, as a necessary 
portion of our social state and body politic. The leaseholder is 
but a fainéant, he has no virile value, and in our municipal 
affairs is but a drone; in presence of the varied incidents of 
local government, he is, from sheer deficiency of customary 
knowledge and experience, bewildered ; and he is deluded by the 
specious talk of loud-tongued agitators. It is pitiful, although 
amusing, to observe how ignorant the leasehold occupiers are, 
and how precisely they are represented on the County Council. 
For all this, however, neither occupiers nor their representatives 
are held to blame ; they are of course intelligent, well-meaning 
men, but in respect of real property and its concerns they have 
been educated into imbecility. People without, it seems, much 
quick imagination or discernment, they accept delusive, plau- 
sible assertions in the form of argument; and, in their inex- 
perience, uphold them without reason, but, of course, with 
‘earnestness. Two-thirds of all the nonsense uttered in the 
Council would have been impossible if the community had been 
respectably brought up as freeholders, with an understanding of 
their territorial rights and duties. What they need, for the com- 
pletion of their education, is a settlement upon and in the soil. 
By this they will acquire the opportunity for learning very much 
of which they now have no perception; and they will have 
firmness in their well-established knowledge. They, at present, 
seem to take their views at second hand from men of narrow 
minds, who lead the milder natures on the Council; and when, 
in the course of conversation, these accepted views are shown to 
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be erroneous, these good people say that there must be some 


argument; and that the so-called principle that, without any 
question, they have hastily adopted, must, they are convinced, 
be absolutely true. 

The decision, recently, that no contractors are to be employed 
who do not pay their working-men the rate of wages stipulated 
by incorporate and irresponsible trades unions, is an evidence 
of what may be expected owing to the negligence of half 
the metropolitan constituency. The workmen who are thus. 
‘ protected’ will be paid by other workmen who are not, and 
cannot be, thus favoured ; so that one small section of the 
working-class will be enjoying a proportion of the wages of all 
other workmen who pay rates or rent in the metropolis. Of 
course the general constituency will soon begin to enquire why 
they pay this extra price for special kinds of labour; and they 
may reasonably demand that on such terms no works shall be 
promoted. The effect of this would be to throw the favoured 
workmen out of work; and their eventual state will be much 
worse than that which was before this clever mode of over- 
payment. All the same, it may turn out that fancy payments 
are illegal ; and that the Council will become the victims of 
their own extravagance. 

Again, it is objected in the County Council that the free- 
hold owner, the proprietor of ground rents, ‘does not pay his 
share of rating for his property.’ But here again the Council 
show their wondrous ignorance; since rating is a personal 
charge, and not at all a charge on property ; the occupant only 
being rated according to the rental of the property he holds. It 
is an annual demand for one year’s use, including the construction 
and the maintenance, of public works ; the rental upon which the 
householder is rated being the most obvious and simple test or 
evidence of the amount of personal or household user and enjoy- 
ment. Thus the freeholder does pay his share in rates wherever 
he resides ; and those who live upon his land pay also rates as 
residents, and not as owners or proprietors. It would be gross 
injustice for a freeholder, the owner of one kind among so 
many thousand kinds of property, because his property is visible 
and local, to be exclusively condemned to pay repeatedly for 
public works, once at his residence, and again, it might be, 
in a hundred places where his property might: lie, but where 
he had no use of works at all. Such invidious compulsion 
in the case of actual ground rentals would be confiscation ; to 
be scouted by all men of sense and honesty. The expenditure 
of rates is for the benefit of men, and of things mobile 
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chiefly, even solely. Nothing is done expressly for the land, 
since land is quite incapable of using anything; it must be 
stationary, under foot; and hats might much more reasonably 
be required to pay the local rates. In all equitable taxation 
the onus falls upon the user and the occupier of all kinds of 
property, from territories down to tea. Estimates are made for 
one full year’s expenditure, and for no more; and rates are 
struck to meet this annual charge out of the family expenditure 
of the community ; the tenant paying, since he is the essential 
bénéficiaire. If houses are unoccupied no rates are paid, because 
there is no user of the public works; it would be curiously 
absurd to make an owner pay a water rate for his unoccupied 
and unlet house, and highway rates for property that cannot 
use the roads. When tenants take a house, they pay for what 
they, generally, use. The landlqrd lets the tenant use his 
house, just as the tenant uses water and the roads, for rent and 
hire ; and it would be as reasonable to tax property in roads 
and waterworks in abatement of rent, as to tax property in land 
and houses in abatement of the local rates. It has been assumed 
by the Committee on Town Holdings that the owner of real 
property does bear some part of local charges. By some accident 
or local custom, as in Scotland, this may appear to happen ; 
but all costs and charges of whatever kind, and on whatever 
be the burdened property,’ must, in the profitable course of 
trade, and notwithstanding fraudulent taxation, fall eventually 
on the user. 

The proposal, therefore, that in future contracts rates shall 
be divided between the owner and the occupier would be 
practically futile, and fiscally cumbersome and foolish. New 
bargains would be certainly adjusted to this changed condition 
of affairs; and if the owner pays the rates, he will, by quite as 
much, increase the rent. The lessor will at length get for his 
land all that it is worth; and any additional encumbrance will 
be paid for by the occupier. Were the proposal one to levy 
rates or taxes on the present ground rents, this would again be 
confiscation, and the scheme would be immediately and con- 
temptuously rejected. 

A division of the rates would further mean unnecessary 
trouble and expense in the collection of the amount due from 
each house ; which increased expense again would fall upon the 
occupier. It is he that would eventually be called upon to 
bear this needless and absurd infliction. In the case of tene- 
ment house property the authorities collect the rates and taxes 
from the owner, and allow a certain discount, which, of course, 
is paid for out of rates, for the convenience that this affords ; 
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while, on the other hand, besides this rating added to the rental, 
a still further increase is inevitably made on every rent to cover 
increased risks, and incidentals. Thus it should be seen that, as 
in any other business, profit comes of risk and trouble, all which 
profit the consumer, here the occupier, must provide; and that 
taxes and encumbrances invariably raise the rent by something 
noticeably more than their own actual amount. Moreover, any 
threat to throw taxation on the landlord or the owner lessens 
confidence; the inducement to build houses is diminished, 
fewer houses will in consequence be built; and so again the 
occupier will be called upon to suffer, since the user or consumer 
always has to pay. All work is done for those who need it; 
if these people do not amply pay for it, the work will, certainly, 
be left undone. 

Although so many non-prqprietors desire to throw the burdens 
of the State and of municipalities upon the owners of pro- 
perty, and especially of landed property, this is, on their 
part possibly, excusable; it may be a result of ignorance. But 
others, politicians, as distinct from statesmen, seek to do the 
same ; they wish to ‘get at’ the owners of property, if they 
could only find the way. Here there is no excuse of igno- 
rance. ‘These politicians know quite well the character of 
such designs; but none the less they have ‘an open mind’ 
respecting them. Perhaps they fail to recognize the influence 
and result of such a raid on property; and do not see that, if 
rich men spend largely, little of it goes for their exclusive, 
absolute enjoyment. Even what they personally spend is 
mostly used in giving salaries and very good employment to the 
better class of working people, and is subject to direct and 
indirect taxation, The remaining bulk of capital becomes the 
chief resource of our great population, for provision of their 
daily bread, and for their general expenditure throughout their 
lives. To tax capitalists, to make them feel that capital is not 
secure, is thus to make it scarce ; to limit the employment of the 
very people who are eager to impose the tax. To tax men on their 
luxuries and their expenditure at home is reasonable enough ; 
they pay on what they are accustomed to enjoy. But to tax 
them in that which they use for the especial benefit of others 
is absurd, and that these others should themselves impose the 
tax would be indeed contemptible. 

Local taxation is not, as often is supposed, a grievous burden, 
but is used for wholesome and convenient expenditure. Vice, 
folly, mean extravagance, and paltry vanity, not rates, are the 
abundant and chief cause of suffering and hardship. For the 
majority of men the rates they pay are the most economic and 
remunerative 
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remunerative part of their expenditure; and the complaint of 
some about the incidence of rates is mostly evidence of their 
imperfect knowledge of their own affairs. Each man’s rental 
represents as fairly as may be his interest in the locality; and 
on this interest, thus represented, he is equitably rated. Thus, 
rating is entirely distinct from general imperial taxation, which 
should be a levy on gross personal expenditure wherever this is 
made ; and men of fortune having several residential houses, 
premises for business, or warehouses, pay on each according to 
its ascertained or estimated yearly rent. The rates on work- 
men’s dwellings may be sometimes heavier in proportion to the 
occupier’s income, than they are on houses of a higher class ; 
but then the workman has but one house, and not several, like 
the rich; and he is seldom ‘out of town,’ as people of the 
middle class are apt to be for several weeks each year. More- 
over, working people and their families are habitually de- 
structive, and are disproportionately defaulters; which result, 
of course, in higher rents, and consequently higher rates, per 
household. 

Those who have lately raised the outcry to tax urban ground 
rents evidently do not understand the difference between rates 
and taxes. Were most Londoners themselves the owners of the 
land on which they live, such nonsense would, of course, be 
quite impossible ; it is because the public are so severed from 
the land by terminable leases that they lose their heads, and 
folly of this kind takes hold upon them. They know nothing 
of the subject; and are led by any ignoramus who can, in 
their intellectual confusion, work upon their easily excited sense 
of indignation. 

Urban ground rents are the profit that a dealer in suburban 
land can make by long-protracted waiting. Commercially there 
is but very moderate gain by such transactions ; though they are 
oftentimes extensive, and particularly obvious. Speculating and 
prospective building land is, on the whole, one of the least profit- 
able investments that can at any time be made; it is, in fact, a 
failing and delusive opportunity for the unbusiness-like, as 
Richard Cobden so unfortunately found. Great families are 
now the territorial proprietors of large districts in the great 
metropolis ; but with intelligence and energy, as we have seen, 
they would have been much better off had they disposed of all 
their urban land and ground rents, and invested the proceeds 
in trade or commerce. But had this been done, what then would 
have been open to taxation? There would have been no ground 
rents to be taxed ; the ground, of course, would have been taxed 
and rated, as at present, in the total rental of the house. 
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Land is but one among ten thousand raw materials of com- 
merce ; and, like these, its price is due entirely to its demand ; 
depending also on the advantages of each peculiar property, 
But only with respect to land is what is called the ‘ unearned 
increment’ to be the booty of municipal marauders. On the 
whole it happens that the more mobile the article, the lighter 
and more prompt is the return of profit; and the more 
stationary and fixed the article, the slower and the heavier 
is this return. The increment of rental on the land is now 
said to be ‘unearned,’ and not to be proprietary, when it 
occurs in towns; but climate, railway enterprise, as well 
as urban needs, may cause increment unearned; and are 
these natural or casual advantages to justify exceptional taxa- 
tion? The same climate and the same soil may in the course 
of half a generation rise to fifty times their former price. 
The south-west of Hampshire is perhaps the poorest soil, and 
the railway through it was the cheapest line in England ; the 
land was actually given to the railway company. The climate 
also was esteemed relaxing. This, however, was discovered to 
be incorrect, and Bournemouth rose, as a distinguished sana- 
torium. The sandy soil was correspondingly increased in 
worth from pence to pounds ; and here was an amazing unearned 
increment. Should this be confiscated by the Government, or 
by the Local Board or Corporation ? 

Before committing a reply, we take another illustration. In 
the north of Cambridgeshire the drainage of Whittlesey Mere 
was undertaken by a man of property; and its completion 
promised an immense increase of fortune. But the Corn Laws 
were repealed ; America and India were brought close to the 
Thames; and Whittlesey spelt ruin to the enterprising venturer. 
Is then the Cambridge County Council to assume at least a 
share of this distinctly unearned loss? 

When John Stuart Mill was young, though wonderfully 
clever, he was not at times remarkable for wisdom. When 
youth left him, and in after middle age, he, in more ways than 
one, discovered to the world his mental weakness. The peculiar 
folly of the man that seems to find the largest sympathy among 
the foolish now, was this particularly crazy notion about 
unearned increments; as if most increments were not unearned. 

A country workman gets, as weekly wages, twenty shillings ; 
he comes up to London, and his pay is possibly two pounds. 
Here is an unearned increment, due to the mere population of the 
town. Are‘such men to be compelled to sacrifice this increment ? 
They have not earned the increase; they have merely made a 
change of place. Distance decreased has done for them what 
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time has done for the proprietor of land; it has given them a 
better market. And, indeed, the very people who are calling for 
the tax are those who congregate in the metropolis expressly to 
obtain the unearned increment that is the motive and induce- 
ment to successful trade. Shares in the Caledonian Railway 
were at one time absolutely at a discount; shareholders would 
even pay to be relieved of their responsibility. This property 
has now considerable value; trade and the population have 
increased, and given the company a profit. Is this income to be 
taken from the shareholders? A pound of tea is at Calcutta sold 
for sixpence ; the same quality in England brings two shillings ; 
and yet nothing save the freight and dues, say sixpence for 
the pound, is really earned. Is then the balance, the consider- 
able increment unearned, to be attached by public officers, 
according to the theory propounded by John Stuart Mill? 

Wages are earned, but increments occur to every article 
of commerce, not to land alone; and speculation, which has 
been accounted a legitimate branch of trade, means using 
foresight, true or erroneous, in anticipating their occurrence. 
The whole unearned increment of land is but a pitiful percentage 
on the vast amount of unearned increment that constitutes and 
furnishes the annual profit upon London trade. Whatever men 
require is held by dealers, and these dealers hold the various 
requisites for use on the assumption that they may achieve a 
profit if the market rises. Were this commerce interrupted by 
such schemes of confiscation as we sometimes hear of, trade 
would collapse; and, quietly, the necessaries of human life 
would disappear. Even the land, as an habitual scene of incre- 
ments, would cease to be of value. Trade must be free, and 
property must be secure if people would be prosperous; and 
these attempts of jealousy to seize upon the property of others 
would, if successful and extended, be the ruin of the richest 
nation in the world. 

The chief difference between property in land and any other 
article of trade is that the land is irremovable ; and so it is a 
tempting opportunity for social plunder. It is, moreover, often 
made the means of providing a deferred income. For half 
a century, perhaps, suburban land may have a small and insig- 
nificant return; but after that it is of greater value to the 
investor, and he gets his long-deferred and dearly-purchased 
increment. This benefit had been considered when the land 
was bought; which land was but an article of trade by which a 
profit would in time be made. Others, no doubt, were willing 
to have bought it could they have endured without the long- 
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postponed return; but the last purchaser who could afford to 
wait has certainly the right to the extremely slow improve- 
ment of the general market, the proportionate part of which 
he had already paid for in the price he gave. If sudden incre- 
ments are a forfeit to the State, why are deferred annuities to be 
permitted? And are legacies to be proscribed, or heredita- 
ments? They are entirely unearned. 

Mill, like the majority of Londoners, alas! knew nothing 
practically about property in land ; and little enough, perhaps, 
about any property at all, beyond the usual dividends proceeding 
from it. Mill was a born Londoner ; with the Londoner’s entire 
want of education and experience in incidents of real property. 
He saw in later life one fact that rose above the general level 
of his ignorance; and, never searching deep to find the origin 
of this peculiarity, he took it to be something evil, that had 
formerly escaped his observation, and that had, he fancied, no 
legitimate connexion with the course of business and affairs. 
He needed both instruction and experience. 

It is, however, necessary not only that instructors in economic 
science should be sought for, but that supporters of an equitable 
system of municipal taxation shall be found. To provide the 
former may be practicable; but in London at the present time 
to achieve the latter seems to be impossible. Londoners are so 
prejudiced, in consequence of the evil tenure by which they are 
now tormented, that any wise consideration of the incidence 
of local rating hardly can be hoped for. Leasehold landlords 
are their own chief enemies, and are the means by which fixed 
property is made unpopular throughout the district. Were they 
now, like other urban land proprietors, to come to terms with 
their leaseholders, they would find that cash obtained for free- 
holds, and then lent on freehold mortgages, would pay them 
wonderfully for the change. But this concession should be 
quickly made, before exclusive burdens have been laid on free- 
holds. Politicians for the most part are mere opportunists ; 
and they must, as we have recently been told, ‘ride high upon 
the wave of public sentiment,’ without, it seems, regarding 
whether there is truth or roguery beneath them. Ground 
rents are already threatened with incipient confiscation ; and 
they have no popular defenders. This is a misfortune not 
alone for unwise freeholders, but for the entire community ; 
the foolish few may suffer first, but in the end the many 
suffer from the folly of the few. When freeholders are multi- 
plied by general enfranchisement, both property and liberty 
will be defended; but at present there is little more than a 
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nominal defence of landed property. Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
legislation, in which almost* all his party, and a few of his 
opponents also, hastily concurred,,was as unprincipled as any 
burglary. And this dishonest, clumsy policy may prove to be 
the harbinger of similar iniquities in England. 

Certainly the Irish had enormous claims against our Govern- 
ment and people. England had, formerly, proscribed their 
manufactures ; binding the people down to a rude, insufficient, 
unremunerative kind of agriculture. From the country there 
was no convenient exit; westward was the dreary ocean, and 
in England Irishmen were little honoured. They were, there- 
fore, penned up in their island, at the very outskirts of the 
world ; and they became increasingly a settlement of paupers. 
Famine came, and then the Encumbered Estates Act; and the 
purchasers of property under this Act had the assurance of a 
clear and parliamentary title ; one that Government and law, 
without a league, were bound completely to defend. 

But Government in practice will defend those, chiefly, who 
are ready to defend themselves. The agitation for a perfect 
recognition of the customary tenant right, and for the extension 
of the right, increased ; and it became so inconvenient that the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone thought it would be well to ‘ ride 
upon the wave of public sentiment ; to take their property from 
those who owned it, and confer it upon those who wanted it. 
The impudent excuse was made that, if so much were given up, 
the remainder would be more secure. These parliamentary pro- 
prietors had paid their taxes on the understanding that for this 
continuous payment they would be protected in their property ; 
but it seems that what is called ‘a wave of public sentiment’ 
can abrogate this right ; and Government can confiscate the 
property of a considerable section of the nation, when it is their 
duty to protect this property from all encroachment. 

True, there was that continual trouble about tenant right ; 
but this was never recognized by the vendors, the Government 
officials. A clear title was conferred, upon the honour of the 
nation ; and the nation then dishonoured its own bond. England 
had made a pauper warren of a great part of Ireland; and 
when trouble came, the landlords, even those who purchased 
from the Government, were made to forfeit rental and possession 
to make good the loss that English jealousy and folly had 
inflicted. Ireland was no doubt overpeopled. Poor land, and 
laziness due greatly to the uncertain tenure, made the population 
of the south and west redundant ; and as competition for farm 
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holdings was excessive, England might, without hardship or in- 
justice, have migrated, or have emigrated, all that could be moved. 
But because tenant right was popular, and rent was the reverse, 
the Government compelled the landholders to grant the one and 
to abate the other. Since it had been very much the fault of 
England that the Irish were so poor, and the new proprietors 
came to this state of poverty, it was for England, not for, espe- 
cially, these new proprietors, to suffer when some compensa- 
tion should be made to tenant farmers. But the ‘ wave of public 
sentiment’ in England was entirely above so simple and so 
honest a transaction, There were landlords to be dealt with, 
let them suffer; and the most distinguished public plunder of 
the present. generation was effected once, and then again. 

hese things were done in Ireland, across St, George’s 
Channel, which seems far enough from Englishmen and English 
ways of business. But the Legislature, for the present, is, the 
same; and when ‘a wave of public sentiment’ arises, there are 
always legislators who will rise upon it to the height of some 
most popular iniquity, There are so,.many men of vacuous 
intellect, of open mind, and of defective principle among our 
politicians, that there need be no despair of any monstrous 
proposition when the waters seem to move. We have begun, 
and made some notable advance in confiscation in the sister 
island; andthe reason of it is that property and. population 
had, by a mistaken tenure, been not, only separated, but brought 
into constant enmity. And when rhetorical accomplishments, 
and sympathy with what are called ‘the masses, not. with 
what is right, are raised to Government, it may be possible 
for population with. its plundering wave of sentiment to win 
the day. 

Now, do our land proprietors in London think that they will, 
in due time, fare better than their brethren in Ireland? Can 
they not, see or understand the signs that constantly surround 
them? ‘ Betterment’ is but a paltry notion, with a low-bred 
name, yet it is of value asan indication of the course in which 
the wave is rising, The taxation of ground rents is a stupid 
project, but it is, sufficient to arouse the attention of the wise to 
a condition of affairs. that tends directly to the revolution. 
There are men of character and. good position who accept these 
pitiful proposals ; and a whole party in the State, apparently, is 
ready with an open mind to advocate and carry them. Cannot 
our land proprietors discern the current until they are smothered 
by the wave on which their adversaries say that they will mount? 
_The_trenchant and compulsory enfranchisement_of ground 
rents is now in the,air; and,has a prospect far more clear 
than 
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than that of Liberal Home Rule ten years ago. Why will not 
land proprietors regard this matter seriously, and be prepared to 
make the best of their position, and of the short time remain- 
ing for their equitable, even favourable treatment? They, at 
present, could secure their own good terms, and gain unbounded 
popularity ; to turn their ground rents into mortgages would 
be a stroke of high finance worth millions to our urban terri- 
torial aristocracy. Why do they not look into this, their own 
peculiar business, with their own eyes, instead of using the 
delusive spectacles of their professional advisers? There are 
already some of the nobility who sell their land and ground 
rents, and who doubtless would inform their peers how they 
have hitherto succeeded. Then, again, if they are personally 
timid, let them send all corporate and charitable property into 
the market, with pre-emption, at a reasonable price, for the 
actual lessee; and watch how this transaction pays. Here the 
public in large masses would be dealing with the public in- 
dividually ; there would be no sentiment to lacerate or to 
offend ; and the experiment—we are, as it is said, to look for 
much experiment—will be before the world, that all may see its 
method and result. This would give confidence; and many 
noble land proprietors in London will so clearly understand the 
matter that they will be led to benefit themselves by such a 
change in form and tenure of their property. Their ground rents 
are a business; one that, as a business, does not pay. With 
money down they may be rivals of the Rothschilds in success 
and enterprise. 

In the decision of the Parliamentary Committee on Electric 
Railways in London is a curious instance of the way in which 
the rights of landed property are being treated. The Com- 
mittee have allowed these railways ‘easement,’ or passage, 
under the streets, without any reference to the several pro- 
prietors along the line, who have the right’ at common law 
of all the soil beneath the surface of the road, ad medium filum 
vie ; and for this privilege the railways are to give no com- 
pensation to the actual owners of the land, but, entirely a 
from these, they are to grant facilities to workmen’s trains! 
What the Committee, therefore, have been doing is to take away 
the property of some, to give its use to others, for a benefit to a 
third party. The subterraneum is to be abstracted from the 
owner, without apology or compensation, and is to be traded 
with for the advantage of a very numerous voting class of 
the community ; a pauperising gift in supplement to wages. 
There is no reason, therefore, why the goods of shopkeepers or 
merchants should not, by the fiat of a Parliamentary Committee, 
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be impounded for the benefit of any powerful and favourite 
section of society. That the subsoil of a roadway is not without 
present or potential value to the actual proprietor there are 
many forms of evidence. The cellarage of most London houses 
is constructed underneath the public way ; and a proprietor of 
houses opposite each other can make the two buildings practi- 
cally one by means of a subway underneath the line of street. 
But, whatever be the value of proprietary rights, they will be 
sacrificed whenever our abounding legislative Pilates think that 
they can satisfy a popular desire by surrendering them. The 
House of Lords, the highest Court of Justice in the empire, 
delegates its legislative duties to a small committee ; and a mere 
majority of three to two, or even a chairman’s casting vote, may 
shake the security of all the landed property in England. In 
America they have the Supreme Court, with the duty and the 
power to render nugatory any legislation that invades the full 
security of property ; but here in England we are open to un- 
bounded loss if Parliament in either House do not protect the 
people. Confidence is of proverbially slow growth, and of acute 
sensibility ; and when the confidence of men in the security 
of landed property has once been shaken, the whole fabric of 
society in England will be insecure. All capital will be 
affected, and will seek for alien investments. The great houses 
will perhaps be able to effect a change with moderate loss per 
cent. The rich can bear such changes; it is the middle class 
and the comparatively poor that chiefly suffer. Rich men can 
withdraw their capital quietly, without observation ; they may 
have merely to divert it, and their foreign trade goes on apart 
from England ; but the smaller men, confined to home affairs, 
would be in hopeless trouble were a shock to come to British 
credit in respect of land. 

It is most needful then that Liberty and Property should 
have complete Defence, which numbers can alone secure; and 
the increase of numbers interested in the land should be the 
immediate object of the League. Such increased numbers 
would relieve the League of all its present care. A population 
of abundant freeholders would quickly show that they required 
no defence ; they would indeed have no occasion for defenders.* 


The 





* Mr. Jesse Collings, in his yohniin poner in the ‘Nineteenth Century,’ of 


December 1892, remarks :—‘ It is obviously to the advantage of what is termed 
the “ landed interest” that as large a number of as possible should be 
tied to the soil by some stronger relation to it that of being mere wage- 
receivers. Landowners and farmers must remember that in the present dis- 
tribution of political power they can do nothing in the direction of legislation for 
the benefit, or for the supposed benefit, of agriculture without the agreement and 
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The new principle, or want of principle, of ‘ betterment’ is in 
direct antagonism to the municipal and political constitution of 
the British nation; it is to give the power of taxation to one 
community, and to inflict the onus of the taxes on another 
community ; a form indeed of Oriental despotism. The County 
Council are to decide what works are to be undertaken; but 
the local neighbourhood, the people who have no decision in 
the matter, are to bear accumulated burdens of taxation, all 
unwillingly, in order to provide a necessary public work for 
all the town. The excuse put forward for this scheme of con- 
fiscation is, that in each neighbourhood of projected works 
the landed and house property must be improved — a false 
assumption—by the proposed expenditure; and therefore that 
this property should bear exceptional taxation. 

Under this form of statement, laid before the inexperienced 
and unwise, how very just and simple ‘ betterment’ appears ; 
and yet how petty-minded and unjust it actually is. Why 
is landed and house property alone to be surtaxed? Why is 
not every kind of neighbouring property to bear its share, if 

roperty is ever to be taxed at all? The reason is quite obvious. 

he people who propose such partial incidence of fiscal burdens 
are for the most part those who have no real property, but have 
much property of other kinds that they would never suffer to be 
touched by local tax-collectors. They have votes as residents 
and ratepayers; but house and land proprietors possess no votes 
to represent sufficiently their interest in the district. The per- 
sonalty on urban land is of immensely greater annual value 
than the land itself; and its great value is indeed the cause and 
reason why the land is, in the course of many years, raised 
above agricultural value. If a bridge is built, it is not for the 
benefit of the land or its proprietors, but for the transport of 
commodities and of people; and that, by increased facility 
of transport, trade may be increased. But land can never use 
the bridge; and, even in a secondary way, it does not gain a 
thousandth part of what the people and their goods and 
chattels gain. These goods are turning over five, or fifty times 
a year; but land is let once in a century; the landlord having 
but a limited pecuniary interest in the property; being, in 
fact, a mere encumbrancer, with nothing more than a re- 





co-operation of the agricultural labourer. They have to choose whether they will 
make practical efforts to bind up his interests with their own, so that he may row 
in the same boat; or whether they will maintain the present line of separation, 
and so leave him to be led into antagonism by the tempting baits and nostrums 
of agitators, who knew little and cared little about him till he possessed the 
voting power, which it is now their main object to secure’ (p. 973). 
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version, averaging fifty years in distant prospect, to distinguish 
him from a perpetual mortgagee; and this reversion is, for 
half the term, of no commercial value. Owners of real pro- 
perty, moreover, have no vote except where they are resident, 
and then only in consideration of the house that they inhabit, 
which is often not within the parish where their property 
occurs. But owners of personalty almost always have votes 
for their several places of business and of residence ; and these 
votes are multitudinous, while those of freeholders are few 
indeed. The project of ‘ betterment’ is essentially a scheme 
of rapine and of fraud, founded again, no doubt, on ignorance ; 
and is in peculiar antagonism to a class who are, by those who 
have no land, esteemed in some respects as hostes humani generis, 
the land and rent proprietors. 

Each scheme of ‘ betterment’ assumes, without the possibility 
of proof, that all neighbouring house property must gain some 
benefit by local public works. The fact may be in many a case 
quite otherwise. The opening of a street or bridge may, by 
increasing traffic on a special line, most grievously diminish 
residential values; or by diversion of the course of trade may 
possibly half ruin the shopkeepers in the mulcted district ; 
so that rents, and even reversions, may be permanently lowered, 
instead of raised in value. Yet the neighbouring proprietors are 
to be subject to a trial, with its risks and costs, whenever public 
works are undertaken. A new thoroughfare is not by any 
means a certain good to those who are the nearest to it; those 
comparatively distant may gain more than any one by the 
improvement. A narrow viaduct and street, absurdly called an 
‘ Avenue,’ have recently been made in Clerkenwell ; but Gray’s 
Inn, Exmouth Street, and what is left of Cold Bath Fields have 
not attained a tithe of the commercial benefit that passengers 
from Islington to Westminster have found. No one can tell at 
once, nor yet perhaps for years, the influence, good or bad, or 
its amount, of an improvement scheme; and any ‘ betterment’ 
taxation, in addition to its over-imposition and unfairness, would 
be an opportunity for endless error and injustice in details. 

A peculiar characteristic of the recent ‘betterment’  pro- 
posals is their cowardice. The leaders of the immense majority 
of lackland voters fall upon a small section of the community ; 
and deciding on a work to benefit their clients, they require 
that a very small minority shall, without their counsel or con- 
sent, be made to pay, not their share only, but a second — 
impost, whether they require the work or no; or possibly in 
spite of their determined opposition to the scheme. We 
generally have abundant lawyers in the: House of Commons, but 
; it 
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it’is remarkable that none of these accomplished gentlemen 
have undertaken to describe and analyse, and to denounce this 
impudent proposal. They can talk the party trash that is 
demanded of political aspirants; but a proposition to commit 
a systematic outrage ona minor section of the people is neg- 
lected, as an unimportant, commonplace affair. Two centuries 
ago, when men discussed and saw the tendencies of things, 
a ‘betterment’ infliction might have led to civil war. Nothing 
like it has been known in England since ship money was 
demanded ; though a similar aggression caused the revolution 
in our colonies. But this threatened tyranny of the London 
County Council ‘very much surpasses in its paltriness and 
partiality the meanest and the most oppressive ordinances ‘of 
the House of Stewart. Is this Liberalism? 

The artifice of ‘ betterment’ would introduce a _ novel 
practice of taxation, by which one man, probably’ the least 
intelligent upon a small Committee, might be permitted by 
his foolish vote to cause intolerable injury. It is customary 
for Parliament to respect the decisions of their Committees in 
_— of detail; but this ‘betterment’ is greatly more 
than a detail. It is'a new description of taxation in Eng- 
land, a method that obtains among the most disreputable muni- 
cipalities in the world; and is a means and evidence of their 
dishonesty.. Of late it has repeatedly been introduced into 
small local bills by people who, having an unlimited com- 
mand of other people’s money, can thus worry, at no outlay 
to themselves, their quiet fellow-citizens; and who, calling 
themselves Liberals, endeavour by persistent action to exhaust 
the means or perseverance of their various selected victims. 
It is now quite time that Parliament should place on record 
its determination to allow no sectional taxation, no veiled 
confiscation, but that public works shall be in every case 
provided by the equal rating of the whole population. To this 
end true Liberals may unite with true Conservatives, and thus 
the credit of the nation as a civilized community may be 
maintained. - It has of late been the degrading practice of some 
leading politicians, men who know much better, to deride’ and 
to repudiate the rights of property’; but these unprincipled 
declaimers would be up in arms if their own property were 
threatened. They can make a little capital by talking roguery, 
and they do ‘not hesitate; they represent the ignorant, ‘while 
well informed themselves, and are the lowest type among us of 
political adventurers. Such people are, however, often named’ 
for office, and the public should be warned. ; 

: It has been said that the Thames Embankment was made at 
the 
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the expense of the people for the benefit of the aristocracy. 
But no class use the Embankments less than the aristocracy ; 
their tendency is in an entirely different direction. The 
organizers of labour, trades union demonstrations, and the moh 
seem most at home on these broad roadways. To those noble- 
men whose houses faced the river, the Embankment was a most 
unwelcome intruder ; yet under a ‘ betterment’ clause the Duke 
of Buccleuch would probably have had to pay enormously for the 
construction of a work that must be a continual annoyance to the 
occupiers of his property. For the silent highway of the river 
Thames, with genera] seclusion, he has now a wide and noisy 
road, from which his garden is completely overlooked ; and he 
might willingly subscribe to get the thoroughfare removed. 
His ‘betterment’ would be to clear away the Embankment 
altogether. Probably no possible improvement could be made 
in pret without some peculiar injury to its immediate 
neighbourhood ; and yet no compensation for such injury is 
proposed. To other parts of London all the work might be a 
boon, but almost certainly, close by, there would be some whose 
interests or comfort would be affected in an unwelcome way ; 
and yet these very people might, from their unhappy contiguity, 
be called upon to pay a special rate for an invasion of their own 
convenience. The scheme is one that seems to be contrived for 
the peculiar, comprehensive jobbery of American corporators. 
It is surprising that its origin has not made the County 
Council more suspicious; London merchants would have been 
more wary of a new American device in trade, It is not 
creditable to our sense of honour and our common sense that 
every year some section of the town should be severely taxed 
and worried in resisting an un-English and inequitable 
enterprise. 

If, however, there is any special benefit to property within 
the neighbourhood of an improvement, then the property is 
rated higher on the increased rent, or customary valuation; 
which increase of rating is the fair proportion due for the 
improvement. Similarly, if an injury is done, the rating 
generally will be lowered. It has been said that those who 
gain should pay; and so, of course, they do, but not ex- 
clusively ; for the whole value of municipal taxation lies in 
its insuring character. It means that heavy local charges 
shall be spread over the general area, in the expectation that 
these sectional expenditures will in time occur throughout the 
district ; so that all pay for each, until at length each pays for 
all. To endeavour, therefore, to limit, even partly, the taxation 
for a public work to the peculiar neighbourhood of the work, is 

to 
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to invade the principle on which municipalities are founded. 
By a corresponding want of principle, the annual payment 
for police should be enforced according to the ratio of local 
criminality ; and drains and sewers should be paid for in pro- 
portion to their distance from the outfall or the sea. 

The scheme is specially unwise for London; where the whole 
district has for many years been grievously neglected, and the 
arrears of public works are now enormous. To recover this 
lost time it is essential that the population should act well in 
concert, and that local feeling in the neighbourhood of each 
work proposed should be, as far as possible, unanimous, and 
in its favour, Every work should have its interested patrons 
and promoters, who, in hope of more immediate advantage than 
the rest of the metropolis, might be relied upon to be its urgent 
advocates. An abstract benefit gets few supporters; there must 
be peculiar gain to arouse enthusiastic and effective advo- 
cacy; but ‘betterment’ would entirely prevent such use of 
local motive for the initiation and perfection of important 
public works. 

This ignorant and vulgar project should be made a sub- 
ject of deliberate debate by those in either House who under- 
stand the matter, that it may be perfectly explained. The 
men in Parliament of independent mind, and who have know- 
ledge of municipal finance, should bring the subject clearly to 
the knowledge of each House ; and if the scheme should be per- 
sisted in, the several Bills should be rejected summarily at the 
first reading. Twice recently the County Council has been 
thwarted by Committees of the House of Commons, when endea- 
vouring to legalize their scheme of ‘ betterment’ ; but still they 
persevere in their attempts to make a section of the public pay 
for works that would not be proposed unless they were a benefit 
for all; they even quote their unsuccessful foolishness to justify 
their present folly. The old turnpike system was much less 
inequitable, since at least it made the user pay; but now those 
who possibly may never see the work are called upon to pay 
for it excessively, It is amazing that these schemes are 
advocated by some men of character and obvious respectability ; 
but then they have throughout their lives been so shut out 
from all commercial knowledge of the land that they seem 
wholly without comprehension of its equities. Is it, however, 
the party tie that binds them, so that they care little for the 
character of measures that they are instructed to support; or 
is it in pure ignorance and unintelligence that they are acting? 
That men calling themselves Liberals should advocate such 
error is perplexing and disheartening to those who have through- 
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out a lifetime had respect for the great Liberal party. Even 
for our adversaries we are bound to have regard; and in the 
present case we plead with them, for their own sakes as well 
as for the general good, to reconsider the whole question, and 
to abandon their unfortunate position. 

When, by a work of public improvement, neighbouring 
property is raised in value, and the rating is increased, the 
occupiers, according to the immutable law of ultimate user, pay 
this’ increased share of the municipal expenditure. It is the 
occupiers who immediately gain ; the owners cannot be affected, 
well or ill, until the lease or term runs out; and then most 
probably the ‘improvement will be antiquated, superseded, or 
exhausted. Property in almost every part of London changes 
in appropriation and in value on an average every thirty years. 
The mere increase of building, making what had been suburban 
fully urban, and extending the suburban districts into country 
pastures, is sufficient to keep rentals fluctuating; and to tax 
such fluctuating rentals as if they were permanent would be 
absurd. The fact of a triennial valuation of house property 
being necessary to adjust the rating is an evidence of this con- 
tinual mutability ; and although the novelty of an improvement 
may for a few years send up neighbouring rents, the cessation 
of the novelty may reduce them, by the sway of fashion, below 
even their original amount. When all contracts have elapsed, it 
would be fair enough, but very inconvenient, and costly to the 
tenant, to make the rent receiver take the place of the rent payer 
and pay all the taxes; but the receiver should then be the holder 
of the vote allotted to each house or tenement, since he would 
have to care for necessary public works. Such separation of the 
people from their natural duties as resident citizens would, 
however, be exceedingly pernicious to the citizens themselves ; 
and furthermore, the trouble given to the landlord would be met 
by an increase of rental. The ratepaying landlord, in the spirit 
of the Constitution, must be allowed to tax himself ; it is not to be 
borne that any careless class of temporary occupants shall make 
the local rates that others, actual or subsequent, shall have to pay. 

It would! indeed be an advantage if all rates were paid by 
resident “proprietors of houses; they having the ‘control of rating 
and expenditure. Continual owners would be much more likely 
than our transient occupiers to deal liberally and judiciously 
with public works; and herein is the greatest benefit that 
will: result from the'enfranchisement of leaseholds, and cheap 
transfer registration. Owners, especially if resident, are the 
most eligible class to be entrusted with all necessary local 
works. The severance of the people from the land by our 
pernicious 
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pernicious customs is the cause of most of the disorder, and 
of the dissatisfaction and neglect that so abound in London. 
Tenants do not care to interest themselves in local and parochial 
affairs; there is consequently no great public thought that can 
induce great public benefit. Each tenant wishes to keep down 
the rates, and to leave large expenditure to those who follow 
him; and what is falsely called economy, and is but costly 
saving, is the vain pretence of local men when seeking the 
support and suffrage of their spurious fellow-citizens. 


All social annual outlay falls upon the public, upon those 
who occupy the houses; and who pay according to their rating 
of enjoyment in each house, as estimated from its rental, or by 
valuation. The expenditure is annual, and the supply is annual 
to meet it. The enjoyment is divided into annual periods, and 
the rates are payment for a part of each man’s local cost as 
estimated in proportion to his general annual expenditure in 
the locality ; his house rent being the criterion. This is the 
old and equitable way to meet the public need. But now there 
is a notion that accumulated property should bear at least a 
portion of the local outlay; a delusive notion, tending to 
injure those whom it pretends to benefit. A tax on urban land 
would, obviously, raise its price to all the resident community, 
without exception ; and it would thus fall with special certainty 
and hardship on the urban poor. There would be temporary 
inconvenience to the rich, which would react on trade; and so 
all classes would be injured. It is now the fashion to revile 
political economy as but a dismal science, and to regard it as a 
power, instead of merely an elaborately ascertained result; a 
useful: guide and warning for the wise, but an aversion to the 
class, so very numerous, who lack wisdom. This, however, 
means that, like our naval officers after Trafalgar, political eco- 
nomy has been neglected owing to its own success, The two 
generations since 1846 have made such progress in the world, 
their business and their profits have so marvellously increased 
in consequence of the great changes due to the instructions of 
the Anti-Corn Law League, that economic science has for many 
years been scarcely recognized. Nine-tenths of the public know 
nothing of it, and the rest know very little of its teaching. 

With a public so extremely uninstructed about economic 
government, it is natural that ill-considered propositions gain a 
hearing. Inexperienced men, although well: meaning, having 
no true guidance in a path to them unknown, are apt to err, 
and are not to be greatly blamed. Those who negleet to teach 
them are the chief offenders; and at present there is no more 
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urgent duty on the part of those who make political and social 
science their peculiar study than to give the result of their 
investigations to those neo-politicians who at present are so 
uninformed. The serious fact is that the London County 
Council, having neither time, capacity, nor training for delibe- 
rate statesmansbip in large municipal affairs, and being without 
practical experience, cannot see through what is plausible to 
what is right ; and therefore are especially unfit to be entrusted 
with the slightest power of taxation. Such an exhibition of 
well-meaning error, tending to dishonesty, has not in our time 
been visible to men. 

In time of war, when the existence of the nation is in peril, 
an appeal to property may reasonably be made, by way of 
sacrifice; but an exclusive, sectional taxation of fixed property 
for ordinary national or municipal expenditure is confiscation ; 
an appropriation of the capital from which the income must 
proceed. A merchant steady in his business, and frugal in 
his habits, gains accumulated capital, upon the interest of 
which he lives, He possibly had been a workman; but he 
did not spend, much less anticipate the total of his wages. He 
could say ‘ No’ effectively to his desires; and by his self-denial 
he acquired landed or house property on which to employ the 
men who need day wages, and who mostly do not save and 
gather capital to make still further work for other men. The 
prudent man should hardly have his savings sacrificed for the 
improvident; nor should the man who does his duty and 
maintains the State be surtaxed to relieve the indolent and 
burdensome. 

If a demand is made on property for local works, all property 
should then, of course, be subject to the claim. One man 
expends a thousand pounds on land or ground rents, which are 
easily ‘got at’; another a like sum on diamonds, which he 
carries in his waistcoat pocket. Why should the one pro- 
prietor be taxed, and not the other? It is the fact that 
diamonds are mobile that makes roads and bridges and police 
and lighting of importance to the dealer. Land itself needs 
none of these ; it is immovable, and, save by public plunder, it 
cannot be stolen ; and, spite of Stuart Mill’s sheer inexperience, 
unless combined with capital it has no productive value. 

The only reason for the attack on landed property is that it 
is there, immovable and obvious; and may be insufficiently 
defended, since it is possessed by the, comparatively, few. With 
like reason it may be entirely appropriated by the State or the 
community; and thrift may be made penal. What encourage- 
ment is this for working men, the immense majority of the 
population, 
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population, to become proprietors, and independent ; to invest 
their savings in the land, and thus become a territorial aristo- 
cracy of labour; true Conservatives, yet working handicrafts- 
men? What is wanted for our people is free land, relieved of 
all unnecessary legal forms and costs, and perfectly secure from 
fanciful taxation. It is impossible by any legislation to prevent 
the tenant paying every increased cost. Tax corn, and bread 
creeps gradually up in price; tax land, and houses are pro- 
portionately dear. The working class and the ambitious, 
spendthrift poor desire the land, and envy the landowners. 
Their a and patrons seek to burden land to spite 
proprietors. In this they magnify their clients’ disadvantage ; 
since the burden will inevitably slide on to the poor man’s 
back. The ‘poor man’s friend’ is generally his worst enemy ; 
the friend of truth and justice is the friend of all. 

Exceptional taxation, the death duties, and the income-tax, 
are confiscatory and barbarous expedients for raising money. 
Those who pay them are twice taxed; first in what they have 
received and then in what they spend. But the iniquity of such 
taxation is no reason why our politicians should not still main- 
tain them. Thus, in 1874, the elections being imminent, 
Mr. Gladstone, conscious of the evil nature of the impost, 
offered to withdraw the income-tax entirely. The public were, 
however, not inclined to trust him; and with reason. When he 
returned to office, so far from abandoning the income-tax, he 
made it eightpence in the pound. 
s: For the stability of Englands policy, both foreign and 
domestic, nothing is so needful as to settle the majority of 
heads of families on freehold land; to plant them in the soil. 
Democracies, apart from land, are feather-headed, eager, and 
unstable ; thus they are foolish and aggressive and unjust, and 
so they ultimately fail. But land with its responsibilities 
and duties, and its continual demand for all the patient virtues, 
is the school for practical conservancy in statesmanship ; and 
thus it tends to rational progressiveness in politics. Our 
agricultural labourers and the Yorkshire miners are mere 
lodgers in the cottages provided for them on the farms or 
near the pits; and as they have been thus ‘befriended,’ they 
delight in opposition and caprice, and now vote ‘Separa- 
tist.’ In Lancashire the mill hands generally live in houses of 
their own; they have attained to dignified responsibility, and 
so they are convinced and resolute Conservatives, Possession 
of a plot of earth, an independent home, revives and stimulates 
the self-respect of working men; and makes them worthy 
partners even in imperial government. 
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Art. [X.—1. Monarchy and Democracy. By the Duke. of 
Somerset, K.G. London, 1880. 

2. Tory Democracy and Conservative Policy. By A Plain Tory, 
London, 1892. 


GENERAL Election and a consequent change of Govern- 

, Ment are events which naturally rouse political thought 
into a state of special activity. The interest, however, thus 
roused is usually limited to the immediate past and to the 
immediate future, and to the fates and fortunes of particular 
measures and individuals. The wider views and speculations, 
which look farther both before and after, and which seek to 
discover under the vicissitudes of party strife those social, 
moral, and intellectual movements which are their causes, and 
can alone supply, us with a key to their true significance, are 
usually disturbed rather than stimulated by the excitement of 
a political crisis. And for this, no doubt, there is this obvious 
reason, that though philosophy is supposed to calm men under 
excitement, excitement is apt to indispose them for philo- 
sophy ; moreover, it may happen that the questions on which a 
general election is fought are calculated, in proportion to their 
interest at the moment, to blind the eyes to questions beyond 
themselves. 

The recent election, however interesting as it was on account 
of the immediate issues on which it turned, seems to us to 
possess an even greater interest on account of events and issues 
which at the time were in the mind of nobody; and to be 
as suggestive to the political’ philosopher as it was exciting 
to the politician. What principally forces itself on our atten- 
tion is not its overt result in the balance or composition of 
parties, but the methods by which that result was ob- 
tained, and the various conditions that made the methods 
possible: As we dwell upon these last, we shall find our 
thoughts diverted from such matters as measures and majori- 
ties; and occupied by others which have more to do with 
our ‘national destinies, and from a study of which we shall be 
able to learn far more as to the actual balance of political 
forces now, and the way in which they promise to interact in 
the future: These’ matters are not in themselves political, but 
they are the soil out of which politics grow, and the course of all 
politics depends on them. They are such matters as the educa- 
tion of the people, the temperament of the people, the social 
and economic conditions under which they live, and the degree 
to which they understand those conditions, or are capable of 
understanding them. It is only by a careful study of these and 
kindred 
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kindred matters, that the real political situation in this country 
can be appreciated, and any trustworthy inference with regard 
to the future can be drawn from it. 

The same observation, with a certain degree of truth, might 
no doubt have been made at any period, with regard to any 
nation ; for even under a despotism the condition and character 
of the people determine the manner in which the despot ‘rales. 
them, in much the same way as the character of a metal 
determines the uses to which the artist or artificer puts it. 
But the observation as applied to a democratic community has 
a special force, which would be wanting to it if applied to any 
other kind of community; and as applied to a community 
whose social conditions are changing, it has a force which 
would be wanting in it if applied to one whose conditions 
are stationary. For both these reasons it applies to this country 
to-day, as it never would have applied to it at any period in 
the past ; and, indeed, as it does not apply to any other country 
in the present. 

For the position and recent history of this country are singular: 
The past hundred years have everywhere been a period of social 
changes; and not only have these been more rapid and startling 
than any changes on record during the previous history ofthe 
world, but they have afforded the first example of that obvious 
connexion and continuity which has suggested to mankind the 
conception of human progress. They have all of them tended 
in the same direction ; and each has obviously been the result 
of that which preceded it. But whilst all countries (of the 
Western world at all events) have shared in these changes to a 
greater or less degree, England is the country which has exhibited 
them most completely, and in which their effects can be studied 
to the best advantage. Many readers, doubtless, will be inclined 
to deny this, and, instead of England, to point to France and 
America. Where has material progress been so rapid as in the 
United States? And has not the establishment of that ‘colossal 
republic been the most important event in the modern world of 
politics? And again, whilst England has never known anything 
which, in the modern sense of the word, deserves to be called 
a Revolution, has not France’ by a series of violent efforts 
succeeded in freeing herself, not alone from her old form of 
government, but all those social ideas of which it was the 
embodiment ? 0 

Such objections are natural, but the answer to them is this. 
The fact that in this country the changes have not been violent, 
that they have been brought about gradually and not by abrupt 
caiastrophes, is the very fact that makes them at -once‘‘so- 
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startling and so instructive. America became a republic by a 
political accident; France has adopted a similar form of 
government, less because it embodies what the nation desires, 
than because it has afforded an escape from what the nation 
was unable to tolerate. In neither country is the present 
political constitution purely the result, as in England, of the 
social history of the people. In England alone of all rapidly 
changing countries, social change has produced political change, 
without the intervention of any disturbing elements; and 
although the two are in every case connected, and the latter can 
never be wholly understood without considering the former, in 
England the connexion is closer, more complete, and more un- 
broken than elsewhere. This has indeed been so throughout the 
whole course of our history ; but during the present century, and 
especially during the past sixty years, the fact has acquired an 
importance and significance which it never possessed before, 
and that for two reasons. In the first place the change in the 
social condition of the nation, which had formerly been so slow 
as to be almost imperceptible, suddenly began at the close of 
the last century to advance at a speed new to human experience. 
And in the second place, as this social change has proceeded, a 
— change has accompanied and kept pace with it, which 
as made the connexion between our political and our social 
history not perhaps more real than it was before, but more direct, 
more complete, and incalculably more important. Ever since the 
Reform Bill of 1832 the direct share of the people in the govern- 
ment of the country has been increasing, though it was not till the 
general election which took place last summer that the complete 
results of this democratic movement showed themselves, and 
the whole electorate realized the extent of the power which had 
been placed in its hands some years before. We are not con- 
cerned at this moment with any particular question of policy 
or legislation belonging to this period. We are alluding merely 
to the nature and source of the power by which our policy and 
legislation have gradually come to be determined. We are 
alluding to the people generally, It is in the hands of the people 
that our whole future lies ; and the only way in which to forecast 
the future is to study the character of the people in its capacity 
of governing body, together with the steps by which it has come 
to govern. It governs to-day in a sense in which it did not 
govern a hundred years ago. Why is this? What does this 
change represent? The probable effects of democracy must be 
estimated by a consideration of its causes. 
Obvious as these causes must be when once attention has been 
directed to them, they have been hitherto, and indeed still are, 
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completely mistaken by one party and neglected by the other. 
The one side asserts, and the other side is content to assume, 
that democracy owes its growth to causes that are purely 
political—to the growth of ideals, of aspirations, of principles, 
of the sense of equality, even the emotion of brotherly love— 
to some sudden perception of ancient wrongs, and a consequent 
revolt against them ; or to various other incidents in the moral 
and intellectual sphere which the prophets of the democratic 
movement have proclaimed as holy and glorious, which the 
opponents of the movement have denounced as insane or 
diabolic, and which the spectators of the movement have 
wondered at with a foolish face.of gravity. This explanation, 
though given to-day from a hundred different platforms, 
assumed in newspapers of all shades of opinions, and by 
speakers on both sides in the House of Commons, bears really 
as little relation to the facts of our political life as the explana- 
tions of the alchemists bore to the facts of chemistry. Great 
ideals, aspirations, and glorious principles, are phrases which 
should go the way of the vital principle and phlogiston. They 
are more than useless; their employment is absolutely harmful ; 
for they not only do not express the truth, they obscure it. 
What the growth of democracy in England really expresses is 
no new ideal, no new principle, glorious or otherwise, no new 
sense of the dignity of man as man. It is simply the result 
and expression of material progress, with the consequent 
growth of population ; and the only principles that have ar 
any part in the matter have been old and homely principles 
which in all ages have regulated human action. Their novelty 
is due solely to the circumstances to which they have been 
applied; and their boasted glories are a kind of intellectual 
tinsel with which they have been bedecked and bedizened as if 
they were Madonnas in Italy. 

We have urged this on our readers on more than one occasion 
already; we desire to do so again, with even greater emphasis 
and insistence. The political history of the present century is 
familiar enough to persons engaged in politics. ‘The formation 
and the fall of ministries, the passing of Reform Bills, the 
demands of popular agitators, the influence of the House of 
Lords, the social composition of the House of Commons, and 
the vicissitudes of party warfare—these are described and 
discussed in a hundred different manuals ; and everyone studies 
them, or thinks they deserve study. But what is not studied, 
or at least not in connexion with these matters, is the social 
history of the country which alone renders them intelligible. 
These by themselves are no more the history of English 
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democracy than pictures of a child’s face with rash on it would 
be a history of the measles. We are often told that democracy 
is the child of science. So it is in a sense, but in a sense 
very different from that generally attributed to the statement. 
It, is the child of science not as the result of reasoning, but as 
the result of manufactures, locomotion, and the material con- 
ditions of life generally; and, if we wished symbolically to 
represent its true father, we should draw a picture not of an 
idealist but of a steam-engine. 

Those who consider the growth of democracy in England, 
and compare the power of the people as it is to-day with what 
it was sixty or a hundred years ago, are accustomed to regard 
political facts and opinions as the only things that have 
changed. They see that in England, at the beginning of this 
century, the whole power was in the hands of an aristocracy, 
and that the people were practically powerless ; and they picture 
to themselves these two contrasted bodies as having been 
engaged ever since in one long struggle for supremacy, without 
any alteration having taken place in either, except the change 
of position due to their relative success in fighting. They 
entirely forget that the English people of to-day are not the 
English people of ninety years ago; and that the struggle in 
its last stage differed from the struggle in the first, less on 
account of any difference in its issues, than of the fact that it 
was a struggle between two different combatants. 

Let us take, for instance, the case of the first Reform Bill. 
This is constantly cited as a triumph of some glorious principle 
—the result of some new leaven of truth fermenting in the 
popular mind. It was nothing of the sort. It had nothing to 
do with any new principle. It was merely the direct expression 
of an entirely new fact. Between the year 1800 and the year 
1832 the increase of the population was equal in point of 
numbers to the whole population of the country at the beginning 
of the preceding century: and populous towns were given 
members which had no members previously, because populous 
towns existed which did not exist previously. A man has three 
children, and buys three hats a year for them; his opinion 
being that one hat a year is enough for each. By and by he 
has six children, and every year he buys six hats; but this does 
not mean that his principles of economy have changed, but 
merely that there are more cases to which he has to apply them. 
The causes of democratic progress in England are, broadly 
speaking, three—though the second and third, if we care to- 
press the point, might be properly included in the first, They 
are steam-power, the growth of the population, and the develop- 
ment 
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ment of cheap printing. These, in certain respects, have so 
changed the condition of the people, that the people of to-day 
and the people of the beginning of the century, politically 
speaking, have little in common but a name. 

How these causes have operated can be very easily shown. The 
application of steam to manufactures increased the production 
of wealth, and completely altered the lives of the masses engaged 
in the production of it ; whilst, along with the means of feeding 
them, these masses multiplied. Before proceeding, let us dwell on 
this fact for a moment. We hear a great deal to-day about the 
migration from the country to the towns; and in what is said 
there is no doubt some truth. But the truth is magnified into 
a monstrous and misleading falsehood. Nine people out of ten 
who discuss the subject now, talk as if they imagined that the 
enormous growth of the towns which has taken place during the 

t ninety years was mainly due to an influx from a diminish- 
ing rural community, as if water were simply being poured 
from one vessel into another. The actual facts of the case are 
altogether different. The town population has grown, but not 
by the depletion of the country. It will probably be a surprise 
to many persons to learn that the rural population is not only 
not diminishing, but throughout this century has been steadily 
though slowly on the increase; and that this section of the 
community, which is represented as in danger of extinction, is 
nearly as numerous as, ninety years ago, were the whole popu- 
lations of the country and the towns together. The increase of 
the town population is due principally to the fact that the 
modern increase of wealth, the increase of the means of sub- 
sistence, has resulted from methods of production which are 
practicable in towns only. The population has grown where 
the means of subsistence have grown—where families could be 
reared, and, when reared, could find employment. The increase 
therefore in the town population of the kingdom means, not the 
conversion of agricultural labourers into townsmen, but the 
growth of a class or classes which had previously no existence, 
and which, in many respects, resemble a new nation. 

But this new nation of workers was not the only class called 
into existence by the steam-engine, and unknown in the pre- 
ceding century. There was also a new middle class—a class 
of capitalists and employers, whose existence and position are as 
peculiar to modern days as are the conditions of commerce and 
manufacture to which their position is due. The class which in 
the last century most nearly corresponded to them, is a con- 
trast to them, rather than a counterpart. The most stationary 
class in the kingdom has been the landed aristocracy. It offers 
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us some standard by which the difference between the old and 
the new middle class may be estimated ; and, broadly speaking, 
the difference may be expressed thus. Ninety years ago the land- 
lords were three times as rich as the middle class: now the 
middle class is three times as rich as the landlords. Nor does 
this merely mean that the middle-class has become more 
numerous, and that its aggregate wealth is greater. It means 
that its leading members are persons whose individual incomes 
equal the incomes of our average peers and our wealthier 
country gentlemen, and in many cases exceed and completely 
dwarf them. It means that side by side with the old landed 
aristocracy a rival class has arisen, with an equal or even 
greater command of the luxuries and the pomp of life, and an 
equal or even greater stake in the policy and prosperity of the 
country—a class as new and strange as some new species of 
animal, The part which this class has played in the progress 
of democracy is so evident, that we will merely indicate it 
briefly, and we will then return to the consideration of the 
working-classes. The aristocracy, which had governed the 
country till the beginning of the present century, united in 
itself the possession of two things—wealth and the prestige of 
lineage. New wealth till then was created so slowly, that 
new families as they rose became merged in the old ones, and 
acquired an imputed though not a real antiquity; so that the 
idea of pedigree and hereditary rank or status was associated 
with the idea of wealth, and was hardly separable from it. The 
aristocracy therefore conceived of their position as rulers as 
depending less on their possession of wealth, than on the fact that 
their wealth was inherited; and they regarded themselves, and 
were regarded by the nation generally, not only as a fortunate, 
but as a peculiar people. Thus when the new middle class 
arose, and grew anxious for its own importance, and partly from 
ambition and partly from the instincts of prudence desired 
some direct share in the government of the country, it found 
itself the equal of the aristocracy in all respects save one, and 
that was the possession of tradition, of hereditary rank, and 
what at the time was almost synonymous, the hereditary right 
to govern. The want of this qualification placed them in an 
inferior position, not only in the eye of the aristocracy, but in 
that of the masses also. There was therefore only one course 
open to them, and that was to attack the aristocratic principle, 
and enlist if possible the masses on their side, by every possible 
appeal to their intellect, their ignorance, or their cupidity. 

And now let us return to the ‘ masses’ to whom the appeal was 
made, In one respect their position was like that of the new 
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middle class. They, too, were without traditions. Massed 
together in new towns, drilled in regiments to the performance 
of new functions, they were hardly connected by any conscious 
link with the masses who had submitted so quietly to the 
aristocracy during the last century. Just as the new middle 
classes had no traditions of rule, so the new masses had no 
traditions of obedience. Such being the case, let us consider 
what we have mentioned already as the third cause of demo- 
cratic progress; namely, the development of cheap printing. 
This means the development of the newspaper press; and 
the newspaper press has resulted in a diffusion of knowledge as 
new to the world as the power of the steam-engine itself. 
Many people have maintained that democracy has been the 
result of education. But if the word is used in the ordinary 
sense, these people are wrong. Education ordinarily is used to 
mean general knowledge and cultivation, with sharpened powers 
of reasoning, and increased capacity for entertaining and being 
moved by ideas, But when we speak of political knowledge in 
this connexion, we mean knowledge in an extremely limited 
sense, having nothing to do with ideas, and little with elaborate 
reasoning. We mean merely knowledge of contemporary 
public events; and if the daily diffusion of this deserves the 
name of education, education has done more not less than its 
apostles are accustomed to claim for it. Whereas steam made 
democracy a possibility, the newspaper made it a necessity, 
Any human being in possession of his senses inevitably 
thinks about anything that is brought immediately under his 
notice. He thinks about a mouse if it runs under his eyes 
across his breakfast-table. In the same way, when the people 
of this country began to have the events of each day not only 
offered to their notice, but actually thrust upon it, they 
naturally began to think about them, whether they wished to do 
so or not; it was impossible to think about them without 
forming opinions, and it was impossible to form opinions 
without discussing them. In this way was generated what is 
now called public opinion, and public opinion is democracy in 
its nebular stage. Of course, whether public opinion is sound 
or not may depend on the amount of education which the 
public happen to possess; but it was not education that gave 
rise to it. It arose simply from the natural, the inevitable 
workings of the common human faculties: and the masses 
began to interest themselves in the government of the country, 
not because they recognized they had any glorious right to do 
so, but for the plain and homely reasun that they could not 
help doing so. 

Here, 
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Here, then, we have two powers, which came into being at the 
beginning of the present century, and the continuous growth of 
which ever since that time has been the distinguishing, and 
indeed the principal, feature of the history of that period: we 
have the new middle class, and we have the new masses, and each 
of these from the mere force of circumstances unable to submit 
itself to the traditional rule of the aristocracy, and the former, as 
we have said already, driven to ally itself with the latter, in order 
to bring about some new condition of things. Under such 
conditions the rise of democracy was inevitable. The middle 
classes found public opinion rapidly, but almost unconsciously, 
forming itself. In order to gain the ends at which they could 
not help aiming, they were forced to convert this public 
opinion into power. These ends, as few will deny now, were 
mainly selfish. The complete disregard manifested by the new 
Radical middle class for the social condition of the masses 
whose political rights they were proclaiming, is sufficient to 
prove this; but it was necessary to simulate an interest which 
they did not feel; and in order to advance their own cause they 
were obliged to represent it as identical with the cause of the 
people. To accomplish this they had recourse to doctrines and 
to theories—to what Radicals delight to call the ideas and prin- 
ciples of democracy. But these ideas and principles were not 
the causes of the movement. The causes were those changes 
we have mentioned in the conditions and facts of life, and the 
commonest human motives, and the most inevitable processes of 
thought, acting on these conditions and amongst them. De- 
mocracy gave birth to the ideas, not the ideas to democracy. 

In urging all this we have a practical end in view. The 
genesis of English democracy has more than a speculative 
interest. A right apprehension of it, if general throughout the 
Conservative party, would have an effect as important as it would 
be immediate and permanent. It would enable Conservatives 
to realize their own position, and the real nature of the things 
for which they are contending, and by what means, in what 
form, and to what extent, we may hope to preserve these things 
in the future. And in order to arrive at this clear state of 
mind, it is necessary before all things to realize the truth on which 
we have been just insisting, namely, that English democracy 
represents not ideas, but facts—and facts of the hardest, the 
most prosaic, the most material, the most unalterable kind ; and 
that we can no more return to the régime that existed before the 
first Reform Bill, than we can suppress newspapers, annihilate 
third-class trains, reduce Birmingham to an_ insignificant 
village, and change the population of England from thirty 
millions 
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millions to eight. We can defeat ideas; but we cannot defeat 
facts; and since English democracy is the necessary conse- 
quence of facts, the moral for Conservatives is that they must 
accept democracy, and not affect either to ignore or denounce 
it. They must realize and admit frankly that old-fashioned 
Toryism is impossible ; and that it is impossible for the final 
and simple reason that old-fashioned England no longer exists. 

But the meaning of this admission with regard to Con- 
servatism is very different from what it at first sight may seem. 
It does not mean that Conservatives need abandon their Tor 
sympathies, or that they need think less highly of the old Tory 
system of government. It only means that, though retaining 
their old sympathies and their old principles, they must 
under changed circumstances give effect to them in a different 
way. Let us suppose it to be necessary for a man to keep his 
body at a specified temperature. To reach this end he wears a 
fur coat in January. To reach the same end in June he wears 
merely a suit of flannel. The details of his dress have alto- 
gether changed; but the principles on which he has dressed 
himself are altogether the same. So it is with regard to 
politics. The only way in which to preserve what is really 
vital in political principles, is to be constantly modifying their 
application—modifying it slightly when circumstances change 
slightly, and, when circumstances have changed greatly, modify- 
ing it to a corresponding degree; to remember that measures 
which are identical so far as name and wording are concerned, 
are practically different things at different periods; and: that 
what at one date might have been revolutionary, may twenty 
years later have become conservative. If we are walking on a 
level road, we need never change our attitude. If we are governing 
a stationary country, we need never change our methods, But 
if we are walking on the deck of a ship, our attitude must be 
changed continually ; and a country which has been changing 
so constantly and so rapidly as England, requires similar 
changes in the attitude of any party or statesman. 

This is the true answer to those who taunt the Conservative 
party, whether from within its ranks or without them, with 
having been false to its principles and traditions, because it has 
passed measures which it once condemned, and has developed a 
tone and temper which in former times would have been 
abhorrent to it. We do not mean to say that the party of late 
years has invariably been judicious in its concessions to popular 
demands, or in what some may consider its anticipation of 
them. But we do mean to say that the considerations we have 
just been urging are a complete answer to the broad and 
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general allegation, that the popularization of Conservatism 
makes it any the less Conservative. 

Viewing Conservatism then in this light generally, let us now 
proceed to a more particular examination of its position at the 
present moment, and an estimate of its probable future. We 
have thus far regarded its history under one aspect only. We 
have regarded it as the history of an aristocratic method of 
government gradually adapting itself to democratic conditions. 
We shall have presently to consider the other side of the 
movement, and enquire how the democracy has adapted itself 
to aristocratic methods. But we must first do what hitherto 
we have purposely avoided doing: we must glance at the 
history of Liberalism, or of Radicalism, as distinct from the 
history of democracy. The growth of democracy, as we have 
endeavoured to make clear, has been a social fact, not a 
political fact. The primary causes of it have been wholly 
independent of party; and the history of parties has been the 
history of their respective relations, not to one another, but to 
it. For what we have said of Conservatism holds good of 
Liberalism equally. Liberalism has been constituted likewise 
by the changes of social circumstance; and the inconsistencies 
which have been attributed to it, are merely efforts at adaptation. 

The growth of democracy, then, has in this country been the 
central fact of the century. The masses of the community have 
been gradually, by the very circumstances of their existence— 
circumstances which were wholly beyond their own control— 
forced to think about public affairs, to have views about public 
affairs, and, as a natural consequence, to insist on having some 
voice in them, This political demand could be gratified in 
one way only, and that was by the agency of some political 
pea As the history of this century is popularly conceived by 

iberals, it is the history of Liberalism endeavouring to realize 
the demands and needs of democracy, and of Conservatism 
endeavouring to oppose them. Nor indeed is this idea con- 
fined to Liberals, There are many Conservatives who still 
share it, and no doubt regret secretly that the opposition was 
not more successful. Now in every idea entertained by a large 
number of people, there is sure to be some truth. Let us pro- 
ceed to consider what truth there is in this. 

It is a partial idea; it is an imperfect idea; it excludes an 
entire half of the real facts of the case: but so far as it goes, 
we believe it to be substantially true. During the first half of 
the century Liberalism did represent the claims—the growing, 
the inevitable claims—of the democracy ; and Conservatism or 
Toryism resisted them. We believe that neither party realized 
ae. «5 
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the nature of the growing force with which each was compelled 
to deal; and that James Mill understood it as little as 
the Duke of Wellington. Both regarded Liberalism as the 
expression of new principles, not of new social facts, and the 
one was consequently as extravagant in -his hopes of the 
development of democracy, as the other was in his belief in the 
possibility of checking it. But the Liberals on the whole, 
throughout the period we allude to, understood the require- 
ments of the nation far more clearly than the Tories. They 
saw, through a magnifying and distorted medium, facts which 
it is hardly too much to say that the Tories did not see 
at all. There was accordingly, and we are not concerned to 
deny it, considerable justice in the name which they applied 
to the Tories—the name of ‘The Stupid Party.’ Liberalism 
at that time, in spite of its pretensions, was very far from being 
scientific; but the truths it proclaimed, no Jess than the false- 
hoods, were treated by the Tories in muca the same spirit as 
that in which science, till recently, was treated by a half- 
educated curate ; whilst Tory principles were recommended to 
the acceptance of the people, by much the same means as such 
a curate adopted in defending orthodoxy. Falser arguments 
with regard to government were probably never used than 
those of James Mill and of Bentham: feebler arguments were 
never used than those with which the Tories opposed them. 
Indeed, putting particular measures aside, and speaking merely 
with reference to general principles, we may say that the Tories 
rarely had recourse to argument at all. They spoke of loyalty, 
of our glorious Constitution, of the greatness of Great Britain. 
They appealed to sentiment, they appealed to prejudice, and 
above all to those feelings still so characteristic of Englishmen 
—the instinctive affection for what is old, and the instinctive 
distrust of what is new. 

Such was the situation fifty years ago; and in Liberal 
quarters certainly, and probably elsewhere, the impression 
prevails that such is the situation still. We know from ex- 
perience that many Conservatives share it. They feel them- 
selves to be right ; but at the same time they are haunted by a 
suspicion that their position is incapable of being shown to be 
right by argument: and they are inclined to be disheartened 
by the assertion, so frequently repeated as to reach the ear 
like a proverb, ‘that all the intellect of the country is on the 
other side.’ We believe this view to be entirely wrong. We 
believe the timidity of the timid Conservative, and the pleasing 
confidence of the Radical, to be equally without foundation. 
We believe the situation of fifty years ago to have been - 
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only changed, but to have been actually inverted or reversed. 

We believe that Conservatives and Liberals, so far as intellect 

and education go, have changed places; and that the Conser- 

vatives are now the intellectual, and the Liberals the stupid, 
rty. 

If this assertion strikes anyone as a paradox or even an 
exaggeration, that does but show the necessity for making it, for 
explaining it, and for proving it. One proof that we are not 
speaking at random, and that something like what we state has 
actually taken place, may be found in the celebrated admission 
of Mr. Gladstone, that the culture and education as well as the 
wealth of the country were arrayed against the Gladstonian 
party. Fifty years ago such a statement would have been 
impossible, in the mouth of a Radical or even a Liberal leader. 
But we need not content ourselves with this admission of 
Mr. Gladstone’s ; for the result of the late election, in England 
at all events, tells precisely the same tale. It exhibits one 
feature which is altogether contrary to the expectations enter- 
tained but a few years since by everybody. We have before us 
a small treatise entitled ‘Monarchy and Democracy,’ published 
by the Duke of Somerset, in the year 1880. It is admirable 
for its acuteness, its condensation, and lucidity, and we wish it 
were better known than it is to the general public. But we 
refer to it now not because of its merits, but because it gives 
anaes expression to these expectations we have mentioned. 

orecasting the probable results of a fresh extension of the 
franchise, which he then felt to be inevitable in the not distant 
future, the Duke observes that ‘ in all accumulations of animal 
matter, there is an immediate tendency to ferment ; and a crowd 
of human beings is especially liable to this effervescence.’ 
‘ History,’ he proceeds, ‘records the fanatical and tumultuous 
riots of populous cities: and it is often noticed that the most 
numerous urban constituencies are the most unreasonable,’ This 
last observation, made with an absence of emphasis which 
clearly shows that the writer thought no emphasis necessary, 
simply expresses the opinion at that time universal, that the 
great urban constituencies would be the centres of the most 
vehement Radicalism ; and the writer’s principal reason for 
holding this opinion, as is clearly enough seen in another part 
of his book, was the common, the notorious reason for which 
everybody else held it,—namely, the belief that the towns would 
be the chief centres of education, and that the tendency of edu- 
tion amongst the people, as the Duke drily puts it, ‘is not to 
facilitate the orderly government of the community.’ Such 
was the state of opinion only twelve years ago; and already it 
has 
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has been completely falsified. If the late election, and also the 
one preceding, show one thing more clearly than another, they 
show this—at least with regard to England—that Radicalism 
and Conservatism have shifted their respective centres; that 
Radicalism has made its advances in the counties, where 
education was most backward; and that Conservatism has 
advanced in the towns, where it is presumably most advanced, 
—that it has drawn fresh strength from the quarters which it 
was thought would menace it with destruction. 

The fact which we have thus indicated is of course questioned 
by nobody ; but we are quite aware that there are two opposing 
parties who, on — grounds, will say we have described 
it wrongly. The Liberals and the Radicals will deny that the 
constituencies in which they have gained most compare un- 
favourably with others in point of intelligence or education, or 
‘ that those in which the Conservatives have gained most possess 
any general superiority; while there are certain Tories who 
will say that the Conservatives have been supported in the 
towns, not because the towns are educated, but because Con- 
servatism has ceased to be conservative. This latter view is 
expressed with considerable vehemence in an anonymous 
volume published during the past year, under the title of 
*Tory Democracy and Conservative Policy, by a Plain Tory,’ 
and we believe it to be one which many plain Tories share. 
But both these objections are refuted by an examination of 
facts. The second requires to be dealt with at some length, 
but the first can be disposed of easily. 

There is one notorious fact which in itself would be almost 
sufficient for this latter purpose. Whatever may be said about 
the degrees of intelligence and education to be found relatively 
in the town and country constituencies, there can be no question 
that, taken as a whole, the town constituencies during the 
election were more orderly than the country constituencies. 
We do not mean to assert that in the towns there was no 
disorder, no uproar at meetings, and no ruffianism in the 
streets, or that in the country districts many contests were not 
admirably conducted ; but we do mean to say that, taken as a 
whole, the towns, especially the great towns, were remarkable 
for their order, and entirely refuted the prediction of the Duke 
of Somerset ; and that the most savage disorder, the most brutal 
assaults on candidates, and the most persistent interruption of 
meetings, occurred in the country districts most remote from 
the centres of civilization. We mean further to say—and we 
say it with the utmost confidence—that speaking generally, and 
allowing for a small percentage of exceptions, this disorder, 
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wherever and whenever it occurred, was the work of the 
Radical party ; and that when at public meetings, in place of 
the speaker’s arguments, or of intelligent expressions of the 
approval or dissent of his hearers, there was heard nothing but 
irrational yells and hootings, in nine cases out of ten Radicalism 
not Conservatism was expressing itself. It is not rash to 
conclude—indeed, nobody in his senses can doubt—that those 
least willing to listen to arguments are those least capable of 
understanding them. Accordingly, if we take all these facts 
together—that disorder is a sign of inferior education and 
intelligence, that it was more frequent in the rural than in the 
great urban constituencies, and that in far the greater number 
of cases it was caused or instigated by the Radicals—it is 
impossible to doubt that, in a broad and general sense, the 
gains of English Radicalism have taken place among the more 
ignorant sections of the electorate, and the gains of Conservatism ° 
among the more educated. 

We can appeal, however, to arguments yet more direct than 
these. One of the electoral victories on which the Radicals 
most congratulated themselves, has been their victory by a large 
majority over Mr. Walter Long in Wiltshire, and that election 
was described in a leading Radical journal as a typical 
exhibition of the workings of the new Radicalism. With this 
view of the matter we have no disposition to quarrel. We 
believe the election to have been typical in an eminent degree, 
and for this reason we refer to it. Those who are conversant 
with the way in which that election was conducted, are aware 
that the Radicals gained the ear of the electors by a series of 
statements so profligate and reckless in their mendacity, that it 
is impossible in decent language to describe or stigmatize them 
as they deserve. But the point on which we are here anxious 
to remark is not on their enormity, but on their naive and gross 
stupidity. All the old-wives’ tales about the little and big 
loaf, and the tyranny of the Tory Squire whose favourite saying 
in private was that seven shillings a week was enough for any 
labourer’s family—tales of which one-half had always been 
entirely fabulous, whilst the other had lost for the last fifty 
years any méaning which they had ever possessed—these were 
produced in Wiltshire from some Noah’s ark of arguments, and 
found to be the intellectual food which the constituency most 
readily assimilated. Stupid, indeed, these statements in one 
sense were not; they were, as the event showed, admirably 
calculated to produce the effect intended; but, though they 
showed no stupidity on the part of those who made them, they 
did show stupidity on the part of those to whom they were 
made, 
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made, and who actually proved capable of believing them. 
And what happened in Wiltshire happened throughout the 
country districts wherever the Radicals gained a seat, or 
attempted to gain one. Whatever fresh support they were 
successful in securing was secured by the use of statements of 
the same or similar character, which we do not comment on 
here because they were untruths, but because they were untruths 
of a kind which could never have found a moment’s acceptance 
except among those classes who have had least share in the 
diffusion of education and information and the habits of thought 
formulated by them. The tactics of the Radical party have been 
the best and clearest comment on the intellectual condition of 
those whose adherence they were employed to gain. _ 

We have that to add, however, which is yet more significant 
than this. What was done on a small scale, and as it were in a 
corner, in this and that constituency, by comparatively obscure 
candidates, or more frequently by their agents, and the effect of 
which in each case was confined to a limited area, was done on 
a colossal scale by the leader of the Liberal party, and bears 
the same testimony to the condition of Liberalism as a whole 
that the conduct of the local managers bore to its condition in 

articular districts. Absurd as were the statements of Mr. 
ng’s Wiltshire adversaries, there was not one of them which 
for absurdity and for obvious untruth was not outdone by those 
with which Mr. Gladstone appealed to.the Liberalism of the 
whole United Kingdom. It will be enough to instance his two 
celebrated sayings with regard to the character of the Irish 
priesthood, and the condition of Ireland under Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment, which shocked many of his more educated adherents as 
much as they shocked his adversaries, and elicited the comment 
—certainly not unjustifiable—that ‘a man who would say that 
would be capable of saying anything.’ But we are not pre- 
suming to criticize Mr. Gladstone morally. We are alluding 
to his reckless distortion and inversions of familiar facts of 
history, not with a view to expressing an unfavourable opinion 
of him, but with a view to showing the opinion which he, as a 
Liberal leader, must have formed of the general intelligence of 
contemporary popular Liberalism, That he has many supporters 
of high intelligence and education it is hardly necessary to say. 
We are not speaking of these. We are speaking of what he 
calls ‘ the masses ’"—of that numerical majority of his supporters 
from which he derives his power. It was to them his oratory 
was addressed, and it is his opinion of them which it betrays. 
{t was not an opinion, very likely, that he had consciously 
formulated or admitted ; but granting this, it was an opinion . 
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formed instinctively, and adopted without question. In any 
case it was the opinion on which he acted, and as to what 
that opinion was there is no doubt possible. It was that the 
Liberal masses, and the masses which he hoped to convert to 
Liberalism, were so ignorant and credulous that it was not worth 
his while to weigh the truth or falsehood of what he said about 
the most familiar facts of history ; and that any argument, bad, 
good or indifferent, might be safely addressed to them if it 
happened to serve his purpose. 

So far then as the late general election was concerned, we 
believe ourselves to be indulging in no flight of rhetoric, but 
merely to be generalizing from obvious and notorious facts,. 
when we say that the success of the Radical party in England 
was in proportion to, and depended on, the comparative 
ignorance of those among whom it made its conquests. It may 
be said, however, that a general election, when passions run 
high, when events move rapidly, and neither speakers nor 
voters have time for deliberating over words and phrases, affords. 
a criterion of the temper and tactics of a party, rather than of 
its condition in respect of education and intellect; and that if 
we would judge rightly of the intellectual position of Radicalism, 
we must examine its arguments, its ideas, its demands, its 
principles, as set forth by their chief exponents under other and 
calmer circumstances. The contention is not unreasonable. 
Let us pursue the course suggested by it. Let us appeal from. 
Philip drunk to Philip sober, and consider contemporary 
Radicalism as it shows itself not in its electioneering, but its. 
philosophy. 

The spectacle presented to us is altogether the same, or 
rather its salient features become even more strongly marked. 
The two chief philosophers and literary exponents of Radicalism 
are Mr. Morley and Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Morley is un- 
doubtedly a man of great speculative and intellectual power, 
and Mr. Labouchere a man of considerable mundane shrewd- 
ness; and they both of them have been long engaged in present- 
ing Radicalism to the present generation, the one as the result 
of severe and transcendental reasoning, which he condescends to- 
materialize for the benefit of the dwellers in the Platonic 
cavern, the other as the result of reasoning equally sound, 
though derived from a humbler source. 

Now, as for Mr. Morley, we have on a former occasion 
examined at some length his character as a political philosopher. 
His style is clear, his reasoning is often vigorous, many of his 
remarks are just, and some are even profound. But these 
remarks he makes when he does one of two things,—when 
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he forgets their consequences, or else forgets that he is a Radical. 
Some of the severest criticisms on his Radicalism might be 
found in his own writings ; and the most violent attack on the 
best part of his writings might be found in his speeches and in 
his political conduct. Mr. Morley’s writings taken in con- 
junction with Mr. Morley’s career are indeed instructive. His 
writings show him to be a man of high education and intellect ; 
his career shows him to be devoted to the cause of Radicalism, 
and the two taken together show this, how impossible it has 
been for him to reconcile the two together. 

Mr. Labouchere’s case is not dissimilar except that it lacks 
every semblance of mental dignity. Just as Mr. Morley fails 
to reconcile contemporary Radicalism with theory, so does 
Mr. Labouchere fail to reconcile it with common sense. He 
has, however, one gift which Mr. Morley has not—or more 
properly we may call it one trick; and this, when exposed, 
renders his failure the more ridiculous. Many years since a 
Hungarian made his appearance in London, who was possessed: 
of a singular and highly amusing accomplishment. He was 
unable to speak any language but his own ; but he was able to 
emit a succession of meaningless sounds which had, on the ear 
of persons at a little distance, the effect of English, French, 
Italian, or any language he chose. Mr. Labouchere’s gift, or 
trick, is of precisely the same nature. He has the art of talking 
what sounds like the shrewdest, the most pitiless common sense, 
but what, when listened to more closely, is little removed from 
gibberish. Let us take, for instance, one of the matters on 
which he has been most eloquent—namely, the Radical doctrine 
of the unearned increment. This doctrine we have already 
examined from its economic side in a previous article in the 
present number of this Review,* but it may be worth while to 
add a few words upon it in reference to our present subject. 
The doctrine, as we all know, is this—that when land in- 
creases in value, as it does in towns, owing to the growth 
or the growing necessities of the community, the increased 
value should go, not to the landlord, but to the State. Per- 
haps of all the doctrines to which the Radical party give 
prominence few are so plausible as this, or have such an air 
about them of hard reasoning; and yet there are few the views. 
of which are falser or hollower, or the hollowness of which can 
be more easily exposed. It is the most ill-considered of all the 
doctrines propounded by its distinguished author; and our 
modern Radicals, with an unerring instinct, have consequently 
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selected it out of all Mill’s teachings as the one most to be 
insisted on—indeed, we had almost said, as the only one not to 
be relegated to Saturn. For the fallacy involved in it is as 
follows :—That of all forms of property land is the only one 
liable to increase in value, without any care or exertion on the 
part of its owner, and owing solely to the exertions and growth 
of the community ; whereas the real fact is that the quality sup- 
posed to be peculiar to land is a quality common to property of 
almost every kind. But the chief example of unearned in- 
crement, by the side of which land sinks into insignificance, is 
the property dealt with in the Stock Exchange ; and whereas, 
in the case of land, the unearned increment is an accident, land 
being as a rule not bought for the sake of it, in the case of 
Stocks it is the one important thing, the hope and pursuit of 
which gives the traffic in stock its meaning. There may no 
doubt be a certain school of Socialists who would wish to attack 
all incomes indiscriminately, and would confiscate the revenue 
derived from the advertisements in ‘ Reynolds’s Newspaper,’ as 
eagerly as they would confiscate the rentals of the Duke of 
Westminster, and these men might preach Mr. Labouchere’s 
doctrines logically. But Mr. Labouchere is not one of these. 
On the contrary he and his friends, Mr. Morley included, 
regard every investment other than in land sacred. Mr, 
Labouchere thrives on the multiplying advertisements of a 
newspaper; and one of the occupations which he constantly 
follows himself, and recommends through that newspaper every 
week to his readers, is the pursuit of the increment to be 
anticipated in a multitude of revenues, derived from enterprises 
which they have had no hand in creating, and the very nature 
of which they do but imperfectly understand. What shall we 
say then of the intellectual condition of a party one of whose 
principal doctrines is the above blundering fallacy; or of the 
reasoning capacities of a man who is constantly appealing to a 
doctrine of which, if it is not a fallacy, the first victim would 
be himself? 

And now let us pass from Mr. Labouchere to one of the 
minor luminaries of his party, and see how the same subject— 
land—is dealt with from another point of view. At a meeting 
of the London Liberal and Radical Union, Professor Stuart last 
year supported the following resolution :—‘ That this council is 
of opinion that the time has arrived when in the interests of the 
nation the land should be re-valued by competent authority, 
with a view of imposing a land-tax of four shillings in the 
pound upon the present instead of the ancient value.’ 

This proposal, which has long been a favourite commonplace 
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with the least instructed class of Radical pamphleteers and leaflet- 
writers, is based on the fact that the land-value taxed at present 
represents what was the full land-value at the period when the 
tax was imposed. Now since that time the value has increased 
enormously, whilst the value taxed has remained stationary ; and 
the argument is that consequently the landlords have escaped a 
burden which they originally undertook to bear, and that it 
ought now to be imposed on them. The argument, however, 
betrays a, <d ignorance of the most important side of the 
question. wo centuries ago, when the tax was imposed first, 
the landlords represented the chief wealth of the nation. If we 
may trust the calculations of Lord Macaulay, directly or in- 
directly they represented eight-tenths of it, and the traders and 
the manufacturers two-tenths. Since that time the situation has 
been reversed, and trade and manufacture now hold to land the 
relation which Jand formerly held to trade and manufacture ; and 
if the same principles ought—as the Radical argument implies— 
to be applied to England now that were applied to England 
then, and each interest to be taxed in proportion to its mag- 
nitude and importance, the landlords, instead of paying less 
than their share, pay more; and the land-tax, instead of 
being increased, should be lessened. It is not our present 
concern, however, to dwell on the details of this question, and 
we have merely glanced at it in order to show the intellectual 
Radicalism of to-day, as represented by Professor Stuart, is as 
ignorant of the facts of economic history, as mundane Radicalism 
is ignorant of the consequences of economic theory. 

Time and space would fail us were we to pursue our examina- 
tion farther. The more sober Liberals are themselves heard to 
lament that their party is becoming a party of fads and crotchets ; 
but to give an account of these and of those who hold them 
would require not an article, but a biographical dictionary ; nor 
is any account requisite. It has been enough to take, as we 
have done, a few typical examples of the intellectual Radicalism 
of to-day, as expressed by Professors and philosophizing 
Cabinet Ministers; and since such represent the best that the 
party has to give us, we may leave it to the reader to imagine 
what is the worst. Bentham and the two Mills, whatever may 
have been their errors or defects, had at all events some definite 
message to give to the world. Their theories of the objects of 
Government, of democracy, and of liberty, may be open in 
many points to refutation and even to ridicule, but they corre- 
sponded broadly to the facts and requirements of the time, and 
required only to be modified and corrected to form a body of 
coherent and valuable doctrine. But the intellectual Radicals 
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of to-day have no message whatever. They are unable even to 
elucidate the teachings of their predecessors, or to formulate 
anything which corresponds with their own practice. 

So much then for Radicalism as the party of education and 
intellect. Let us now turn to the Conservatives, and see how 
far they deserve the title. They do not deserve it in the sense 
in which it was claimed, is still claimed, by the Radicals; 
for they conceive of education and intellect in a different way— 
so far at all events as these are concerned with politics. As we 
shall point out presently more at length, Conservatism has 
principles of a most distinct and enduring kind, but they are 
not principles in the radical sense of the word. They are not 
@ priori doctrines about abstract rights and about humanity ; they 
affect no impossible universality ; they affect no mathematical 
precision ; they are neither used as the basis, nor classed as the 
results, of any pedantic process of rigid deductive reasoning. 
To express them fairly, they must be described rather than 
formulated. But though less precise than Radical principles 
in one way, in another they are far more so. Radical reasoning, 
despite its formal precision, ultimately rests on, and ultimately 
appeals to, a number of beliefs and feelings which are doubtful 
and shadowy alike in their nature and their origin. Such, for 
instance, are the beliefs, still so often appealed to, in the natural 
rights and the natural equality of men—beliefs which can have 
neither justification nor meaning except as fragments of some 
vague system of theology; and the system, if such there be, is 
certainly one which has never been revealed by miracles, and 
never defined by science, but rests solely on some cloud of 
confused sentiment. Such again is the belief in that inter- 
national brotherly love which Radical reasoners assume to be 
latent in all peoples, and which, though since history began it 
has never been once exhibited, they expect to blaze forth in 
Great Britain and Ireland, as soon as they have violated the 
wishes of the majority of the people of England. The best 
way of describing Conservative principles generally, is to say 
that they are in every respect the precise opposite of these. 
Their foundation is common sense, an acceptance of facts as 
they are, and a belief that, so far as regards the main features 
of life, the thing that has been is the thing that shall be. The 
principles of Conservatism, in fact, are the dicta of common 
sense applied to national matters and guiding national sentiment. 
Some of these dicta are the results of universal experience, or 
they are affirmations of some verified results of science, and 
have the character of universal, though never of abstract, 
propositions. But the larger part of them have reference to 
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particular situations and circumstances, and depend on the 
consideration of many and heterogeneous facts, And here lies 
the explanation of our meaning, when we claimed for the 
Conservatism of to-day that it had become par excellence the 
party of intellect and education. We mean that its position, the 
policy it adopts, the arguments by which it defends its policy, 
and by which it attacks that of its opponents, are being more 
and more consciously founded on facts, and being more 
accurately and more completely connected with them; and 
that a knowledge of facts, and a tendency to study and consult 
them, is the growing characteristic of the entire Conservative 
arty. 

; This is specially remarkable in its attitude as regards the 
Irish Question. Whilst the Radicals in Great Britain re- 
commend and defend Home Rule by constant appeals to vague 
moral sentiment and the abstract principles of some impos- 
sible political philosophy, the Conservatives have appealed 
to nothing but hard and homely facts and the conclusions 
which common sense draws from them, and they have set 
themselves to grasp the facts with a business-like and virile 
intelligence. They have replied to the fire of rhetoric with the 
cold water of history and with the lessons of practical prudence 
which statesmen have been taught by experience. An English 
Home Ruler is reported to have recently said this: ‘If Ireland 
were only eleven hundred miles away, there would never have 
been any difficulty in granting her Home Rule. The rights of 
a nation are not a question of distance.’ A Conservative will 
reply, ‘That is precisely what they are. In a case like this 
they are a prosaic question of mileage. That is what you 
forget, and that is what we remember. We fight the battle of 
facts, you of fancies. Facts have been the foundation of the 
British Empire hitherto, and our mission is to prevent your 
fancies from replacing them.’ 

Here, indeed, we have the situation in a nutshell. The 
intellectual quickening characteristic of modern Conservatism 
is explained by the réle which it has been forced to play by its 
opponents. It has been confronted by a series of fallacies and 
follies so mischievous in their tendency that it was necessary 
to discredit them, and so obviously opposed to the truth of 
things as ordinary men conceive it, that the means of dis- 
crediting them was instinctively felt to be a closer and more 
systematic study of history, of statistics, and of social con- 
ditions generally. And this study has been yearly becoming 
more and more general, more systematic and closer, Its im- 
portance and its tendency have been more and more clearly 
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recognized, and the reasoning faculties of the party have been 
roused and sharpened by the exercise of the faculties of enquiry, 
and an invigorating experience of the results of it. To the 
beginnings of a change of this gradual and general kind it is 
impossible to affix any precise date, but we are inclined to say 
that one of the most marked of the early signs of it was the 
astonishing refutation by fact of Mr. Bright’s celebrated state- 
ment, which was accepted as Gospel by the then apostles of land- 
reform, that the whole of England was owned by thirty thousand 
persons. It was found, as soon as the matter was systematically 
enquired into, that instead of thirty thousand landowners there 
were very nearly a million, and that the Radical party had 
been lashing themselves into a fury on the strength of a 
proposition that bore the same relation to truth that three bears 
toa hundred. Certainly, since that memorable exposure Con- 
servatism has been growing more and more sensible of the 
value of facts, more vigorous in its examination of them, more 
confident in its appeal to them, and more ready and dexterous in 
its reasoning from them. 

Now, however, comes the question to which we have referred 
already, which is asked by ‘A Plain Tory’ in his work on 
‘Tory Democracy’: Is the Conservatism whose growth we 
have been thus describing really Conservatism in anything 
besidesthe name? ‘A Plain Tory’ declares indignantly that it 
is not. He declares that it is disguised Radicalism ; and we are 
aware that many people share his opinion as a conviction, and 
many more as an uneasy and unavowed suspicion. One answer 
to such persons will be found in the picture we have given 
above of the nature and growth of the modern Conservative 
methods, which are in every way so opposed to those of the 
modern Radicals, and another in the considerations with which 
we began this article. These last we shall resume presently ; 
but first, in order to see what Conservatism really is, let us 
examine it briefly from another point of view. 

Nations like individuals depend, for their position and 
prosperity, partly on intellect and partly on what we call 
character. The political views of individuals, in virtue of 
which they are separated into parties, depend on character 
quite as much as on intellect. Now, if we consider the history 
of England during the first half of the century, we believe it 
will be seen that the character and the intellect of the nation 
were represented separately by the two opposing parties—that 
Radicalism represented the intellect trying, though often in- 
judiciously, to adjust the political structure to the rapidly 
changing social structure; and that Toryism represented those 
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qualities of character and temperament to which the greatness 
of the country, and even those social changes themselves, were 
due, The Radicalism of the time represented a plea for dis- 
tribution. Toryism represented the vigorous instincts of pro- 
duction. Radicalism was occupied in expounding the rights 
of men; Toryism in defending and extending the rights of 
Englishmen, But the time has now arrived—for the present 
at least—when the mission of Radicalism is accomplished. 
Social changes are still in progress, but neither its temper 
nor its methods qualify Radicalism to understand or deal 
with them ; and Toryism, which formerly represented only the 
strength of the English character, has now come, under the 
name of Conservatism, to represent the strength of the English 
intellect also, 

And now let us come back to the ‘ Plain Tory’s’ questions. 
Is this Conservatism really Conservative? Is it the genuine 
heir and representative of Toryism? ‘A Plain Tory’ seeks 
to prove that it is not, by showing how it differs from the 
Toryism of Pitt and Wellington. We are willing to accept 
the test which is thus appealed to. The Toryism of Pitt and 
Wellington represented not only certain principles, but certain 
principles as applied to conditions then existing. If the con- 
ditions change, the application must change also, or it can only 
be defended by also changing the principles. The high 
Toryism of the earlier part of the century is generally regarded 
as a synonym for a pronounced form of aristocracy. In so far 
as it was that, it represented a social fact—the fact that the 
aristocracy had the habits, the knowledge, and the organization 
which enabled them to govern; and the people had not. It 
represented a difference between the two bodies which then 
really existed. Had it survived unchanged till the present 
day, it would represent a difference which exists no longer ; and 
by retaining its old form, it would be false to its own meaning. 
The aristocracy still exist, and the people still exist; and it is 
part of the creed of Conservatism to assign an important place 
to the former: but for reasons which we have already dwelt on, 
the conditions of popular life are in many respects so changed 

that the relation of the people to the aristocracy is not and 
‘ cannot be what it was. This is not a matter of opinion; it 
is a matter of unalterable fact: and if the aristocracy are to 
conserve any power or influence, if in any sense they are to 
continue to lead the people, they can only do so by new methods 
which it is perfectly true Pitt never dreamed of, but only 
because they were not applicable to his times. 

Perhaps, however, it will be urged that if Conservative 
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practice is to change itself in this way, there is little comfort to 
be derived from the pursuance of Conservative principles: and 
it may seem to some that a party which adapts itself so rapidly 
to circumstances, will end by sacrificing everything which they 
themselves value. We do not think so. We believe that 
Conservatism will always be aristocratic, and by adapting our 
old institutions will not sacrifice but save them ; and for the fol- 
lowing reason. Conservatism implies the conservation of aristo- 
cracy because aristocracy is the natural social expression of a 
fact of human nature, which of all facts is the most enduring 
and the most universal—the great fact of inequality; and it 
implies the conservation of old traditions and institutions, 
because common sense teaches that in an old country, such as 
England, it is always better to adapt old things than to create 
new: because common sense teaches that, though old things 
may be full of faults, full of what are called anomalies, and 
open to easy ridicule, this is not necessarily any reason for 
removing them; that faults of this kind are peculiar not to old 
human institutions, but to all human institutions ; that it is as 
impossible to construct a form of government that will not 
have something ridiculous in it, as to construct a man that 
will not; and that as for anomalies, human nature is full of 
them, and that the government, as a working machine, is likely 
to be most ridiculous which has fewest anomalies, not the govern- 
ment which is fullest of them. Conservatism, in a word, is anti- 
Utopian. It bases itself on the common facts of experience, 
frankly accepting them, and determined to make the best of 
them. It regards human life and society as a country com- 
posed of plains, valleys, and mountains, which may be improved 
and beautified by cultivation, slowly yet to an indefinite extent, 

but the larger features of which can never be greatly modified. 
And now, having taken this general view of Conservatism 
and tried to explain its spirit, and what we may call its natural 
history, let us look to the present and the future, and consider 
its immediate prospects. Apart from the Irish Question, which 
we need not here dwell upon, the great fact with which it will 
have to deal is a new change that is in progress in the position 
and condition of the democracy. And here let us again insist 
on what, at the beginning of this article, we endeavoured before 
all things to impress on the reader’s mind: that English 
democracy is something the growth of which has not depended 
on political causes, but is the necessary result of changed social 
conditions ; that it would necessarily have expressed itself 
somehow, whatever might have been the balance of parties ; and 
that just as it has continued, despite the opposition of Tories, 
so 
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so it will continue, even if it has not the assistance of a single 
Radical. It belongs to one party no more than it does to the 
other; and all that either party can aspire to do, is to guide 
and educate it—to satisfy its wants in an orderly manner, and to 
cure the distempers which it is sure to suffer from, as they arise, 
and never to let it become unmanageable by pain, by over- 
feeding, or by privation. 

Now the change at present in progress in the democracy is 
the organization of labour in a more vigorous and extensive way 
than has been achieved or even attempted formerly ; and— 
partly as the cause, and partly as the consequence of this—a 
growing consciousness of new possibilities of advantage, and the 
gradual formulation of these into new demands, The most 
definite, though by no means the most important, sign of this, 
is the presence in Parliament of an enlarged group of labour- 
members ; and the truth of the observation which we just now 
made, is strikingly illustrated by the declaration of these men, 
that, as representing labour, they belong to neither party, but 
will support such measures as will best meet their requirements, 
no matter whether they are introduced by Radicals or by Con- 
servatives. And this profession of indifference we believe to be 
really genuine, and to throw an important light on the difference 
which, in this country at all events, exists between democracy 
and Radicalism. The aim of democracy is to ameliorate the 
condition of the people ; the aim of Radicalism is to humiliate 
and injure the aristocracy. The Radicals have endeavoured to 
persuade the people that these two aims are connected, and that 
the road to the first lies through the second; and there have 
been, no doubt, occasions when this view was not inaccurate. 
At any rate they have been successful in making many millions 
believe it. But whatever proportion of truth there may have 
ever been in it, it is a truth which has been accidental merely. 
Between the improvement of the fortunes of the people, and 
the injury of those of the aristocracy, there is no necessary 
connexion ; and, though to many persons such a statement may 
seem a paradox, we believe that in the mind of the democracy such 
improvement and such injury are fast ceasing to be connected. 
We believe that the contrary opinion, which no doubt prevails 
among many, is due to their looking at the temper and the de- 
mands of the democracy, not with the naked eye, but through the 
coloured glasses of Radicalism. Our meaning must not be mis- 
taken. We do not for a moment attribute to the working classes 
of this country any such feeling of attachment to their traditional 
leaders as would make them willing to sacrifice to these last 
any important and permanent interests of their own. On the 
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contrary, if one party had to be sacrificed to the other, they 
would demand that the aristocracy should be sacrificed, not 
themselves. But if no sacrifice were necessarily involved 
in the matter, and if the interests of the aristocracy could be 
maintained without their own being prejudiced, we believe that 
the working classes would feel no hostility to the aristocracy. 
On the contrary we believe that they would be pleased with it, 
both as a political and social institution ; and that though they 
might hate it when they regarded its interests as opposed to their 
own, they would willingly, even gladly, support it, if they 
realized that the two were consistent. 

The task then which lies before the Conservative party now, 
is to prove to the democracy that such consistency is real. But 
this must not be done by indiscriminate flattery, nor the hasty 
adoption of crude and incomplete proposals. The faults of a 
democracy, at a period like the present, is an impulse to pluck 
the fruit of its opinions before they have had time to ripen. 
One of the duties of Conservatism is to check this undue haste ; 
only it must do so with the avowed and genuine object of letting 
the fruit ripen, not of letting it rot. And what will enable Con- 
servatism to do this, is faith in its own principles. It believes 
that the social order which it aims at upholding, and the social 
and mental temper by which it is animated, correspond broadly 
with the facts of human nature; and it need not therefore fear 
that anything which it values will be endangered by meeting 
and recognizing facts in the frankest and fullest way. Now the 
facts which, at the present juncture, it has to meet, are of two 
kinds,—the opinions of the democracy, and the social conditions 
of the democracy. Between the two there is this difference— 
that the one can be modified by the influence of a political 
party, and the other cannot; but it is equally necessary to 
understand both. 

Let us consider the conditions of the democracy first. The 
particular features in these with which statesmen have now to 
deal, is, as we have said before, the extended organization of 
labour, to which we must add a heightened consciousness and 
keenness of the desire which is common to all men, of im- 
proving their own condition, These are facts which no 
statesman, or no party, can alter. We may regulate, in some 
respects, the action of the Trade Unions; we may prevent their 
employment of physical coercion or violence: but it is im- 
possible to prevent their existence as voluntary associations ; to 
interfere with their discipline, if voluntarily submitted to by 
their members ; or make them anything but a force that has to 
be accepted and reckoned with. We might as well attempt to 
destroy 
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destroy, or affect to ignore, railways. But what we can do, and 
‘must do, is to study the nature of this force, its causes, its 
extent, and its general tendency, as carefully as a general 
studies an enemy’s country, or endeavours to inform himself of 
the movements of a hostile army ; but with this difference: we 
must study them in a different spirit. We must study them in 
the faith that these democratic forces in themselves are not 
necessarily, are not naturally hostile, to anything that we desire 
to conserve; and will become so only if mismanaged and 
misdirected, and unfairly met by those who are best qualified 
to direct them. 

And if this applies to our study of the contemporary con- 
ditions of the democracy, much more does it apply to our study 
of the current opinions of the democracy ; for on these depends 
the manner in which their present position will be utilized, 
and the effect—sure to be great, one way or the other—which 
they will in the future have on the destinies of the country. 
The effect will be ruinous or the reverse, in proportion as the 
opinions are sound, when the moment arrives which sees these 
opinions embodied in legislation ; consequently the first and fore- 
most duty of the Conservative party is to acquaint itself fully with 
what these opinions are; to‘exhibit its sympathy with them if 
they are sound ; to correct them if they are erroneous; and to 
retard and oppose any practical movement founded on them, 
till the process of correction has had time to complete itself. 
At present we believe these opinions to be full of dangerous 
errors. This does but make it all the more incumbent on us to 
study them, and—let us repeat this—to study them not in 
anger, not in contempt, but with sympathy: for we can never 
lay this maxim too often to heart, that no one can refute an 
error who does not understand it,—we might almost say, who 
has not been first an imaginary convert to it. 

And here we take up again the thread of our former argu- 
ment—that the Conservative party is now the party of educa- 
tion, and that education every year will become more and more 
essential to it. We mean by education knowledge of the con- 
ditions of contemporary life, the principles which underlie pro- 
duction and distribution, and the general economic relations of 
one class to another; and, above all, we mean a knowledge of a 
number of definite facts, which will give precision to knowledge 
of a more general character. Of these last let us give a few 
examples. We know how often misleading appeals are made 
to the imagination of the working classes with regard to the 
results to themselves of a more equal distribution of property, 
and the only methods by which this is to be arrived at. As 
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an antidote to such appeals, a knowledge of such facts as these 
would be invaluable: that the working classes, in thirty years 
of this century, added to their aggregate income, without revolu- 
tion and without injury to capital, a sum which, allowing for their 
increased numbers, equalled the aggregate income enjoyed at the 
beginning of that period by all the peers, country gentlemen, capi- 
talists, and payers of income-tax in the kingdom ; and again, that 
were the aggregate income of the nation to be divided equally 
to-day amongst everybody, the result would be something less than 
40/. a year to each individual; and further, that such incomes, 
from the very fact of their being universal, would be without the 
chief characteristic with which they are always endowed in the 
minds of Utopians, and for which they are chiefly valued: 
they would not come to their recipients like dividends paid on 
capital ; they would have to be worked for, as wages are worked 
for now, and any diminution in the hours of labour would 
cause a corresponding diminution in the stream of universal 
plenty. Facts such as these are easily ascertainable and demon- 
strable ; and when once instilled into the popular conscience, 
they would mark out, as in a map, the outlines of things as 
they are, and the limits of any possible alteration. 

Then again there are facts of another class, not like these, 
statistical; but which, when clearly stated, are no more 
capable of being questioned than the most authoritative and 
complete statistics, Such are certain general facts arrived at 
by economic science, or laid bare by economic criticism. 
One of these it is important for everybody to recognize, yet 
it has never been emphasized even by any school of 
economists. Socialism is the word that in contemporary 
politics comes next in power after Democracy. It is used as a 
weapon of offence against Conservatives by two opposite parties ; 
the one threatening them with Socialism, the other twitting 
them with being Socialists. But though the public in general are 
only too familiar with the word, they seem totally ignorant of 
one of the principal characteristics of the thing. The advocates 
and opponents of Socialism, if they agree in nothing else, 
seem to agree in one point, that Socialism represents some newly- 
discovered force, and a force which is intrinsically terrible to 
our existing society and civilization. The truth is precisely 
opposite. Not only is Socialism as old as the oldest civiliza- 
tion, but there is no civilization of which it has not formed a 
part. The principle of Socialism, the very meaning of the 
word admitted to be such alike by its apostles and its critics, is 
the support by all of institutions for the use of all; and with- 
out some such institutions no civilized community can exist. 

There 
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There is no more complete example of a Socialistic institution 
than a street. Socialism, in fact, is as essential to civilization 
as individualism ; and the only question that can be debated by 
any rational man is not which of them shall supersede and 
expel the other, but in what proportions the two can be best 
applied under a given set of circumstances. When therefore 
Conservatives are threatened with Socialism by the fanatics 
who call themselves Socialists, their proper reply will be, And 
we are Socialists also; and when they are taunted with 
Socialism by those who call themselves Individualists, their 
proper reply will be, And you are Socialists also: whilst to 
each they will say with equal force, You differ from us in one 
respect only, that you take a part for the whole; and we differ 
from you, not in denying what you assert, but in asserting 
something just as important which you entirely overlook. This 
fact is at present unrealized by the general public; and if 
Conservatism would do justice to itself, it should on this 
point disseminate the truth, and show itself as at once an 
example and apostle of education. 

Here then are two classes of facts,—the general facts of social 
science, and the particular facts of our own condition and 
history, with which Conservatism should set itself to familiarize 
the democracy. Lamartine says, ‘ Pour passionner les peuples il 
faut qu’un peu d’illusion se méle & la vérité. La réalité seule 
est trop froide pour fanatiser l’esprit humain.’ Precisely ; 
nothing could be truer. Passion and fanaticism are not roused 
by reality, but by reality seen distorted through a medium of 
illusion, The future of Conservatism will depend on the 
spread of an education which will make realities so clear and 
so familiar to the democracy that no illusion with regard to 
them of a serious kind will be possible. 

But the reader must remember this. Education of the kind 
we have been speaking of is not to be brought about by means of 
essays or treatises, no matter how convincing and comprehen- 
sive. The democracy at large is not to be reached by these. 
These are of value not because they instruct the democracy, but 
because they stimulate or inspire its instructors. Its instructors 
must be the speech, the pamphlet, the leaflet, the placard, the 
newspaper. The facts to be taught, and the arguments by 
which they are established, must be repeated over and over 
again, and explained by every variety of homely and unmis- 
takable illustration. The Conservative party have done much 
in this way already. Our contention is, that they have much 
more to do, and that their success in the recent past should 


stimulate them to increased exertions for the future. We believe 
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that the chief weakness of Conservatism in former days lay in 
the fact that with a large number of Conservatives their confi- 
dence in their cause by no means equalled their attachment to 
it. Of late years necessity and experience have been their 
schoolmasters, They have been more and more compelled 
to look facts in the face; and the consequence is that they are, 
to their own surprise, becoming intellectual converts to the 
strength of their own position. 

We pray that this process may continue, and we predict for 
Conservatism a future in this country for which its opponents 
are utterly unprepared, That Liberalism or Radicalism will be 
extinguished or even silenced we do not expect, or indeed hope ; 
but we believe them to be, for the present, identified with false 
positions and false formulas; to owe the support of a vast sec- 
tion of their supporters to a misapprehension rather than an 
apprehension of facts ; and to be wholly unfitted to deal with the 
position of the democracy, or give permanent or even immediate 
effect to its desires: and we believe that if Conservatism will 
only pursue the course on which of late years it has so success- 
fully entered, and meet the democracy on the common ground 
of fact, regarding as a principal fact the existence of the 
democracy itself, they will secure, not indeed the adherence of 
the whole nation, but of a large, a popular, and, above all, a 
convinced majority; and that it will find one of the chief 
sources of its strength among classes whose views and temper 
are now supposed to be most revolutionary. 


We have preferred at this crisis to call the attention of our 
readers to the general aspects of political questions, and the 
forces underlying the rivalry of political parties, rather than 
discuss the political details of the moment, or the duties of the 
Conservative party in the session now imminent. And we have 
adopted this course for two reasons: first, because a general 
and philosophical view of politics is in itself desirable before 
all things for the practical politician, since it forces him to. 
consider and realize the ends for which he is working, instead 
of confining his attention to picking his next step; and 
secondly, because, in the present position of affairs, it is 
impossible as yet to say what the next step should be. 

The intentions of the Government are hidden from the 
nation. Mr. Gladstone is playing the part of the veiled 
prophet ; and if rumour be correct, even to his nearest followers 
he only, like the Queen of Sheba, shows one eye through the 
veil: whilst still more uncertain than Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
is the extent to which most of it will be supported by mise” 
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of his party. It is possible, indeed far from improbable, that 
not only three courses will be open to him, but that he will 
actually follow three, and that his proposals, when he unfolds 
them, will prove to be of three kinds: first, those which will be 
supported by his entire party—by moderates and extremists 
both, and which will be opposed by the entire Conservative 
party ; secondly, those which will be supported by his moderate 
followers, and opposed not by the Conservatives only, but, for 
opposite reasons, by the extreme Radicals also; and, thirdly, 
those which will be opposed by the extreme Radicals, but 
supported not only by his moderate followers, but also by the 
bulk of the Conservatives. In the first case the extremists will 
join with him against the Conservatives ; in the second case the 
extremists will join with the Conservatives against him; and in 
the third case the Conservatives will join with him against the 
extremists. 

Any and all of these cases may arise. It is hardly likely 
that he will find himself in the first perpetually. Everything 
suggests that he will frequently be in either the second or in 
the third. A defection of twenty followers would suffice to 
leave him in a minority, or to make his majority depend on 
Conservative, not on Liberal votes. It is difficult to believe 
that on many important points he will not make the Radicals, 
or a section of the Irish, as hostile to him by what they will 
think his moderation, as he will the Conservatives, by what 
they will think his extravagance; and it is difficult to believe 
also that on certain occasions, whilst making extremists hostile, 
he will not conciliate the Conservatives, All will depend on the 
action of a small number of men, which may at any time be 
made up from four different sections,—from the Nationalists, 
from the Parnellites, from the Labour party, or from the 
extremer Radicals, especially if these last are to be in any way 
led by Mr. Labouchere, who has made himself, in connexion 
with his own exclusion from the Cabinet, as ludicrous a figure 
as has ever been seen in politics, and in losing his temper seems 
also to have lost his shrewdness. 

The probable action of all these sections—especially the 
last—has in it something incalculable, for the simple reason 
that, as Aristotle says or quotes, of wise courses there is only 
one, but of foolish ones there is an indefinite number; but one 
thing we may say about it with certainty, that it threatens 
Mr. Gladstone with a great deal of trouble; and though it can 
in no way affect the aims of the Conservative party, it tends to 
make exceedingly doubtful the exact parliamentary course it may 
have to steer. Until Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill appears 
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no movement can be made. The main care of Conservatives 
must be to study individually the Home Rule Bill before they 
discuss it. Every intellect should be engaged upon it in- 
dependently ; and each should bring his own opinion to 
illuminate and interest his colleagues in debate and council. 
On this Bill may hang the fate of England as a first-class 
Power. Disintegration, once begun, may take its place as an 
established chronic evil in the Constitution of the British 
Empire; and demands for various autonomies may become 
perennial, so that returning travellers, from the Oriental tour, 
may well enquire what is the actual limit of their nationality. 
Conservatives are now commissioned to maintain the rank of 
England in the world, and the unlimited supremacy and power 
of Crown and Parliament in the United Kingdom. 
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Art. I.—Sir Henry Maine. A Brief Memoir of his Life. 
By the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Duff, G.C.S.I. With 
some of his Indian Speeches and Minutes. Selected and 
edited by Whitley Stokes, D.C.L., Member of the Institute 
of France, and formerly Law-Member of the Council of 
the Governor-General of India. London, 1893. 


HE very interesting Memoir of Sir Henry Maine, which 
T occupies the first eighty-three pages of the volume 
quoted at the head of this article, will have been widely read 
and appreciated. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff has very skil- 
fully used the somewhat scanty biographical materials avail- 
able to present a sketch of Maine’s peculiar qualities, and 
to give some particulars of his career, with pleasant personal 
reminiscences. Some carefully selected extracts from Maine’s 
writings, and a few out of the numerous laudatory articles, by 
scholars of the first order and others, that appeared after his 
death, are added for the assistance of the general reader in 
apprehending the high place now permanently allotted to Maine 
as an original thinker, and a leader of scientific research. 

The Memoir will have been very widely read with the 
attention and sympathy which it should undoubtedly attract. 
It is, however, not so certain that the Speeches and Minutes 
which follow are receiving their due share of appreciation ; 
although they present one most important aspect of Maine’s 
life, character, and ability that is not altogether familiar to 
Englishmen. In England Maine is chiefly known as a 
philosophic jurist, as the expounder of ancient law and 
primitive institutions, as a lecturer on the growth and descent 
of custom, as a brilliant writer and publicist. In India he was 
known as a legislator and a practical politician, and as an 
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authoritative counsellor and speaker upon all the largest ques- 
tions of administration that came before the Government of 
India while he was connected with it. He was one among 
the very few men of first-class intellectual power who have 
actually seen and studied that country, or who have taken an 
active part in its politics. Asa member for six years of the 
Governor-General’s Council and afterwards of the Secretary of 
State’s Council until his death, Maine exercised great influence 
over the direction of affairs, and his attitude toward various 
complex political problems effectively determined the general 
point of view which has ever since been maintained. These 
speeches and minutes have been judiciously sclected for the 
purpose of showing the character of his work, his methods of 
argument, and the weighty obligations that he conferred upon 
the Government, and indeed upon the people, of India. 

There can be no doubt that, while Maine’s profound studies 
and extensive knowledge of early Jaw and usages had peculiarly 
prepared him for presiding over the legislature of a vast Asiatic 
dependency, it was this opportunity of actually handling, by 
the light of day as living specimens, archaic ideas and institu- 
tions, that gave such clearness, precision, and certitude to all 
his subsequent speculations on such subjects. India, as he 
said, ‘is the great repository of verifiable phenomena of ancient 
usage and ancient juridical thought.’ But India is also the 
scene of the most rapid transitions, morally, materially, and 
politically, that have ever been recorded in the history of 
nations. It is a country where old and new forms of civiliza- 
tion have become most curiously intermixed, not only through 
the influx of Western ideas upon an Asiatic society, but also 
because it is an immense empire with a dozen different pro- 
vinces in various stages of progress. It is an empire which 
the English took over in a state of political dilapidation, and 
where they have for nearly a century been very cautiously 
attempting to build up a government on a scientific plan, and 
to bring certain inveterate prejudices of race and Eastern 
religions into some conformity with the latest principles of 
Europe. This re-forming process, which at first went on very 
slowly indeed, has acquired great momentum during the last 
thirty years. Whatever may be, in the Western world, the 
recognizable division between ancient and modern history, it 
is safe to affirm that the dividing line between ancient and 
modern India is marked everywhere by the date at which each 
province or kingdom fell under British dominion. And if one 
were required to draw a single line for the whole country, un- 
doubtedly the proper date to be taken would be about 1860, or 
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the time, whatever it may be, from which may be reckoned the 
final suppression of the great Sepoy mutiny. 

In 1862, when all India was still vibrating from the shock of 
that sudden outbreak, which was reactionary in its causes and 
revolutionary in its effects, Maine reached Calcutta and assumed 
his legislative office. The moment was opportune for the 
arrival of a statesman with the gift of organization, with a 
capacity for deducing order out of confusion, and for laying 
the foundation of a new polity. These Speeches and Minutes 
may accordingly be regarded as the evidence of Maine’s 
contributions toward the accomplishment of such a task; 
toward the adjustment of the mechanism of a modern State to 
the habits and feelings, the needs and aspirations, of a miscel- 
laneous Oriental multitude. It is to be remembered that in 
Asia generally, and in India up to the introduction of settled 
British dominion, there has been a conspicuous absence of 
written laws, and political institutions have never got beyond 
the simplest and most elementary stage. The non-existence of 
general laws with a State sanction has favoured a copious 
growth of established custom and unwritten ordinance, espe- 
cially among Hindus. It is true that within the last seven 
centuries the Mahomedan conquerors had set up an imperfectly 
organized system of government; but, after all, Islam gives 
little more than a theologic sanction to the ordinary military 
despotism. On the other hand, what the English, who 
followed the Mahomedans, had latterly been importing into 
India is not their creed, like their predecessors, but their 
faith in institutions—a faith which has so long been our 
peculiar insular cult that with us at home it largely takes the 
place of religious worship. Now this new Dispensation soon 
made ardent proselytes among that class of natives who first 
profited by our public instruction; they fell rapidly into that 
zealous habit of mind which was termed idéologie by Bonaparte 
and other Frenchmen whom the Revolution had disgusted with 
ideas—a term which seems to signify a sort of metaphysical 
belief in the absolute efficacy of institutions apart from the 
circumstances or character of the people on whom they are to 
be conferred. But the only civilized country with which the 
advanced native politician had even a literary acquaintance was 
England; and this also was the only country of which the 
liberal Anglo-Indian official could pretend to any knowledge. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if the party of reform, 
avoiding the extremely difficult business of discovering exactly 
what suited the very special circumstances of modern India, 
should have adopted the much easier expedient of taking 
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facsimile casts from the English models, whereby they saved 
the trouble of invention and gained credit, as Englishmen, for 
magnanimity. In stubborn opposition to the party of un- 
hesitating progress stood the representatives of conservative 
officialism, silently but stoutly backed by the whole body of 
old-fashioned Indian society, who gravely distrusted European 
interference and desired no changes whatever. 

Between these two parties, between their conflicting opinions 
and demands, Maine found hir self called, as a legislator, to 
mediate. His duty was not on, ‘o temper the ardour of the 
ideologist, who thought that polit, | institutions could be im- 

rted like steam machinery, warranted to stand any climate and 
to benefit every community. He had to explain what changes 
were not only advantageous but necessary ; he had so to regulate 
the balance of legislation that it should keep pace with the sub- 
stantial advance of opinions, and the actual needs of a changing 
country. On the one hand, personal laws, traditional sanctions, 
and immemorial notions of rights or duties had to be respected. 
On the other hand, the conditions of life and tine habits of all 
Indians had been so profoundly affected by tue British dominion 
that nothing but our own positive law could have prevented the 
customs and rules of native society from a natural modification 
in accordance with such a change of theirenvironment. Under 
the operation of a procedure under which all the disputes of a 
community must be referred to regular law courts, the effect is 
to stereotype ascertained usages, and to treat the oracular 
precepts of a sacred book as texts and precedents that must be 
strictly enforced. The consequence is that vague and elastic 
social ordinances, which have hitherto varied according to the 
needs or even the whims of the people, become fixed and 
immutable ; and an Asiatic society finds itself arrested and, so 
to speak, imprisoned unexpectedly within its own formulas. 

Our meaning will be made clearer by a short examination of 
Maine’s speeches on three cognate measures—on the Bills that he 
passed for the Re-marriage of Native Converts, for settling the 
law of Succession applicable to certain classes, and for the 
Civil Marriage of Natives. Itis obvious that questions touching 
marriage and inheritance lie at the base of every society, and 
are related to the most delicate susceptibilities and the most 
deeply-seated prejudices of mankind. To meddle with such 
subjects is for a foreign Government always a hazardous under- 
taking ; yet it is just because in India the rules which govern 
family life and the transmission of property are intermixed with 
and entirely dependent upon religious ritual, worship, and 
belief, that the English legislature is occasionally compelled to 
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interfere with them. The mere title of the first of the three 
measures above mentioned is sufficient to indicate the nature of 
the problem which it endeavours to solve. What, it had been 
asked, is the status of a native convert to Christianity whom his 
wife deserts in consequence of his conversion? It was the 
opinion of Anglo-[ndian Courts of Justice and of English lawyers 
in India that, as the law stood, lie must be condemned to perpetual 
celibacy. There were not only grave doubts whether the convert 
could contract another legitimate marriage; there was also 
considerable probability that if he attempted it he would be 
punishable for bigamy; there was, further, a strong feeling 
among some of the missionary bodies that scriptural warrant 

for such a re-marriage could not be found. To the same 
' question a very different answer was given by indigenous creeds 
and customs. From the Hindu point of view the case is 
very simple: a man who loses caste or abandons the ritualistic 
rules of the group in which he has been born has no right to 
insist on his wife following him into excommunication ; but 
there is not the slightest objection to his finding another wife 
wherever he can. Even if it could be supposed that the loss of 
caste had not nullified the first marriage, that would be no bar 
against his marrying again, seeing that throughout all India 
polygamy is at least tolerated. The difficulty, therefore, arose 
entirely from the side of Christianity, which abhors polygamy, 
and hesitates over divorce in any shape. No greater hardship 
could well be imagined than this predicament into which our 
own law drove the converts to our own faith; for the proselyte, 
abandoned by his heathen wife and prevented from re-marriage 
in his own communion, was left without any legal wife at all, 
with consequences manifestly injurious to morals. 

Maine’s speech upon the Bill which he introduced to remedy 
this grievance exemplifies his power of close argument and 
luminous presentation of an obscure subject. It also shows 
the superior force with which he could marshal historic 
analogies and precedents for application to the matter in hand. 
While he carefully disclaimed any intention of treading on 
theologic ground, he proved that ecclesiastic authority and 
Christian tradition were all on his side. He laid particular 
stress on 


‘the fact that the question of the re-marriage of Christian converts 
had an ancient as well as a modern history. The truth was that the 
controversy was one of the oldest of those which had ever agitated the 
Christian Church, and it had only lost its interest through the con- 
version of the entire Western world to Christianity, and the conse- 
quent cessation of marriages between Christians and heathens.’ 
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How, then, did the early Christian Church escape from the 
dilemma? It was managed by that device so common among 
early societies, the employment of a kind of fiction. Since 
divorce was then allowed to be lawful on the ground of adultery, 
and as heathenism was held, metaphorically, to be spiritual 
adultery, therefore heathenism justified divorce. Maine cited 
this conclusion, founded on the general authority of the primitive 
Churches, to show the antiquity of the theological authority that 
could be adduced in support of his Bill, which was drawn to 
legalize the re-marriage of a Christian convert whose wife 
absolutely refused to cohabit with him. 

If, however, it was further alleged by scrupulous Churchmen 
that questions of matrimony belonged, now as formerly, to 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and that consequently a secular 
council had no authority over them, then Maine took his stand 
on the exigencies of morality. 


‘It was absolutely necessary,’ he said, ‘to adopt in India the theory 
which obtained in most European countries of a distinction between 
the secular or civil, and the religious or ecclesiastical power. The 
Legislative Council, then, representing the secular power, had the 
right to guide itself by reasons of morality as distinguished from 
religion, for nobody had ever doubted that the purely moral view of 
questions was one of the things that are Cesar’s.’ 


The principle here laid down may seem obvious enough to 
most Englishmen and Protestants, but to orthodox Hindus and 
Mahomedans it might seem even more disputable than it 
would appear to a strict Ultramontane Roman Catholic. 
The doctrine that a temporal lawgiver can reform or abolish a 
theologic ordinance because it makes toward immorality has 
never been openly admitted by Brahmanism or by Islam ; and 
yet the Anglo-Indian Government is bound to lay firm hold 
upon it, for Law is the systematic expounder of Morals. 

But what Maine insisted upon, above all things, was the 
hardship inflicted upon the convert by leaving him to the mercy 
of intolerance on one side and ecclesiastical difficulties on the 
other. A certain section of the natives opposed the Bill because 
it facilitated conversion to Christianity. For the same reason 
a certain section of Englishmen thought that it amounted to 
indirect interference with native religions. 

‘I am convinced,’ said Maine, ‘that in regard to this particular 
matter the converts obtain less than fair treatment simply because 
they are Christians. It is not only that we forget that they are a 
native race, with many of the characteristics of all native races, but 
we actually show them less consideration than other native races. .. . 
Because the converts are Christians, every point is taken —- 
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them. Contingencies on which not a thought would have been 
bestowed if another native race had been in question have to be care- 
fully weighed and taken into account ; the very molehills of Hindu 
prejudice are exaggerated into mountains, and difficulties which in 
every-day Indian life crumble away at a touch are assumed to be of 
stupendous importance. . . . Surely the duty of the British Govern- 
ment to the Christian converts is too plain for mistake. We will not 
force any man to be a Christian, we will not even tempt him to be a 
Christian; but if he choose to become a Christian, it would be 
shameful if we did not protect him and his in those rights of con- 
science which we have been the first to introduce into the country, 
and if we did not apply to him those principles of equal dealing 
between man and man of which we are in India the sole depositaries.’ 


No words could better express the spirit of firmness and 
impartiality which should guide all Indian legislation in 
confronting the timidity and hazy prejudices which beset a 
Government that is compelled to stand forth as supreme 
arbitrator, to administer justice truly and indifferently among 
contending castes and creeds, 


But it must be obvious that where a population professes 
many different religions, where changes of faith and ritual are 
frequent, and where each change may involve a new matrimonial 
status with altered obligations, any law touching marriage must 
raise intricate questions. We have seen what doubts and diffi- 
culties were suggested by the case of a Christian convert deserted 
by his heathen wife. Another phase of the awkward situations 
created by proselytism in India is to be found in the case of a 
Christian wife deserted by her husband, who accepted Christian- 
ity, married into his new communion, and then relapsed into 
Hinduism. The instance is given by Maine in one of the 
speeches which he delivered in the course of discussing a Bill 
to confer upon the High Courts in India a jurisdiction similar 
to that exercised by the Divorce Court sitting in London. The 
Bill contained a clause permitting a wife to have a divorce on 
the ground that since the marriage her husband had exchanged 
Christianity for some other religion, and had married another 
woman. 

‘The provision,’ he explained, ‘has been necessitated by a judg- 
ment of the High Court at Madras. The facts of the case are very 
strange, and are almost as curious an illustration of the effect of our 
rigid legal ideas upon loose native custom as was the discovery which 
we made the other day as to the state of the law on native marriages. 
A Hindu was converted to Christianity, and, as a Christian, married 
« Christian girl. He then reverted to Hinduism, and it seems to 
have been found out that he could be re-admitted to caste on certain 
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conditions, the principal of which was, I am informed, that he should 
submit to have his tongue pierced with a red-hot iron, He then pro- 
ceeded to marry onc or more Hindu wives, and was indicted under 
the Penal Code for the offence which corresponds with English 
bigamy. The High Court decided, however, that, having relapsed 
into Hinduism, he re-acquired his rights of polygamy. . . . I ap- 
prehend that according to the ideas that prevail of the almost 
reverential respect which is due to what a part of the natives of this 
country declare to be their custom, social or religious, it is not safe 
to revise legislatively the law of the High Court, or to deny the 
proposition that a native of India may acquire a right to plurality of 
wives through the actual cautery of the tongue. But I think I shall 
have the whole Council with me in saying that we can and ought to 
relieve the wife from the marriage bond.’ 


It will be observed that in this case, as in that of the Christian 
convert, Maine was merely employing legislation to untie knots 
and remove hardships due to the importation into India of 
English law. According to ordinary native usage and opinion, 
the situation described by Maine in the foregoing extract could 
have created no legal dilemma or difficulty whatever, for the 
change of faith that enabled the relapsarian Hindu to multiply 
his wives would have operated on both sides as a full release 
from all previous obligations contracted under a different ritual. 
It might or might not suit the wife to follow her husband 
through his various phases of faith; but the denial of liberty 
came from the decision of an English court. 


The speech on the law of Succession shows the methods by 
which Maine sought to introduce general principles of law into 
a country where no such principles had previously existed. An 
English commission had drafted and sent out to India a Bill 
to define and amend the law of intestate and testamentary 
succession, whereby it was declared, among other things, that 
no person should acquire by marriage any interest in the 
property of the person whom he or she married. The form 
given to this measure illustrates one special device of Indian 
legislation. It was presented to the Council as the first chapter 
of a comprehensive Indian Civil Code. But to prescribe a 
complete Civil Code for all India is a sheer impossibility, 
because the multiplicity of those rituals and usages which 
regulate marriage and inheritance must for a long time to come 
prevent or retard the application to such subjects of any uniform 
rules, however broad and fundamental they may be. The only 
practicable course is to lay down by positive enactment the 
general principle, to admit within its operation those who 
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actually need or desire its benefit, and to take power to extend 
it gradually as the superiority and simplicity of the scientific 
rule become recognized. A law set up in this manner, strong 
and straight like an obelisk among shifting sands, has a remark- 
able influence as a model and type. ‘Judging by experience,’ 
observed Maine in this speech, ‘there are no limits to the 
influence which a clear and simple body of written law exercises 
in absorbing less advanced systems of jurisprudence.’ This far- 
reaching observation has been since abundantly verified in India, 
where the civil and criminal codes are insensibly percolating 
everywhere, moulding usages, modifying opinions, raising the 
standard of morals, and extending far beyond their prescribed 
jurisdiction into the native States. It would be possible to 
cite an instance in which the oracular semi-divine awards 
of the head of a religious order undoubtedly betrayed some 
acquaintance with the general principles promulgated by an 
English Act. 

Upon this system, therefore, it was possible to pass an Act 
which brought upon the Indian Statute Book two such important 
principles of recent Western law as the proprietary independence 
of man and wife, and the liberty of testamentary disposition.. 
The full recognition of these two principles belongs, as Maine 
said, to the highest and latest civilizations ; and it need hardly 
be said that throughout the greater part of the Indian population 
customary usage runs very far indeed below such a level. At 
one end of the scale were the wild tribes, whose notions of any 
separate or personal property are exceedingly vague. ‘It was 
found,’ Maine remarked, ‘that in proportion to the barbarism. 
of a tribe was the faintness of the notion of individual right as 
distinguished from family right;’ and one might add that in 
such rudimentary societies the conception of women’s rights has. 
scarcely germinated at all. At the other end were such highly 
individualised bodies as the English domiciled in India, some 
of whom appeared to suppose that the clause prescribing that 
marriage shall not per se affect a woman’s control over her own 
property was an audacious innovation, involving a fundamental 
change in the conditions of married existence as known in 
England. And the Bill was also eyed askance by Hindus and 
Mahomedans, who, although they were carefully exempted from 
its operation, suspected in it a pernicious tendency towards the 
general enfranchisement of womankind., Maine’s lucid exposi- 
tion of the real aim and incidence of his principles, his effective 
repulse of attacks made against his Bill from such widely 
different quarters, were admirable. To the Englishmen he 
replied by showing that he was only giving by positive law 
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that protection to a wife’s property which was almost universally 
secured to her in England by deeds of settlement; and he took 
the opportunity of protesting against the doctrine that for the 
harmony of married life it is essential to allow a husband to 
appropriate at discretion his wife's money. To Hindus and 
Mahomedans he pointed out that the true reason why nearly 
every native race demanded (and obtained) exemption from the 
operation of his principle was ‘the insurmountable distaste 
which all feel for anything like an equality of privileges between 
the sexes.’ In conclusion he said :— 


‘If I had no data to go upon other than these discussions supplied, 
I should be led to the conclusion which I have arrived at indepen- 
dently, that if there exists any test of the degree in which a society 
approximates to that condition which we call civilization, it is the 
degree in which it approaches the admission of an equality of right 
between the sexes. In this country I am sure that by simply apply- 
ing this criterion you could construct a scale of barbarism and civili- 
zation which would commend itself to every man’s perceptions... . 
I once had a conversation with a very able native member of Council 
on some project of law, and I observed to him that if his view were 
correct there would be no difference between wifehood and slavery. 


“ Well,” said he, “but that is the very doctrine from which we take 
our start.” ’ 


The whole speech, as will be perceived by careful readers of 
it, embodies and illustrates Maine’s method of legislating for 
the advancement of social reforms. He lays down a large and 
liberal principle, far ahead of actual custom and common ideas 
on the subject. It is not extended to any class of society that 
may be unprepared to adopt it; but the law is there upon the 
Statute-book, awaiting the time when the softening of manners 


. and the spread of intelligence shall have raised in any class the 


level of opinion up to the necessary point of appreciation. 
Meanwhile the discussion stimulates thought, exposes fallacies, 
and clarifies the whole mass of vague notions on such 
questions. 

We have now seen the remedial treatment applied by Maine 
to the complications producible in the marriage status of an 
Indian who exchanges a non-Christian religion for Christianity, 
a polygamous for a strictly monogamous communion. To the 
case of a convert from polyandry (which must sometimes occur), 
Maine only gave a passing allusion. We have also examined 
briefly his system of clearing the way towards higher ground 
in the matter of a wife’s position under the law, and the 
encouragement of testamentary disposition. Let us take yet 
another side of the same no less interesting than intricate 
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department of Indian sociology. The legality of marriage may 
be said broadly to depend everywhere upon the recognized rules 
of that particular society to which a person belongs, and 
everywhere in Asia those rules have been hitherto determined 
by his religion. In adjudicating, therefore, upon cases where 
the validity of a marriage ceremony was in dispute, the English 
law courts could adopt no other doctrine than this—that the 
civil rights of natives of India could only be ascertained by 
reference to the established rules or ritual of the caste or creed 
to which he belonged. Now the cases are difficult enough, as 
we have seen, where two married persons belong to different 
creeds; and in the instance of the convert to Christianity it 
was necessary to create for him by law a new status within the 
communion into which he had emigrated from an indigenous 
group, There are also the still more entangled questions raised 
when a man goes forward and backward between two or more 
religions. In all such cases there is an embarrassing conflict 
of personal laws ; and it is usually the business of the Court 
to decide which law applies, or within which various circles, 
defined by ritual or belief, the wandering proselyte is to be 
relegated for the purposes of matrimony and inheritance. 

But what is to be done by a court of law which has to deal 
with a native of India who fails to prove that he belongs to any 
recognized religion at all, who has set up for himself a new 
faith that disowns and is disowned by all the regular creeds? 
To the eye of the strict English lawyer such a person is in a 
condition literally indescribable; and yet the case is by no 
means unfamiliar to Hinduism, which offers no bar to the 
constant modification of religious forms. The problem pre- 
sented by a variety of worship, or by the adoption of some 
novel ritual that disregards essential rules of caste or ceremony, 
is solved by native usage with ease and simplicity. Although 
the dissident may be obliged to leave the group within which 
he was born, he is quite free to frame for himself a new circle ; 
he can organize his own communion and marry within it; the 
brethren can unite and isolate themselves by the process 
governing the origin of all religious species. But the British 
law courts possessed no such elasticity of procedure ; they could 
take no account of new and fortuitous associations ; they looked 
only to the general law of Brahmanic Hinduism as discoverable 
in texts, precedents, sacred books, and the dicta of orthodox 
schools. For a man who should not be in conformity with any 
of these rules they could find no law in their repertory. When, 
therefore, the Brahmos of Bengal formed themselves into a sect 
outside the Brahmanic pale, and began to celebrate their 
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marriages by a purified ritual, the Advocate-General of Bengal 
recorded his opinion, on a case stated, that the marriages were 
invalid, and that the offspring would be illegitimate. An Act 
had been passed in 1830 to relieve from civil disabilities, from 
forfeiture of rights or property, any person who might have 
renounced a religious communion or might have been deprived 
of caste; but that Act had omitted to provide dissenting or 
excluded persons with the means of contracting a marriage that 
would be recognized by the British law courts. 


‘I do not dissent, said Maine, ‘from the Advocate-General’s 
opinion; but it is impossible to have stated a principle of more 
formidable application. For example, the civil rights of the Sikhs 
in the Punjab depend on the rules of their religion, because the Sikhs 
are considered to come under the description of Hindus within the 
meaning of the earlier statistics. But are the Sikh marriages cele- 
brated with orthodox regularity? and, if they are, where does ortho- 
doxy begin and where does it end? I have mentioned the Sikhs, 
not for the purpose of starting this question, but on account of the 
fact that the Sikh religion, in itself modern, has a tendency to throw 
off sub-sects which adopt considerable novelties of doctrine and 
practice. And in fact it would seem that the same process goes on 
all over India. The immobility of native religions no doubt exists, 
but it exists within shifting limits. Now to all these new religious 
communities the legal doctrine of the Advocate-General applies. One 
reason why we should remove the difficulty is that it is entirely of 
our own creation. It must strike every observant man that by our 
introduction of legal ideas and our administration of justice through 
regular courts, we give a solidity and a rigidity to native usage which 
it does not naturally possess. In order to prevent the monstrous 
injustice that occasionally results from this process we must control 
it by the proper instrument—timely legislation.’ 


This passage is a good illustration of Maine’s insight into 
the true complexion and organic composition of Indian society. 
When English courts of justice first assumed jurisdiction in 
Bengal, the judges and lawyers, who depended on the 
Brahmans for the expounding of Hindu law, looked about them 
for some well-defined system or compilation which they might 
treat as binding on all Hindus. The Brahmans were not slow 
to assure them that the laws to be found in their sacred books 
and commentaries were universally authoritative ; and thus the 
sacerdotal Hindu law came to be treated as something corre- 
sponding to the English common law, the substructure of al} 
the rules of life followed by the Hindus.* It is now pretty well 
understood that the Brahmanic codes had never possessed any 
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imperative systematic incidence of this kind—if only for the 
obvious reason that there was no machinery to enforce them— 
and that the Hindu folk at large framed and followed their 
own local, tribal, or sectarian usages. But when the English 
law courts began to lend their irresistible sanction to Brahmanic 
ordinances, the tendency was to produce consequences not 
unlike those which have resulted in Europe when an infallible 
Church has enlisted the State’s unhesitating support: the 
dissenters, the independent sects, reformers, mystics, and 
puritans find themselves cast outside certain important depart- 
ments of the civil law. Maine’s clear and comprehensive 
intellect realized this situation intuitively; he saw that 
mutability, not immutability, is of the nature of primitive 
ordinances, and is indeed essential to their proper operation ; 
he perceived the ‘ monstrous injustice,’ as he rightly called it, 
of chaining down all Hinduism with the fetters of Brahmanic 
orthodoxy, and of allowing our own courts to deprive Noncon- 
formists of their civil rights, a penalty never for a moment 
contemplated by the Brahmans themselves. 

The manifest remedy was that the British legislature should 
establish for the natives of India a form of civil marriage, to 
which persons might resort who desired to be independent of 
orthodox ritual or discipline. But the idea that marriage could 
be thus entirely dissociated from religious ceremonial was new 
to Hinduism, which requires some kind of ritualistic sanction, 
though the forms may vary indefinitely. And since to the 
Christian Churches this idea has always been inevitably dis- 
tasteful, Maine’s Bill encountered some orthodox opposition 
from two very different quarters. Of such objections he dis- 
posed by using his keen dialectic to lay bare false analogies, by 
his wide-ranging command of historic precedent, and his power 
of stating unanswerably the needs and grievances which he 
proposed to relieve. His first business was to clear from the 
minds of English objectors the confused notion that civil 
marriage is a somewhat irreligious invention of the nineteenth 
century in Western Europe, totally inapplicable to Asiatics. 


‘Sir, the next objection is that civil marriage is quite modern in 
Europe, and that India may not be sufficiently advanced to dispense 
with the necessity of the forms of a religious marriage. The fallacy 
of the argument does not lie in the misstatement of the fact, but in 
the application of it, and in the assumption that it has any relevancy 
to the condition of India. It is true that civil marriage, which was 
once an universal institution of the Western world, disappeared for 
several centuries, and was only revived about a hundred years ago by 
the Emperor Joseph II. in Austria. But the theory which imposed 
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religious marriage in Europe has never had any counterpart in India. 
In Kuropean countries the legislator believed, or professed to believe, 
that some one religion was true, and could alone impart efficacy to 
the marriage rites. That was his justification, whatever it was worth. 
For the protection of that one religion and its interest he compelled 
everybody to submit to its ceremonial. But there has never been 
anything like this in India under the British Government. . . . It is 
a famous saying of a French statesman, that “the law should be 
atheistic.” Well, if the expression be permissible, the law of marriage 
has in this country been always atheistic, in the serse that it has 
been perfectly indifferent between several religions, of which no two 
could be true.’ 


Maine went on to explain that in India a man could transfer 
himself from one religious group to another, and could con- 
tract a lawful marriage according to the ritual of any particular 
group of which he happened at the moment to be a recognized 
member. But he must abandon one communion entirely, and 
wholly embrace the other ; for if he took up a middle position 
— if, like the reforming Brahmos, he merely sought to set up a 
variety or improved modification of his regular creed or pre- 
scribed ceremonial—the law of British India gave him no 
countenance or support. ‘Such a state of things is unexampled 
in Europe. Nothing in the Western world has any relevancy 
to it.’ 

All this is perfectly true, but it was probably quite new to 
most of those, whether Europeans or natives, who heard or read 
the speech. The importance of these arguments does not lie 
only in their skilful unravelling of confused ideas, or in the 
perspicuity with which Maine discerned the fundamental 
structure of religious organism in India. They are particularly 
valuable because they make out, clearly and adroitly, the right 
ways and means by which the principles of religious liberty 
can be maintained by our legislature in a country of discordant 
creeds, without running contrary to the rules or pretensions of 
orthodoxy. Maine proved, indeed, that these principles are 
easily reconcilable with the actual usage and practices of 
native society ; and that the hardships which he was seeking to 
remove had been caused, not by Hindu or Mahomedan in- 
tolerance, but by the British law courts, He showed over and 
over again how our courts, instead of loosening the bonds of 
caste or theology, might be unintentionally tightening them ; 
because while a self-regulating community can amend and 
adjust an ordinance or an interdict, in the hands of an English 
judge the rule gets fixed, and becomes really formidable. For 
Brahmanism, while to superficial observers it poses as more 
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implacable toward heretics than Roman Catholicism, is in 
reality accommodating to those within its flexible limits and 
totally indifferent to all who are outside. One of the objections 
raised against civil marriage had been that it would encourage 
and facilitate the desertion of recognized native religions, 
which the State was assumed to he bound to protect, and would 
thus sap the fortifications of orthodoxy by providing a refuge 
for dissent. It is quite clear that under the disguise of excessive 
tenderness for the established religious systems of the country 
this objection was suggested by the spirit of intolerance ; and 
Maine trampled upon it with weighty disapproval. 


‘No doubt there is some sort of indirect protection to native reli- 
gion given by this state of the marriage law in the existing condition 
of native society. Now, can we continue this protection? I think 
we cannot. The applicants for the present measure (the Brahmos) 
say that the ritual to which they must conform, if they wish to con- 
tract lawful marriage, is idolatrous. They say that the existing 
Hindu ceremonial of marriage implies belief in the power of, and the 
worship addressed to, idols. . . . They allege that their consciences 
are hurt by joining in a ritual which implies belief in that which 
they do not believe. . . . A number of gentlemen come forward and 
ask to be relieved from the necessity of submitting to rites against 
which their own consciences rebel. They do not ask to impose their 
ideas on others, but to be relieved from a burden that presses on 
themselves. Can we refuse this relief? I think we cannot. I think 
the point is here reached at which it is impossible for us to forget 
that we do not ourselves believe in the existence or virtue or power 
of the beings in whose honour this ritual is constructed. And I say 
this the more confidently because I believe that such a doctrine is in 
the true interest of the sincere believers in Native Religions. . . . 
The members of those communities have the strongest reasons for 
maintaining the absolute sacredness of the rights of conscience.’ 


These extracts may serve to exemplify Maine’s manner of 
sweeping aside the half knowledge and prejudice that ob- 
structed the establishment of the general principles which 
his measures were intended to place on the Indian Statute 
Book. On the one hand, the whole body of primitive 
usage and orthodox formulas was stiffening and losing its 
power of adjustment to a changing environment under the 
influence of English law and of vague literary commonplaces 
regarding the indelibility of caste, the unchangeableness of 
customary ritual, and the danger of interference with religious 
belief. On the other hand, the environment was actually 
changing, not very rapidly, under English rule; while the 
general emancipation of the Indian intellect was giving an 
extraordinary impulse to the propensity of Hinduism towards 
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developing new forms and refining its grosser traditions. At 
the very time when British civilization first began to act 
powerfully upon all sorts and conditions of men, the British 
courts of justice were imposing a strong artificial curb upon 
this natural evolution of social ordinances. It was Maine who 
first publicly delineated this curious situation, and insisted upon 
the necessity of so legislating that the English Government should 
not find itself hindering rather than helping the process which 
it had itself set on foot, the spontaneous dissolution of decaying 
forms, and the consolidation of civil and religious liberties upon 
modern principles. He pointed out that whereas the despotic 
rulers who preceded us in British India made no laws at all 
affecting the customs and domestic relations of the people 
among themselves, being content to levy revenue and to do 
rough justice, ‘the capital fact in the mechanism of modern 
States is the energy of legislatures.’ The establishment of 
English judges practically overrides the system of private or 
local law-making, and substitutes instead a general ultimate 
jurisdiction or Court of Appeal, whose sanction is necessary to 
the enforcement of all the rules or usages of castes and creeds. 
Maine deserves all the credit of having first discerned these 
things clearly, of having exhibited the obligations resulting 
from the singular position of the English Government in India, 
and of having insisted on them as the basis of legislation. 


We may now pass from questions directly affecting creeds 
and customs to subjects of general administration. It has been 
said that the great mutiny in Northern India had given a 
sharp shock to the ancient and slowly disintegrating fabric of 
Indian society; and it should be added that the suppression 
of that great commotion marks the termination of a long 
period of chronic war and annexation. For twenty years 
previously, from the date of the first Affghan expedition in 
1838, there had been but short intervals of peace, and during 
that time the British empire had been largely extended mainly 
by Lord Dalhousie, who had annexed the Punjab, Oudh, 
Nagpore, and Lower Burmah. While, therefore, the older 
British territories had been disordered by a serious insurrection, 
in the new provinces the Government had barely acquired 
stability, and had no leisure to organize regular or systematic 
procedure. Maine found himself charged, on assuming his 
office, with the duty of presiding over an era of reconstruction, 
of placing the executive authority of the various local govern- 
ments on a firm legal basis, and of simplifying administration 
by substituting properly drawn Acts for the jumble of obsolete 
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regulations, departmental circulars, and discretionary orders 
which had been adopted or invented for the guidance of British 
officers in the countries recently acquired. But it must be 
admitted that to some of the energetic and self-reliant men 
who were managing districts or deciding suits in the Punjab 
and elsewhere, a certain degree of looseness and cloudiness as to 
the precise limits of their authority did not seem altogether 
undesirable ; and to the natives of those parts any system but 
that of personal and arbitrary exercise of the governing power 
was a new experience. For these and other reasons the passing 
of new laws by the Indian legislature suggested some murmurs 
against over-legislation. The notion got abroad that in 
provinces where war and tumults had barely subsided, the 
Supreme Government was shackling by legal devices the 
judicial and executive powers of its subordinates, that law 
was paralysing prompt administration, and that the rough 
equity of the Non-Regulation codes, as they were called, was to 
be superseded by inappropriate and unfamiliar ordinances. 

The fallacies that had very naturally gathered round this 
subject were very effectively dispersed by the speech in which 
Maine defended the Government of India from the imputation 
of * Over-legislation.’ This speech also threw some interesting 
side-light upon the curious transition which the Indian adminis- 
tration was at that time undergoing. The old native rulerships 
had neither system nor stability ; for although the Marathas 
were skilful financiers of the land revenue, the incessant wars 
and scrambling for territory that prevailed during the eighteenth 
century left even an able chief no leisure for consolidating his 
dominion. To them succeeded the government of the East 
India Company, which promulgated regulations of an old- 
fashioned type, loosely drawn and overlaid by instructions, 
interpretations, and haphazard empirical decisions of the local 
courts, As new provinces from time to time fell in, the Governor- 
General placed them at first under what was called the Non- 
Regulation system, extending at discretion some of the Regu- 
lations, and issuing general directions that the spirit rather 
than the letter of the Indian Statute Book should be followed, 
to be supplemented in difficult cases by the rather vague 
guidance of ‘equity and good conscience.’ But the outbreak 
of the Mutiny threw back all Northern India into a kind 
of medieval anarchy, closed the law courts throughout some 
important provinces for at least twelve months, and forced the 
English Government to arm its executive officers with ex- 
traordinary and summary powers. When therefore, on the 
subsidence of this disorder, the work of re-organization was 
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vigorously taken in hand, and the great codes of criminal and 
civil law and procedure were step by step introduced, there 
was some natural protest against what seemed to be the 
beginning of a reign of exact and formal law. It was supposed 
by inexperienced people that loose, popular, and unmethodical 
procedure was in some manner necessary for the distribution 
of speedy and substantial justice, and that scientifically drawn 
ordinances implied delay, chicanery, and the encouragement of 
litigation. 

The truth was that nothing could exceed, as Maine explained 
in his speech, the intricacy and uncertainty of the uncodified laws 
of British India, especially in provinces under the Non-Regu- 
lation régime. The civil procedure of the Punjab consisted of 
‘a mountain of circulars.’ The general civil law of India had to 
be elicited from native usages varying not only from province to 
province, but from district to district and family to family; it 
had to be extracted from the indistinct precepts—half ethical, 
half juridical—of Hindu and Mahomedan legists, from the 
old Company’s Regulations, and from a few leading principles 
declared by the Superior Courts. And upon this heterogeneous 
compilation further perplexity was superadded by the influence 
of English law pure and simple. In primitive times it had 
been the goodly custom of native judges to cut insoluble knots 
in difficult cases by recourse to an ordeal, or by inventing some 
ingenious award that would at least puzzle or silence contending 
parties, as in the famous instance of Solomon’s judgment between 
two women who each claimed the same child. After a similar 
manner, and for not unlike reasons, the early Anglo-Indian 
judge who found himself hard pushed for a decision on some 
obscure point would occasionally draw his inspiration from the 
English Law Reports, in the confidence that, even if the ruling 
might be slightly incongruous or irrelevant, it could carry all 
the weight of a mystic formula, delivered in irreproachably legal 
language. ll this medley of texts, authorities, and methods 
produced a confusion that, it must be admitted, was by no 
means unpopular in the outlying districts or the newly-acquired 
territories. An inconsistent and fortuitous adjudication of 
needs and disputes suited not only the people, who had never 
lived under any other dispensation, but also the British officer 
who did not care to be bound even by broad general rules in 
dealing with a great diversity of particular cases :— 


‘I have often, wrote Maine in a Minute, ‘heard valuable public 
servants lament the decay of “patriarchal” administration. The 
officer of Government who uses this language does not, as at first 
sight might be thought, propose to turn over the dispensation of 
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justice to chiefs of tribes and heads of families. What he means is 
that he ought to be the patriarch himself. He regrets the growing 
number of rules which abridge his discretion, and which he must 
obey under penalty of rebuke from his superior or from some Court 
of Appeal; and I have noted that he is exceedingly apt to give the 
name of English law to the rules he dislikes. There is in fact a 
conflict always more or less proceeding in India between two systems 
—each excellent in its place—the reign of law and the régime of 
discretion.’ 

But the real and increasing tendency of this mixed and ambi- 
guous condition of the law was not to favour the discretional 
regimen, or to give the administration a free hand in such 
provinces as the Punjab or Oudh. On the contrary, a state of 
things which furnished opportunity for the suggestions of doubts, 
and the raising of legal difficulties without limit, told steadily 
on the side eacouraging the interference and enlarging the 
power of the lawyers and the superior judges, 

After proving that the result of abstaining, in the face of 
such a situation, from settling all this confusion by legislation 
would be that the government of the country would be to a 
great extent handed over to the High Courts of Appeal, where a 
great many questions affecting administration would inevitably 
be determined on principles that had no necessary relation to 
policy or statesmanship, Maine went on to say :— 


‘The consequences of leaving India to be governed by the courts 
would, in my opinion, be most disastrous. The bolder sort of officials 
would, I think, go on until something like the deadlock would be 
reached with which we are about to deal in the Punjab, where, if the 
proportions indicated by a single district are maintained through the 
province, the settlement officers have given about a million and a half 
of most formidable decisions upon fundamental rights to property in 
land, while the chief court has ruled that about seven hundred 
thousand of these decisions are bad in law. But the greater majority 
of administrative officials, whether weaker or less reckless, will ob- 
serve a caution and hesitation for which the doubtful state of the law 
could always be pleaded. There would, in fact, be a paralysis of 
administration throughout the country. ... The truth is, discre- 
tionary government is inconsistent with the existence of regular courts 
and trained lawyers; and since these must be tolerated, the proper 
course is not to indulge in vague condemnation of legislation, but to 
discover expedients by which its tendency to hamper discretion may 
be minimized. One of these may be found in the skilful drafting of 
our laws.’ 


We have made ample extracts from this speech on Over-legis- 
lation, because they serve to exhibit clearly: the transitional 
stage through which Maine was carrying the form of Indian 
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government. He was promoting its extrication from a network 
of its own rules and regulations ; he was striving to settle down. 
and fortify the law of the country upon wide principles and well- 
considered general propositions. The speech exemplifies his 
capacity of taking a large yet accurate survey of a situation new 
to the experience of English jurists, his faculty of grasping 
salient points and explaining their true bearing, and of upsetting 
superficial views by taking up the facts and re-arranging them so. 
as to present incontestably a totally different conclusion. This 
argumentative power is used again forcibly in his speech on 
Judicial Taxation, in defence of a Bill to raise the scale of fees. 
on suits and complaints. In proposing a new law the Anglo- 
Indian legislator usually finds himself called upon to hold his. 
ground against two classes of critics or dissentients. He has to: 
convince the various provincial governments, composed of able 
and energetic men well versed in practical administration, but 
untrained in the comprehension of scientific jurisprudence. He 
has also to allay the mistrust which every novel measure inevit- 
ably stirs up in the mind of the natives, who are as a body, 
naturally and very reasonably, conservative, and also in the 
present instance were quite ready to agree with Bentham, 
though not upon Benthamite grounds, that a litigant should 
contribute nothing toward the cost of litigation. ‘Some 
people,’ observe Maine, ‘seemed to suppose that governments 
ought to be like Oriental monarchs, who first appropriated the 
greatest part of the property of their subjects, and then, by way 
of compensation, sat in the gate and administered justice for 
nothing.’ This system, supplemented by bribery, has in fact 
always been most popular in Asia, where the justice so dispensed 
is certainly not worth paying for; but the English Courts pro- 
fessed to deal in a more substantial article, which could neither 
be purchased nor distributed gratuitously. 

Moreover, in Bengal the educated class had already been 
laying hold of English law for its own purposes with charac- 
teristic ingenuity. A Brahmin of high caste who made a 
fortune at the Calcutta bar wished to disinherit or exclude 
from the main line of succession a son who had embraced 
Christianity. With this object he left a will in which he 
raised a series of the most difficult questions that could 
possibly perplex an Indian court. He settled certain property 
in perpetuity upon the family divinities, probably, as Maine 
has suggested elsewhere, in order to propitiate them for certain 
irregularities in the performance of the funeral oblations which 
his son’s disinheritance involved. The will also declared that 
the testator had lost all his inherited property by failure in 
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usiness, which seems to have been a fiction to rebut the pre- 
sumption that such property belongs to the common stock of 
the joint family. To these provisions, intended to forestall the 
effect of the Hindu property law, were attached others creating 
joint estates on the English model. ‘ He in fact attempted, for 
objects of his own, to see how far some of the most recondite 
feudal doctrines of English law would apply to India.’ This 
will affords a most curious example of Indian law in its 
transitional stage, halfway between Brahmanic precepts and 
ideas imported from Westminster Hall, before the legislator had 
stepped in to adjust and amalgamate upon general principles. 
Jt was by no means the kind of document which could be 
interpreted by a patriarch at his gate; and Maine asked, 
forcibly, ‘Why on earth should the Government furnish for 
nothing a most costly machinery for the purpose of unravelling 
its perplexities?’ Another kind of contention, that to demand 
a fee upon minor complaints toa criminal court was tantamount 
to denying justice to the poor, was even more easily disposed 
of by the production of figures that are even now worth 
attention ;— 


‘Bengal proper was the great litigating province of British India, 
and it was established (by a Committee in 1866) that the result of 
taking the stamp off complaints in criminal cases was that of 177,000 
persons charged with offences in a single year, 105,000 were never 
brought to trial and more than half acquitted. An angry villager 
went to the court, paid one of the persons hanging about there a few 
pice to write a complaint in which his enemy’s name was put down 
as defendant in a criminal charge ; the defendznt ... was thereupon 
summoned by the police, the complainant never appeared and the 
charge was dismissed. . . . The fact was established that in the pro- 
vince in which resort to the courts was most difficult, out of every 
hundred criminal charges made, seventy-five were false and fifty 
malicious.’ 


By such trenchant use of facts and arguments Maine dispersed 
the cloudy fallacies generated partly by the collision of Western 
with Eastern ideas, and partly by misconception of the true 
principles to be followed in working out the gradual adaptation 
of the law to inevitable changes in the habits and circumstances 


of the people. 


if now we pass to the department of what may be called 
administrative legislation, we find him arbitrating, in his 
speech on Punjab Tenancy, between two opposed schools 
of doctrine regarding Indian Land Tenures. Since all Asiatic 
States 
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States have drawn the greater part of their revenues from 
the land, the partition of the surplus profits of agriculture 
has always been to them a matter of high importance. But 
there has been no continuity of the fiscal administrative system, 
for the alternate predominance of one side or of the other, 
of those who could exact the uttermost rent and those who 
managed to withhold it, has produced a constant struggle 
and a swaying to and fro of the demand. In this manner, by 
this perpetual strife between conflicting interests, by local 
circumstances and the course of historic events, there has 
been produced that curious diversity of systems, and the 
miscellaneous variety of proprietary and cultivating tenures, 
which the English found in the different provinces of India that 
came under their dominion. When, therefore, upon the an- 
nexation (in 1849) of the Punjab, the British revenue officers 
entered upon the business of settling the revenue land tax, they 
were at first obliged to content themselves with a rough and 
expeditious arrangement, recognizing as proprietors or privileged 
occupants those whom they found actually in possession. 
Fifteen years later, when a deliberate and closer scrutiny was 
made into proprietary and occupancy rights, the fluctuating and 
precarious nature of all tenures antecedent to British rule, 
bearing traces of constant shifts and violent changes, opened a 
door to every kind of theory as to the basis upon which the 
relations between landlord and tenant should be permanently 
recognized. 

It is not easy to explain clearly yet briefly to English readers 
the controversies and the conflicts of authority that supervened. 
The revenue officers had been invested, as is usual in India, 
with judicial power to ascertain and register rights in the land. 
The duty of the Chief Court of Justice in the province was to see 
that those powers were not exceeded. The revenue officers fell 
into hot dispute over questions affecting the status of the 
tenants ; while the Chief Court held that a vast number of the 
revenue decisions were bad in law; and the whole case came 
before the Legislative Council upon the report of a committee 
upon a Land Tenancy Bil]. It was Maine’s duty, as usual, 
to extract some orderly principles out of the confusion of facts, 
statistics, and contrary opinions which had gathered round the 
subject; and to his speech on this occasion, which mainly 
determined the policy of the Government, the cultivators in the 
Punjab are largely indebted for the confirmation of their 
occupancy tenures. For it was contended by a powerful party 
among the revenue authorities that at the first settlement these 
tenures had been erroneously recognized, and that a more 
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exhaustive scrutiny had proved that most of them ought to be 
annulled. 


‘It appears,’ said Maine, ‘ that in the single division of Amritsar 
60,000 heads of households were recorded at the first settlement of 
the Punjab as entitled to beneficial rights of occupancy. At the 
recent settlement 46,000 of these cultivators have been degraded to 
the status of tenants-at-will. If the same proportions be maintained 
for the whole province, these numbers denote some hundreds of 
thousands, . . . These 46,000 persons are, it is proposed, to be 
placed in the same condition as if they had merely contracted for the 
use of the land. Not only that. A contract may be highly bene- 
ficial ; but the contract under which these ex-proprictors are to hold, 
either at once or ultimately, is the least beveficial of all contracts 
connected with land—a tenancy-at-will at a rack-rent.’ 


Maine proceeded to demonstrate, with remarkable force and 
sagacity, the injustice and impolicy of this proposal, and the 
futility of the grounds upon which it was advocated. He 
showed that under the Sikh government which preceded the 
British rule in the Punjab no distinct and durable relations 
between landlord and tenant could be proved to have existed, 
for the simple reason, among others, that the fiscal demand 
rarely left the tenant more than a bare subsistence, so that there 
was no rent to divide. And he argued strongly against the 
pretensions that the vague and incoherent recollections of such 
a state of society could furnish evidence regarding rights which 
would justify the British Government in adopting theories that 
involved an agrarian revolution. 

In this as in every other department of administration the 
task of the Government of India is constructive—it has to- 
frame laws where none existed, and to define rights which 
had never before been moulded into the shape of a symmetrical 
definition. The object is to ascertain, classify, and give 
substantive effect to native usage; but since native usage is 
above all things unstable and shadowy, the attempt to discover 
it only brings together heterogeneous evidence out of which 
almost any theory may be elaborated. The service done by 
Maine to India lay in his power of exposing the crude and 
ambiguous character of the materials upon which rival theorists 
were confidently relying, in forcing disputants to consider what, 
under a regimen of despotism or of anarchy, was the real value 
or meaning of such terms as right, property, and custom, and 
in presenting certain broad principles so conclusively as to 
modify and partly to determine the whole subsequent manner 
of regarding the vital questions to which he thus addressed 
himself. 

The 
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The Minutes furnish various other examples of the share 
taken by Maine in the work of gradually constructing and re- 
modelling the legislative and political institutions for the 
better government of modern India. This work requires not 
only the skill of an expert, or the courage of a statesman, but a 
combination of the two qualities, A Bill was brought in to 
provide a summary method for trying and executing fanatical 
assassins who stabbed people in the open day on the Affghan 
frontier. By critics with a reverence for the majesty of legal 
forms in a civilized country this measure was described as an 
illustration of the extreme readiness of the Indian Government 
to license lawlessness. ‘If,’ answered Maine, ‘the precisely 
opposite character had been attributed to it, and it had been 
called a signal example of the tenderness of this Government for 
law and legality, the description would have been more correct. 
In London or Paris such a murderer would have run much risk 
of being torn to pieces by the mob; in the more westerly States 
of America his life would not be worth five minutes’ purchase.’ 
The evidence was always of the clearest character, for the 
murderer was taken red-handed and never tried to escape; the 
Bill, in fact, was intended to provide a substitute for lynch law. 
‘lt was quite wonderful that people should not be able to throw 
themselves sufficiently out of surrounding circumstances to see 
that the measure was a striking example of the desire of the 
Indian Government to impose legal order on its officers under 
the most trying conditions. There is something humorous 
in this turning of the tables so completely upon one’s opponent ; 
but we may seriously commend Maine’s Act, with his argu- 
ments for it, to the consideration of the Government of the 
United States. It has always seemed to us that the true 
remedy for such retaliatory outrages as the lynching of the 
Italians in New Orleans two years ago, or the jail-breaking, 
or the summary shooting down of negro criminals in the 
West, would be by the introduction of a much speedier form 
of legal trial. 

But while in this manner Maine devised measures for giving 
strength and sanction to executive authority in the outlying 
tracts of our vast dominion, he was a forward supporter of 
projects for extending representative institutions in the rich 
and populous countries at its centre. His Minute on the 
Bengal Legislature, written in 1868, contains views much in 
advance of that time, which have been followed in all the con- 
stitutional changes that have since been made. He resisted 
energetically a proposal to abolish the provincial Legislative 
Council of Bengal, and to place upon the Supreme Council of 
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{India the duty of passing any local laws that might be 
required. Not centralization but decentralization should, he 
declared, be the leading principle of all constitutional im- 
provements in India. Instead of burdening the Supreme 
Council with more provincial business, you should redistribute 
that business among the provinces to which it belongs, creating 
new local legislatures, and narrowing the functions of the 
Council of India by confining them to the passing of measures 
of general and paramount importance. The business of the 
Supreme Council is ‘to ascertain the modifications of first 
principles which are the conditions of their application to India 
as a whole ’—a phrase which embodies the concentrated essence 
of Maine’s system. The business of a local council is to supply 
that intimate knowledge of particular facts and that exact 
estimate of public opinion among the people within its juris- 
diction by which the progressive steps of a provincial adminis- 
tration must be regulated. And with regard to the avoidance 
of public debate, which had been alleged as a reason for con- 
centrating legislation, Maine said boldly that this would be the 
reverse of an advantage in the more civilized provinces. 


‘So far from its being desirable that we should legislate without 
giving reasons for our legislation and without meeting objections to 
it, it seems to me that want of power to defend our measures is 
our great weakness. We stand alone among the Governments of 
the civilized world in having no means, except the most indirect, 


‘of correcting honest mistakes or exposing the wilful representations 


of a completely free press. It would be unjust to say that we are 
always unfairly treated; but the governmental side of our measures 
is seldom perfectly brought out, and not at all when those measures 
are unpopular.... Far from thinking it desirable to add to the 
weakness of this Government by placing it under a temptation to 
shrink from publicity, I would myself prefer to relax in some degree 
the precautions taken in the Indian Councils Act to prevent the 
Indian Legislature from giving itself the airs of a Parliament. I 
should like to see effect given to the proposal that even executive 
measures should be occasionally discussed in public, provided that it 
were done by the express permission of the Governor-General, and 
only in the Supreme Council.’ 


After Maine’s departure from India these ideas and suggestions 
underwent a kind of eclipse ; nor was it until the year 1892 that 
an Act of Parliament at last increased materially the number of 
the members of the Indian Councils, and invested all of them with 
that power of limited discussion and interpellation which an 
Indian Government may wisely invite. The Press in India, while 
it is as free as in England, is inaccurate, inexperienced, and 
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sometimes disaffected ; the educated classes are loose talkers, the 
uneducated are wildly credulous. In such an atmosphere of 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation, amid the clatter of 
journalism and the confusion of tongues, it is impossible for an 
English Government to preserve the mysterious silence of an 
Asiatic sovereign, who explains himself, like a divinity, only 
by acts and commandments, 

The relations between the Government of India and the 
protected Native States are constantly raising questions which 
belong to a class in which Maine, as a jurist, found peculiar 
interest. To Englishmen who are only acquainted with the 
condition of Western Europe, which has long ago been marked 
off into compact nationalities under central governments, the 
notion of the divisibility of sovereignty—of the apportionment 
of sovereign powers by a superior State which reserves ful} 
powers of control and of regulating the succession in a sub- 
ordinate rulership—appears strange and arbitrary. Two of the 
Minutes in this coilection—‘The Kathiawdr States and 
Sovereignty,’ and ‘The Right to cede by Sanad portions of 
British India ‘"—will throw some curious light on the nature of 
the questions that come before the Indian Department of 
Foreign Affairs. Kathiawdr is an almost insulated tract jutting 
out into the Indian Ocean, which is occupied by a cluster of 
petty Hindu chieftainships entirely subject to the British 
dominion, but with such powers of internal government as we 
think them fit to exercise, The point at issue, with regard to 
Kathiawar, seems to have been whether its territory, being 
undoubtedly under our dominion, should be treated as British 
or foreign; and Maine showed conclusively that a State might 
be held to be foreign territory even although the ruler retained 
but a fragment of the powers which go to make up complete 
sovereignty, ‘There may be found,’ as he explained, ‘in India 
every shade and variety of sovereignty, but there is only one 
independent sovereign, the British Government... .’ And 
the mode and degree in which sovereignty is distributed between 
the British Government and any given Native State is always 
a question of fact which has to be separately decided in each 
case, 

The Minute on the Right to cede by Sanad discusses the 
very serious constitutional question whether the Crown may, 
of its own motion, alienate or acquire territory in India. The 
point is still of no inconsiderable interest ; for it was actually 
raised in England so recently as in 1890, during the parlia- 
mentary discussion which preceded the passing of the Anglo- 
German Agreement Act, whereby Parliament assented to the 
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cession of Heligoland. In India the question may now be 
treated as practically determined ; but its sudden appearance, in 
1868, illustrated the liability of the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment to be surprised by some quite unexpected objection to a 
well-recognized proceeding, by an abrupt stroke at the base of 
its constitution. The British possessions have been accumu- 
lated and rounded off during many years by various processes, 
by treaties and proclamations of annexation, by grants, ex- 
changes, and cessions. Suddenly the Government is confronted 
with a formal legal opinion that a simple deed of grant from 
the Queen to a native chief is insufficient for the transfer of a 
tract of land, that a treaty is the proper mode of relinquishing 
jurisdiction, and that parliamentary sanction may possibly be 
indispensable. If this doctrine were sound, it struck at the 
validity of numerous acquisitions and alienations in times past ; 
it invalidated the power of the Government to legislate for 
different portions of the country under our direct administration, 
and it destroyed the power of withdrawing British laws and 
tribunals from lands that had been incorporated into a Native 
State. Maine demonstrated, in replying to this opinion, that in 
the frequent use of sanads or grants from the Crown to deal 
with territory we had been strictly following the method 
employed by our predecessors, that invariable precedent governed 
such cases, and that, moreover, the Oriental precedent was not 
inconsistent with the international law of the West. ‘A sanad 
was the ordinary instrument of contract, grant, or cession used 
by the Emperors of Hindustan, and so it has descended to us.” 
Nor does the international law of Europe, rightly understood, 
attach great importance to documents; it regards them ‘not as 
modes of acquisition, but as evidence of acquisition according 
to a particular mode’; so that neither a treaty nor a grant is 
a necessary form of international conveyance, but merely a 
recorded proof of the fact. 

The solution of such difficulties may seem simple enough to 
the skilled jurists ; but the service rendered by Maine in India 
by adroitly disentangling such awkward knots can be properly 
appreciated only by those who know what nets are spread for an 
Indian Government by legal technicalities and conscientious igno- 
rance of first principles. The acts of an Indian State may seem 
anomalous and arbitrary to modern experience, because they are 
in truth necessitated by the conditions of a political existence 
that we have ‘passed through and almost forgotten in Europe. 
The real. analogies often lie far back in our own history; they 
must be sought for in the periods when the settlement of 
national domains and of the relations among European States 
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was working itself out by constant redistributions of territory 
and revision of political title-deeds, when the German Empire 
asserted superior sovereignty over subordinate kingdoms, and 
when the whole international law was systematising the rude 
methods of a warlike age and shaping itself upon the logic 
of facts. The British Government, in assuming the empire 
of India, found itself invested with a sovereignty of the simple 
absolute kind that was known to the ancient-world; it became 
a strong presiding power placed in command over a vast, 
ill-connected, and infinitely diversified dominion. But a 
government so situated can hardly fail to fall into frequent 
collision with the preconceived ideas of a compact nation like 
the English, who represent the latest and most high] y-organized 
form of modern society ; so that between two countries in such 
different stages of political development there is a constant 
need of mutual explanation, there is a frequent demand for the 
competent interpreter. 

Such an interpreter was luckily found, at a critical period of 
Indian reconstruction, in Maine, whose Speeches and Minutes are 
but imperfect records of the impression made in the course of a 
few years by his influence on the legislative organization of 
Indian government, and on its administrative policy. The very 
important position held in the Governor-General’s Council by the 
member who is charged with the Legislative Department should 
be clearly understood ; for it: is not always very carefully con- 
sidered in making the appointment. The constitution of the 
Government of British India rests upon and is defined by 
certain statutes which were passed and can only be modified by 
the Parliament in England. The precise scope of its executive 
authority, the extent of its delegated powers, have more than 
once been questioned by tribunals in India. The Supreme 
Courts formerly set themselves directly against certain acts of 
the governments ; and exception has occasionally been taken to 
the validity of laws which were impugned as exceeding the 
constitutional competency of Indian legislature. The Indian 
lawgiver has also to take into account not only the inveterate 
prejudices of the mass of the population, but the impatient 
demands, more or less sincere, of the advanced native politician, 
who endeavours to hoist the Englishman with his own liberal 
petards. And in England the proceedings of an Indian 
administration are liable to be reviewed from a point of view 
differing widely and inevitably from that which is taken by 
those who deal face to face with the matter in India. In this 
situation it is most essential that the Governor-General should 
be able to command the services of a councillor whose words 
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and advice carry weight and convictiq& not only in matters 
legislative, but also in consultation om important acts of 
State policy, and in all questions affecting settled principles or 
public opinion in England. No man has acquitted himself better 
in this delicate and difficult position than Maine. His keen 
dialectic and argumentative superiority in the Indian Council 
Chamber were irresistibly destructive among the hollow theories 
and loose assumptions which so frequently darken a clear 
apprehension of the real character and conditions of Indian 
rulership. As a distinguished man of letters and a trained 
jurist he carried weight, and his advice secured for him 
respectful attention in England, where, on the other hand, his 
legislative work in India soon raised him above the level of a 
reputation for literary brilliancy and valuable scientific research. 
He applied his mind directly to problems of law and government 
presented by the condition of India, using his strong imagina- 
tive faculty of perceiving unfamiliar things in their true light, 
and of rendering them intelligible by showing that the actual 
state of society in India reflected in various characteristics 
certain bygone phases of early European civilization. 

He stood between the Asiatics, with their old-world contempt 
for precision in thought or continuity in action, and the people 
of England—the country of which Maine has written that 
nowhere else in the world is there the same respect for a fact, 
and where what he has called the luxury of accurate thought is 
in high estimation. His own style was surcharged, as M. Dareste 
has said in a passage quoted by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff in 
this book, with ideas flung about broadcast; and it had the 
peculiar quality of stimulating the intellectual sense to that 
degree of excitement produced by the feeling of new and 
surprising discovery. In these official papers, as in his books, 
his skilful handling of the comparative method was constantly 
disclosing the latent affinities between things ancient and 
modern, between the origins of customs and institutions that 
have been at one time or another common to Asia and to 
Europe. It has been rightly declared possible to cite from his 
works a certain number of passages that have perhaps done 
more to arrange and extend our ideas upon this aspect of Indian 
society and politics than anything that has been elsewhere. 
written or said upon the subject. 

Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable than the pleasure which 
Maine evidently took in tracing back the genealogy and kinship 
of law and custom, in detecting the meaning and evolution of 
forms, in showing the archaic descent of some rule that seemed 
essentially modern, in exposing the recent origin of some usage 
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that pretended to hoar antiquity, and in proving that the latest 
reform might sometimes be no more than a revival of primitive 
practice. 

Such picturesque analogies are almost too attractive, and 
Maine would have been the first to warn students against laying 
too much stress upon them. Nevertheless, they suggest the 
wish that he had prolonged the same line of thought and had 
examined what might be called the circular or recurrent ten- 
dency of ideas that seemed at one time remote or obsolete. One 
of the best known aphorisms in his Ancient Law is ‘that the 
movement of progressive societies has hitherto been a movement 
from Status to Contract’; and in one of his speeches he observed 
that ‘all the modern progress of society seemed to be intimately 
connected with the completest freedom of contract, and in some 
way almost mysteriously dependent on it.’ But this can hardly 
be now recognized as a cardinal article of the latest progressive 
creeds, for neither in India nor in Ireland has recent legisla- 
tion moved in that direction. The principle of individualism, 
which not long ago seemed triumphant everywhere, is now 
deliberately challenged; and among the most advanced 
populations there is an inclination towards re-arrangement 
into self-governing bodies, with almost tyrannous power of 
subjecting single members to the will of a caste or guild. If 
there is anything in this notion that is not fanciful, if we are 
really discovering that primitive institutions, altered and dis- 
guised by modern phraseology and habits of thought, are not 
entirely incompatible with the needs and circumstances of a 
changed world, to no country can such a discovery be so oppor- 
tune or so advantageous as to India. The danger of Indian 
society lies in the prospect of its too rapid disintegration, partly 
under the pressure of the restless commercial spirit of the 
West, and partly through the hasty exchange, in the sphere of 
politics and sociology, of old lamps for new. Maine’s method of 
finding a modus vivendi and a point of conciliation between 
ancient and modern ideas displayed a political instinct invaluable 
in legislation for India, where our chief concern should now be to 
arrest what he called ‘ the trituration of societies,’ and to retard 
the dissolution of numerous groups and petty jurisdictions into 
a vast incoherent multitude under one overburdened foreign 
government. 
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Ant. I1.—The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. By George A. 
Aitken. 1892. 


F all the celebrated wits of Queen Anne’s age the least 
known is Arbuthnot. Every one who has any acquaint- 
ance with English literature is aware that he was the friend 
and physician of Pope, without whose aid ‘the world had 
wanted many an idle song.’ A smaller circle of students has 
read his once famous jeu d’esprit, which obtained for this country 
the lasting sobriquet of John Bull. And a few, a very few, 
know of him also as the author of the ‘ Memoirs,’ which relate 
the adventures of the odd literary hero, Martinus Scriblerus. 
For the great majority of Englishmen nothing survives of him 
but his name. 

Yet this name is surrounded with a brilliant reputation. By 
his contemporaries, Arbuthnot was universally admired. . Lord 
Chesterfield says of him: ‘To great and various erudition he 
joined an infinite fund of wit and humour, to which his friends 
Pope and Swift were more obliged than they have acknowledged 
themselves to be. His imagination was almost inexhaustible, 
and whatever subject he treated, or was consulted upon, he 
immediately overflowed with all that it could possibly produce.’ 
In the next generation Johnson gave him the foremost place 
in an age fruitful of fine intellects. ‘I think Dr. Arbuthnot 
the first man among them,’ said he to Boswell. ‘ He was the 
most universal genius, being an excellent physician, a man 
of deep learning, and a man of much humour.’ In our 
own day Thackeray, echoing the opinion of Johnson, speaks 
of him as ‘one of the wisest, wittiest, most accomplished, 
gentlest of mankind.’ Mr. Aitken has done excellent service 
to English literature in bringing together the evidence which 
seems to support the verdict of such eminent authorities respect- 
ing a remarkable man. His task has been performed with all 
the untiring zeal and industry, and with all the accuracy, that 
distinguished his ‘ Life of Steele. He has been indefatigable 
in tracing whatever can be discovered of Arbuthnot’s family 
and descent; he has collected from standard works his letters 
to Pope and Swift, and has added to them his correspondence 
with other persons which has never before been published ; he 
has looked for every mention of the man himself in contem- 
porary literature; and he has furnished a most useful biblio- 
graphical list of his writings. The only omission which we 
note in his biography is a critical estimate of his hero’s character 
as a man and a humorist. But perhaps this did not form part 

of 
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of Mr. Aitken’s design; and we think that our readers may be 
grateful to us if, taking the biographical materials which he 
has provided in connexion with the history of Arbuthnot’s 
times, we attempt to bring into somewhat stronger relief the 
figure of a writer who has been so highly praised and who is so 
little known. 

John Arbuthnot, born in 1667, was the eldest son of Alexander 
Arbuthnot—‘ Parson of Arbuthnott ’—a cadet of a family of 
distinction which had been settled in the county of Kincardine- 
shire since the thirteenth century, and the principal branch of 
which had been ennobled in the reign of Charles I. Alexander 
was a firm Episcopalian, and when the General Assembly was 
restored in 1690 he refused to conform to it, and was in conse- 

uence deprived of his living by his patron, Viscount Arbuthnot. 

is second son, Robert, was engaged on the Jacobite side at 
the battle of Killiecrankie, and after the extinction of this gleam 
of success the family retired to an ancestral farm called King- 
hornie in the neighbourhood of Kinneff, where Alexander died 
in 1691. The bigotry of the Presbyterians, pursuing the non- 
juror after death, made difficulties over his burial, and even 
seems, by exacting rigorous conditions, to have deprived him 
of a monument to his grave. That sarcastic, though not ill- 
natured, opinion of human nature which his son John expressed 
in his writings and conversation may have had its foundation 
in these early experiences, 

After his father’s death John came to London to seek his 
fortune, and supported himself by teaching mathematics, his 
first patron being William Pate, the learned woollen draper, so 
often mentioned by Swift in his Journal to Stella. Pate no 
doubt spoke of the abilities of the young Scotchman to his 
friends in the City, one of whom, Alderman Jeffrey Jeffreys, 
engaged him to instruct his son Edward, and in 1694—an 
interesting fact first discovered by Mr. Aitken—entered him, 
as tutor and companion to the latter, at University College, 
Oxford. Arbuthnot was now in his twenty-eighth year, an 
age so much beyond that of the ordinary undergraduate that we 
may suppose him, in his capacity of fellow-commoner, to have 
been exempted from the usual academical course, and to have 
been admitted to the College merely as the private tutor of 
young Jeffreys. Such special arrangements were not uncommon. 
in those aristocratic days, and it may be observed that almost at 
the same time Addison, after taking his own degree, was per- 
forming a similar task of bear-leading to a young commoner at 
Magdalen, There is at any rate no record of Arbuthnot having 
graduated at Oxford, but in 1696 he took the degree of Doctor 
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of Medicine at the University of St. Andrews, the Principal of 
which wrote to Dr. Charlett, Master of University College, that 
‘Dr, Arbuthnot had acquitt himself extraordinarily well both 
in his private and publick tryalls in solemn meetings of several 
Professors and Doctors of Medicine towards his promotion.’ 

From the very interesting series of his letters to Dr. Charlett, 
now published tor the first time by Mr. Aitken, it is plain that 
Arbuthnot’s task as private tutor was not an easy one. ‘ Mr. 
Edward’ was not inclined to sacrifice tothe Muses. The stray 
hints which his preceptor, with a dry humour all his own, 
drops respecting his charge, reveal to us the character of the’ 
Jeffreys household, There is a fond City father anxious for 
the advancement of his son in the ‘ humanities,’ studious to 
commemorate academical benefits by the erection of a stained 
glass window in the college chapel, but at the same time sadly 
in doubt as to whether a University education for an idle young 
man is financially justifiable; while young Hopeful, who at 
the outset, in spite of some peccadilloes, ‘behaves himself very 
prettily,’ soon allows his imagination to stray in pursuit of 
martial glory. ‘We are very acceptable, writes his guide, 
philosopher, and friend, April 30, 1696, ‘and Mr, Edward 
behaves himself very much to his father’s satisfaction. I hope 
we shall see Oxford within a month, for our military exploits 
are deferred a year longer; I took the effectual method to stop 
them. Mr. Jennings told me he had exposed that project suffi- 
ciently before he had mine,’ But in less than two months the 
prospect, in spite of the personal intervention of the Master of 
the College, is again overclouded. 


‘I thank you heartily for yours which I had the other day. Mr. 
Edward had his book, but the letter his father kept, because he wold 
not lett him know of any design he had of taking him from Oxford. 
His father talks now of sending him there in the winter, and keeping 
his chamber for him still in case he should have occasion for it. For 
the present we have entirely quarrelled with all human learning, so 
that tho’ your book be a very noble present and finely printed, the 
football and cudgell had bin better for us. ...I have chid Mr. 
Edward in being so negligent in writing to his tutor, but he treats 
him like the rest of his business; his father sayes he repents his 
having taken him from Oxford. You may imagine it is a wondrous 
hard task to send him back again, We have had twenty resolutions, 
but the present design is to bring him up to his own business, and 
perhaps, as I hinted before, to send him to Oxford in winter; such 
an unsteddiness makes me incapable to doe him any service, and 
for my part I am resolved on some other course of life, wherein I 
cannot doubt of your kindness, because you never gave me the least 
occasion to doe so.’ 
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We learn with satisfaction from Mr. Aitken that-this not 
uncommon specimen of an Oxford undergraduate settled down, 
some fifteen years after the above letter was written, into a sober 
M.P., and represented Brecon for three years, after which he 
vanishes into a reasonable obscurity. 

The tutor’s labours in this rather ungrateful sphere were com- 
pensated in the ‘other course of life’ for which he exchanged them. 
Charlett’s literary and social acquaintance was extensive ; Sir 
Jeffrey Jeffreys had considerable political influence; Arbuthnot’s 
own conversational gifts and companionable temper gained him 
friends wherever he went. All conditions were therefore in his 
favour when he entered upon his career as a doctor in London. 
A couple of scientific treatises, one controversial and the other 
purely theoretical, drew on him the attention of the learned 
world ; and we find him soon after his arrival in London in 
the company of men of letters, then so well known as Creech, 
the translator of Horace ; Wanley, the antiquary, afterwards 
librarian to the second Earl of Oxford, a name familiar through 
the verses of Pope and Gay; and of one whose writings are 
never likely to fall into neglect, while the manners of their 
ancestors continue to interest English readers, the diarist, 
Samuel Pepys. Arbuthnot’s fame is rather literary than pro- 
fessional ; but even if he had not earned a position among the 
wits of the time, his name would doubtless have been recorded 
among the physicians whom the gratitude or the spleen of 
those wits has celebrated—Sloane, Radcliffe, Mead, and Wood- 
ward. In 1704 his scientific eminence was recognized by his 
election as a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in the following 
year he was appointed to serve on a committee—of which Sir 
Isaac Newton and Sir Christopher Wren were also members— 
for correcting the observations of the Astronomer Royal. Nor 
was he less successful in practice, for as early as 1702 he had 
gained a position which enabled him to marry, and he must 
have enjoyed a high character for medical skill when the event 
occurred which gave a decisive turn to the whole course of his 
life and genius. In 1705 the Prince Consort, George of 
Denmark, happened to fall ill at Epsom, and Arbuthnot, 
being called in to advise, was successful in treating his case. 
The Prince in consequence continued to employ him as his own 
physician till his death in 1708; at the same time he was 
appointed Physician Extraordinary to the Queen, and from this 
position was promoted, on the death of Dr. Hannes in 1709, to 
be the Queen’s Physician in Ordinary. 

Never did a more favourable opportunity for the exercise of 
political infiuence open to any man’s ambition; few men, it 

may 
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may be added, could have availed themselves of the opening 
with greater skill than Arbuthnot. The only office that can 
approach the importance of a favourite Court physician is that of 
confessor to a monarch of the Roman Catholic faith. In both 
situations the man of science is master of the weakness of 
human nature in the highest places; in both the credit and 
confidence he obtains with the source of authority may enable 
him to give a direction to the course of affairs. It may be 
questioned, however, whether the doctor, free as he is from the 
suspicion which must naturally attend the director of the 
conscience, perhaps in the mind of his patient, certainly in 
those of his ministers, does not dispose of the more abundant 
power. His advice, when it is asked for by those who have 
constantly profited by his skill and judgment, seems naturally 
weighty ; he can solicit preferment for his friends without being 
supposed to be actuated by selfish motives, or to be trenching 
on the prerogative of his master; and should he insinuate 
doubts as to the wisdom of a minister, he need not be suspected 
of professional jealousy. If these are the opportunities enjoyed 
by the personal physician of any monarch, they become 
specially frequent in a constitutional monarchy, where power 
is so largely based upon opinion ; more frequent still when the 
constitutional monarch is a woman; and most frequent when 
that woman finds herself in the situation of Queen Anne in the 
years 1710-1714. 

The Revolution of 1688, with the domestic and foreign 
avid which grew out of it, was undoubtedly founded on a 

hig principle. 

**Tt was then” [i.e. about 1704), says Swift, “I began to trouble 
myself with the differences between the principles of Whig and Tory ; 
having formerly employed myself in other, and I think much better 
speculations. I talked often with Lord Somers; told him that, 
having been long conversant with the Greek and Roman authors, 
and therefore a lover of liberty, I found myself much inclined to be 
what they call a Whig in politics; and that, besides, I thought it 
impossible upon any other principle to defend or submit to the 
Revolution.” ’ * 


Swift’s opinions were shared by the great majority of moderate 
men throughout the country. The Tories had acquiesced in 
those enactments of the Bill of Rights which limited the power 
of the Crown, and in the Act which provided for the Protestant 
succession. They had also approved of the foreign policy en- 
tailed by the Revolution, the main objects of which were to 





* “Memoirs relating to the Change in Queen Anne’s Ministry.’ 
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resist the encroachments of French Absolutism upon Spain and 
Holland, and to expand the trade of the country. The Whigs, 
as they were the authors of the Revolution, not unnaturally 
conceived that they had a monopoly of the parliamentary form 
of government which it produced. But, in governing, their 
eat a led them almost inevitably to substitute the rule of a 

epublican oligarchy for that of a Constitutional Monarchy, 
and to reduce the person of the Sovereign to a mere nonentity. 
Hence they were often brought into conflict with the power of 
the monarch, and it was in reality this secret cause, rather than 
the impeachment of Sacheverell, which produced the overthrow 
of the Whig Government in 1710. 

Four factors entered into the political situation—the Queen, 
her Ministers, the Opposition leaders, and public opinion as 
expressed by the Parliament and by the organized body of the 
nation. Of these not the least important was the character of 
the Queen. Anne was scarcely the insignificant person that 
she appears in the rhetorical portrait of Macaulay. She lacked, 
indeed, the manlike qualities that made Elizabeth a great queen, 
but she had a will and understanding strong enough to make 
her personality duly felt within the limits allowed to a consti- 
tutional sovereign. Her strict requirements as to form and 
etiquette, extending to the minutest details of dress,* might in 
themselves be an indication of pettiness of mind. She had, 
however, strong family affections, which caused her to be firm 
in maintaining at least an external decency in the manners of 
the Court. She was attached to the doctrines of the Church of 
England, and was patriotically desirous of the greatness of her 
country. But, above all, she was jealous of her prerogative ; and 
the indignities to which she had been subjected, in the person 
of her husband by the leading Whig Ministers, and in her own 
person by the imperious passions of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
made her the more anxious to maintain a show of independence. 
From this feeling, joined to a native dilatoriness of disposition, 
she was often extremely slow in approving of appointments, 
and thereby caused the gravest embarrassments to her new 
Ministers. 

Robert Harley, the chief among these Ministers, had many 
reasons for sharing the Queen’s desire for moderate government. 
By birth and early association he was connected with the Whig 
and Low Church interest, and had only joined the Tories from 
views of personal ambition. His character, as it is usually 
presented by modern historians, seems to be copied too closely 
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from the portrait painted of him by the venomous hatred of the 
Duchess of Marlborough. His person was somewhat ungainly ; 
he was a confused speaker, and with his turn for crafty political 
intrigue he may have deserved some of the reputation he 
obtained for insincerity. But he can hardly have risen to 
eminence without possessing some of the qualities of a great 
man, and we know from the contemporaries who knew him best 
that he had many of the qualities of an amiable one. Swift is 
constant in mentioning his friendliness, his accessibility, and 
his freclom from social affectation, and Pope has devoted some 
of his finest verses to the praise of his calm bravery when 
impeached for high treason. He was an able financier, and no 
man of the day equalled him in his knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion or his skill in parliamentary management. His chief 
defect as a statesman was excessive dilatoriness, partly caused 
by his own temper, and partly by the procrastinations of the 
Queen, so that he was often credited by his followers with 
indifference to their own and the public interests. 

More brilliant and showy, the qualities of Henry St. John 
were less solid than those of his chief colleague. In eloquence 
he was without a rival, and his lucid exposition and power of 
debate proved invaluable in carrying the House of Commons 
through all the complicated clauses of the Treaty of Utrecht. 
But he was rash, selfish, and ungoverned. Not unnaturally 
jealous of the predominance of Oxford in the Ministry, he 
gradually conceived a violent dislike to him, being persuaded 
that the Lord Treasurer had prevented the Queen from promoting 
him to the earldom which he imagined to be his desert, whereas 
the real obstacle to his advancement was the Queen’s objection 
to the open disorderliness of his life. He managed to supplant 
his rival, but in so doing he destroyed the union of the Ministry, 
by which alone, in so nice a balance of politics, his party could 
hope to maintain their position. 

Among the Opposition, the two most powerful members of 
the previous Government, the Duke of Marlborough and 
Godolphin, late Lord Treasurer, had pursued a course of party 
policy exactly opposite to that of Harley, Originally connected 
with the Tories, they had joined themselves to the Whigs only 
because that faction was the more ardent in its support of the war, 
Their virulence against the new Ministry was due entirely to the 
loss of their power and emoluments. The leaders of the Whigs, 
properly so called, were Somers, Sunderland, and Wharton, 
of whom the first alone was generally respected for his character 
and statesmanship ; the second owed his influence mainly to his 
alliance with the Marlborough family, but was particularly dis- 
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liked by the Queen for his rude and overbearing manners ; while 
the third, whose abilities were acknowledged by his opponents, 
was notorious for his factious violence and for his contempt of 
religion. Besides these, there were two men of considerable 
influence who had joined the Opposition on an independent 
footing in consequence of personal disappointment. The Duke 
of Somerset had been a member of the late Government, and 
had not retired with the rest of his colleagues, trusting that 
through his wife’s credit with the Queen he would be able to 
secure a commanding position among her new advisers. The 
Earl of Nottingham, on the other hand, was in great favour with 
the High Churchmen, and for this very reason perhaps was 
unacceptable to Harley, whose aim was to pursue a moderating 
policy, and who feared the stiff and uncompromising insistance 
of Nottingham’s Church principles. The Earl was at any rate 
set aside, and revenged himself by aiding the Opposition in 
their attacks on the foreign policy of the Government—a ser- 
vice which the Whig Lords agreed to repay by supporting Not- 
tingham’s Bill for preventing espsiendl Contant. 

The strife between the Government and the Opposition was 
therefore no longer determined by questions of political principle. 
Though the old party machinery continued to work, yet, since 
the settlement effected by the Revolution of 1688, the names of 
Whig and Tory had, in Parliament at any rate, lost their 
significance. The struggle was now merely one of placemen, a 
battle between the Ins and the Outs, and the issues at stake 
were avowedly defined by political expediency. In the nation 
at large, however, the case was different. Here the force of 
tradition was still powerful, and men ranged themselves on the 
side of the Ministry or their opponents, according as their 
interests seemed to be affected by principles of action which had 
divided society since the great Civil War. The Government 
were supported by the two most powerful organizations in the 
country, the clergy and the landed interest. Of these the 
clergy were still moved by the recollections of their sufferings 
under a victorious Presbyterian Parliament; they imagined 
that they were in danger from the Dissenters; they feared the 
free-thinking tendencies of the leading Whigs; and they had 


felt their own power after the trial of Sacheverell. The country 


gentlemen were more in touch than the clergy with the realities 
of the political position, and their prevailing desire was to put 
an end to a war which, glorious as it was to the country, seemed 
to be interminable. But the new House of Commons was largely 
composed of young men who had had no parliamentary experi- 
ence, and who held ‘ high’ views in all matters of Church and 

State. 
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State. Looking with some distrust on leaders whom they 
regarded as half-hearted Tories, they had formed themselves 
into a society called the October Club, by means of which they 
sought to control the Ministry in the distribution of patronage. 
On the other hand, the Opposition found their chief support in 
the moneyed men of the City of London. These were generally 
Dissenters ; most of them had lent money to the Government 
After the Revolution ; and just as the clergy were always agitated 
by the cry of ‘the Church in danger!’ so the City Whigs never 
failed to be thrown into a panic on a suspicion of a plot in 
favour of ‘the Pretender.’ 

Amid these troubled seas of politics the Ministry, in 
Swift’s graphic phrase, occupied an ‘ isthmus,’ and their success 
depended on the exertion of consummate tact, prudence, and 
dexterity. These qualities Harley possessed, and he showed 
his knowledge of men by the instruments he selected for the 
execution of his designs. He brought into his aid a secret 
council—an ‘honest triumvirate,’ Swift calls it,—consisting of 
Erasmus Lewis, Swift, and Arbuthnot. Lewis, Under-Secretary 
of State, was a Welshman, who seems to have combined in 
himself the qualities now usually required in a family lawyer 
and a political private secretary. Humorous, discreet, and 
faithful, he was quick to perceive the drift of men’s thoughts, and 
skilful in conducting all that kind of business which is carried 
on by the backstairs. Swift held the more intellectual office of 
director-general of public opinion by means of the Press; and 
the astonishing fruits of his versatility remain in the numerous 
journals and pamphlets, poems and pasquinades, in which he 
brings to bear invective, ridicule, or persuasion, as the case 
may require, on the indiscreet friend, the wavering neutral, 
the confirmed opponent, and the public at large. Arbuthnot’s 
business was to influence the Queen, both by his own advice 
whenever it might be asked, and by instructing Mrs. Masham 
as to the tactics she should pursue in guiding the inclinations of 
her royal mistress, ‘ 

How delicate and difficult this task must have been we may 
infer from the account which Swift gives of the disposition of 
the Queen at this period. After the trial of Sacheverell, Anne 
plucked up resolution enough to free herself from the slavery 
to which she had been reduced by her Whig Ministers 
and the Duchess of Marlborough. She ordered the Trea- 
surer, Godolphin, to break his staff, and she resolved to take 
away the key from the Duchess. But having regained her own 
freedom, she wished for no more change. She was on the 
whole in favour of the war policy of the Whigs; and as she was 
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eager above all things to keep herself out of the hands of party 
leaders, she had no desire to disturb the less powerful Whigs in 
the possession of their offices. To this extent indeed she was 
supported by Harley, who hoped to maintain his own position 
by preserving the balance between conflicting extremes. But 
it soon became evident that the Queen had only been able to 
make a change in her Ministry by the leaning of the nation 
towards the Tories, and that nothing would satisfy that party 
short of a dissolution of Parliament, and a wholesale removal 
of Whig office-holders. Arbuthnot was quick to perceive the 
necessities of the situation, and strong enough to overcome 
the reluctance of the Queen and Harley. In August 1710, 
Peter Wentworth, writing to his brother, Lord Raby, an ex- 
pectant placeman, gives us a glimpse of the Doctor’s activity 
and influence. 


‘I made a visset to Mr. Scarborough, who is very well with Mrs. 
Masham, and yet better with Dr. Albertinote (Arbuthnot), who is a 
very cunning man, and not much talkt of, but I believe what he 
says is as much heard as any that give advice now, and his opinion 
is that there must be a new Parliament . . . Scarborough told me he 
had this answer from very good bands, which by his way of speaking 
I believe was Dr. Albertinote, the Prince’s doctor, who is hardly a 
moment from Kensington.’ 


Could we but recover the correspondence of this period 
between Arbuthnot and some intimate friend, resembling the 
letters which he wrote to and received from Swilt in the year 
1714, we should doubtless see the managing hand of the Scotch 
Doctor in the Harley interest, the advancement of which is 
generally set down to the cleverness of Mrs. Masham. ‘ You 
acted a great part four years ago, under the first change,’ writes 
Swift to him in that year, ‘and will you not hinder men from 
kicking down all if you can?’ 

Unfortunately we can only use our imagination, illuminated 
by casual contemporary allusions, in following Arbuthnot in 
his confidential intercourse with the Queen at this critical 
moment, Parliament was dissolved on the 21st of September, 
1710, and in the elections to the new Parliament the Tories, as 
Swift writes to Stella (October 12th), ‘carry it among the new 
members six to one.’ The usual intrigues for place and office 
of course began at once, and Arbuthnot was soon busy in the 
control of patronage. His nationality, as was to be expected, 
shows itself unmistakably. 


‘The Prince’s doctor,’ writes Peter Wentworth to Lord Raby 
(who was soon after made Minister to the Hague), ‘a Scotchman, is a 
powerful 
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powerful solicitor for Argile with Mrs. Masham, who now is visited 
in crowds by Whigs and Torys, some of whom I have heard wish 
her damn. . . . The Scotch are national, and there is no getting the 
doctor in another interest, so that in my poor opinion there is not 
much hopes for you.’ 


Circumstances soon brought Arbuthnot into contact with 
Swift on the same treacherous ground of patronage, where a 
somewhat awkward situation, which might have ended in bitter 
estrangement, helped, through Arbuthnot’s tact and good 
humour, to cement the lifelong friendship between the two 
Tory wits. And here we may remark, in passing, on the 
absurdity of the legend which represents their acquaintance as 
having begun with the exchange of rather offensive pleasantries 
in Button’s Coffee-house long before the Queen had ordered 
Godolphin to break his Treasurer’s staff.* No mention of 
Arbuthnot is made by Swift to Stella till March 19, 1711, and 
it is plain from the way in which he is there spoken of that 
their acquaintance was not yet of that intimacy into which it 
afterwards ripened. ‘The Duke of Argyle is gone,’ says the 
Journal under the date just mentioned, ‘and whether he has my 
memorial I know not till I see Dr. Arbuthnot, to whom I gave 
it. That hard name belongs to a Scotch doctor, an acquaintance 
of the Duke’s and me; Stella cannot pronounce it.’ The memo- 
rial was on behalf of one Captain Bernage, an officer in the army, 
who wished for a company; but Swift was not aware at the time 
that Arbuthnot was endeavouring to get the promotion for his 
brother George, who was only an ensign. The Doctor’s interest 
prevailed ; but when Bernage, naturally indignant at his junior 
officer being put over his head, complained to Swift, the latter 
wrote to Arbuthnot pressing him ‘ not to insist on doing: such a 
hardship.’ Arbuthnot obligingly gave way, in what Swift calls 
‘a very handsome rallying letter,’ which doubtless raised propor- 
tionately his new friend’s esteem for his judgment and abilities. 
About the same time Swift and he conspired to play one of the 
practical jokes in which both of them delighted on the ladies 
of the Court. 


‘“ Arbuthnot,” says Swift on the 19th September, “made me draw 
up a sham subscription for a book called ‘A History of the Maids of 
Honour since Harry the Eighth,’ showing they make the best wives, 
with a list of all the Maids of Honour since, &c.; to pay a crown in 
hand, and the other crown upon delivery of the book; and all in 


* Those who are unacquainted with the anecdote will find it in Scott’s * Life of 
Swift,’ p. 83. The incident, according to the story, must have occurred about 
1703-4; but Addison did not put Button into the Coffee-house, which was 
called after the latter, till 1711 ! 
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common forms of these things. We got a gentleman to write it fair 
because my hand is known; and we sent it to the Maids of Honour 
when they came to supper. If they bite at it, it will be a very good 
Court jest and the Queen will certainly have it. We did not tell 
Mrs. Hill.”’ 


On the 21st of the same month it appears that the ‘ Maids of 
Honour are bit, and have all contributed their crowns, and are 
teasing others to subscribe for the book.’ On the 23rd the 
plot was confided to the Lord Keeper, the Lord Treasurer having 
been told the night before. Phat rogue Arbuthnot,’ writes 
Swift, ‘ puts it all on me.’ The Doctor knew his company, and 
enjoyed in safety a double-edged jest which got his friend into 
trouble with the ladies. ‘Mrs. Forester,’ says the Journal on 
October 5th, ‘taxed me yesterday about the History of the 
Maids of Honour; but I told her fairly it was no jest of mine, 
for I found they did not relish it altogether well.’ These, and 
a few similar entries in Swift’s Journal, are the sole remaining 
records of Arbuthnot’s Court life; but they are sufficient to 
convey to us an idea of tact, worldly wisdom, shrewdness, and 
amiability, which enables us to appreciate his eminent qualifi- 
cations to be manager of the manageress of the Queen. 

Events soon called for a display of his abilities in another 
and very different quarter. The Ministry were obliged to 
define their policy, and to prove their loyalty to their party. 
With a strong Tory majority in the House of Commons, there 
could be no doubt that peace on some terms would have to be . 
made with France, but for some time it was hoped that this 
end might be attained without openly breaking with the Duke 
of Marlborough, who at first seemed not altogether unwilling to 
join the new Government.* But the Duke’s interest was too 
much involved in the continuance of the war; the negociation 
failed, and the disappointed General threw himself with all the 
weight of his name and wealth into the cause of the Opposition. 
Harley’s difficulties were increased by the embarrassment of the 
finances, and, while he still hesitated and procrastinated in the 
matter of patronage, the Ministry were for a time deprived of 
his services by the knife of the assassin Guiscard. His mis- 
fortune proved of the greatest advantage to him, for it obtained 
him the sympathy of the Queen and the nation, and he came 


* See Journal to Stella, January 25,1711. On February 18 Swift says: ‘ Lord 
Rivers, talking to me the other day, cursed the paper called the Examiner for 
_ speaking civilly of the Duke of Marlborough.’ The allusion is to Examiner 29, 
where it is said : ‘ Nobody that I know of did ever dispute the Duke of Marlborough’s 
courage, conduct, or success. . . . The nation only wishes to see him taken out 


of ill hands and put into better.’ 
back 
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back to his business with the Lord Treasurer’s staff, an Earl’s 
patent, and on the flowing tide of popularity. 

He now began to commit himself to that decided line of 
policy which led up to the Treaty of Utrecht. On October 
30th, Swift got from St. John the materials for his pamphlet 
on ‘The Conduct of the Allies,’ which was published on 
November 27th, and produced an immense impression on the 
public. That the pamphlet expressed the feeling of the nation 
was shown on the meeting of edieomnn: December 7th, when 
the House of Commons voted an Address by a great majority, 
approving of what Her Majesty had done towards a peace. 

evertheless, it soon became evident that the Ministry were 
in a critical position. Their majority in the House of Lords 
was slender and doubtful. The Earl of Nottingham moved 
as an addition to the address of thanks, ‘That no peace 
can be safe or honourable to Great Britain and Europe, if 
Spain and the West Indies are to be allotted to the House 
of Bourbon,’ The Queen was present, and plainly showed 
her sympathy with the amendment. ‘ Yesterday,’ writes Swift 
in his Journal to Stella of Dec. 8th, ‘when the Queen was 
going from the House, where she sat to hear the debate, 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, lord chamberlain, asked her whether 
he or the great chamberlain, Lindsay, ought to lead her out. 
She answered short, “ Neither of you,” and gave her hand 
to the Duke of Somerset, who was louder than any in the 
House for the clause against peace.’ Somerset and his duchess 
were active in using their influence with the wavering Peers, 
and so efficacious were their intrigues, owing to the supposed 
inclinations of the Queen, that Nottingham’s amendment was 
actually carried by a majority of eight. By this disaster the 
whole Tory party was greatly dismayed. Swift writes to 
Stella: ‘ As far as I can judge, the game is lost.’ But Harley, 
who in the face of a great danger was never wanting in courage, 
bade his friends keep up their spirits, for that all would still be 
well. He then boldly confronted the Queen, and laid before 
her the necessities of the situation, with such dexterity that he 
prevailed on her to create twelve new Peers, and so to give him 
a stable majority in the House of Lords. 

The Tories once more breathed freely ; and the Ministry 
ape resolutely to follow up the blow by depriving the 

uke of Marlborough of all his appointments. Their position 


was now greatly simplified, but they thought it prudent to 
plead their cause with all that reasoning part of the public. 
whose opinion was in favour of the continuance of the war. 
This business was confided to Arbuthnot. His qualities were 

now 
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now generally recognized; he had been elected one of the 
Brotherhood of Sixteen, a Ministerial Society, composed, like 
the Kit-Cat Club on the Whig side, of statesmen and men of 
letters; and his persuasive powers had been already shown in 
his ‘Sermon preached at Mercat Cross,’ a pamphlet published in 
1706, with the purpose of convincing the Scotch by homely 
and forcible arguments of the benefits of union with England. 
The result of his new labours was the political allegory after- 
wards called ‘ The History of John Bull.’ For that this famous 
story was, in its execution ‘at all events, the work of Arbuth- 
not is placed beyond question by the testimony both of Swift 
and Pope.* ‘Mr. Aitken is literally justified in saying, ‘ There 
is every reason to believe Arbuthnot was the sole author.’ On 
the other hand, the History, both in its conception and con- 
struction, shows evident traces of the mind of Swift. The 
method of the allegory, as well as the style of the narrative, is 
imitated from the ‘Tale of a Tub;’ the argument follows in 
the closest manner the reasoning in ‘The Conduct of the 
Allies’ and ‘Remarks on the Barrier Treaty ;’ while many 
hints both of fact and fiction are taken from Swift’s ‘ Examiners.’ 
Hence it may be inferred that Swift was from the first privy to 
the design, and was doubtless consulted by the author during 
the progress and development of the work. 

The experiment was in many respects equally novel and 
difficult. Allegory had, indeed, been previously used for 
political purposes, both by Dryden, in his ‘ Absalom and 
Achitophel,’ and by Swift, in his ‘Tale of a Tub.’ But 
‘Absalom and Achitophel,’ admirably satiric as it was, was a 
group of portraits without any attempt at action; while the 
very slight plot in the ‘Tale of a Tub’ merely served to 
indicate the differences of doctrine and practice in the several 
churches of Christendom. No one had yet attempted to write 
a connected story which, by a series of familiar images, should 
bring home to the minds of the people the meaning of a par- 
ticular line of policy pursued by a governing party, and should 
bring discredit on the policy advocated by their opponents. 
This is what Arbuthnot did; and that much of his work may 
even now be read with pleasure is a proof that ‘The History of 
John Bull’ occupies no inconsiderable place in the annals of 
English satire. 

The first part of the History was published on March 6th, 
1712, under the title: ‘Law is a Bottomless Pit, Exemplify’d 


* See Swift’s Journal to Stella, May 10th, 1712; and Pope to Spence, ‘ Anec- 
dotes,’ p. 109, Singer’s edition, 1858. 
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in the case of the Lord Strutt, John Bull, Nicholas Frog, and 
Lewis Baboon, who spent all they had in a Law Suit.’ The 
estate, with the title of the late Lord Strutt [Charles Il. of 
Spain], has come by a will, suspected to have been forged by a 

arson [Cardinal Portocarero] and a cunning attorney [Marshal 
sey into the hands of Philip Baboon [Philip V., duke of 
Anjou]. Rich in natural resources, it is heavily mortgaged, 
and two tradesmen of the neighbourhood, to whom the family 
is deeply in debt, John Bull, the clothier [England], and 
Nicholas Frog, the linen-draper [the Dutch Republic], are in 
mortal dread lest the young lord shall give all his custom to his 
grandfather, Lewis Baboon [the King of France]. They write 
a threatening letter to him, and, on his refusing to discontinue 
dealing with his grandfather, they resolve to go to law with 
him. Nor are they alone in their jealousy. : 


‘I told you before,’ says the writer,‘ that old Lewis Baboon was a 
sort of Jack of all Trades, which made the rest of the tradesmen jealous, 
as well as Bull and Frog; they hearing of the quarrel were glad of 
an opportunity of joining against old Lewis Baboon, provided that 
Bull and Frog would bear the charges of the suit; even lying Ned, 
the chimney-sweeper of Savoy [the Duke of Savoy], and Tom, the 
Portugal dustman [King of Portugal], put in their claims; and the 
cause was put into the hands of Humphrey Hocus, the attorney [Duke 
of Marlborough|.’ 


John Bull and his friends generally get the better of Lord 
Strutt in the lawsuit. 


‘John was promised that the next verdict and the next would be 
the final determination ; but alas! that final determination and happy 
conclusion was like an enchanted island: the nearer John came to it 
the further it went from him ; new trials upon new points still arose ; 
new doubts, new matters to be cleared ; in short, lawyers seldom part 
spe good a cause till they have got the oyster and their clients 

e shell.’ 


John, however, was so mightily pleased with his successes 
that he thought of quitting his trade and turning lawyer, and 
might have done so, had he not discovered that an intrigue was 
going on between Hocus and Mrs, Bull, his wife [the late Whig 
Parliament]. Mrs. Bull dies, leaving him three daughters, 
Polemija, Discordia, Usuria. John Bull quickly marries for 
his second wife, ‘a sober, country gentlewoman of good family ’ 
[the new Tory Parliament], who does her best to show him the 

isorders into which his affairs have fallen, and to persuade him 
to put an end to the suit. Her husband’s eyes begin to be 
opened by the prodigious length of his attorney’s bill. The 


other 
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other tradesmen, stirred up by the attorneys, plentifully abuse 
Mrs. Bull, and Sir Roger Bold [the Earl of Oxford], whom John 
has brought in to try and arrange a composition. Here ended 
the first part of the History.* 

The second part was advertised in the ‘Examiner’ for 
March 13-20, It describes the principles of two parties, the 
Devotos and the Hitts, which had sprung up in consequence of 
a paper found in the cabinet of the late Mrs. Bull, in which 
that lady asserted the right of wives to be unfaithful to their 
husbands [a satire on the disloyalty and republican principles 
of the Whigs]. The narrative then gives an account of a 
conference between Mrs. Bull and Don Diego [the Earl of 
Nottingham], ‘a very worthy gentleman, a friend to John, his 
mother [the Church of England], and his present wife,’ in which 
Don Diego tries to show that John ought not to leave his friends 
in the lurch. Mrs. Bull, however, proves triumphantly that 
Nick Frog, so far from being a trusty friend to her husband, 
has been trying to hoodwink him, and to make a private 
arrangement with Lewis Baboon for his own advantage [a 
reference to the Barrier Treaty proposed by the Whigs in 1709). 
The story goes on to relate the arguments for the continuance 
of the suit advanced by the Guardians [the leaders of the 
Opposition] of the late Mrs. Bull’s three daughters; and also 
the message sent by Esquire South [the Archduke Charles, who 
had sent a letter to England by Prince Eugene] with a view of 
making Mrs. Bull unfaithful to her husband. 

The third part, entitled ‘ John Bull still in his Senses,’ was 
advertised in the ‘Examiner’ for April 10-17, and with its 
Appendix (advertised in the ‘Examiner’ for May 1-8) was 
almost entirely occupied with a digression about John Bull’s 
mother [the Church of England], his sister Peg [the Scotch 
Church] and her amour with Jack [Presbyterianism]. We have 
no doubt that the writer’s attention had, at this point, been 
diverted from his main subject by the excitement caused in 
Scotland in consequence of the introduction of Bills for the 
toleration of Episcopalianism, and for the restoration of 
patronage. 

The fourth and concluding part of the History was entitled 
‘ Lewis Baboon turned Honest, and John Bull Politician,’ and 
was advertised in the ‘Examiner’ for July 24-31. It described 

‘the meeting of John Bull, Lewis Baboon, and Nick Frog at the 
“Salutation Tavern [Congress of Utrecht]; the intrigues of 





* There was another chapter on the subject of the first Mrs. Bull’s infidelities 
to her husband, which was omitted when the satire was reprinted as a whole. 
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Nicholas with the other tradesmen; the indignation of John 
Bull; and his arrangement with old Lewis, whereby John gets 
possession of Ecclesdown Castle (Dunkirk), and the lawsuit is 
finally concluded. 

From this sketch alone the reader may easily divine that ‘ The 
History of John Bull’ is a production of great artistic merit. 
As regards the fable, the story of the lawsuit forms in itself a 
connected whole, told with great humour and pleasantry, And 
with respect to the conduct of the story, only a writer of fine 
imaginative power could have so applied the characters and 
incidents of this domestic drama, as to put before the people an 
intelligible view of the complicated state of politics at home and 
abroad. The mortgaged estate of Lord Strutt, representing the 
decayed kingdom of Spain ; the neighbouring tradesmen, with 
their conflicting aims and jealousies, typifying the various nations 
of Europe ; the lawsuit, expressing the course of the war; the 
two wives of John Bull, the symbols of the Whig and Tory 
Parliaments: all these are admirable strokes of invention ; and 
even to-day the young student of history, who wishes to master 
the Tory case in the proceedings of Harley’s Ministry, cannot 
do better than read with attention ‘ The History of John Bull.’ 

But in a piece of the kind the chief interest must always lie 
in the character-drawing ; and this perhaps is the crowning 
merit of Arbuthnot’s satire. Since Aristophanes had sketched 
the portrait of the Athenian democracy, ‘ the rustic, bean-eating, 
choleric, old fellow, obstinate and hard of hearing, Demos of the 
Pnyx,’* no writer had attempted to represent the character of a 
people in a dramatic form till Arbuthnot created the person of 
John Bull, This name, together with the moral and physical 
attributes of the hero, seems to be of his own invention, and the 
truthfulness of the conception is best proved by the fact that no 
artist has since ventured to depart widely from the original 
model, When Arbuthnot described Bull as ‘an honest, plain- 
dealing fellow, choleric, bold, and of a very inconstant temper,’ 
he probably had the passage from the ‘ Knights’ in his mind ; 
and there is a reminiscence of Demos in the following: ‘John 
was quick, and understood his business very well, but no man 
alive was more careless in looking into his accounts, or more 
cheated by partners, apprentices, and servants.’ t But—‘ John’s 
temper depended very much upon the air; his spirits rose and 
fell with the weather-glass,’ is as original as it is true. The 
picture of this national hero, ‘ruddy and plump, with a pair 


* Aristophanes, ‘ Equites,’ 41-2. 
+ Compare Aristophanes, ‘ Equites,’ 40-72. 
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of cheeks like a trumpeter,’ is stil] familiar to us in our 
own*comic cartoons, It is to be observed, however, that in 
Arbuthnot’s tale he figures as a clothier. It was not till the 
close of the last century that Gillray represented him in the 
farmer’s hat and boots which, with some modifications, have 
been preserved up to the present time by Tenniel.* 

Very excellent is the description of old Lewis Baboon :— 


‘It happened unfortunately for the peace of our neighbourhood 
that this young lord had an old cunning rogue, or (as the Scots call 
it) a false loon of a grandfather, that one might justly call a Jack of 
all trades ; sometimes you would see him behind his counter selling 
broad-cloth, sometimes measuring linen; next day he would be 
dealing in mercery ware ; high-heads, ribbons, gloves, fans, and lace, 
he understood to a nicety ; Charles Mather could not bubble a young 
beau better with a toy; nay, he would descend even to the selling of 
tapes, garters, and shoe-buckles; when shop was shut up he would 
go about the neighbourhood, and earn half-a-crown by teaching 
the young men and maids to dance. By these methods he had 
acquired immense riches, which he used to squander away at back- 
sword, quarterstaff and cudgel-play, in which he took great pleasure 
and challenged all the country.’ 


Coming to individuals, the satire on the Duke of Marlborough 
must have been keenly felt by its victim :— 


‘ Hocus was an old cunning attorney, and though this was the first 
considerable suit that he was ever engaged in, he showed himself 
superior in address to most of his profession; he kept always good 
clerks, he loved money, was smooth-tongued, gave good words, and 
seldom lost his temper; he was not worse than an infidel, for he 
provided plentifully for his family ; but he loved himself better than 
them all. The neighbours reported that he was hen-pecked ; which 
was impossible by such a mild-spirited woman as his wife was.’ 


There are of course deductions to be made. In every satirical 
work of this kind passages necessarily occur which are imme- 
diately inspired by the passing needs of the moment, and 





* Arbuthnot’s intentions in representing John Bull as a clothier may be 
inferred from the following passage in ‘The Conduct of the Allies’: ‘ By this 
[é.e. the Barrier] treaty the Dutch will in effect be entire masters of all the Low 
Countries; may impose duties, restrictions in commerce, and prohibitions at their 
pleasure ; and in that fertile country may set up all sorts of manufactures, parti- 
aor the woollen, by inviting the disobliged manufacturers in Ireland and the 


French refugees who are scattered all over Germany. And as this manufacture 
increases abroad, the clothing people of England will be necessitated, by want of 
employment, to follow, and in a few years, by the help of the low interest of 
money in Holland, Flanders may recover the beneficial trade which we got from 
them. The landed men of England will then be forced to re-establish the staples 
of wool abroad, and the Dutch, instead of being only the carriers, will become 
the original possessors of those commodities with which the greatest part of the 
trade of the world is now carried on.’ 

which 
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which sink the value of the whole performance as a permanent 
work of art. Such in ‘The History of John Bull’ is the 
episode of Peg and Jack, which, as it has no bearing on the 
main action, now seems heavy and tedious, while the digression 
relating to the Hitts and Devotos has lost much of its signifi- 
cance. But on the whole the colouring of the story is still 
surprisingly fresh; and he must be a dull reader who, starting 
with an elementary knowledge of the historical situation, fails 
to be pleased with the conduct of the narrative, the brightness 
of the wit, the ingenuity of the allegory, and the vivacity of 
the style. 

The Peace of Utrecht, in the consummation of which ‘ The 
History of John Bull’ played no unimportant part, was the 
crowning achievement of Oxford’s Ministry. It was also the 
first stage in their downfall. All the elements in the hetero- 
geneous Ministerial party—the strategy of the Lord Treasurer, 
the brilliancy of Bolingbroke, the patriotism of the moderate 
Whigs, and the interests of the bulk of the Tories—had united 
to carry out a policy which all perceived to be necessary for 
the public good. But when the policy was complete, the 
Ministry remained without any practical scheme of conduct. 
It has been argued, indeed, by Mr. Churton Collins, in his 
exhaustive and ingenious study on Bolingbroke, that the Tory 
leaders might have repealed the Act of Succession after making 
terms with the Pretender. But, putting aside the fact that the 
repeal of the Act of Succession—a desperate remedy contem- 
plated deliberately only by such daring spirits as Bolingbroke 
and Atterbury—would not have been supported by one in ten 
of the Tory party; that it would have amounted to a coup d'état 
requiring the aid of the army, which was almost entirely in the 
interest of the Duke of Marlborough; the Pretender himself 
had been found as honourably impracticable in regard to terms 
as the Comte de Chambord proved within recent memory. 
Nor, in view of the feelings and health of the Queen, was it in 
the power of the Ministry to treat with the Elector of Hanover. 
They had, in fact, arrived at a point on their ‘isthmus’ of 
moderation at which it was impossible for them either to 
advance or to retreat. Ecclesiastical passions, long restrained, 
burst forth with violence. The Queen’s life was rapidly 
drawing to its end. Fierce dissensions arose between Oxford, 
who still tried to temporize, and Bolingbroke, who had placed 
himself at the head of the High Church Tories. Swift, who 
had been rewarded for his services with the Deanery of St. 
Patrick’s, returned from Ireland in the hope of reconciling the 
angry rivals. Failing, as was inevitable, in his attempt, he 
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retired to Letcombe in Berkshire, to indulge the sa#va indig- 
natio that consumed him. ‘I find,’ he writes to Arbuthnot 
on July 3, 1714, ‘the Triumvirate of Honest Councillors is at 
anend. I am gone, Lewis says he lives in ignorance in his 
castle, and you meddle as little as you can.’ 

This phrase, indeed, describes accurately enough the humorous 
disdain with which Arbuthnot surveyed the struggle between 
Oxford and Bolingbroke for the good graces of Lady Masham. 
‘The Dragon’ [Oxford], he writes to Swift on July 10th, 
‘holds fast with a dead gripe the little machine [the Treasurer's 
Staff]. If he would have taken half so much pains to have 
done other things as he has of late to exert himself against the 
Esquire [Bolingbroke], he might have been a Dragon instead 
of a Dagon. I would no more have suffered and done what he 
has, than I would have sold myself to the galleys,’ Swift, with 
the splenetic inconsistency of a voluntary exile, blamed him for 
his apparent indifference. ‘If I,’ he says to him on July 22nd, 
‘ were to be of necessity always at Court like you, I would never 
let people run mad without telling and warning them suffici- 
ently.’ But in truth Arbuthnot, who was in immediate touch 
with the position, saw clearly that nothing could prevent the 
final catastrophe which, after a violent scene between Oxford 
and Bolingbroke, was brought about by the death of the Queen 
on the Ist of August. To the last he had been constant in his 
attendance on his dying Sovereign. He now lost his office, 
and the truly sound, honest, and lovable character of the man 
shines out in his letters written in so trying a situation. To 
Swift he writes on August 12th :— 


‘My pear Frienp,—I thank you for your kind letter, which is 
very comfortable upon such a melancholy occasion. My dear 
mistress’s days were numbered even in my imagination, and could 
not exceed such cértain limits, but of that small number a great deal 
was cut off by the last troublesome scene of this contention among her 
servants. I believe sleep was never more welcome to a weary 
traveller than death was to her. . . . I have figured to myself all this 
melancholy scene; and even if it be possible, worse than it has 
happened twenty times; so that I was prepared for it. My case is 
not half so deplorable as poor Lady Masham’s and several of the 
Queen’s servants ; some of whom have no chance for their bread but 
the generosity of his presont Majesty, which several people that know 
him very much commend.’ 


On October 19th he writes to the same correspondent, after 
hearing a report as to his successor :— 


‘Dear Brotner,—Even in affliction your letter made me 
melancholy, and communicated some of the spleen you had when you 
wrote 
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wrote it, and made me forfeit some of my reputation of fortitude and 
cheerfulness under affliction. However, I have so many subjects among 
my friends and fellow-servants to be grieved for that I can easily 
turn it off myself with credit. . . . Shadwell says he will have my 
place at Chelsea. Garth told me his merit was giving intelligence 
about his mistress’s health. I desired he would do me the favour to 
say, that I valued myself upon quite the contrary; and I hoped to 
live to see the day when his Majesty would value me the more for it 
too. I have not yet seen anything to make me recant a certain incon- 
venient opinion I have, that one cannot pay too dear for peace of 
mind.’ 


To Pope and Parnell, who had written to him after the great 
political change, he replied on September 7th :-— 


‘Iam extremely obliged to you for taking notice of a poor old 


distressed courtier, commonly the most despicable thing in the 
world. This blow has so roused Scriblerus that he has recovered his 
senses, and thinks and talks like other men. From being frolicsome 
and gay he is turned grave and morose. . . . Martin’s office is now 
the second door on the left in Dover Street, where he will be glad to 
see Dr. Parnell, Mr. Pope, and his old friends, to whom he can still 
afford a half pint of claret. . . . I will add no more, being in haste, 
only that I will never forgive you if you don’t use my aforesaid house 
in Dover Street with the same freedom as you did that in St. James’s, 
for, as our friendship was not begun upon the relation of a courtier, 
so I hope it will not end with it.’ 


These words seem prophetic of the great change which the 
alteration in his fortunes was to work in Arbuthnot’s character 
asa humorist. The chief harvest of his wit before the death 
of Queen Anne had been ‘ The History of John Bull.’ In that 
earlier period of his literary activity he was by stress of 
circumstances a courtier and a politician, and his imagination 
was forced, perhaps contrary to its natural bent, to occupy itself 
with affairs of general interest. Circumstances now removed 
him from the large world of politics, from the company of 
Swift, and from the merry society of maids of honour; he 
became the close friend and ally of Pope, and a partner in all 
the literary schemes which sprang so plentifully from the brain 
of that most personal and philosophic of satirists. It must be 
admitted that the change was not favourable to the humour of 
Arbuthnot, whose mind, richly stored as it was, required the 
healthy stimulus of public life and action to guard it from the 
too seductive Circe of his own learning. 

His social gaiety indeed never deserted him. In August 
1715, we find him the leader of a small pilgrimage to Bath, 
consisting of Pope, Jervas the and Colonel “ 
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‘The Doctor,’ writes Jervas to Pope, ‘says he will allow none 
of us so much as a night-gown or slippers for the road—so a 
shirt and cravat in your pocket is all you must think of in his 
new scheme. His servant may be bribed to find room for that,’ 
But his genial humour flagged and failed with the change of 
climate ; his wit lost something of its brightness, and his satire 
suffered both in judgment and imagination. Sometimes he 
injured himself by engaging in petty literary and scientific 
squabbles, In 1717 he joined with Pope and Gay in a dull 
farce, called ‘Three Hours after Marriage,’ written for the 
purpose of ridiculing Woodward, a clever but rather eccentric 
physician of the day, who had made himself conspicuous by the 
oddity of his speculations in several departments of science. 
The play failed, and its failure led to the lifelong quarrel 
between Pope and Cibber. Neither Pope nor Arbuthnot, 
however, seems to have had much hand in the performance, 
which was for the most part the work of Gay ; the Doctor's 
contribution being confined to the scientific jargon required for 
the ridicule. 

At other times he was unfortunate in the selection of his 
subject. Thus in 1716 a Society of Savants, calling themselves 
Catoptrical Victuallers, proposed to perform all the operations 
of cooking by using burning glasses instead of fires, Arbuthnot 
ridiculed their proposal in a piece entitled, ‘To the Right 
Honourable the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London: 
The Humble Petition of the Colliers, Cooks, Cookmaids, 
Blacksmiths, Jackmakers, and others,’ in which he made his 
petitioners protest, on professional grounds, against the use of 
sunbeams for the objects proposed. He seems not to have per- 
ceived that ridicule is not needed for obvious extravagance of 
thought, which, moreover, is beyond the reach of burlesque. 
Irony was his favourite weapon; but though he always uses it 
on the side of good sense, he does not, as a rule, take the 
trouble to heighten absurdity by invention, and to make the 
truth shine clearer in the light of fancy. For example, in order 
to ‘ ridicule such as build general assertions upon two or three 
loose quotations from the ancients ’—which Pope said was the 
design of Arbuthnot’s ‘Origin of Sciences’ (published in 
1732)—he thought it sufficient to prove in a grave speculative 
treatise that science was introduced among mankind by 
monkeys. So, too, in ‘Mr. John Ginglicutt’s Treatise con- 
cerning the Altercation or Scolding of the Ancients’ (1731), he 
was satisfied with making a collection of the abusive terms 
used by Homer, Demosthenes, and Cicero, not perceiving that 
such‘satire was much too abstract to arouse indignation against 
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the use of scurrilous language among politicians and men of 
letters in his own day. 

‘The Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus’ is as plainly the 
representative work of this second period of Arbuthnot’s humour, 
as * The History of John Bull’ is of the earlier. Of this book 


Warburton gives the following account :— 


‘Mr. Pope, Dr. Arbuthnot, and Dr. Swift projected to write a 
satire, in conjunction, on the abuses of human learning ; and to make 
it the better received, they proposed to do it in the manner of 
Cervantes (the original author of this species of satire) under the 
history of some feigned adventures. They had observed those abuses 
still kept their ground against all that the ablest and gravest authors 
could say to discredit them; they concluded therefore the force of 
ridicule was wanting to quicken their disgrace; which was here in 
its place when the abuses had already been detected by sober 
" reasoning; and truth in no danger to suffer by the premature use of 
so powerful an instrument. But the separation of our author’s 
friends, which soon after happened, with the death of one and the 
infirmities of the other, put a final stop to their project, when they 
had only drawn out an imperfect essay towards it, under the title of 
the “ First Book of the Memoirs of Scriblerus.” ’ 


The design of the work was first formed in 1713, when the 
Scriblerus Club was constituted, and there are many internal 
signs that the body of the Memoirs was composed about this 
period. Several chapters were added in 1727; but the 
Memoirs were not published till 1742, when they were 
included in Pope’s Prose Works, the ‘Introduction to the 
Reader’ being evidently the composition of that poet. Though 
Warburton says that ‘ polite letters never lost more than by the 
defeat of this scheme ;’ yet, from the account which he gives of 
it, it is plain that it was founded upon a radically false design. 
The abuses which were attacked were out of date: to wield 
the weapons of Rabelais in the eighteenth century against 
Scholasticism, after the revolution in thought which had been 
accomplished by Bacon, Locke, and Newton, was to slay the 
slain. Moreover, even if there had been any vitality in the 
object of the satire, the method of the ridicule was improper. 
Arbuthnot and his friends took ‘ Don Quixote’ for their model. 
But the interest of Cervantes’ tale lies in the ideas of action 
which the hero seeks to put into practice, and which afford 
sufficient material for a connected narrative: the ideas which 
Arbuthnot satirizes are errors of speculation, which could not be 
woven into a story with any approach to verisimilitude. Hence 
the author has scarcely started on his journey when his horse 
falls lame. The opening chapters describing the character of 
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the learned Cornelius and the birth and christening of Martinus 
are farcical enough, but thenceforth the action is almost devoid 
of incident, and whatever is recorded is to the last degree 
improbable. Arbuthnot, as Warburton says, ‘ was skilled in 
everything which related to science.’ He stood among the 
chiefs of his own profession: Berkeley reckoned him the first 
mathematician of his age: he was an accomplished musician : 
he had a wide acquaintance with all the antiquities of art. But 
as his imagination was working upon wrong lines, all these 
advantages could not avail to save his wit from being overlaid 
by his learning. 

Nevertheless, though the ‘Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus’ 
must be accounted a literary failure, the character and style of 
the hero have exercised a remarkable influence on English 
literature. In his own day Martin appears as the author of the 
‘ Bathos,’ and of the preface and many of the notes to Pope’s 
‘Dunciad.”* A generation later the elegant scholar Richard 
Cambridge made him the hero of an epic poem, ‘The 
Scribleriad,’ and within living memory his style might be 
traced in a popular jeu desprit called ‘The Art of Being 
Plucked.’ But it is more interesting to note that the idea of 
the philosophical pedant first sketched in these Memoirs was 
the evident origin of ‘Tristram Shandy.’ From ‘Tristram 
Shandy’ are descended the Oldbuck of Scott, the Augustine 
Caxton of the first Lord Lytton, and (though more remotely) the 
Teufelsdrickh of Carlyle. 

Nothing indeed can be more instructive to the critic and 
student of literature than to observe the manner in which Sterne 
contrived, out of the materials which had baffled Arbuthnot, to 
construct a work of lasting fame. Without a tenth part of 
the reading of his predecessor, he had a creative faculty which 
enabled him to turn his second-hand learning to account for 
artistic purposes. He made no attempt at satire; ‘Tristram 
Shandy’ is a piece of mere capricious humour, He also 
avoided the difficulty of inventing adventures by humorously 
depriving his story of incident. Above all, he knew how tu 


* It is difficult to say how many of these notes were written by Arbuthnot. 
Critics sometimes fall into the error of supposing that he wrote everything signed 
‘Scriblerus,’ though he had of course nothing to do with the Fourth Book, which 
was not published, or indeed written, till after his death. Pope, in his letter to 
Warburton of November 27, 1742, speaks of Arbuthnot as the author of some of 
the notes; and it may be assumed that he wrote the following, which show more 
learning than Pope possessed: Notes to ‘ Dunciad,’ i. 12, 88, 211, 256; ii. 142. 
The last of these may be compared with ‘Mr. John Ginglicutt’s Treatise.’ As to 
the authorship of the notes to the ‘ Dunciad,’ see Elwin and Courthope’s edition 
of Pope’s works, vol. iv. p. 37. 
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make his conception dramatic. The effect of the piece is pro- 
duced by the combination and contrast of six odd characters,— 
an eccentric pedant, his matter-of-fact wife, two simple soldiers, 
a humorous clergyman, and the narrator of the story. For the 
germs of some of these characters Sterne was indebted to the 
creation of others, the elder Shandy and his wife being borrowed 
from Cornelius and Mrs. Scriblerus in Arbuthnot’s work, 
while Uncle Toby is a development of Captain Sentry in the 
‘Spectator.’ The author’s own sentiments and disposition are 
reproduced in Yorick; the discursive style of Tristram the 
narrator, borrowed from Rabelais, serves as the vehicle for 
displaying the odd medieval medley of anecdotes, conceits, 
and speculations, which Sterne carted, without the slightest 
acknowledgment, into his pages from the works of D’Aubigné 
and Montaigne, and above all from the ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly.’? All these conflicting elements, blended with a certain 
vein of pathos, gave to ‘Tristram Shandy’ an air of impudent 
originality, which at once piqued the curiosity of the public, 
and helped to carry off the load of learning that had broken 
down the lumbering satire of poor Martin. 

For through all the affectations of the writer, there is seen to 
be a verisimilitude in Sterne’s characters which Arbuthnot’s do 
not attain. It was the design of the latter ‘to have ridiculed all 
the false tastes in learning, under the character of a man of 
capacity enough that had dipped into every art and science, 
but injudiciously in each.’ This idea is carried out too 
mechanically. Cornelius or Martinus Scriblerus is represented 
reasoning with absurdity on matters of common experience, but 
always to an extent which passes the bounds of nature. Sterne, 
on the contrary, seized on the idea and made it life-like and 
dramatic :— 


‘Mr. Shandy, my father, sir, would see nothing in the light in 
which others placed it—he placed things in his own light ;—he would 
weigh —" in the common scales; no, he was too refined a 
researcher to lie open to so gross an imposition. ‘“ Cursed luck!” 
said he to himself . . . “for a man to be master of one of the finest 
chains of reasoning in nature, and have a wife at the same time with 
such a headpiece, that he cannot hang up a single inference inside of 
it, to save his soul from destruction.’ 


Among the ingenious speculations of Martinus Scriblerus 
was one that made the pineal gland the seat of the soul. His 
biographer seems to think it quite sufficient merely to record 
this fact, though the great majority of readers would not even 
have known the locality of the pineal gland. Sterne perceived 
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what was wanting, and represents Mr. Shandy as sharing the 
opinion of Descartes on the subject, till Uncle Toby overthrows 
it by a single instance of ‘a Walloon officer in the battle of 
Landau, who had one part of his brain shot away by a musket 
ball, and another part taken out by a surgeon; and after all 
he recovered, and did his duty very well without it.’ 

In a word Arbuthnot’s intellect was too clear and sound to 
have the necessary sympathy with his own hero; while to Sterne, 
who had that touch of madness peculiar to all ‘ great wits,’ the 
character of the whimsical pedant was thoroughly congenial. 
Our conclusion must be that Arbuthnot’s high literary reputa- 
tion is due less—if we except the capital performance of ‘ John 
Bull’—to the production of any great work of humour, than to 
the charm of his character. In this respect he stands pre- 
eminent among his contemporaries. In 1725, when he was 
supposed to be dying, Swift wrote to Pope: ‘Oh! if the world 
had but a dozen of Arbuthnots in it, I would burn my Travels!’ 
He said he had but one defect, ‘a sort of slouch in his walk.’ 
In October, 1734, Arbuthnot, knowing that his end was 
approaching, wrote to tell Swift, who said in his answer :— 


‘I do not know among mankind any person more prepared to part 
from us than yourself, not even the Bishop of Marseilles, if he be 
still alive. For among all your qualities that have procured you the 
love and esteem of the world I ever most valued your moral and 
Christian virtues, which were not the product of years or sickness, 
but of reason and religion, as I can witness after above five-and-twenty 
years’ acquaintance.’ 

Arbuthnot died on the 27th February, 1735; and Pope, 
writing to his son George, says :— 

‘It is a great truth that I can find no words to express the share 
I bear in your present grief and loss. There can be but one happy 
of your whole family at this hour. I doubt not he is so.’ 


Indeed, an almost perfect character seemed then to have been 
lost to the world. Arbuthnot had the good taste of Addison, 
without his coldness; the affectionate heart of Steele, without 
his hot head. His satire shows none of the savage contempt 
with which Swift regarded mankind, and is equally free from 
the bitter personality and self-laudation which colour the verse 
of Pope. ‘It is but justice,’ writes the latter to him, ‘that a 
man who never delighted to give pain to others should be 
compassionated when he feels any himself.’ In spite of his 
brilliant attainments he was entirely free from vanity, because 
his conception of life was founded on a deep feeling of religion. 
While he was too well acquainted with the workings of the 
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mind, and too deeply versed in the ways of the world, not to be 
distrustful of the tendencies of human nature, the simplicity of 
his faith made him merciful and humane in his judgments 
on men and women. He shared Pascal’s view of the Christian 
Revelation, and in some strong verses—the only ones which 
he is known to have written—on the subject ‘ Know Thyself,’ 
he has disclosed the secret springs of his own admirable life. 


* Around me, lo, the thinking, thoughtless crew 
pean each) their different paths pursue ; 
f them I ask the way: the first replies, 
Thou art a god; and sends me to the skies. 
Down on this turf (the next), thou two-legged beast, 
There fix thy lot, thy bliss, thy endless rest. 
Between these wide extremes the length is such, 
I find I know tvo little or too much. 
“ Almighty power, by whose most wise command, 
Helpless, forlorn, uncertain, here I stand ; 
Take this faint glimmering of thyself away, 
Or break into my soul with perfect day!” 
This said, expanded lay the sacred text, 
The balm, the light, the guide, of souls perplexed : 
. * * * * 


“O truth divine! enlightened by the ray, 

I grope and guess no more, but see my way ; 

Thou clear’dst the secret of my high descent, 

And told me what those mystic tokens meant : 

Marks of my birth which I had worn in vain, 

Too hard for worldly sages to explain : 

Zeno’s were vain, vain Epicurus’ schemes ; 

Their systems false, delusive were their dreams ; 

Unskilled my twofold nature to divide, 

One nursed by pleasure and one nursed by pride. 

Those jarring truths which human art beguile 

Thy sacred page thus bids me reconcile.” 
* * + * * 

In vain thou hop’st for bliss on this poor clod ; 

Return and seek thy Father and thy God. 

Yet think not to regain thy native sky, 

Borne on the wings of vain philosophy. 

Mysterious passage! hid from human eyes ; 

Soaring you'll sink, and sinking you will rise. 

Let humble thoughts thy wary footsteps guide, 

Regain by meekness what you lost by pride.’ 
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Art. II1—1l. The Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British 
Museum, with autotype Facsimiles. Printed by order of the 
Trustees. London, 1892. 

2. Der Thontafelfund von el-Amarna. Herausgegeben von Hugo 
Winckler, nach der Originalen autographirt. By Von Ludwig 
Abel. Berlin, 1889-1890. 

3. The Tablets of Teil el-Amarna relating to Palestine in the 
Century before the Exodus. Letters to Egypt from Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Syria in the Fifteenth Century B.C.  Corre- 
spondence between Palestine and Egypt in the Fifteenth Century 
B.C. Letters from Phenicia to the King of Egypt in the 
Fifteenth Century B.C. By Prof. Sayce. ‘ Records of the 
Past,’ New Series, vols. ii., iii., v., and vi. 


EW more romantic incidents have occurred in literary 
history than the recovery during the last few years of 
historical and other documents which men had learnt to con- 
sider as hopelessly lost. It has revived the hopes and expecta- 
tions and also the exhilarating excitement, with which the 
scholars of the Renaissance ransacked the libraries of Europe 
in search of unpublished and lost classics, to find ourselves 
presented successively with one work after another of the first 
importance, hitherto known only from references and citations in 
other writings. To recover Aristotle’s treatise on the Athenian 
polity, to be in a position to realize what an entirely fresh 
field of humour and of literary skill the ancients possessed in 
such poetry as the ‘ Mimes’ of Herondas, and to be able to read 
the forensic compositions of Hyperides, second only to Demo- 
sthenes as an orator,—this has been an experience which few 
men would have thought possible a few years ago. Yet here 
they are available for us all. The precious documents have 
been preserved to us by the dry air of Egypt; and when we 
think of the reckless and destructive digging which has been 
done in that country for generations by ignorant men whose 
quest was for gold and other precious material, and who cared 
nothing for black rolls of illegible manuscript, we can perhaps 
measure the terrible losses which have been sustained. We 
can only hope that much still remains intact, and that the 
surprises of the last two or three years in this respect may be 
repeated. It is not, however, to these treasures of Greek lite- 
rature that we wish to draw attention. The soil of Egypt has 
recently disclosed to us literary matter of even greater interest, 
which has the promise of unlocking for us riddles of a much 
older and more intractable character, allowing us to peep down 
the vista of primitive history with a clearer visiqn, and thus to 
secure 
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secure a more defined horizon for what has been hitherto very 
dark and chaotic. 

Among the most promising of these discoveries is the very 
unexpected and the very important recovery of a long and 
elaborate inscription in Etruscan characters and the Etruscan 
language, now in the Museum at Agram, on the wrapper of a 
mummy. When deciphered this inscription will enable us to 
solve one of the most obstinate riddles of historical science. 
We may discuss it on another occasion. At present we have 
to do with another discovery whose importance has been 
widely recognized among scholars, 

When we try to pierce the clouds that hide from us the 
beginnings of human civilization and culture, we are presently 
remitted to two channels, where alone we have at present 
anything like adequate light. Human history, when we trace 
it back far enough, gradually condenses itself into the history 
of the two peoples occupying the valleys of the Nile and the 
Euphrates. Which of these civilizations is the older it is not 
= to say. In neither case have we yet found anything 
ike a beginning. On the contrary, to judge from both, it 
would seem as if Athene, the inspirer of human art and culture, 
was never at school, and never passed through the apprentice- 
ship of patient learning, but came out of Jove’s head ready 
equipped with all her panoply. Of course this was not so, 
but at present we have no means of tracing out or analysing 
these beginnings, and we have to commence our story in the 
very midst of things. 

While this is so, it is obviously a great gain when we 
can by any process build a bridge across the gap separating 
the histories of the two peoples just referred to, They run for 
the most part separately. Their arts, their religion, their 
manners, their language, their physical surroundings, are very 
different, yet at times they are linked in a supremely interesting 
way, and the tie enables us not only to check our chronology, 
but also to illustrate mutually the two strange and strangely- 
enticing pictures. 

It is such a new bridge which recent discoveries have enabled 
us to make in a very definite and interesting manner by the 
discovery of a long correspondence between two kings of Egypt 
and their contemporaries and dependents in Mesopotamia and 
Syria. The two kings of Egypt in question were Amenhotpu 
Ill. and IV., who are usually known as Amenophis III., the 
Memnon of Greek story, and Amenophis IV., and they belong 
to the Eighteenth dynasty in the scheme of the Ptolemaic his- 
torian, Manetho. The period of the Eighteenth dynasty marks 
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the highest level of Egyptian power and prosperity, when some 
of its most notable and stupendous monuments were erected ; 
and in the national traditions it fills a great place, not only 
because it was founded by the famous Pharaohs, who drove out the 
hated foreigners—the Shepherd kings who had so long dominated 
the country—but because of the successful foreign wars they 
prosecuted, and the consequent prestige they secured. The 
chronology of the dynasty has been approximately fixed by the 
recent researches of Dr. Mahler and others. Dr. Mahler has shown 
on astronomical grounds—and his calculations are generally 
accepted—that its most famous king, ‘Thothmes III., mounted 
the throne on the 20th of March, 1503 B.o., and reigned till the 
14th of February, 1449.* This enables us to fix approximately 
the date of Amenophis III. at about 1430, which agrees 
with the date as calculated from the Babylonian side, since 
Asshur Yubahllidh, the contemporary of Amenophis IV., is 
generally dated about 1400 B.c. So much for the date of the 
correspondence. 

Amenopbis III. married, inter alias, a certain Thi or Tii, the 
daughter of two people who, on a royal scarab, are respec- 
tively called luaa and Tuaa. She was a remarkable person, and 
there have been many conjectures as to who she was. Some 
have argued that she was a native Egyptian, others that she was 
a Libyan; others, again, that she was a native of Syria or its 
borders. This latter view is supported by several considera- 
tions: thus Tuya is the name of an Amorite in one of the 
letters we are discussing, while Toi was king of Hamath in the 
time of David (2 Sam. viii. 9). Perhaps she was a native 
of Mitanni, a kingdom situated east of the Euphrates, and to 
which we shall revert again, which view is supported by the 
fact that the King of Mitanni sent special messages to her in 
his letters. There is reason to believe that she introduced into 
Egypt a new worship,—namely, that of Aten, who has been 
identified by some with the Hebrew Adonai and the Syrian 
Adonis. It was a form of sun-worship, and consisted in the 
adoration of the solar disc, or perhaps rather of the solar rays 
as the active principle of the sun’s energy. Mr. Petrie assures 
us that he has found a tablet at Tell el-Amarna where Thi 
is represented alone and paying her devotions to Aten. It is 
curious that the district of Mitanni was known in later times 
as Beth Adini. 





* See ‘ Zeitsch. fiir Aegyptische Sprache,’ 1889, Band xxvii. 103. 

+ Maspero says the tomb of Titi which occurs in the Valley of the Queens at 
Thebes, and which has been identified as that of Thi, belongs to a queen of the 
Twentieth dynasty. (‘Guide au Musée de Boulak,’ p. 96.); B 
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By his wife Thi, Amenophis III. became the father of 
Amenophis IV., one of the enigmas of history, whose strange 
features, as represented in many bas-reliefs, have rather the 
appearance of a caricature than of a portrait. Meagre to a 
degree, with projecting chin and hollowed cheeks, his face 
proclaims him of mixed blood. Mr. Petrie has recovered many 
representations of him in his diggings. He became a devotee 
of Aten, and presently changed his own name from Amenhotpu 
to Khuenaten, i.e. ‘The Splendour of Aten.’ His change of 
religion led to an open breach with the powerful priesthood of 
Thebes, whose great god Amen was now treated with some 
indignity, and his name was erased from the public buildings. 
Presently Khuenaten determined to move away entirely from 
the old capital, where the prestige of the old gods was too great, 
and to build himself a new capital altogether. This he did on 
the eastern bank of the Nile, about 180 miles south of Memphis, 
and he called it Khu-aten or Khu-en-aten. There he built 
himself a palace and temples, and his great officers excavated 
themselves tombs. Its ruins still remain, and Wilkinson gave 
them the Arabic name of Tell el-Amarna. 

It was there that four or five years ago a number of clay 
tablets were discovered, covered with cuneiform inscriptions, 
some of them made of Nile mud. In his recent excavations 
at Tell el-Amarna, Mr. Petrie has recovered some additional 
fragments of tablets and also some rough pieces of clay in 
process of manufacture, showing that some at least of them 
were made on the spot. Those which had been addressed to 
Amenophis III., as we learn from a docket in Egyptian attached 
to one of them, had been removed from the Record Chambers 
at Thebes when Khuenaten changed his residence. 

The tablets were for the most part broken into fragments by 
their Arab discoverers. About 320 pieces altogether have been 
recovered. Unfortunately they have not been kept together. 
The larger number, viz. 160, but mostly in a very fragmentary 
condition, were secured by the Berlin Museum. About 80, 
in a more perfect state of preservation, were obtained by the 
zeal and exertions of Dr. Budge for the British Museum, 
About 60 are in the Gizeh Museum, and some others are in 
private hands. What is curious and interesting is that a 
detached tablet, fitting into the series and perhaps actually lost 
when en route, has been found at Lachish in Palestine by the 
officers of the Palestine Exploration Fund. | 

Not long after the Berlin Museum acquired its tablets, their 
texts were brought out in a useful and careful edition by two 
young Prussian scholars, Hugo Winckler and Ludwig Abel. 

Translations 
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Translations and commentaries upon them have been published 
by Sayce, Halévy, Zimmern, Erman, Delattre, Jensen, Lehmann, 
Winckler, and others. The publication of the texts in the British 
Museum has been delayed from several causes, but we at last 
have them before us in an edition which does great credit 
to its officers, Dr. Budge and Dr. Bezold. Not only are the 
texts published, but we also have photographs of a number of 
the tablets, and abstracts of all, with most ample indices of 
names, and Dr. Bezold has since published a separate work 
analysing their grammar and language, in which the texts are 
transliterated. 

The tablets, with some most interesting exceptions, are written 
in Babylonian characters and in the Babylonian language, and 
a special interpreter and scribe, who knew that language and 
the writing, lived at the Egyptian Court and interpreted and 
answered the letters. Mr. Petrie found among the débris of his 
workshop a clay seal, on which the scribe’s name is inscribed 
several times thus: ‘The seal of Tetunu, the servant of Samas- 
akh-iddin.’ The exceptions to which we refer are written in two 
languages at present unknown; namely, those of the kingdoms 
of Mitanni and Arzawa. Many of the letters written in Baby- 
lonian from Syria contain words and grammatical forms closel 
related in some important details to the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament. They are therefore supposed to represent the 
Canaanitish language then prevalent in Southern Syria and 
Palestine, and prove that the Canaanites, who were afterwards 
displaced by the Hebrews, spoke a language virtually undis- 
tinguishable from Hebrew and Pheenician. 

The tablets, with one or two exceptions, consist of letters 
written by the kings of Mesopotamia and the countries 
bordering the Euphrates, and by the Egyptian governors of 
towns in Syria and Palestine. The exceptions are interesting. 
One of them is a mythological tablet, which has been marked 
in red by some Egyptian, and was apparently used as a reading 
manual. There are also some fragments of vocabularies or 
dictionaries. 

With the tablets were also found a clay seal having two 
impressions of the throne-name of Amenophis IV., five square 
alabaster plaques inlaid with the throne-name and name of 
Amenophis III. in dark blue faience, a light blue faience 
plaque rounded at the top with the names and titles of 
Amenophis III. and his wife Thi in hieroglyphs of dark blue 
faience, and the cover of a jar made of stone resembling rosso 
antico, and carved to represent a lion and a bull fighting in what 
seems to be a Mesopotamian style. On one of the letters from 

the 
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the king of Babylon is an impression from an Egyptian scarab, 
forming the bezel of a ring, while another tablet is impressed 
with a Babylonian cylinder seal. Let us now turn to the 
contents of the tablets. 

First in regard to Babylonia. Babylonia at this time had 
been conquered, and was dominated by the Kassi, a foreign 
tribe from the Zagros mountains,—the Cush of Genesis ii. 13 
and x. 8, who are said to have begotten Nimrod, and who gave 
Babylonia a new name, i.e. Karduniyash. Their descendants 
were the Kaldi or Chaldeans. The first of these kings referred 
to in the correspondence was Karaindash, a contemporary of 
Amenophis III. A king whose name is doubtfully read Kalimma 
Sin, and some of whose letters have been preserved, was perhaps 
hisson. In one of his letters he tells us that it had been his custom 
to give his daughters in marriage to the kings of some country 
whose name cannot be definitely read. In a letter written by 
Amenophis III. to him, the Egyptian king begins thus :— 


‘To Kalimma Sin, king of Karduniyash, my brother, thus saith 
Amenophis, the Great King, the King of Egypt, thy brother. Iam 
well, may it be well with thee, with thy government, with thy wives, 
with thy children, with thy nobles, with thy horses and with thy 
chariots, and may there be great peace in thy land; with me it 
is well with my government, with my wives, with my children, 
with my nobles, with my horses, with my chariots, and with my troops, 
and there is great peace in my land.’ 


This shows the style in which the correspondence was framed. 
From the letters it would appear that the father of Kalimma 
Sin had given his daughter in marriage to Amenophis IIL, 
who had asked that Kalimma Sin would also send his 
daughter Sukharti (i.e. the Little one) to join his harem. 
The Babylonian king had replied that ‘since her marriage 
nothing had been heard of his sister, and no one knew whether 
she was alive or dead ;’ implying that until news of the aunt 
was received he would not trust the niece in Egypt, and he 
adds that when he sent Rika son of Zakara and other high 
officials to bring back news of his sister, although all the wives 
were trotted out for inspection, and a certain woman had been 
pointed out as his sister, he said it was impossible for them to 
recognize her and to be sure that she was not a native of the 
land of Gagaya, or of Khani-rabbat, or of Ugarit ; and he asked 
for some assurance as to whether his sister was dead or alive. 
He further asked for the hand of an Egyptian princess. In his 
reply to this letter, Amenophis refers to some uncivil message 
which his father Thothmes IV. had apparently sent, which he 
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says he would not discuss, and which he asks may be forgotten, 
as he wishes for brotherhood to be maintained between Egypt 
and Babylon. In reference to the complaint about no satisfac- 
tory news having been received of the princess, he says that 
none of the envoys who had been sent were old enough to 
remember her, and he begs Kalimma Sin to send a man of 
weight who had conversed with her and who would be able to 
recognize her, and to report that she was well and happy, and 
he calls his god Amen to witness that this was so. He also 
goes on to press again that he would send him his daughter 
(for whom he was prepared to pay a handsome dowry, far 
richer than had been given by the other kings with whom he 
had formed similar alliances), and to ask for a contingent of 
soldiers; and sends a messenger to arrange a treaty, the condi- 
tion of which was that certain duties should be levied upon 
gold, silver, oil, and clothing, and other objects of value which 
any Mesopotamian travelling in Egypt should offer for sale. 
He also promised to send him back his chariots laden with oil. 

Amenophis apparently treated the request for the hand of 
one of his own daughters as an impertinence; and is reported 
to have said, ‘The daughter of the king of the land of Egypt 
hath never been given to a nobody.’ In his reply Kalimma 
Sin said that he had no soldiers, and that his daughter was 
not beautiful. He nevertheless goes on to discuss the loan 
of a quantity of gold to be treated as her dowry, and which 
he hopes may reach him during the time of harvest, since he 
wishes to pay to the temple the rest of an offering which he 
had vowed. 

In answer to the Egyptian king’s caustic phrase about his 
daughter, he says, ‘ Thou art king, and canst act as thou pleasest ; 
and if thou wilt give (her to me), who shall say a word (against 
it)?’ and then he suggests a rather amusing alternative. 
‘Surely,’ he says, ‘there be daughters of nobles? who are beauti- 
ful women in (Egypt). Now if thou knowest a beautiful lady, 
I beseech thee to send her unto me, for who here could say that 
she isnot a princess? But if thou wilt not send such an one, 
then dost thou not act as a friend and a brother should. Now 
even'as thou, because we are connected with each other, hast 
written unto me concerning a marriage (with my daughter), so 
because of our brotherhood and friendship, and because we are 
connected, have I also written unto thee concerning a marriage 
Sere thy daughter), Why has not my brother sent me a wife ? 

nasmuch as thou hast not sent a wife, in like manner will I do 
unto thee, and will hinder any (Mesopotamian) lady from going 

into Egypt.’ 
Whatever 
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Whatever difficulties arose were apparently got over, for in a 
subsequent letter Kalimma Sin writes: ‘ With reference to thy 
request that my daughter Sukharti be given to thee to wife, my 
daughter Sukharti hath now come to the age of puberty, and 
may be married, If thou wilt write unto me, she shall be 
brought unto thee.’ The letters do not enable us to carry the 
interesting story further. 

Presently the correspondence was renewed between the 
Egyptian court and a successor of Kalimma Sin, named Bur- 
raburiyash, who styles himself son of Kurigalzu, and who 
mentions how Karaindash, one of his predecessors, had had 
friendly relations with Amenophis III. In these letters the 
Egyptian kings are referred to by their throne names or preno- 
mens. Thus Amenophis III. is styled Mimmuriya, Nimmuriya, 
or Immuriya, representing that king’s prenomen Neb-Mat-Ra ; 
while that of Amenophis 1V. is given as Napkhurriya, i.e. 
Nefer-cheperu-Ra, being the first portion of his prenomen. 

From a letter of Burraburiyash, written to Amenophis IV., it 
would seem that the Kinakhians or Canaanites had invited his 
father Kurigalzu to join them in an attack upon Kannishat, 
a district under the Egyptian suzerainty, and that, after con- 
sultation with himself, he had not only refused but threatened 
them with punishment if they ventured to do so. A reference 
to this invitation in one of the letters from Syria shows it 
was sent by Aziru, the governor of the Amorite country. It 
seems the Canaanites had now actually commenced hostile pro- 
ceedings. The Babylonian king goes on to remind Amenophis 
that so long as they two were united the rebels would be help- 
less to do any harm, and he sends him a present of three manehs 
of lapis-lazuli, and five pairs of horses for five wooden chariots. 
He in return complains that Amenophis had only sent him two 
manehs of gold, a much smaller quantity than his father was 
accustomed to give him, and he begs him to send at least half 
of what his father used to send. This, he says, he needed for 
contributions which he had promised towards the support of the 
god of his native land. 

In another letter he reverts again to these gifts, and asks 
Amenophis IV. to send him much gold, which he wants for the 
folding doors of the temple and palace he had undertaken to 
build ; he promises to send anything he wishes of the products 
of his land in return. Meanwhile he sends him some ala- 
baster, five chariots of wood, and fourteen spans of horses. 
In another letter he writes to say that the envoys which he 
had sent to Egypt with Akhi-dhabu (i.e. the Hebrew name 
Ahitub), with presents for the king, had been slain by the 
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Canaanites in a place called Kekhinnatuni, or Kitin-natuni, 
and the gifts had been waylaid by the escort—under Sum Adda, 
the son of Balime (i.e. Balaam), and Sutana, the son of Zarata, 
of the city of Akku (i.e. Akkho or Acre)—who were subjects 
of Amenophis, and he asks that the robbers might be put to 
death. Among other outrages, one of his envoys had had his 
feet cut off, and another had been made to stand on his head. 
In another letter he complains that two Egyptian officials named 
Biryamaza and Pamahu had pillaged a caravan which he had 
sent to Egypt under the charge of Salimu. In another letter 
Burraburiyash frankly calls his correspondent’s attention to 
the fact that three embassies had come from Egypt without 
bringing any presents, and that he would therefore send no 
gifts back. ‘lf thou hast nothing of value for me,’ he says, 
‘then I have nothing of value for thee.’ He next complains 
that one envoy who had taken twenty manehs of gold had only 
delivered five, which he had refused to accept. It would seem 
that Amenophis IV. had married a daughter of the Babylonian 
king, a fact not previously known, and the latter now sends a 
present of two manehs of lapis-lazuli for his son-in-law, and 
various gifts for ‘my daughter, the wife of my son.’ In another 
letter we read of some rich presents being sent by his messenger 
Shutti, apparently as a dowry for the princess, including an ivory 
and gold throne, wooden and golden thrones, and a number of 
gold objects, the weights of which are specified. The long list 
of objects, including many kinds of precious stones and of 
artistic furniture, &c., whose specific names cannot as yet be 
translated, is a good measure of the extraordinary wealth and 
luxury which then prevailed. 

While a considerable number of letters passed between the 
rulers of Egypt and Babylonia, we have one letter sent to 
Amenophis iV. by Asshur-yuballidh, king of Assyria. In this 
he expresses the pleasure he had had in receiving his envoys, 
and he says he had sent him a choice chariot with two white 
horses and their harness, and a seal of white alabaster. He goes 
on to complain that whereas the King of Egypt had sent his 
father, Asshur-nadin-akhi, twenty manehs of gold, and a similar 
quantity to the King of Khani-rabbat,* similar presents had 
now been withheld, and he asks him to despatch much gold, 
and to let his envoys take in return what they liked. He also 
speaks of the difficulties of the intercourse between the two 
countries, owing to the raids of the Suti or Bedouin robbers. 

Turning from these two ancient powers of Mesopotamia, we 








* Ie. Khani the Great, which Delitzsch has shown good grounds for identi- 
fying with ‘The Great Land of the Kheta,’ or Hittites, of the Egyptians. 
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next have a very interesting seiies of letters from the King 
of a country called Mitanni. The situation of Mitanni has 
been a good deal discussed, and the subject has been espe- 
cially treated at some length by Dr. Jensen. There can be 
little doubt that it lay between the Euphrates and the Balikh, 
in the district of which Harran was the principal town. The 
people, so far as their language can be made out from the 
letters written in it, spoke a tongue like the old language of 
Armenia, in which the Vannic inscriptions are written. The 
language has been styled Alarodian, from the name given to the 
people living in Armenia by Herodotus ;* and, according to the 
views of Mr. Sayce, whose interpretation of the Van inscrip- 
tions is one of the most ingenious triumphs of modern science, 
it was closely related to Georgian. The Mitannians appa- 
rently occupied the district of Harran after the migration of 
the Hebrews. It is curious that this district was afterwards 
called Beth Adini, which seems to connect it with the worship 
of Aten, and increases the probability of the Aten worship 
having reached Egypt from Mitanni, The native name of the 
country was apparently Murrukhe. 

Mitanni is named in an inscription of Thothmes III. while 
in another of Amenophis II., at Thebes, the King of Mitanni 
is mentioned as bringing him tribute. With Ramses III. the 
name disappears entirely from the Egyptian records, and the 
country was apparently conquered by the Assyrians, whose 
king, Tiglath Pileser I., went there to hunt wild cattle. 

In one letter we are told that Thothmes IV. had asked 
Artatama, king of Mitanni, for the hand of his daughter, who 
had only been sent after the request had been preferred five or 
six times. A similar request was made by Amenophis III. to 
Shutarna, the son of Artatama, who sent him his daughter Gilu- 
khipa, and among other things Amenophis sent in return an 
oblation-dish and a cup of solid gold. 

An Egyptian scarab which has been known for some time 
mentions the marriage of Amenophis III., in his tenth year, 
with a princess of Naharina, named Kilkipa, the daughter of 
Shutarna, who was no doubt the same person. We are further 
told that she arrived in Egypt with 317 attendants. The letters 
of the King of Mitanni contain references to this princess, and 
prove that the country known as Naharina to the Egyptians, or 
perhaps one part of it, was the same as Mitanni. 

Shutarna was succeeded by his son Artashumara. He was 
soon after slain by rebels, and was in turn succeeded by his 





* See Herod. iii. 94, vii. 79. 
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brother Tushratta,. who, although very young, put down the 
rebels and mounted the throne. He next seems to have attacked 
the King of the Hittites, who had invaded his country to help 
the rebels, and killed him. He then sent to Amenophis to 
renew the alliance between the two countries, and sent him 
a present of a chariot, two horses, a youth and a maiden from 
the spoil captured from the Hittites, with five pairs of horses 
from his own stables, and also some gold objects and a vase of 
anointing oil as a present to his sister Gilukhipa, and he begs 
that Amenophis will send back his messengers Giliya and 
Tunip-ipri, and that they may bring him word that Amenophis 
has sent him a present to rejoice his heart. 

Presently Amenophis seems to have written to ask Tushratta 
for the hand of his daughter. Mani, the Egyptian envoy on 
this occasion, was received with great honour and was shown 
the young princess, and, Tushratta says, he would report to his 
master how fair she was. He hopes she will have a happy life 
in the land of Egypt, and prays that Ishtar, the goddess of 
Mitanni, and Amen, the god of Egypt, may mould her to please 
the will of Amenophis. He then goes on to say how he is 
getting ready for him some articles used in the war or the chase, 
and he goes on to beg the Egyptian king to send him ‘ plenty 
of gold, gold which cannot be counted, more gold than he sent 
his father, since in the midst of Egypt gold was as plentiful as 
dust.’ But he adds, ‘whatsoever my brother sendeth I shall 
be greatly pleased.’ While he would not offend his brother by 
asking for gold, on the other hand he did not himself wish to be 
offended by having anything less than a large quantity of gold 
sent tohim. His need for gold was chiefly for the payment of 
expenses incurred in sending to Egypt the presents which his 
grandfather had promised the king. Among the gifts which 
Tushratta sent the Egyptian king, there are named a large 
gold object inlaid with lapis-lazuli, a gold vessel inlaid with the 
same, a necklace of khanuli stones, and other precious things ; 
ten pairs of horses, ten wooden chariots, with their fittings 
complete, and thirty eunuchs. 

In the case of Mitanni, as in that of Babylonia, we have a 
most elaborate list of rich objects sent by the king as a dowry 
for his daughter, whose number and value are quite astonishing 
when we consider what a small community Mitanni then was. 
It is a pity that so many of the names are untranslatable. In 
his letters Tushratta appeals to Rimmon and Ishtar as the gods 
of Mitanni. Oppert compares the name Tushratta with that of 
Chushan-rishathaim of Judges iii. 8-10, who subdued Israel eight 
years, and who was the ruler of Aram Naharaim (Mesopotamia). 

Mitanni 
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Mitanni is not the only country inhabited by a strange 
people whose king corresponded with the King of Egypt. We 
have among the tablets one written from the king of what was 
once read as Arzapa, and was identified by Halévy with 
Rezeph on the Euphrates, five or six miles north of Palmyra, 
but according to Professor Sayce the name ought to read 
Arsama or Arsawa, which would do away with this identifi- 
cation. Its language, so far as we can judge, seems to have 
had affinities with the Hittite, and its king’s name, Tarkhu- 
un-da-ra-duush, is compounded with the well-known Hittite 
particle Tarkhu, which occurs in more than one Hittite personal 
and geographical name ; and it is possible that Arsawa is another 
name for Khani-rabbat or the Land of the Great Hittites, which 
we know had intercourse with Egypt at this time. The corre- 
spondence in this case also refers to negociations for a royal 
marriage. Tarkhundaradus sent a messenger to ask for the 
hand of an Egyptian princess, and with him he sent a number 
of presents, gold, &c., as a peace offering. 

Another kingdom whose position is not quite known, but 
which possibly bordered on Pheenicia on the north, in the 
neighbourhood of Paltos, and may be represented by a part of 
the later Cilicia, and which was apparently occupied by an 
Arameean race, was that known as Alashiya: a docket on one 
of the tablets tells us that it was the same as the Alesa of the 
Egyptians. Like the people of Mitanni, the Alashiyans wor- 
shipped the Babylonian gods Nergal and Ishtar. The letters of 
the King of Alashiya to Amenophis IV. are for the most part in a 
very fragmentary condition. One in the British Museum, which 
is tolerably perfect, begins with the usual greetings, and the 
king goes on to say that he is sending a messenger to Egypt with 
five hundred pieces of bronze, and prays Amenophis not to be 
offended at the smallness of the quantity, since the hand of Nergal 
(i.e. the pestilence) was upon the land, and had killed his people, 
so that it was not possible to continue its manufacture. This 
notice is particularly interesting as perhaps defining the district 
from which the Egyptians obtained their bronze. He begs the 
Egyptian king to send him back the two messengers as soon as 
possible, and he promises to send him in future as much bronze 
as he may wish to have, and asks to have some silver sent to 
him in return, which he needs for an offering to his gods. He 
also sends by the same messenger an ox, two measures of choice 
oil, and some runners swifter than eagles. He goes on to ask 
that the property of one of his subjects, who had died in Egypt, 
might be sent to his relatives who lived in Alashiya. He 
explains the delay in sending back an Egyptian messenger by 
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the pestilence which then raged, and of which his son had died, 
and begs the King of Egypt that he will not make any treaty 
with his neighbours the Kings of Khita (7.e. of the Hittites) or 
of Shankar, and promises that whatever gifts they may send to 
Egypt he will forward with an additional present from himself. 
Shankar has been identified by some writers with Shinar, 
and has been supposed to represent Babylonia, but it is more 
probable that the editors of the British Museum volume are 
right when they identify it with a district named in the 
Egyptian inscriptions as Shankar, which is said to have 
been situated near Khita and Alesa. It was famous for its 
horses, and its name probably survives in that of the Singar 
hills. 

In a letter at Berlin the King of Alashiya says that he is not 
responsible for the ill-doings of the a a of Lukki, in which 


name we may perhaps recognize the Lycians of the Greeks. 


Among the principalities owning allegiance to the Egyptian 
king at this time were the two small states of Ni and Nuk- 
hashshi or Anaugas on the Euphrates. In reference to the 
latter we have a curious letter from a certain Rimmon Nirari, 
or Adar Nirari, who addresses the Pharaoh as his father, which, 
as Mr. Boscawen argues, means no more than a form of respect. 


In this letter he says that Manakhbirja (i.e. Men-cheper Ra, 
the throne-name of Thothmes III.) had anointed a certain 
chief, whose name is illegible, as King of Nukhashshi, and had 
apparently afterwards proclaimed Kiaribi as king there. He 
then goes on to say that the Hittites were attacking the place, 
and he asks that troops may be sent to him. As we shall 
see, both Nukhashshi and Ni actually fell into the hands of 
the Hittites. Nukhashshi, according to Halévy, means the land 
of copper, and he identifies it with Aram Zobah, whence David 
drew exceeding much brass (2 Sam. viii. 8). Zimmern doubts 
this identification. 

Let us now turn to the Egyptian intercourse with Syria. 
We need hardly remind our readers how interesting to every 
student of history, and notably to every student of the Bible, it 
is to recover any information, however fragmentary, disclosing 
the condition of Canaan and its borders before it was conquered 
by the Hebrews. It is unfortunate that the correspondence 
we are describing is so fragmentary that we only have one 
side of the story, and that this is so full of querulous complaint 
and of the formal verbiage of diplomacy that few dramatic 
or interesting facts are recorded. We must nevertheless be 
thankful that something has been preserved. As Mr. Sayce 
says, the correspondence shows that Canaan was at this time in 
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much the same political condition as India is at present under 
British rule. Many of the cities were under Egyptian governors, 
who were for the most part taken from the native nobility, but 
in other cases the native prince had been allowed to retain 
his title and a certain amount of power. He was, in any 
case, required to pay tribute, to admit an Egyptian garrison 
within the walls of his city, and to receive from time to time 
the visits of a specially-appointed commissioner, who bore the 
title of ‘gate-keeper,’ and corresponded to the ‘resident’ of a 
protected State in India. At times a governor existed by the 
side of the native king, whose power therefore must have been 
merely nominal. Thus we read of a King of Sidon called Ilge 
as well as of the governor. The territory of the capital city 
was called ‘the country of the king’ of Egypt; and Egyptian 
khaganuti, or governors, were imposed upon the towns within 
it. The authority of the native kings moreover depended on 
the pleasure of the Egyptian sovereign. 

The Egyptian troops in Palestine, says Mr. Sayce, consisted 
of the tsabt matsarti, or ‘soldiers of the garrison,’ who were 
stationed in the subject cities, and of the tsabi bitate, ‘ the soldiers 
of the palace,’ or household troops, who were attached to the 
person of the Egyptian governor. Besides these there were the 
tsabi saruti, ‘the soldiers of the kingdom,’ who seem to have 
been foreign auxiliaries; and at times also the amili khabbati, 
‘the plunderers,’ who were in the pay of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. Other foreigners who were prominent as stipendiary troops 
in Egypt at a much later date were the Shardani, or Sardinians. 
They are expressly mentioned for the first time in this correspon- 
dence. The vassal princes were required to furnish soldiers, 
horses, and chariots when required to do so, and also to supply 
grain and other provisions. 

When the Pharaoh visited Syria, his feudatories and satraps 
there came before him with their tribute: in some cases 
their daughters joined the royal harem; in others the heirs to 
the petty thrones were carried off and kept as hostages until 
the death of father or brother opened their way to the throne. 
A continual tribute was dragged from the not too wealthy land, 
and no doubt induced the revolts and plots which are so con- 
tinuously mentioned in the annals, This included gold and 
silver, slaves and horses, cattle and sheep, corn, oil, wood, 
ivory, copper, iron, and other metals; strange animals, such as 
bears and elephants; chariots, armour, domestic furniture, and 
costly vessels. Taxes were levied on the products of the land, 
and were largely sent into the treasury in kind, and included 
corn, incense, fresh oil, wine, fruit, &c. When the king passed 
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through the land, the soldiery had to be billeted and fed by the 
inhabitants. 

The great highway of commerce went along the coast by the 
towns of Gaza, Askalon, and Joppa, which were much older 
than the Philistine settlements on this coast that dated from 
after the time of the Eighteenth dynasty. Thence the road 
crossed Carmel and entered the fruitful valley of the Kishon, 
where lay the towns of Megiddo, Taanak, Jibleam, &c. The 
road then divided ; one line turned again towards the coast and 
traversed the Pheenician towns, another bifurcated, one branch 
going towards Damascus and thence into North Syria, while 
another branch went by Kadesh, Hamath, and Aleppo towards 
Carchemish, and thence by Harran and Nisibin into the valley 
of the Tigris to Assyria and Babylonia. The Syrians, like 
their neighbours the Pheenicians, were great traders, and carried 
on in fact the main work of exchanging the commodities of the 
ancient world. Besides the overland trade, there was also a 
considerable trade by sea. The great maritime towns on the 
coast were Sidon (i.e. ‘the Fishing town’), and, further south, 
Sarepta,—so called from Sor, ‘ the rock,’ a town described in an 
Egyptian narrative as richer in fish than in land,—Tyre, Akzib, 
Akkho, or Acre, &c. North of Sidon lay Beyrut and Gebal or 
Byblos, the town of the great goddess (Baalat) who fell in love 
with Adonis ; then followed Simyra, or Zemar (see Gen. x. 18), 
the modern Simir, between Tripoli and Amrit, and Arvad. 

Syria and Pheenicia were situated between the two great 
art centres of the ancient world, and had been alternately 
subject to each. Their people, with small originality of 
their own, had a great receptive and imitative faculty, and 
readily adopted the gods and the arts of their neighbours on 
either hand, the Egyptians and the Babylonians. The early 
Syrian temples were built and decorated apparently in the 
Egyptian fashion, while the gods were also fashioned after 
the same patterns. Egyptian symbols, such as the winged 
solar disc, the Urzus snake, the hieroglyph representing life, the 
Scarab beetle, the hawk of Horus, the Sphinx—all these were 
imported and adopted, On the other hand, there came in from 
Babylon the compound animals,—the griffin, the winged horse, 
&c. Occasionally the two inspirations were combined, as in 
the figures of the goddess Kadesh, who is represented like the 
goddess Hathor, but is made to stand ona lion. The Syrian 
Sphinx also borrowed wings from the ideas of the Babylonians. 

At this time the Phoenicians were a wealthy and powerful 
trading community. The rich forests of Lebanon supplied 
them with ample timber for their ships, and they held the 
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copper mines and forests of Cyprus (called Asi or Asebi, by the 
Egyptians), and planted many towns there. They coasted along 
the south shores of Asia Minor as far as Rhodes and the 
Egean, planting their colonies and factories at every likely 
= for trade or fishing or mining. The islands of Melos, 

hera, Oliaros, Thasos, Crete, and Cythera were strewn with 
their colonies and settlements, and they no doubt planted the 
first seeds of culture among the Greeks and other aboriginal 
peoples, In the very oldest towns of Greece—Mycenz, Tiryns, 
and Orchomenos—we find numerous objects of metal and early 
signet stones, clearly imported by the Pheenicians. They had 
the monopoly of the trade in dyes, and notably of the purple 
dye so valued everywhere. They had frequent and regular 
intercourse with Egypt, to which they were subject. They 
were in fact the great traders of the ancient world. They 
were also famous handicraftsmen, and among the precious 
objects imported into Egypt none were more sumptuous and 
more valued than the gold cups and vases brought by the 
Pheenicians and the Syrians. They are represented on the 
frescoes in the tombs of many curious and elegant shapes. 
They were often of large size, had handles in the shape of 
animals or the human figure, and in other cases were shaped 
like the Greek rhytons, terminating in the heads of lions or 
other animals, and so constructed that they could not be put 
down until emptied. Others had flowers or tall ornaments 
ranged round their edges. They were inlaid with cloisonné 
work formed of a pavement of lapis-lazuli, &c., arranged in 
patterns. The enormous number of such cups and of the gold 
and silver which the Egyptians took away from Syria at this 
time is almost incredible, and proves the wealth of the country, 
and also what cruel tax-masters the great empires of the Old 
World were. 

It was not only their gold cups for which the Semitic 
peoples of Palestine and its borders were then famous. It 
is not very certain whether we can carry back the manu- 
facture of glass for which Sidon was afterwards so famous 
to this early date, but there can be little doubt that the 
Pheenicians were adepts at making scarabs and other objects 
out of glazed pottery, as the Egyptians were; and lapis-lazuli 
was imitated by a blue opaque paste, of which small objects 
were moulded, which have been found both in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and one of the presents offered to Thothmes III. 
was a head of a ram of this substance, which weighed 15 
Egyptian ounces, or 2,100 grains. This was offered by the 
King of Shankar, but was probably of Pheenician vaaicis 
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The Syrians were then, as now, famous manufacturers of 
rugs and carpets. Their colder climate necessitated warmer 
clothes (which were made of wool and camels’ hair) than the 
linen costumes of the Egyptians. They excelled in the manu- 
facture of parti-coloured textiles, which were ornamented with 
rosettes, mzanders, plants, &c., and were exported to Egypt 
for decorating the houses. In the grave of Hui, at Thebes, 
we have representations of Syrians, whose sharp features and 
pointed beards distinguish them from the Egyptians. They are 
dressed in gay parti-coloured robes, tightly girdled and bound 
round them. Beautifully wrought gold vessels are also repre- 
sented, some of them apparently containing artificial flowers. 
There are also dishes laden with lapis-lazuli and a red kind 
of precious stone. In one an attendant leads a lion, another a 
pair of horses, while a third carries a panther skin, Kc. Syria 
is thus shown to have been a great artistic centre; it also had 
great mineral wealth. The mountains of Lebanon and Amanus 
were the chief sources of the metals and of the fine timber so 
necessary to the people of the Nile and Euphrates, who lived 
where timber trees were almost unknown and which produced 
no metals themselves. 

While we have ample lists of the various presents sent by the 
Syrian princes, and others, to Egypt at this time, it isa singular 
and suggestive fact that neither the camel nor the sheep occurs 
among them, and it would seem as if neither of these animals 
was then known in Syria. The absence of the camel is 
certainly unexpected, for the correspondence shows that there 
was a widespread and continuous international communication 
at this time. 

We are now in a position to appreciate the remaining letters 
found at Tell el-Amarna, to which we will turn. They disclose 
a truly curious state of things all over Palestine and Syria. Two 
facts at once arrest the attention of the student: one is the 
absence from the letters of the tribal names of the Canaanites, 
which occupy so marked a place in the Books of Joshua and 
Judges. With the exception of the Hittites and the Amorites, 
or ‘mountaineers,’ the rest are not specifically named. The 
second point is the complete absence of any trace of the 
Hebrews, unless we are to recognize them, as some suppose, 
in the Khabiri to be presently named. From one end of the 
country to the other there were feuds and civil strife going on 
among the local chiefs and governors, as there used to be 
among the Scottish clans. While all professed to be faithful 
and loyal subjects of the Egyptian king, they accused each 
other of treachery and of ill-doing, and they fought ae 
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killed each other with impunity. It is certainly curious to 
get behind the scenes of the political struggles of the fifteenth 
century B.C., and to find in the same repository, letters written 
from various officials to their sovereign, accusing each other of 
treachery and other crimes. It is a pity the tablets are so 
broken that it is impossible to give a quite connected story, but 
this seems plain that the letters disclose no general revolt against 
Egypt, nor is there any evidence that Egypt lost her hold upon 
the country at all, except the northern districts, which were 
soon after this time conquered by the Hittites. 

There is no evidence in fact to show that the civil strife which 
the correspondence proves existed in Syria at this time was not 
its normal condition. It was as much the policy of the Egyptian 
kings to govern according to the maxim ‘ Divide et impera,’ 
as it was that of Napoleon I. and Emperor Nicholas to do the 
same in Germany. The Egyptians were not essentially a war- 
like race, and they could spare few soldiers as garrisons. They 
carried off hostages, but for the most part left the local adminis- 
tration in the hands of the local chiefs, allowing them to 
intrigue against and fight each other so long as they preserved 
a nominal suzerainty and received their tribute regularly, It 
is fortunate for the history of the world perhaps that this was 
so, for it probably led to the civic prosperity and the creation of 
the enterprise, wealth, and naval power of the Pheenician 
towns, the mothers of Greek art and of many Greek political 
ideas. 

It would appear that the principal Egyptian official at this 
time in Palestine was Yankhamu, and he is found interfering 
in the affairs of every part of the country, and must have had 
his hands very full in controlling the various rival claims of 
the different local chiefs. In their correspondence with the 
king some of them refer to him for their character; others say 
that they have sent him troops; others complain of his conduct. 
At one time again he seems to have been friendly with some 
governor, and presently at feud with him. One of them com- 
plains that he favoured the Khabiri or Confederates, who lived 
about Hebron, instead of supporting the local chiefs ; another 
tells the king openly that the losses he had sustained were due 
to the ineptitude of Yankhamu. Finally, it would seem that 
the Egyptian king asked Shibti Adda to furnish a confidential 
report as to the fidelity of Yankhamu. That officer replied 
that ‘he is a faithful servant of the king, and the dust of the 
king’s feet.’ Yankhamu apparently had his headquarters in 
the rich corn district of Yarmuda, the Jarmuth of Joshua x, 3. 

In addition to Yankhamu, we have references to other 
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Egyptian deputies and commissaries. Thus a personage, named 
Amanappa, who was clearly an Egyptian, as is shown by his 
name, Amen-apt, is mentioned several times in the letters 
of the governor of Gebal. In one of them he is apostrophized 
thus: ‘To Amanappa, my father, thus saith thy son, Rib 
Adda. I prostrate myself before the feet of my father, and 
may the Lady of Gebal give thee favour in the sight of the 
king my lord.” He asks why Amanappa does not describe 
the real state of things to the king, and why he does not set 
out to attack the rebels, and he begs him to report to the 
king some of his past services which were known to him, for 
he says,‘ Thou art my father and master, and I trust in thee.’ 
In another letter written to the same commissary by the same 
governor, he prays that Amen, the great god of Thebes, may 
give him favour in the sight of the king, and he presses him 
to send help to the land of Amurri (2.e. of the Amorites), 
where the rebels were making way. 

From a letter of Urdya, the governor of Askalon, it would 
appear that the lupaku or Egyptian commissary in that 
district was Rianapa,* whose orders Urdya says he will obey. 
Rianapa also had supervision over Pu Adda (i.e. ‘order of the 
god Hadad’), the governor of Urza (a coast town mentioned in 
the campaign of Thothmes III.). It seems that he had treated the 
lupaku uncivilly, and when the Egyptian king sent to complain 
he assures the king that he will in future regard Rianapa as 
he would his Majesty, ‘mighty like the sun-god in heaven.’ 
In another letter he says he is vigilantly guarding the territory 
under his care, protests his devotion, and refers, in proof of it, 
to some friendly acts he had done to a neighbouring governor 
named Shashikhashi. 

Another Egyptian commissary was Pahura, who is referred 
to in the letters of the Governor of Jerusalem. In one of these 
Pahura is said to have gone to Gaza, and the king is asked to 
supply him with fifty soldiers. He was apparently, as Mr. 
Sayce points out, the Paur whose grave has been lately found 
by Mr. Wilbour. The commander of the Egyptian guard at 
Jerusalem was named Khapi Hapi), and is called the son 
of Miyariya (i.e. Meri-Ra). He is otherwise known from the 
Egyptian monuments as the father of Amen Hotpu, the erector 
of the colossus of Memnon. Amen Hotpu is himself referred 
to in the correspondence, where his name is written Aman Khatbi. 
The spelling of the name in the correspondence, says Mr. Sayce, 
confirms Maspero’s transliteration of the Egyptian word generally 





* Renappa is given,as an Egyptian name by Lieblein, ‘ Dict. des Noms,’ p. 297. 
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read Hotep by Hotpu. From the letters it would appear that 
Amen Hotpu had authority in the district afterwards occupied 
by the tribe of Issachar, where he had a fierce struggle with the 
plundering tribes around. This appears from a letter written by 
the governor of Khazi. 

Another commissioner was named Suta (probably the Egyp- 
tian name Seti). The chief of Jerusalem, Abdi Khiba, tells 
us that this official had arrived there, and that he had sent a 
present to the king by him. He is also mentioned by the 
governor of Acre, as being there when he wrote. Another 
Egyptian commissioner was called Maya. Others are named 
Aman-Mashashanu, Pakhamnata or Pakhanati (who is called 
Rabis Sharri, or officer of the king, on a tablet at Berlin), and 
Abbikha. 

Some of the Syrian towns were probably governed directly by 
native Egyptians, and notably the important strategic district on 
the frontier, with its famous towns of Gaza and Joppa. Of this 
Yabitiri was governor. ‘His name is not Semitic, and may be 
Egyptian.’ He writes in a poetical strain: ‘1 look here,’ he 
says, ‘and I look there, and behold it is dark; but when | 
look towards the king my lord, it is light. The tile which is 
trodden upon may give way; but I shall never give way 
beneath thy feet.’ He goes on to say that he has been in com- 
mand of the king’s soldiers for a long time, and wherever they 
have been he has been also, and he is anxious to exchange his 
government for a post in Egypt in the immediate service of 
the king. He says that he has had command of the king’s 
troops for a long time, and that the king’s yoke was upon his 
neck, but he would bear it. Beyrout was also governed by a 
man who, judging by his name, Ammunira (? Amen Ra), was 
an Egyptian. 

The south of Palestine was at this time the scene of very 
special troubles, and the correspondence about them is of in- 
terest to us apart altogether from this circumstance, for it brings 
before us the condition of things in the very district where the Jews 
a few generations later filled such a notable part. The nomadic 
tribes of Southern Palestine at this time seem to have formed a 
confederacy or association, and were collectively known as Amil 
Khabiri, i.e. ‘ the Confederates ;’ and their centre of meeting 
or capital was the city of Hebron or Khabirun (i.e. the city of 
the Allies or Confederates), which is not itself named in the 
letters, a fact most consistent with the Bible narrative, which 
tells us that the name was only given to it when Caleb took it 
from the Anakim (see Joshua xiv. 6-15). The other name of 
Hebron, namely, Kirjath-Arba— ‘the town of the Four’— 
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probably refers to the four confederated tribes who met there. 
It is a very curious and interesting fact that this name Khabiri 
should be word for word the same as Hebrew, and that the 
Khabiri should have had their chief centre at Hebron, which 
is so closely associated with the dwelling-places and the tombs 
of the Hebrew patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The fact 
is very suggestive, and we hope we may discuss it on another 
occasion. At present it will suffice to say that these Khabiri 
were a very aggressive people, and a terror to their neighbours. 
The over-chief of the Khabiri at this time is called Ili Milku, 
which is merely the Hebrew Elimelech. On the other hand, 
the chief among the various petty kings and also the principal 
ally or supporter of the Egyptians in this district was Abdi 
Khiba, as Dr. Zimmern reads the name, or Ebed Tob as 
Mr. Sayce reads it. He had nominal control apparently of 
a wide district, extending westwards as far as Rabbah and 
Keilah, and southwards as far as Carmel, including Hebron 
itself, and his capital and seat of power was Jerusalem, or 
Urusalim, as it is written in the letters. It is assuredly a very 
interesting fact to recover not only the name of this famous 
city, so full of pathetic interest to us all, at so early a date, but 
actually to recover letters written thence by its petty chief. It 
is further curious, as Dr. Zimmern says, that the town should 
be so called at this time, and should not be named Jebus. 
Abdi Khiba was himself a Canaanite, as is shown by his name 
and by the use of Canaanitish words in his letters. He claims 
to have been something different from the other rulers of the 
country, who were mere deputies of the Egyptian king, while 
he was an independent sovereign, and, as he says, owed his 
position neither to his father nor mother, but to the arm of the 
mighty king.* The words about his father and mother recall 
the language used by Melchizedek (who, we need not say, was 
king of Salem or Jerusalem) about himself. 

In his letters to the Egyptian king, Abdi Khiba begins with 
the phrase that he prostrates himself seven times seven before 
him, and he goes on to protest against the slanders of those who 
had tried to make out that he was not a faithful friend and ally, 
and asks what motive he could have for committing an offence 
against the king. He charges the king’s commissioner with 
favouring the Khabiri and discouraging the governors, and asks 





* This is the reading adopted by Halévy and Zimmern. In two of the letters 
the word used is distinctly ‘zuru’u’ arm. In the third the word is written 
‘isrubu,’ and seems to be a mistake. Mr. Sayce’s reading of ‘isiupu,’ and the 
connexion he finds between it and the word asipu, a prophet, cannot, according 
to these writers, be sustained. 
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that Yikhbil Khamu may be sent, 7.e. probably that the com- 
missioner Yankhamu may be superseded by some other person 
of that name. He also begs abjectly that troops may be sent to 
him, as Elimelech was destroying all the king’s cities, which were 
being wasted. While it is the Khabiri who are chiefly referred 
to as the aggressors, it is also said they were incited by certain 
rival chiefs. It is not easy to follow the story, but it would 
seem that the original grievance arose from Yankhamu, the 
Egyptian commissary, having forcibly carried off the wives and 
children and taken the goods of a certain Malchiel, another 
name with a very Hebrew look, whose friends and relatives rallied 
round him, while the chief of Jerusalem took the side of the 
Egyptian governor. In one of his letters to the Egyptian 
king, the latter says that the cities of Kasu (i.e. Gezer), 
Askalon, and Lachish had sent him provisions of food and 
oil, and he begs that troops may be sent to him, as Malchiel 
and the sons of Labai, who was apparently a chief of the 
Suti or Bedouin, were giving the country over to the King 
of the Khabiri; and he refers, if confirmation were needed, 
to Adai, the commander of the royal troops in Jerusalem, 
and to Pahura, the royal commissioner, and asks the king 
to keep a vigilant outlook upon Ayaluna or Ajalon. It would 
seem that the four towns referred to in the letters cited— 
namely, Gezer, Askalon, Lachish, and Ajalon—were all more 
or less subordinate to Jerusalem and its governor. We read 
of them elsewhere. The immediate governor of Gezer was 
Yapakhi. Three letters from him are in the British Museum 
collection. He writes to ask the Egyptian king to take precau- 
tions for the protection of the town, which was threatened by 
his enemies. In one of them he says his youngest brother had 
left him and joined his forces to those of the enemy in the city 
of Muru khazi(?). In the letters of Pidya or Widya, who styles 
himself the Governor of Askalon and whose name has a very 
un-Semitic look, he says that he is sending provisions as the king 
wishes, and is guarding the cities which the king had confided 
to him. One of the sentences he uses is curiously abject. 
‘Who is the dog,’ he says, ‘who does not listen to the words 
of the king his lord, son of the Sun?’ At Lachish, Zimrida 
was governor. He also writes to the Egyptian king in a 
humble way, as does another correspondent from Lachish, 
called Ybanieh. Inter alia he says that he had listened to the 
words of Maya, the king’s commissioner. It is curious and 
nteresting to find the Egyptian king in many of these letters 
apostrophized in such a phrase as this: ‘To the king my lord, 
my Gods the Sun-god,’ &c. The use of the plural in the word 
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‘Gods, as Professor Sayce says, is not of Egyptian but of 
Canaanitish origin, and explains how the Hebrews spoke of 
their God not as El, but Elohim (i.e. Gods), From Ajalon 
there are two letters written by a governor who was a woman. 
Her name is read as Belet Nesi by Halévy, who says that it is 
a Babylonian name, meaning Lady of the Lions, and he 
suggests that she was the wife of the chief of Jerusalem. 
Sayce reads the name doubtfully as Uras-mu. She says that 
rebellion had broken out in the place, and begs the king to take 
steps to stop it. The Khabiri had sent their troops to the city 
of Ajalon and to the town of Zarkha (the Zoreah or Zorah of 
Joshua xv. 33 and Judges xiii. 25), and the two sons of Malchiel 
had destroyed Arad-hiba(?). In another letter she bids the king 
recapture the town of Zabuba. The mention of this town 
suggests to M. Halévy that the Baal Zebub, translated God of 
Flies in 2 Kings i. 2, may really have been the god of the 
town of Zabub. Another town in this district is referred to in 
other letters as subject to Pu-Adda. This was Urza, now 
Khurbet Yerzeh, 11 miles S.S.W. of Mujedda. 

To return to Jerusalem and its ruler. Things evidently went 
very wrong with him; for after mentioning that several women 
and slaves had been sent to him as a present, that Suta, the royal 
commissioner, had visited him, and that he had sent a number of 
male and female slaves to him as a present, he points out how the 
enemy were attacking his borders as far as the mountains of Seir 
(afterwards the frontier between Judah and Dan, Joshua xv. 
10) and the city of Gimti-Kirmil (Gath-Carmel, situated in 
Judah, south of Hebron, Josh. xv. 55, 1 Sam. xxv. 2, 5), and 
how all the various governors had been displaced. Turbazu 
from the city of Zilu (the Zelah of Josh. xviii. 28, 2 Sam, xxi. 
14) had fallen; Zimrida of Lachish had been killed ; Yaptikh 
Addu, corresponding to the Hebrew Jephthah-Hadad, had also 
been slain at Zilu; and unless help was forthcoming very 
quickly, all, he said, would be lost. We read in another letter 
that Abdi Khiba eventually fell into the hands of Labai.* 

While Jerusalem and Southern Palestine were thus distracted 
by the — of the various governors and by the aggressions 
of the Khabiri, showing how comparatively easy it may have 
been for the Hebrews a few generations later to overwhelm 
and occupy it, the towns of Central Palestine were similarly 
troubled by the so-called Khabbati or Plunderers, the Suti 
of the Assyrians, who, says Mr. Sayce, can be no others than 
the Bedouin who still infest the plain of Sharon, and also 
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by the strife of one chief against another. From a letter 
of Mut Adda, written to the Egyptian commissioner, we 
learn that the enemy had captured the city of Bikhishi and 
occupied it for two months, Among the cities which had 
rebelled were Udumu (i.e, Edom), Aduri (i.e. Addar: see 
Josh. xv. 3), Araru, Mishtu, Magdalim (i.e. the Edomite city 
whose chief is named Duke Magdiel in Gen. xxxvi. 43; it 
was called Makahl by the Egyptians), Khinianabi, Sarkishabtat, 
Khawini, and Abishima. The loss of the city of Ashtarti (i.e. 
Ashteroth-Karnaim, now Tell Ashtarah, east of the Jordan) is 
referred enigmatically to the god Merodach. A considerable 
cause of trouble in Central Palestine at this time was Labai or 
Labapi. Mr, Sayce argues that Labai had his seat of govern- 
ment in Mount Ephriam, whence he intrigued against Megiddo 
in the north, and Gezer and Jerusalem in the south. In one 
of the letters he seems to be referred to as the governor of 
Sunama (Shunem), of Burqa (the Bene-berak of Josh. xix. 45), 
and of Kharabu. 

Akkho is one of the oldest towns in the world with a con- 
tinuous history, and is still known as Acre. It occurs in the 
correspondence as Akkho, as it does in Judges i. 31, and was 
governed by Zitadna, and he speaks of it as being as faithful as 
Magdali in Egypt (i.e. Migdol, referred to in Exodus xiv. 2, 
Numbers xxxiii. 7, Jeremiah xliv. 1, &c.). In one of his letters 
he tells us that Namya-itsa, with Suta or Seti, the Egyptian 
commissioner, was then at Akkho, and he refers enigmatically 
to some lady who was then at Megiddo, who had made Zirdam- 
yasda (?) over to Namya-itsa, a gift of which Suta did not 
approve. Zitadna says that it had revolted. It is possible 
that this Zitadna was the same person as Zidatan, who in a 
letter addresses the Egyptian king as his father. This letter is 
fragmentary, but it ends in a filial way by saying that he was 
very short of money, and asks that some may be sent to him, 
and that he in return was ready to send the king anything he 
wished. 

Sum Adda, the son of Balimi or Balaam, also mentioned: by 
the Babylonian king as ill-treating his messengers, is referred 
to in several letters. He styles himself governor of Samhuna, 
which Halévy identifies with the Septuagint reading of the 

lace-name mentioned in Joshua xix. 15, as Sumodn or 

umonias, and which the Masoretic text reads Shimron. It 
was a town of Zabulon. In one letter he says that he cannot 
supply the corn asked for by the king, as the men who had 
thrashed it had driven away the overseers. In other letters we 
have references to Abdu-kar-shi, the governor of Khasur or 
Vol. 176.—No. 352. 2B Hazor, 
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Hazor, another famous Biblical town (see Joshua xi. 1, Judges 
iv. 2). He is said, in a letter from Abi Milki (i.e. Abimelech, 
the Governor of Tyre), to have abandoned his town and joined 
the rebels. Abi Milki begs the king to make him governor of 
Usu, so that he may be supplied with water, wood, and straw. 

In the north of Palestine a similar feud to those described 
elsewhere, but on a larger scale, was going on between Rib Adda 
(whose name is compounded with that of the god Hadad), the 
governor of Gebal, or Byblos, and other maritime districts, and 
a number of rival governors who controlled the Amorite country. 
Among these, Abd Ashirta (i.e. the servant of the god Ashera) 
was a leader. As Zimmern says, the name is Hebrew. 

In one of the letters of Rib Adda, he says that Abd Ashirta 
had waged war against Egypt in the days of the king’s father, 
but had not been able to capture the loyal city of Gebal. 
This, no doubt, refers to the days of Amenophis III, and 

ints to the troubles with the Canaanites referred to in the 
etter of Burraburiyash, already cited, when they seem to have 
invited all the neighbouring powers to come and help them 
against the Egyptians, 

In Rib Adda’s letters to the Egyptian court his enemies are 
frequently referred to as the sons of Abd Ashirta. Their 
names are given elsewhere as Aziru, the Biblical Ezer, and 
Pumabula (7.¢e. the foot of Baal); and the majority of the many 
letters written by Rib Adda refer to them. Aziru, whom the 
latter specially calls his enemy, was the chief of them, and 
he appears to have been the governor of Amurri, or the 
Amorite country—that is, of the mountains on the northern 
frontier—with his capital at Tunip. He had a bitter feud with 
Rib Adda, whom he eventually ousted from the various cities 
over which he had authority, except perhaps Gebal itself. 

It would take too much space to give an analysis of the cor- 
respondence referring to this period, though it by no means 
exhausts the dramatic story that was being enacted at the 
time on the northern borders of the Egyptian territory. Among 
the peoples who bordered upon Syria on the north, the most 
powerful ae and also in some respects the most famous, 
were the Hittites, who have attracted a good deal of attention 
in recent years. The correspondence from Tell el-Amarna 
brings before us some of the earliest information we have about 
them, and they seem at this time to have begun that career of 
aggressive conquest which made them a very powerful element 
in the politics of Western Asia. We have seen how the King 
of Mitanni claims to have defeated and killed their king. 
They were more successful in another direction, where they had 

been 
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been invited by the discontented governors and princes of 
Northern Syria to invade the country. Some details of the 
Hittite aggression are given in letters from Akizzi, who was 
the governor of the city of Katna. In this we are told the King 
of the Hittites had wasted the cities under the protection of 
Egypt with fire and sword, and had seized the gods of Egypt 
and made prisoners of his men. In another sentence Akizzi 
expressly says that the King of the Hittites had carried off the 
image of the sun-god from Katna, and, as an incentive to 
Amenophis to go to his help, he reminds him that Shamash, the 
sun-god of his own fathers, became also the god of the ancestors 
of Amenophis, who called themselves after his name, referring 
no doubt to the appellation of ‘son of the sun’ which was used 
by most of the Egyptian kings, and he goes on to say that if 
Amenophis would go to his help the name of the sun-god 
might again be associated with his. In another letter from the 
same personage reference is made to certain disputes between 
himself and the Hittites. In this letter it is said that Tiuwatti, 
governor of the city of Lapana, and Arzawya, governor of the 
city of Rukhizi, had entered into a league with Itagama, and had 
wasted the countries of the king with fire. These names have 
a curious look. They are certainly not Semitic, and they may 
possibly be either Amorite or Hittite. We are further told that 
the two chiefs above named were living in the country of Ubi (that 
is, ‘Hobah, which is on the left hand of Damascus,’ referred to 
in Genesis xiv. 15), which belonged to the King of Egypt, and 
were in alliance with Dasha, who lived in the land of Am 
(? the Ummah of Joshua xix. 30 and the modern ‘Imm), and 
were sending daily to Itagama and advising him to go and 
seize the country of Ubi. We are further told that the people 
of Damascus and of Katna were greatly distressed at what was 
happening, and they implored the Egyptian king to send them 
help. Lastly, we read that the kings of Nukhashshi, Ni, Zinzar, 
and Kinanat (i.e. Canaan) were all friendly to the Egyptians, 
and that it would be well for Amenophis to ally himself with 
them, and to send some troops to their aid. 

This help either did not arrive or was of no avail, for 
we read elsewhere how the Hittites had overwhelmed the 
kingdoms of Nukhashshi and Ni, and how they had captured 
the Lupaku, or Egyptian commissary, and had taken the 
cities of the land of Am from Bin Adda or Ben Hadad. They 
presently threatened Tunip, and we have a curious letter 
written by the people of Tunip asking for help, in which 
they say that the gods worshipped at Tunip were the same 
as those of Egypt, and the form of worship was the same, 
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referring, no doubt, to the planting of the Egyptian religion 
there by Thothmes III., and they implore the king to send them 
help. In some letters written by Aziru to his brother Hai, 
which are unfortunately much broken, he seems to speak of the 
King of the Hittites, who was at that time in the country of 
Nukhashshi, and threatening Tunip. In another letter he 
seems to say that the Hittite. messengers had arrived and sum- 
moned Tunip. Tunip, as we know, afterwards fell into the 
hands of the Hittites, where they were in the reign of 
Rameses II., and it would seem that it was soon after this 
time that they became masters of the country of the Upper 
Orontes, with their southern seat of power at Kadesh. 

The Itagama of the above notice is also named in a letter of 
Abimelech, the governor of Tyre, who in answer to the king’s 
request for news writes: ‘The king of the land of Danuna is 
dead, and his brother has become king in his stead, and there 
is peace in his land. One-half of the city of Ugarit* has 
been burnt with fire and is destroyed. The soldiers of the land 
of Khatti (i.e. the Hittites) are no longer here. Itagamapairi, 
governor of the city of Kedshi (Kadesh), and Aziru, have 
rebelled and are fighting against Namyawiza.’ The Namyawiza 
here named was the governor of a city whose name is doubtfully 


read as Kumiti, He writes to say that the rebels had captured 
his city, and he feels as if he were dead and had no followers. 
Biridashwi had also created rebellion in the city of Inuamma 
(referred to in the Egyptian texts as a city of bits > Re- 


tennu), which had closed its gates against him. e had 
also captured the city of Ashtarte. The governor of Buzruna 
(i.e. the modern Bosrah) and the governor of Khalunni (? accord- 
ing to Sayce the modern Nahr ‘Allan) had also made a league 
with Biridashwi, and determined to slay Namyawiza, who took 
refuge at Damascus. There he was attacked by Arzawaya, who 
apparently mistook him for a rebel. Arzawaya then went to 
Gizza, where he made prisoners of the followers of Aziru, and 
having captured the city of Shaddu handed it over to the rebels 
instead of to the King of Egypt. Itagama had also ravaged 
the country of Gizzi, and Arzawaya, in league with Biridashwi, 
had wasted the country of Abitu. These local names, which 
we cannot identify, were apparently situated in Coele-Syria, and 
point to the disturbed condition of that district. The personal 
names have a curious look, and are apparently Amorite or Hittite. 
In view of this letter it is certainly curious to find Itagama 
writing to the King of Egypt, whom he addresses as his Lord, 





* The Akarith of the Egyptian texts, probably situated near the Euphrates. 
and 
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and before whom he prostrates himself seven times seven 
times, complaining that Namyawiza had slandered him to the 
king in saying that he had laid waste the country of Gitshi 
(i.e. the Gizzi of the letter above quoted, and probably Kadesh), 
and had killed the Lupaku or commissary, and he begs the king 
and his men to listen to the words he had sent by Bikhuri. He 
in turn charges Namyawiza with having ruined the whole country 
and given over the various cities to the robbers. As to himself, 
he with his troops and his chariots and his people were at the 
king’s service, and he would recover these towns for him. This 
letter from the governor of Kadesh proves how very largely the 
struggles in Palestine were faction-fights rather than directed 
against Egypt. 

Although we have no reason to think from these letters that 
the Egyptians lost their hold on Syria during the reign of 
Khuen Aten, and the whole country, at least as far north as 
Kadesh, remained faithful to the Great King, it would appear 
that the Hittites did at this time secure the Egyptian pos- 
sessions in Naharina, such as the principalities of Nukhasse 
and Ni, and it may be also that they overwhelmed the kingdom 
of Mitanni, which seems to disappear from history at this time ; 
and it is probable that these campaigns were followed up in 
the weak reigns succeeding Khuen Aten, and that it was then 
the Hittites conquered the valley of the Upper Orontes and 
made Kadesh their southern capital. Even then the Hittite 
influence seems to have been largely limited on the south by 
the country about Kadesh. A tomb at Thebes dating from the 
reign of Tutankhamen, the successor of Khuen Aten, represents 
the Rutennu as bringing tribute of silver and gold vases, lapis- 
lazuli, turquoise and the other precious stones of the country, 
together with chariots and horses. And when Rameses II. 
marched against the Hittites, he marched through his own 
country and met with no signs of opposition until he reached 
the valley of the Orontes. 

It is a curious fact that we should meet with no reference to 
the Philistines in these letters. This confirms the opinions of 
those who look upon the Philistines as having first settled in 
Palestine during the domination of the next Egyptian dynasty. 
It will also be a disappointment to many people to find no 
undisputed mention of the Hebrews in the letters. We say 
undisputed, because there seem to be many reasons in favour of 
the views of those scholars who have identified the Hebrews 
with the Khabiri of Hebron, so frequently mentioned in these 
notices and elsewhere. It is true that this identification would 
disturb some old-fashioned opinions about the Days of Bondage 

and 
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and the Exodus; but these opinions have been necessarily 
modified of late years in view of the impossibility of making 
them agree with what we know of Egyptian history. At 
present we are content to have analysed the very interesting 
documents which have been so recently published, and which 
throw so much new light on the history of the fifteenth century 
B.o. We may perhaps be permitted to treat the problem just 
referred to and some others cognate with it on another occasion. 


In discussing the priceless treasures, archeological and 
historical, of Egypt, we avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
point out—not for the first time—how ill-housed is the collec- 
tion which contains the most ancient and the most valuable 
relics of the world’s history. 

The Ghizeh Museum is positively unfit as a building for the 
purpose it now serves, and wholly unworthy of its contents; 
moreover, it is in a particularly inconvenient situation, separated 
from Cairo by the Nile, and inaccessible at certain hours in the 
middle of the day when the swing bridge across the river is open. 

A Commission was recently appointed to examine the building, 
and its report, as stated by the ‘Times’ correspondent on 
March 26th last, ‘shows that the condition is even more 
dangerous than it was known to be. With the masses of timber 
in the masonry of the walls, the numerous flimsy partitions 
and wooden floorings, and the spacious exterior verandahs, a 
fire would effect the complete destruction of the building in 
a few hours. The Government has rejected a proposal for 
removing the museum into a building to be constructed for the 
purpose on a more accessible site on the score of expense, 
estimated at 130,000/, and prefers to face a probable expendi- 
ture of 90,000/. for alterations to render the present building 
fireproof, although the result is not expected to be satisfactory. 
The Caisse de la Dette is disposed to pay the cost from its 
reserve fund. 

‘ This invaluable collection, representing the art and history 
of ancient Egypt, which has been gathered with enormous pains, 
is increasing yearly, and its disposal interests the entire scientific 
world, The Egyptian Ministry, however, with all good inten- 
tions, does not appreciate its value and importance; and the 
Premier, who is all powerful, considers it mere waste to spend 
money on such objects whilst it is needed for the reduction of 
taxation, instruction, &c.’ 

May we not hope that the scientific world will insist upon 
the collection in question being adequately and securely housed, 
before a catastrophe takes place? 
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. Atti del Comitato pel Monumento a Fra Paolo Sarpi in Venezia. 
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HE historian of the Council of Trent speaks of his work in 
the following terms :— 


‘I take it for granted that my work will not have a great number 
of readers, and will be soon forgotten, not so much on account of the 
faults to be found in it, as from the nature of the matter, and I judge 
them by what has happened to many similar works. But without 
troubling myself to think whether this history will endure for ever 
or for long, it is enough for me that it should for the present be 
serviceable to those for whom I write it. If there be anyone who can 
turn it to his profit, for him let it be written. Posterity will judge 
of it according to the conjunctures of times and affairs.’ * 


The world has grown nearly four centuries older since these 
words were written, and the Father’s prophecy is to some extent 
fulfilled. The subject of his History is antiquated, and the 
method too elaborate and detailed for the short-winded readers 
of to-day. But the figure of the author is one which must 
always be interesting, both from his personal character, and 
from the position which he occupies in the contest between 
ecclesiastical and civil power, which under different forms and 
names never grows old in the history of the world. If Father 
Paul had never written the history of the Council, he would still 
be one of the most remarkable figures of the seventeenth century. 
His fame as a historian is posthumous, and the authorship of 
the History was never acknowledged by him. 

The name of Father Paul, never quite forgotten, has been 
revived and presented to modern readers by Mr. Symonds, to 


* ‘History of the Council of Trent,’ Book iii, 1. 
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whose admirable portrait, given in his book on the ‘Italian 
Renaissance,’ we refer our readers.* Born in 1552, Pietro 
Sarpi was a Venetian by birth and education, by origin 
belonging to the middle class, and connected by family ties 
with the Church. His father, Pietro Sarpi, had been a trader 
and a soldier; his mother, Isabella Morelli, was a woman 
of gentle character and deep devotion. He was christened 
after his father; the name by which he is known to fame 
was that which he took on assuming the habit of a monk. 
He owed his education to his uncle Ambrosio Morelli, a 
priest, and to a Servite friar, Giovanni Maria Cappella, by 
whom he was introduced as a child into the convent in which 
he spent the rest of his life; that of the Servites, or Servi di 
Maria, a Florentine order founded in the thirteenth century 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin, which had a house and a 
church in Venice, and enjoyed a good reputation for learning 
and piety. Young Pietro Sarpi was from the first a student 
and a thinker. He did not care for games, was much alone, 
and gave little promise of the courage, energy, and strength 
of will for which he was afterwards remarkable. He was 
so retired and modest that his companions called him ‘la 
Sposa’; and at the same time so commanded their respect 
that no unseemly language was ever heard in his presence. 
Tales of youthful prodigies are tedious. The young student 
was not only a devourer of books, but showed a universal 
capacity, surpassing all his teachers in mathematics, in ex- 
perimental science, in language, logic, metaphysics, law, 
divinity. His intellectual power chiefly displayed itself in 
ease and certainty of apprehension and infallible retentiveness 
of memory. He saw into intricate problems at once, and never 
forgot what he had once comprehended. His studies were so 
comprehensive that one branch helped another; and as he was 
never superficial, so he was never narrow. The slightest 
acquaintance with his works will convince the reader of his 
power to concentrate on one subject the experience gained in 
others. The exactitude gained in scientific experiment is not 
laid aside when he approaches a historical theme; and the 
wide range of his historical knowledge is felt in the breadth of 
the grounds upon which he argues, 

As a boy and a youth he made such astonishing progress in 
learning that at the age of eighteen he was appointed professor 
of half-a-dozen sciences at Mantua ; and at twenty-six he became 
Prior of the Servite convent at Venice, and not long after 





* See also ‘ Quarterly Review,’ No. 330, pp. 284-287. : 
Provincial 
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Provincial of the Order. Even in these early years he was 
looked upon with suspicion by the Jesuit faction: ‘ pratica con 
eretici’ was the report made to the Pope when his name was 
recommended for a small Bishopric in partibus ; and on another 
occasion it was remembered that no promotion could be given 
to an ecclesiastic who had not found the doctrine of the Trinity 
in the first chapter of Genesis. He gained credit as a jurist 
for his conduct as Provincial of the Servites in the Venetian 
State, and this probably brought him into notice with the 
Venetian Government as a man likely to be useful in practical 
matters. His reputation as a man of science, a divine, and a 
historian was at its height when, at the age of fifty-four, he was 
summoned to the councils of the State as ‘ Theologian to the 
Republic.’ He was known not only in Italy, but throughout 
Europe as one of the first scholars of the age, and corresponded 
on equal terms with the leaders of thought in every branch of 
science and letters. 

The intermediate years were spent in continual study. He made 
himself acquainted with several Oriental languages. He got at 
his fingers’ ends all Church history and much of universal history. 
He studied ancient authors, especially the historians, and among 
them in particular Thucydides, Tacitus, and Xenophon. He 
made himself a master of canon law, and by degrees of the 
use and custom of Venetian law. In a four years’ sojourn at 
Rome he became acquainted with many of the statesmen and 
churchmen of Europe, and laid the foundation of that immense 
knowledge of the history of recent times in which none but 
De Thou came nearhim. He conversed there with Bobadilla, the 
last survivor of the companions of St, Ignatius, and learnt from 
him what must have gratified him vastly, that the Compdny of 
Jesus had already gone far beyond and beside the intentions of 
its founder. He was a friend of Contarini, Borromeo, Bellar- 
mine, and Castagna, afterwards Pope Urban VII.; whom he 
never visited but the good Cardinal’s face showed how greatly 
he loved his visits; and he never found them too frequent. 

But his favourite study was that of physical science. In his 
own cell he carried out an infinite variety of experiments in 
optics, anatomy, hydraulics, astronomy, medicine, chemistry, 
botany, mineralogy. He studied the transmutation of metals, 
and on being told that the grand secret of making gold was at 
length discovered, said, ‘Then let us take the opinion of the 
Turkish envoy.’ The story goes on to say that the sceptical 
Turk replied, ‘ In that case the Grand Signior will come on his 
knees to beg the patronage of the Venetian State.’ In the house 
of Morini and other nobles, and in the Academies which then 

flourished 
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flourished at Venice and Padua, he met the best spirits of the 
day,—Porta, Fabricius, Galileo; all of whom confessed obliga- 
tions to him in the course of their discoveries. 

It is difficult, without special knowledge of the subject, to 
determine Sarpi’s position as a natural philosopher. There is 
no doubt that he was highly esteemed by his contemporaries, and 
that he was consulted and looked upon as an authority by the 
first men of his time. It was still possible in the age of Bacon 
and Galileo to know everything ; and we cannot always ascer- 
tain exactly how much of the increase of science is due to this 
or that discoverer. Few men have had so much attributed to 
them as Father Paul. He has been accredited with discoveries 
concerning the valves of the veins and the circulation of the 
blood which anticipated those of Cesalpini and Harvey. 
Fabricius of Acquapendente (says Dr. Johnson) acknowledges 
that Father Paul taught him much about vision. He is allowed 
on all hands to have observed the contractility of the iris. In 
terrestrial magnetism Gilbert confessed obligations tohim ; and 
it is clear from his letters * that he had made extensive and in- 
dependent experiments in this branch of science. Giambattista 
della Porta states that he learned much from Father Paul. He 
studied botany, mineralogy, chemistry, medicine ; it is possible 
that he foresaw the invention, it is certain that he understood 
and appreciated the importance, of the telescope and the ther- 
mometer, He was a practised astronomer, and stated from obser- 
vation the nature of the spots on the moon’s surface. He wrote 
treatises on the tides and the motion of water, on the barometer, 
on projectiles, on the war engines of the ancients, demonstrating 
before Buffon the probability of the story of Archimedes’ 
burning glasses : and we may receive these accounts with respect, 
when we remember that he would accept no conclusions in 
natural philosophy which he had not himself verified by expe- 
riment. In mathematics he had few equals. No special dis- 
coveries in this branch of science are set down to him; but it 
is said that he read mathematics every day of his life, that he 
criticised, completed, and corrected as a master, and im- 
proved Vieta’s Treatise on Algebra,f that his experiments in all 
branches of the subject were infinite, that every part of his 
studies was reduced to writing, that he would spend a day and a 
night in solving a difficulty, and, once completed, would put it 
aside, saying, ‘l’ho pur vinta; ora non voglio pensarci piu.’ 
His genius in mechanics was such that he would immediately 





* Letter XXIIL, 3rd February, 1610. 
+ Bianchi Giovini, i. 78. 
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divine the use and understand the imperfections of any instru- 
ment brought to him. He used experiment in everything, never 
contented with a result till he had interrogated Nature upon it ; 
nor with any result which was not his own. It is no discredit 
to his humanity, considering the times in which he lived, that 
he saw no objection to experiments made upon living animals ; ; 
it is rather to his credit that in his later years he expressed 
some compunction on this score.* 

It would be satisfactory if the result of Father Paul’s experi- 
ments had been preserved. Much of what he wrote perished 
by fire, much remains in manuscript and will never be printed. 
What, therefore, was his contribution to the sum of human 
knowledge must remain doubtful. It was probably more than 
will be put down to him; both because of the loss of his 
works and notes, and because he never kept his knowledge 
to himself, but let it bear fruit in the minds of the friends with 
whom he conversed at Padua and Venice. 

It was characteristic of Father Paul, as it has been of a very 
few great men, that he gave freely all the knowledge he had, 
that he published nothing, and that he never desired his name to 
be connected with the inventions or discoveries which he made. 
Hence it is that much of his fame passed to his contemporaries, 
whom he never would regard as rivals; and that while he is 
obscurely credited with some of the greatest discoveries of the 
time, none can be conspicuously assigned tohim. He had none 
of the jealousy which made Henri Estienne close the doors of 
his library to Casaubon. What Fra Paolo knew was his own 
et amicorum. ‘Like God and Nature,’ he would say, ‘let us 
give, not lend.’ We must be content after all to know that, as 
his friend Bedell said of him, ‘ he was holden for a miracle in 
all manner of knowledge, divine and human ;’ yet not a monster 
of memory, for all with him was orderly. 

We must remember also, that for fifteen years of his life he was, 
as Galileo complained, ‘always at the Doge’s palace,’ serving 
tables. To the very last day of his life he was considered and 
used by the Venetian magnificos as a useful instrument; for 
however they might acknowledge their obligation to him, they 
never forgot that he was but a poor friar, with no pretension to 
the Libro d’oro. Yet the friar never grudged the hours spent in 
the service of the State. One would suppose, from reading his 
letters, that the Cleves-Juliers dispute interested him as warmly 
as the invention of the telescope. He threw himself with ardour 
into the pas of the State, animated by a sated intellec- 


* ©Pareva sentirne certa displicenza compassionevole,’ (‘ Vita di Fra P.’) 
tual 
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tual repugnance to the methods of the Roman Curia, there only 
a partisan where the honour of Venice was concerned, 

Space fails us to do more than catalogue the various inter- 
ests and attainments of this wonderful man. He is said to 
have been well read in Hebrew and Chaldee, and to have 
been familiar with rabbinical studies, as his table-talk showed. 
We may smile at the idea of his having been appointed at 
the age of eighteen Professor of ‘ positive theology, casuistry, 
and canon law’ in the University of Mantua, and remember 
that disputations de omni scibili were not then obsolete: but 
his knowledge of law is confirmed by the fact that none of 
his decisions as Provincial of his Order were ever reversed 
at Rome, for ‘the judgments of your Provincial,’ said Cardinal 
Santa Severina, ‘do not admit of reply.’ * 


‘His narrow world,’ says his friend and biographer, Fra Fulgenzio, 
‘ was confined to his poor cell, and that little path betwixt the Rialto 
and St. Mark . . . . spending the rest of his time in the exercises of 
his soul, in his never interrupted studies, and in the service of the 
public, or of his private neighbours, it being come to that pass that 
in all sorts of business they came to him for advice, and he gave 
answer to all with such meekness and profundity, as if he had been 
every man’s advocate. ... Never was anything proposed to him 
whereto he did not as readily and solidly give an answer as if it had 
been in his only profession, and yet he gave no resolution nor answer 
so suddenly that it seemed not to be most studiously considered of, 
and such an one as it was impossible to be bettered ; and in sixteen 
years there seldom happened any matter of consequence wherein he 
was not consulted . . . in testaments, in matrimonies, in feoffments, 
in hereditaments, and even in points of honour.’ 


In another field of thought his ‘ Arte di ben pensare,’ now lost, 
is said to have been founded on the principle that ‘ sense never 
deceives,’ and to have anticipated something of Locke’s doctrine 
of the association of ideas. 

There are limits to the capacity of even a Father Paul: 
and it is with something of relief that we read that he cared 
little for art and nothing for poetry, with the exception of 
Homer, whom he valued for his pictures of ancient manners. 
Nor does he appear to have had much knowledge of Italian 
belles lettres. But, on the other hand, he studied, and we may 
believe formed himself as a historian upon, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Livy, and the other masters of antiquity. He knew the 
medieval chroniclers as well as the Ttalian historians, and 
compared his own style with that of the latter; it was 
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more robust, he said, and all his own: Italian and even 
vernacular. As for his Latin, ‘I write,’ he says, ‘what comes 
uppermost ; and often break Priscian’s head with my _ pen.’ * 
It is, however, if less elegant than that of Casaubon, a good 
everyday Latin, as free from solecism as from pedantry. 

Some men are best seen in their letters, and this is trve 
of Sarpi. As we read his letters, which are numerous, though 
others, we believe, remain unpublished, we are impressed no 
less by the comprehensive interest and industry which made 
him eager to know everything that was going on in the 
world, than by the moderation with which he writes. He 
reads all the new books, and desires to have more sent him; 
he condoles with Casaubon on his having to answer Baronius, 
but congratulates the latter on having met such an antagonist. 
‘Magni /Enee dextra cadet.’ He criticises the genuineness 
of the canons of the Council of Sardica. He is storing up ma- 
terials for the ‘History of the Council of Trent.’ He relishes 
Amyot’s Plutarch, and praises Casaubon’s Latin version of 
Polybius as more elegant and clear than the original (he might 
have used stronger terms), He pronounces on the merits of 
Gilbert and Vieta, ‘the only two original writers’ of the age, 
each in his own line; appraises the inventions of Galileo (who 
is said to have called him padre e maestro) ; touches with the 
hand of one who was a master in all, such different subjects as 
the Copernican theory, terrestrial magnetism, selenography, 
feudal custom, constitutional history, art, ecclesiastical and civil 
law, Oriental studies, metaphysics. 

With all this there is no sign of vanity. Great knowledge of 
one subject may puff up; but knowledge so wide and deep as 
that of Sarpi keeps company with humility. ‘He was a man,’ 
says Bishop Sanderson, who knew and loved him, ‘of an in- 
vincible bashfulness.’ He is absolutely free from jealousy, as 
he is without prejudice. He can even, on occasion, speak 
well of Popes and Cardinals. His favourite correspondents 
were Huguenots and Dutch Protestants; but it is clear that 
his friendships rested rather on intellectual than religious 
agreement. Himself a sincere Catholic, whatever his enemies 
might say, he could tolerate all opinions. We have spoken of 
his moderation. His intellectual habit of mind is well 
shown in a letter dealing with the subject of history, in which 
he writes that a historian must know not only the chronology of 
events, but also contemporary facts and persons; letters give 
the best evidence; writers are prejudiced. The English histo- 
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rians, Matthew Paris, Hoveden, Walsingham, are among the 
fairest: above all the historian must maintain ‘una perfetta 
neutralita.’ His philosophy of life, and that temper of en- 
durance and serenity, that ‘sweetness and maturity of affec- 
tions and spirit, ascribed to him by his friend Diodati, which 
endeared him to all his friends, is illustrated by a letter to 
Casaubon, in which he tenderly rebukes his friend’s impa- 
tience of the evils of the world. You want, he says, a Church 
free from all spot and blemish—look up to Heaven, for you will 
find it nowhere else: the best here is that which has least cor- 
ruption; for where men live, there it is easier to find matter of 
blame than of praise. You cannot find perfection: ‘ pit su 
sta monna Luna,’ as the Italian proverb says ; and if we will be 
over-careful, we may, like Martha, neglect the unum neces- 
sarium. Elsewhere he writes: ‘It is a great virtue to be able to 
act one’s own part in the comedy of the world and leave others 
to play theirs.’ We must make one exception to this neutrality 
and moderation. In his opposition to the Jesuits, Fra Paolo was 
passionate ; and the moral side of this intellectual sin redeems 
him from the charge of coldness. The ‘diacatholicon’ or 
Spanish-Jesuit policy is to him the root of all evil. ‘ Well said 
some one, a Jesuit is every man by turns—a chameleon rather 
than a man.’ He calls the Jesuits ‘plagues of the people, 
enemies to true religion, authors of scandal and bad morality.’ 
‘The Jesuits got Henry IV. assassinated on mere suspicion ; he 
was not acting against them: not that it needed Jesuits to 
inspire a maniac ; but the crime issued from the teaching which 
they invented.’ ‘The best testimonial to a man’s integrity is to 
be hated by the Jesuits,’ ‘They are labouring to get universal 
empire for themselves and the Pope.’ ‘Spaniard without Jesuit 
is like lettuce without oil.’ ‘The general and infallible rule is 
to take counsel with the Jesuits and resolve the contrary.’ 
These and similar sayings colour all his writings ; and who can 
doubt that he had good reason for hating the Jesuit faction, in 
combating which his whole life was spent? 

The principal monument of Father Paul’s fame is the ‘ History 
of the Council of Trent.’ Here we are met at once by the same 
obscurity. His biographer, Fra Fulgenzio Micanzio, cannot be 
sure that he wrote it. It was published without his knowledge or 
his revision under a false name and in a foreign country, and with 
a preface which in his opinion greatly impaired its value. It has 
always been supposed that his friend De Dominis, once Arch- 
bishop of Spalatro, and afterwards Dean of Windsor,—whose 
conversions and reconversions, flights, preferments, ambitions, 
and final extinction in the dungeons of St. Angelo have moved 
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to laughter and pity,—obtained a copy of the work from the 
Friar himself, or from one of his friends, possibly Bedell, 
brought it to England, and there published it under the name 
Pietro Soave Polano, an anagram of Paolo Sarpio Veneto. 
This was in 1619. The Latin version bears date 1620. The 
book immediately attracted notice, and the reputation of its 
author was so great that Cardinal Pallavicini was commissioned 
to write a history of the Council which should undo the ill 
effects of Sarpi’s work. Both have been examined by Ranke, 
whose conclusion is much the same as that of Hallam, that 
while the one is a work of genius and the other is not, both 
histories contain as fair a relation of events as can be expected 
from writers whose sympathies were so fully engaged on one or 
the other side of the contest. As for the other merits of the 
work, whatever can be said in praise of a history has been said 
of Father Paul’s ‘ History of the Council of Trent’ by masters 
of the trade. Gibbon, Hallam, Macaulay, Johnson, Burnet, 
Wotton, De Thou, Casaubon, and Ranke are among its pane- 
gyrists ; and all agree that it stands in the forefront of history. 
Pity that so few read it now! But we cannot read a history of 
the Council of Trent from beginning to end, even though we 
may know that the face of Europe was changed by that Council ; 
and Sarpi’s great work is likely to be as little re-edited as are 
the well-forgotten volumes of his antagonist Pallavicini. 

The History was translated into Latin from the Italian 
in 1620, and fifty years later into English by Sir Nathanael 
Brent. This translation is so imperfect and inaccurate that 
Dr. Johnson designed and began, but never completed, a new 
translation into English. The best is that in the French by 
Le Courayer, published in 1736, with valuable notes and an 
interesting dedication to Queen Caroline. 

It is impossible to crowd the substance of a folio into the 
corner of an article. Those who wish to study Father Paul’s 
History must be at the pains to turn over the pages of the 
folio. They will find much to read, and, if it is not irreverent 
to say so, more to skip. But for those readers who are con- 
tented with a cursory account of a notable work, we may say 
that there was never written a history the author of which kept 
himself more in the background than is the case here. His 
chief desire seems to be to put himself in the position of a 
contemporary ; to stand aside and hear the talk of the actors in 
the scenes. Even when we suspect him of stating his own 
views, they are introduced with the formula ‘It was said.’ In 
this he may be thought to have studied Tacitus, but the in- 
dignation of Tacitus is rarely suffered to appear; more often 
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it takes the form of irony, not always without malice: as, 
for instance, ‘Leo X. would have been a perfect Pope if he 
had added to such perfection some knowledge of religion and a 
little more inclination to piety.’ ‘The spirit which was wont 
to move the Legates to think as the Pope did, and the Bishops 
to believe as did the Legates, worked now as formerly.’ ‘ The 
way in which everything is obtained at Rome.’ ‘An usual and 
pious allurement of the Holy Roman Church, which, yielding 
to the infirmity of her children, makes them believe that they 
have performed their duty.’ What is this but Touchstone’s 

uarrelling ‘ by the print, by the book ’—‘ If you said so, then 
I said so ’—the history, in fact, of the Interdict? ‘ Popes have 
often given that which they could not take from the possessor,’ 
The Popes are represented throughout as pursuing a Machia- 
velian policy, catching at occasions of delay, appealing to the 
usage of the Papal Chancery, giving the snake’s bite and the 
antidote at once. 

But though the ‘weapon of grave and temperate irony’ is 
used, it is used sparingly ; the writer is, above all, inspired by 
the love of truth, and he willingly and consciously sacrifices 
grace of style and felicity of arrangement to the duty of show- 
ing himself a faithful chronicler and diarist of lengthy and 


tedious disputations. He had prepared himself for many years 

by study of books and documents, and by conversation with 

foreign ambassadors, with Olivo, Secretary to Cardinal Morone, 

one of the Papal Legates, the survivors of the Tridentine fathers, 

and voces with Cardinals Borromeo and Castagna, after- 
r 


wards Urban VII., whose death, which took place a few days 
after his election, he sincerely mourned, but said of him, ‘ Ideo 
raptus est a terra ne malitia mutaret intellectum ejus’ ;* so firm 
was his conviction that no one could become Pope and yet 
remain virtuous. He knew as well as Dante ‘come pesa il 
gran manto a chi dal fango il guarda.’ 

The result of his work is damaging rather to the intelligence 
than to the honesty of the Tridentine fathers. We become 
aware by degrees that an assembly of clergymen is not well 
suited to alter the affairs of the world. Charles V. is a more 
dignified and rational figure than Popes and Legates ; for ability 
and honesty need to be balanced by the wider judgment of men 
of the world; and a writer in whom the statesman is stronger 
than the theologian cannot but bring out the narrowness and 
bigotry of men whose thought is tied by an unreasoning and 
timid allegiance to the dictates of a present deity. 
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Sarpi’s other historical and controversial works attract atten- 
tion less by grace of style or force of expression than by the 
easy erudition by which they are informed. Here is a man 
who knows his subjects and can illustrate them from a hundred 
sources. He is not dependent upon indexes and books of 
reference, but has his knowledge in his own hands. No one 
was ever a better judge of this quality than Gibbon, who calls 
the treatise ‘Delle materie beneficiare’ ‘this golden volume,’ 
and its author an ‘incomparable historian.’ His translation of 
Gerson’s Treatise on Excommunication called forth an answer 
by Bellarmine, to which he replied in an apology for Gerson : 
this in its turn was fiercely attacked, and led to his ‘Con- 
siderations on the Censures of Paul V.,’ which more than ever 
incensed the Pope against him. The ‘Particular Relation of 
the Matters which passed between the Venetian Republic and 
Paul V.,’ and other tracts, such as those on the History of the 
Uscochs and the Sovereignty of the Adriatic, were written to 
order and to serve some passing need of the State. 

We may be inclined to regret that such a man was taken 
from his study and set to grind in the prison-house of politics. 
But Sarpi did not complain. ‘ No religious man,’ he writes, 
‘ought to hold aloof from politics. * He loved to serve the 
State. He did a work for his country the result of which was 
permanent ; and his occupation as theologian brought him into 
connexion with great men, and procured him immunities and 
advantages which forwarded his studies, even though much time 
was taken from them to be spent in searching archives and 
finding precedents. And as a general rule it may be laid down 
that it is a help rather than a hindrance to a man of letters to 
have to do with business, and that the time is not all wasted 
which is given to humdrum details. Dealing with practical 
events as well as experimental philosophy, he had the best 
training for a historian ; and as part of his daily occupation was 
to search and arrange historical documents, he was always at 
work among the springs of history. He is said to have known 
and to have been able to lay his hand upon any document in 
the archives of Venice. Here he did a librarian’s work, sorting 
and cataloguing: nor need we be sceptical when we are told 
. that he remembered all he read, and kept all in order. He 

remembered page, date, and edition as well as the contents of a 


book ; and it is stated that he was completely abstracted when 
he read, grasping vigorously (the secret of memory) what he 
was to retain accurately. In this description, if we join to it a 
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desire to speak the truth (‘ Never, never do I speak untruth,’ he 
said, ‘but the truth not to everybody’), we may recognize the 
fully furnished historian, to whom it is no discredit to have a 
purpose and a cause to serve. 

e now return to the consideration of Father Paul in the 
principal action of his life, and to make some reflections on 
the character of the times in which he lived, and the aspect of 
the Church and State controversy in which he was an actor. 

The beginning of the seventeenth century was a time of 
doubt and anxiety, in which the opposing forces of the world 
had not found their resultant,—a time of gusty and variable 
storms, rather than of winds setting steadily in their own 
regions. The ideas of feudalism and nationality, and the new 
dynastic complications which arose out of the novel relations 
between them; the growth of science and the decay of the 
scholastic methods of reasoning ; the rise and growth of the 
Jesuits and their theology; the failure of the great design of 
Philip II., and at the same time the division and weakness 
of German Protestantism: all these causes, and, above all, 
the consolidation of the national idea represented in each 
nation by a strong monarchy, divided the world by different 
lines of cleavage from those of a century earlier. The question 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction took the place of disputes about 
dogma: who was to be obeyed, was now asked, not what was 
to be believed. If the Pope was to hold authority in Catholic 
States, it was because he had the civil power on his side, 
not because he could enforce a spiritual authority by spiritual 
censures. 

In Spain and Italy under Austrian and Spanish rulers 
Protestantism had been destroyed. There, at any rate, the 
plan of Philip II. had not failed. There was no question of 
Protestantism in any country ruled by the House of Hapsburg. 
The question rather was how to settle the limits of civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction; no new difficulty, but one which 
assumed new phases. 

The quarter of a century which comes between the check 
given to the Spanish power by the defeat of the Armada and 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War in 1618 is one in which 
Jesuits at one end and Calvinists at the other were dragging in 
contrary directions those Christian nations which without them 
might have sought and found some modus vivendi. It was not 
a time of zealots ; the temper of the age was secular and better 
expressed by Henry IV. and the scholars and philosophers who 
looked up to him as the patriot-monarch, than by the Caraffas, 
Guises, and Knoxes of the past generation. The Thirty bee 
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War itself was not a Crusade, nor was Gustavus Adolphus a 
Mahomet or a Godfrey. 

The contest declared itself in course of time to be one for 
the recognition of Calvinism as a licita religio within a certain 
geographical limit ; and ended in a struggle between France 
and Germany, the first act in the long tragedy of which a 
period was reached in 1871. During this quarter of a century 
two questions were started and partly solved—that of religious 
toleration and that of Church and State. 

To examine either of these questions in detail would be to 
recite the history of Western Europe during thirty years. 
Wherever the House of Hapsburg ruled Protestants were per- 
secuted. In France the Edict of Nantes took away from the 
Huguenots both the pain and the glory of martyrdom. In the 
British Islands dogma was so little regarded that strict Cal- 
vinism was the lawful religion North of the Tweed, and South 
of it something like a Latitudinarian Arminianism; tolera- 
tion of opinion being regulated entirely by conformity and 
according to the interests of discipline rather than doctrine. In 
Germany that kind of local orthodoxy which was expressed in 
the formula ‘cujus regio ejus religio’ seemed likely to point 
the way towards a gradual toleration in a nation in which the 
general division of Catholicism prevailing in the South and 
Protestantism in the North was traversed by a multitude of 
cross divisions, indicated by such terms as Reservatum Eccle- 
siasticum, Edict of Restitution, Protestant Administrators, and 
the like. 

In some places there were Catholic chapters and Protestant 
Bishops, or vice versi; in others Bishop and Chapter had 
turned Protestant in the dominion of a Catholic lay sovereign ; 
in some, absurdly enough, the election was alternately Catholic 
and Protestant. The secular jealousies as well as the religious 
disputes of Lutheran and Calvinist princes divided the Pro- 
testant body and encouraged the common enemy, strong in 
unity and tradition. Great benefices had been secularized ; 
others were looked upon as appanages. Then indeed, as in the 
beginning of the present century, the secularization of religious 
principalities was a frequent cause of discord, and caused a con- 
flict of interests which none but a Hildebrand or a Henry VIII. 
or Napoleon could have silenced. We in England were happily 
delivered by our secular-minded sovereigns of early date from 
the curse of Prince-Bishops and sovereign Abbots. 

No other institution had more to do with the origin of the 
Thirty Years’.War than this of the spiritual Princes; for the 
Rhine Electorates and the Sees of Bremen, Verden, Paderborn, 
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Magdeburg, and the like, were as Catholic fortresses in the midst 
of Protestant States, and the secularization of some of them did 
not destroy the claims which they represented. The feudal 
system with its infinite subdivisions of territory and sovereignty 
was nowhere so complete as in Germany ; nowhere else was 
the Church so strong and so well organized ; and when the 
sword was drawn to settle the quarrel, the princes were opposed 
alike to the vague desire of unity expressed by the Imperial 
House, and to the national and democratic aspirations of the 
Protestant laity. In the Evangelical Cantons of Switzerland a 
kind of theocracy was established which for a time was, if not 
a good, at any rate astrong government. But no country except 
England and Venice had arrived at that Erastian settlement 
which prevails in Christendom at the present moment, and which. 
in its extremest form has been sanctioned in the recognition of 
the French Republic by Leo XIII. No wonder then if the 
Protestant State of England (for in those days English divines 
and statesmen did not boggle at the word Protestant) and the 
Catholic State of Venice were induced to join hands in pro- 
claiming the two principles of tolerance of opinion and sub- 
ordination of the spiritual to the temporal power. 

That State held a peculiar position with regard to the 
Roman Church. While most of the nations of Europe had either 
revolted from the Roman obedience or declined into despotic 
government, under which the clergy were ruled by King or 
Pope, according to the character of the spiritual or temporal 
sovereign for the time being, the aristocracy of Venice had pre- 
served an even tradition of independence. That tradition made 
a clear distinction between temporal and spiritual matters, and 
claimed absolute control of the latter by the former authority, 
in spite of the Bull Unam Sanctam. The position of Venice 
resembled that of England under More and Gardiner, not that of 
Edward VI. and Somerset. Venice had practically solved the 
great problem of the Middle Ages, and had established not the 
‘ libera Chiesa in libero Stato,’ but a national Church subject, in 
temporalities to the Senate, in spiritualities to the Pope—a 
result the more remarkable, inasmuch as Venice was a neighbour 
of the Pope and affected by all the storms of Italian politics. 
There a priest was neither more nor less a citizen than a Jayman. 
If he committed a crime, he was judged and punished by lay 
authorities. There toleration was first practised, and the 
Inquisition was under strict secular control. The right of the 
Church and Pope to define dogma and inflict ecclesiastical 
censures was not questioned in the abstract, but narrowly 
limited in practice. The clergy were subject to the same 
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burdens as the laity, and held their benefices subject to the 
sanction of the State. It was always open to a Pope to cite 
ancient documents which asserted the right of the Roman See 
to interfere in secular affairs; but the custom of the Republic 
remained the same, to combine orthodox doctrine and the 
highest respect for the Holy See with complete independence 
of its authority in all matters which touched secular govern- 
ment—that is, in the last resort, in all matters whatever ; 
for as there is no human action which may not come under a 
penitential discipline for sin, so it is difficult for any man to 
trespass publicly against his neighbour without giving the civil 
wer a claim to protect him either in person or property. A 
divided allegiance must always give occasion for disputes ; but 
the principle was clear and had proved to be workable. The 
innovator in the celebrated quarrel of the Interdict was the Pope, 
not the Senate. Paul V. trusted too much to his learning, and 
believed that Roman precedents would prevail over the traditions 
and the interest of the Republic. He was a man of affairs as well 
asa man of learning ; but he made the mistake of thinking himself 
a statesman because he was a man of business and a lawyer, and 
miscalculated the passive strength of an institution like the 
* Venetian Senate, strong in delay, and impregnable in defence. 
The Church of Rome can always make a great show of 
learning. She can call up Baronius and Bellarmine, Eckius 
and Estius—‘fortemque Gyan fortemque Cloanthum’—whenever 
there is occasion for their services. For Fra Paolo there is a 
Pallavicini, for Pascal there is a Le Moine, for Déllinger 
a Hergenrither. But Casaubon is not the only instance in 
which learning as well as reason has been on the side of the 
disobedient. The learning of divines is not the same thing as 
the learning of scholars, Both sides are prejudiced: but the 
prejudice of one side is as much in favour of antiquity as that 
of the other in favour of novelty; and the former prejudice 
colours the very fountains of argument. It is confessed by 
themselves. Newman’s ‘cuique in sua arte credendum,’ the 
plea urged in the ‘Grammar of Assent’ for understanding 
theological language in the sense put upon it by theologians, 
is a confession of the charge brought against the dogmatic 
party, that they read primitive documents in the light of later 
controversy and give to language a sense which it will not 
bear. ‘Stand by us, and you will see as we do,’ they say. 
Every question is a struggle to maintain the truth, not to 
discover it ; and in such a contest there is no equality. They 
exaggerate the logical value of the method of agreement, 
marking the hits and not the misses, give to pious —_ a 
place 
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place by the side of evidential inference, reason from isolated 
passages of Scripture, support an unsound text by vicious 
reasoning, uphold antiquated systems of natural philosophy, of 
allegories, of infallibility, of inspiration, of Church authority 
and discipline. We need but point to one instance—the three 
texts commented on by Déllinger* : ‘Pasce oves meas,’ ‘tu es 
Petrus,’ ‘ confirma fratres tuos’—to see what deduction can be 
drawn from what premisses when the authority of the Church is 
involved. 

If * compelle intrare,’ an incidental expression in a parable, 
can become a command to the Chief Pastor of Christendom, 
whom to disobey is mortal sin, to bid the faithful burn at the 
stake those who do not agree with him in opinion; if the pro- 
juction of two swords at the Last Supper is a Divine injunction 
to Pius IX. and his successors to maintain or recover the 
temporal sovereignty of certain districts in Italy which never 
belonged to St. Peter; if ‘regnum meum non est hinc’ involves 
the right to universal dominion,—then anything may mean 
anything, and human language has no‘more reason in it than 
the chatter of magpies. 

We do not dispute that there is plenty of bad argument on 
the other side. Protestants use their Bibles with as little 
regard to good sense as Papists, mistaking fact for figure, 
and figure for fact. If the one party misinterprets the 
meaning of the Woman standing with the moon under her 
feet, the other is silly on the subject of Babylon and the 
Scarlet Woman. But the Protestant champion comes into 
the field less heavily laden with former decisions than his 
antagonist, and more able to change his attitude in the 
presence of new facts. We must not indeed be impatient with 
a writer who uses the style of his own time, especially a con- 
troversial writer whose object it is to get at his adversary by 
the rules of the game. If Salmasius is scurrilous, Milton can 
be scurrilous too; the combatants must use the language of 
the school and deviate at their peril into common sense. 

Fra Paolo had indeed no need to provide himself with 
‘these vile guns’ of inductive learning when his own quiver 
was so well supplied with sharp arrows. He had more scholastic 
and juristic learning than those who opposed him, and could 
beat them easily at their own weapons. But for serious political 
eonflict he used artillery, not catapults; appealing to precedent 
as well as principle, to what had been done as well as what 


had been preached. 
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It is difficult for a later age to take a true measure of the 
modes of reasoning accepted in ancient times. Properly 
speaking, the methods of reasoning are always the same. It 
must always have been evident that Macaulay’s ‘plain man’ 
reasoned about his minced pies, without knowing why, ac- 
cording to the strictest Baconian rules. The reasoning is the 
same, but the truth of the premisses is conceived differently. 
We see easily through the fallacies of a Platonic dialogue; but 
we also see that truth can be arrived at, though many of the 
bases of the argument are unsound. The grounds of rabbinical, 
scholastic, mystical or patristic, canonical reasoning are different. 
In all, authority is the foundation, and each authority comes 
in turn to be disputed and discredited. Nowadays nothing 
will stand but scientific premisses; but as Mr. Huxley tells us, 
belief in causation is an act of faith; and a time may come 
when it will be thought that there are regions of legitimate 
inquiry to which the scientific elenchus is inapplicable. 

When Fra Paolo says of the Tridentine fathers, that ‘ when 
they spake scholastically they kept to the matter at least,’ and 
goes on to explain that when they spoke as canonists they 
mistook the words ‘confiteor’ and ‘ confessio,’ which mean in 
Hebrew ‘ praise’ or ‘religious profession,’ and applied them to 
the sacrament of Confession, so that ‘from mingled sheaves. 
there came a mingled grist,’ he means that the Schoolmen. 
reasoned according to the Aristotelian Organon, whilst the 
compilers of the Corpus Juris Canonici reasoned upon the 
authority of the sources of Canon Law: not that either side, 
used their assumptions, if granted, unfairly. Usage overlaid 
upon usage had formed a crust of legal custom over the past, 
and tradition took the place of history and passed at length 
for dogma, 

Fra Paolo’s art of reasoning was different from these. He 
used the historical method as it is practised in our own 
time. He ascertained facts carefully, and disregarded authority ; 
and by doing so he arrived at conclusions which will stand 
inquiry, and deserved the praise of so conscientious a seeker of 
truth as Gibbon. 

To understand Sarpi’s position as a statesman and a con- 
troversialist we should turn to his treatise ‘ Delle materie 
beneficiare,’ in which he reviews the course of ecclesiastical 
history from the earliest times, departing from the scholastic 
method employed in the treatise on the Power of the Magistrate, 
and dealing with the question as one of precedents, not of 
deductive reasoning. 

Though the conclusions which he draws may be faulty, 
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judged by a later logic, the facts on which he bases them are 
enough to establish the point for which he is contending, the 
subordination in ancient days of the clergy to the State, and 
the character of all beneficiary endowments as payment for 
services rendered, not dues imposed of divine right. Tithes 
he pronounces to be Mosaical, and not binding upon Christians. 
The Pope himself is a trustee, not an owner. Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction is not founded in og me but grew up in the 
decay of the Empire of Charles the Great. 

The whole work is written in the style rather of a modern 
historian than of the medieval canonist. No first principles 
are asserted or denied. No heat of argument is felt ; the facts 
of the case are put down dispassionately, and the conclusion 
drawn fairly and clearly. It is the work of a philosopher 
and historian; and it is creditable to the State of Venice, 
which is not in most respects a model of republican liberty, 
that such a style of speech should spring up naturally under 
her government. For we are sensible in reading Fra Paolo 
that he is expressing not the views of a single recluse, but the 
temper of a nation, which had acted for centuries upon the 
principles set forth by Sarpi; principles, indeed, which are 
to be found in operation throughout the Middle Ages in all 
countries, and especially in England, where under different 
forms and in different degrees the State from age to age 
asserted its independence of or right of control over the Church. 

The two jurisdictions are logically incompatible: but it has 
sbeen found possible to reconcile them in practice; and the 
Church is skilled in arts of compromise. 

Never was compromise more desirable in the interests of the 
Church of Rome than in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Cardinal Newman has told us that Popes are not time- 
servers, and that their want of worldly wisdom has proved the 
best policy. Had he taken the instance of Paul V. instead of 
Pius VII., his thesis might have been more difficult to prove. 
The violence of Paul V. exposed him to a defeat, the effects of 
which are felt to this day ; the action of Venice in 1606 having 
been a warning to subsequent Popes not to provoke secular 
opposition too far. 

aul V., Camillo Borghese, was sprung from a family of 
Sienese gentlemen expatriated by the Medici. He was the 
founder of the Borghese family, one of the most magnificent of 
the great Roman houses. He was a man of good private 
character, so courteous and dignified that he was known by the 
name of His Benignity, attentive to religious duties, zealous for 
the rights of the Church. He was also one of the most learned 
and 
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and practised ecclesiastical lawyers of his time, and had served the 
Roman State as magistrate and inquisitor. He was little known 
in the world. If it had been foreseen that he would live to assert 
the pretensions of Gregory VII. and Innocent III., he would 
never have been elected. ‘The story of his election is given by 
an anonymous Conclavist or secretary, who was present in 
attendance on one of the Cardinals, and who, like King Midas’s 
barber, could not keep a secret. From him we learn the political 
and personal intrigues which dangled the tiara before the 
Cardinals Bellarmine, Tosco, Aldobrandino, Montalto, and 
others, and which, contrary to the expectation of all, resulted in 
the elevation of Cardinal Borghese. 

As soon as he became Pope he laid aside the ‘ benignity’ for 
which he had been noted, and showed himself ‘severe, inex- 
orable, and excessively rigorous in the administration of justice.’ 
One of his first actions was to refuse pardon to an obscure 
libeller, condemned to death for having written but not printed 
something reflecting on the character of the late Pope Clement 
VIII. The Cardinals who applied to him for favours, according 
to custom, found that he would grant nothing without full 
deliberation ; all was to be according to the rigour of the law, 
of which none was so capable an interpreter as himself. He 
lost no time in asserting the Tridentine decrees in dispute with 
the Courts of France, Spain, Savoy, and other States, making it 
clear to all that he knew the extent of the powers claimed by 
his predecessors, and intended to carry them into action. ‘lo 
son qui Papa,’ he said, ‘e non vogiio altro che ubbidienza.’ It 
was the intention of Paul V. to reassert the Papal claims, often 
withdrawn but never relinquished, which filled the air of the 
Middle Ages with the noise of battle. 

‘Paul V.,’ says Sarpi himself,* ‘ was from his earliest years 
given up to and nourished upon those studies which have no 
other scope than the securing of the spiritual and temporal 
power of the entire world to the Roman Pontiff and the aggran- 
dizement of the clerical order by withdrawing it from the power 
and jurisdiction of secular princes.’ All that his most imperious 
apeenae” had asserted or enjoyed was demanded by Paul V. 

e believed himself able to impose upon Christendom—half 
of which had broken loose from his allegiance, and most of 
the other half secured its liberty by Concordats—the depen- 
dence which Gregory VII. had hardly extorted from Henry IV., 
and which the English and French nations had rejected two 





* ‘Storia particolare delle cose passate,’ &c. (Opere, v. iii. p.1. Quoted by 
Trollope, p. 92.) 
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centuries before the revolt of Luther. It was not likely that he 
would succeed ; but no doubt of his power to put into execu- 
tion the law of the Church ever entered the mind of Paul V. 
If, however, he could not make himself supreme in Chris- 
tendom, he would at any rate be obeyed in Italy. At Turin, 
Parma, Malta, Lucca, Genoa, he had tried his strength against 
the secular powers and had prevailed. Even the Viceroy of 
Naples, on attempting to disobey an order from Rome which 
interfered with the civil jurisdiction of the kingdom, was 
brought to his knees by a sentence of excommunication. No 
matter was too small to attract the leguleian eye of Paul V., 
none too difficult to daunt his courage. He made war with 
equal indifference upon Spain and upon Lucca; to gain the 
appointment to a benefice, or to establish so large a principle 
as the harbouring of heretics or publishing books, the titles 

of which were on the Index. To complete the subjugation 
’ of Italy, Venice remained; and to attack her demanded no 
common hardihood. 

Venice, as we have said, consistently asserted the inde- 
pendence of the State of all ecclesiastical control. The 
causes of ill-feeling between Rome and the Republic were 
numerous, and were aggravated by the fact that the Papal 
States had recently become conterminous with the Venetian 
territory in consequence of the annexation of Ferrara by 
Clement VIII., in 1598. This neighbourhood brought up causes 
of dispute in connexion with fisheries, trade, navigation, 
piracies, and other matters which are the occasions of quarrels 
where' no love is lost already. These disputes, touching the 
Pope only as a secular prince, we may believe to have been 
less interesting to Paul V. than those in which he appeared 
as the successor of Peter and asserter of the rights of the 
Church. 

The Bishop of Ceneda, a place in the Venetian territory, had 
some rights as lord of the town. The Republic deprived him 
of these rights. The Bishop appealed ; the Pope, Clement VIII., 
agreed, but his award was not carried out by the Senate. The 
same Pope issued a Bull to forbid all Italians to travel in 
heretical countries. The Senate paid no attention to the order. 
Again, he required that the ‘Index Expurgatorius’ should be 
recognized at Venice. The Senate was silent. Such inci- 
dents, frequently occurring, made it difficult for a courageous 
Pope to refrain from trying a fall with so conspicuous an anta- 
gonist. Nor was it long before Paul V. found an opportunity 
for measuring his strength with that of Venice. 

A certain Abate Brandolini of Friuli and a certain Canon 

Saraceni 
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Saraceni of Vicenza had been thrown into prison at Venice for 
notorious crimes. These two malefactors had friends at Rome; 
and it was not difficult to induce Paul V. to demand that they 
should be handed over to the ecclesiastical authorities or to 
declare that ‘ no civil authority could exercise jurisdiction over 
any ecclesiastical person.’ 

There existed laws at Venice, passed in the fourteenth century 
and recently confirmed, forbidding the foundation of churches 
or other religious buildings without licence from the Govern- 
ment; and also a mortmain law against the accumulation of 
land in the hands of ecclesiastics. The Pope sent for the 
Venetian Ambassador and rated him violently, ordering him to 
get the laws repealed and the prisoners handed over to his repre- 
sentatives. He directed his Nuncio to repeat these orders before 
the ‘College’ or special committee of twenty-five Senators 
under the presidency of the Doge. It speaks at once for the 
respect in which the Papacy was held and for the moderation 
of this august council that they did not openly resent the 
insolent demeanour and imperious words of the Nuncio. They 
were, however, not disposed to give way. The whole conduct 
of the Venetian State in the long quarrel which followed is a 
model of dignified resolution which was justified by the result : 
whereas the Pope asserted untenable claims in violent language, 
and was compelled at last to retract both words and actions. 

The details of the quarrels would not interest our readers, 
Neither party was willing to proceed to extremes. Time was 
on the side of Venice, for the Pope might die; the quarrel was 
of more importance to them than to him; and the longer the 
delay, the more likelihood of their gaining friends and sympa- 
thisers and, in the last resort, allies ; for the Pope had a promise 
from Philip III. to stand by him in case of need. When the 
Pope said for his part that ‘he was above all men and had 
power over all from God,’* and the Republic for theirs that 
‘they recognized in the temporal government of their State no 
superior save God alone,’ ¢ it was clear that neither party meant 
to yield. 

The Pope’s Bull, demanding instant obedience and threatening 
excommunication and interdict, arrived just at the moment when 
the Senate were electing a new Doge. It was a bad omen for 
Rome that their choice fell on Leonardo Donato, an old 





* “Noi siamo sopra tutti, et Dio ci ha dato la potest’ sopra tutti, et possiamo 
deporre li ré et far altro ancora; et siamo in particolare sopra quelle cose “ que 
tendunt ad finem supra naturalem.”’ (Cornet, p. 11, note). 

+ ‘Non riconosce nelle cose temporali alcun superiore sotto la Divina Maesta.’ 
—Protest of Leonardo Donato, Doge of Venice, 6th May, 1606 (Cornet, p. 73). 
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acquaintance of Paul V. The story went that when Ambas- 
sador of Venice at the Papal Court he had discussed with the 
then Cardinal Borghese some question in dispute between the 
Pope and the Republic. ‘If I were Pope,’ said the Cardinal, 
* 1 would excommunicate the Doge and the Senate.’ ‘ And if 
I were Doge,’ replied Donato, ‘I would despise (rifiuterei) 
your excommunication.’ Both Pope and Doge were now to 
make good their words, 

In so serious a matter it was important for the threatened 
party to have the best advice. Roman law ran through every 
institution in Christendom, and coloured the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Catholic Church. A mere canonist or a mere 
theologian could not meet the Curia on equal terms. Know- 
ledge of theological terms, of secular and religious history, of 
ecclesiastical usage, of canon and civil law, was needed for a 
controversialist who was to be armed at all points. It is rarely 
that such a man is found, at the moment when he is wanted, as 
perfectly equipped as Father Paul, who was now appointed 
Theologian to the State of Venice. All the State papers which 
issued from the Venetian Chancery during the controversy were 
written or revised by him; and to him more than to anyone else 
it is due that Venice came out of this famous quarrel, having 
made a mark in history which nothing has effaced, and scored a 
point against Rome which she has never regained. His were 
the. arguments which, though they did not convince him of 
error, persuaded Paul V. to recede from his position. His was 
the voice that spoke, though the hands which presented the mess 
to the Pope were those of the Cardinal de Joyeuse. 

To return to the Interdict. Matters having come to a dead 
lock, the Interdict published, but no man regarding it; the 
Doge and Senate excommunicated, but, as in another case of 
excommunication, not a penny the worse for it; the Jesuits, 
Theatines, and Capuchins banished ; Baronius and Bellarmine 
attacking, and Sarpi replying, in hot controversy ; Wotton and 
his master thinking that now was the time to get Venice to 
renounce the Papal supremacy, and encouraging the Senate 
with brave words about armed assistance and the calling of a 
General Council which should prevent ‘justice being destroyed 
by theology’; the Spanish and French ambassadors each de- 
siring to be accepted as mediator; it came about that the 
settlement of the dispute between the Venetians and their 
— Father was undertaken by the poco-curante king, 

enry [V. of France. The Cardinal de Joyeuse, a prince of the 
blood (so important did the crisis seem to Henry, a sovereign 
who knew the proportions of things as well as any man of his 

time), 
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time), was sent to Venice as envoy extraordinary to endeavour 
to compose the quarrel. 

It must be remembered that the King of Spain had promised in 
case of necessity to help the Pope with arms; that any move- 
ment of Spain was jealously watched by France ; that James I. 
could not be relied upon, even to do nothing ;* that though 
Henry heartily wished well to Venice in the present dispute, 
his recent reconciliation to the Church made him unwilling to 
fly in the face of his spiritual father whilst his character as 
eldest son of the Church was still on its trial. He was there- 
fore in the best position to give counsels of peace, having in his 
hand a more effective argument of war and peace, in proportion 
as he was more of a statesman, a soldier, and a man of affairs, 
than Philip III., whose lumbering State machine might break 
down in any rut; though he himself and his minister Olivares 
were young men, not without some touch of enterprise. There 
was, therefore, no man in Europe so well qualified by position, 
character, and interest to advise with authority as the prince 
who had come forward as mediator, or more truly speaking 
arbitrator, in the dispute. 

The moment was a critical one in the life of Henry IV., than 
whom no man ever lived who was more beset with dangers or 
encountered them more gallantly. On him (as Robert Cecil 
knew) rested the burden of the Protestant cause in Europe; or, 
to speak more accurately, all who rejected the omnipotence of the 
Pope (not Primatus but Totatus, to use Sarpi’s words) looked 
to him astheirhelper. His reconciliation with the Pope, and his 
repression of the Huguenots under the form of toleration, did 
not prevent him from being a friend to those nations which had 
seceded from the Roman obedience. It may not be true that he was 
devising the grand scheme which has been attributed to him, of 
a league of Northern powers to counterbalance Spain, Italy, 
and the Catholic Princes of Germany, who, a few years later, 
took up arms for the re-establishment of the Papal power in the 
Thirty Years’ War ; such a league and protectorate as Cromwell 
had held before Henry VIII. and Burleigh before Elizabeth, and 
which Gustavus Adolphus had in his mind when his career was 
cut short at Liitzen. But he must have looked upon the disobe- 
dience of Venice as a move in the game of emancipation. He 
was aware that the ecclesiastical and dynastical disputes of 
Germany were ripening in the direction of war; war in which 
he could not stand aloof, and in which he could have no doubt 
on which side he would be found. 





* He was doing ‘ quod e re sua fuit, non quod e nostra.’ (Letter XXI.) 
Fra 
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Fra Paolo, from his admittance to the counsels of the Re- 
ublic, his intercourse with the principal men of Venice, and 

the French Ambassadors resident there, as well as from his 
large correspondence with learned men in all parts of Europe, 
and especially in France, had a wide knowledge of European 
politics, and made good use of it. Henry IV. was well disposed 
towards the Republic. ‘When I see a Venetian,’ he said to the 
Ambassador of Venice, ‘I think I see a Frenchman.’ To 
Fra Paolo Henry IV. appeared as the star of hope for those 
who desired freedom from ecclesiastical tyranny. ‘If we retain 
or enjoy any liberty in Italy, we owe it all to France,’ he says,* 
after his assassination; ‘in him the sole hope of Christian 
liberty seemed to repose.’ He understood well the character 
and policy of James I., if we can apply the word ‘ policy’ 
to the meddlesome inaction of which he was already a master, 
before the death of Robert Cecil left him free to misconduct 
affairs at his own pleasure. He had no belief in the possibility 
of a league among the Princes of Europe to maintain their 
common interests against Papal encroachments. The Pro- 
testants (he writes) can do without it. The Houses of Spain 
and Austria look on the Pope as ‘their tool, useful in pro- 
portion to its strength.’ ‘The old Bavarian is a mere slave 
(mancipium) of the Jesuits; the young one’ (the Maximilian 
of the Thirty Years’ War) ‘adores the Capuchins: the Italian 
Princes depend upon Spain, and consider themselves the Pope’s 
Vicars.’ Henry IV. was the only sovereign who was at once 
cool-headed, courageous, and intelligent. 

Rome was not built, nor are disputes with Rome concluded, 
in a day. Joyeuse found the Senate as unyielding <° the 
Pope: Sarpi’s arguments showed that their side was that 
of reason and history. The Spanish embassy was busy with 
the Pope to get the credit of a reconciliation for their sove- 
reign instead of the Frenchman. But Paul V. found that 
Spain did not mean, after all, to take up arms in his defence ; 
and Joyeuse was able to give him such news of the French 
king's intentions as made him resolve to put the matter 
into his hands, Joyeuse appears to have been vexed at the 
stiffness of the Senate; but he had carte blanche from the 
Pope, and in the event the censures were removed without the 
retractation on the part of the Republic of any single act of 
those on account of which they had been imposed. Only the 
vilia corpora of the criminous clerks were handed over to the 
Cardinal and by him delivered to the Pope’s Nuncio: the 





* Letter III. 
Senate 
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Senate giving no guarantee that they would not deal with 
the next offender in the same manner; and retaining in full 
force the obnoxious laws that they had been commanded to 
abrogate. The Jesuits also remained in exile. The very form 
of absolution was carefully avoided. ‘The censures being re- 
moved,’ so ran the official document, ‘the protest also has 
remained revoked.’* The Cardinal said Mass, but the Senators 
did not attend it. Some say that he moved his fingers and his 
lips as if he were granting absolution. If so, he was granting 
what had not been asked, and to impenitent offenders. 

We may sum up the dispute and Fra Paolo’s share in it in 
the words of Hallam: ‘ Nothing was more worthy of remark, 
especially in literary history, than the appearance of one great 
man, Fra Paolo Sarpi, the first who in modern times, and in a 
Catholic country, shook the fabric, not only of Papal despotism, 
but of ecclesiastical independence and power.’ There is no 
instance in the history of the Papacy of a more complete 
defeat under the form of a reconciliation. 

We have dwelt at some length on this part of Sarpi’s career 
because it is the most important transaction with which he was 
concerned, and because it illustrates at once the strength and 
weakness of the Papacy. The key to the situation is the policy 
of France and Spain. As long as Paul V. believed that these 
two Powers would quarrel, he held high language to lesser States, 
thinking that neither would interfere, or that if it should come 
to war,'Spain would help him by the army maintained in her 
Italian dominions, When it appeared that Philip III. was 
not inclined to stir, and that Henry IV. was in earnest in 
taking up the cause of the Venetians (which was indeed the 
cause of all States that had dealings with Rome), he gave 
up the game, only asking Joyeuse to make the best terms he 
could, If this is not opportunism, what does the word mean? 

Rome had other arms than those of controversy to oppose 
to so redoubtable a foe. Assassination was never adopted 
as an acknowledged method of warfare; but nevertheless it 
was made use of, and not denounced. It would be absurd to 
pretend that a plot which was laid to murder Fra Paolo in 
his convent, and by the hands of his brethren, and another 
which was carried into execution and only failed by reason of 
the clumsiness of the assassins, were not formed in the interest 
of Rome, and by suggestion from Rome. He himself knew 
that his life was in danger. He was warned from many 





* ‘Essendo state levatele censure, 2 restato parimenti revocato anche il pro- 
testo” &c. The Pope made a fuss about the syllable re- in restato; but the 
Senate would not budge. 
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quarters, and especially by Scioppius (of whom it is pleasant 
to record a good action), who told him that ‘ Popes have long 
arms, and he must not expect to be forgotten—there was a 
design to kidnap him and carry him to Rome. To these 
warnings he replied that he had never expected to live to the 
end of any year; provided he died in a good cause (giustifi- 
camente) death would not find him unprepared ; and he added 
(significantly, as some thought) the Pope could never be master 
of his life more than himself. 

It was Fra Paolo’s custom to walk with two or three friends 
between the Doge’s palace and his convent. On the 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1607, he was walking as usual with his friend Fra Fulgenzio, 
his servant Fra Marino, a lay brother at the convent, and an 
old gentleman called Malipiero. Fulgenzio left the others for 
a short time, to see a fire which was burning in the neighbour- 
hood ; during his absence, as Fra Paolo came near the bridge of 
St. Fosca he was attacked by a band of ruffians, two of whom 
pinioned his companions, while another struck him from behind 
no less than fifteen blows with a dagger. Three only of these 
inflicted wounds, the worst being one which passed from behind 
the right ear to the root of the nose. The stiletto remained 
sticking in the wound, and was drawn out by Malipiero. It 
gives us a strange notion of the police of Venice to read, that 
the assassins went away in safety, discharging their guns to 
terrify the inhabitants, and prevent pursuit ; leaving the friar, 
as they supposed, dead upon the ground. 

They escaped, and were rewarded. When, after completing 
their work, they crossed the Venetian frontier, they were re- 
ceived and harboured in the Roman territory whence they had 
come. Poma, the leader, received a thousand ducats at 
Ancona. Thence they went to Rome, and’ remained there a 
year under the protection of Cardinal Colonna. No proceed- 
ings were taken against them, and everything was done to 
prevent their being brought to justice. It is true that their 
patrons got tired of them, and that one by one they came to 
a bad end, But the argument cui bono? points clearly to 
the Papal court, and no question of the fact was made by 
contemporaries. 


Father Paul recovered, and lived to serve his country fifteen 
years longer, though the doctors did their best to complete 
what the assassins had begun. It is to this affair that Sarpi’s 
celebrated jest belongs :— 


‘In all which continuance the Father behaved himself with his 
wonted piety and constancy. Wherein he was much to be admired. 


Nor 
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‘Nor did he forbear in his greatest dolours sometime to please him- 
self with his own conceit. As at one time he set all the physicians 
and chirurgeons a laughing, that were not less than a dozen about 
him, because as he was in dressing Acquapendente said that the 
greatest wound was not yet cured. The Father suddenly replied, 
“Aye, but the world will have it that it was given stilo Romane 
curie,”” * 


Other plots, to take effect by steel or poison, are described by 
his biographer. But the Father regarded them little, though he 
did not disdain to take some necessary precautions. It was said, 
but doubtfully, that he wore mail under his clothes. He never 
ventured to leave Venice or even to walk freely about the city. 
He went every day in a gondola from his convent to the Rialto, 
and thence walked to St. Mark’s, and when there would ‘ take 
the air’ on the Piazzetta, but adventure himself no further. 
His friends De Dominis, Casaubon, Bedell, Wotton, and others 
would gladly have had him visit England, and he himself made 
some overtures to James with that object; but he was not to be 
moved from his narrow path of duty, duty which coincided 
with patriotism. To serve the Republic was his first desire ; 
and to this he postponed the care of his health, his personal 
safety, and, what was dearer than either, his studies. He would 
not have become naturalised among us. But we may imagine 
what it might have been to him to have talked with Bacon, to 
have been brought by Wotton into the company of Hales and 
Selden, to have visited Casaubon at the Deanery of St. Paul’s, 
and George Herbert at Cambridge; and we may indulge the 
regret that no State mission or royal invitation caused him to 
pay a visit to England. 

The question of Father Paul’s religion has been much dis- 
cussed. We may set aside the calumny of his enemies at Rome, 
who asserted that he was an infidel and hypocrite,—an assertion 
which is contradicted by all that is known of his daily life; 
but it is not easy to define his relation towards the Roman 
dogma, the variaus Protestant creeds, and the new philosophies 
which were growing up amid the ruins of ancient doctrine. 
His physical and metaphysical studies appear to have led him 
in the direction of materialism so far as to make him a sensa- 
tionalist. He was even accused of not believing the immor- 
tality of the soul.t The whole tone of his mind was Aristo- 
telian and inductive; he had read Plato and Aristotle, and 
declared himself a Nominalist. His intellect was trained by 


* ‘Life,’ p. lxi., ed. 1676. t Campbell, ii. 196. : 
Vol. 176.—No. 352. 2D experiment ; 
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experiment ; and we think we are not wrong in attributing 
to him more of the modern scientific spirit and less of the 
medieval belief in formulas than was possessed by most of his 
contemporaries. 

If Father Paul was not an infidel, neither was he a Protestant, 
though we have Hallam’s opinion to the contrary. It is true . 
that he makes common cause with the Huguenots. ‘God bless 
their designs!’ he exclaims, and speaks of their cause as the 
cause of religion and liberty, a cause diametrically opposed to 
that of Rome and Spain. Wotton and Bedell thought that, like 
Casaubon and De Dominis, if he came to England, he might 
have joined the English communion. He was interested in the 
English Prayer Book. ‘For the substance of religion they are 
wholly ours,’ writes Bedell of him and the Venetian malcon- 
tents. But he waswrong. There was no thought at Venice of 
separation from Rome, or even of setting up a congregation. 
Sarpi himself considered King James’s Calvinism as upsetting 
the fundamentals of faith.* Yet if he had come across some of 
the school of theology at that time rising in England, it is likely 
that he would have found something congenial in their modera- 
tion, learning, and respect for antiquity. He would have liked 
the English model of Church government; and he would have 
been, if not a controversialist, a learned critic of Arminian 
controversy. 

He preferred labour and danger at Venice to safety in exile. 
He was a priest and a friar, and bound to his convent; not an 
Englishman, but an Italian, an Italian too of subtle intellect, 
who would have found much to shock him in our rudeness and 
incompleteness, and whose mode of thinking in religion was 
different from ours. The spirit of rebellion in Italy is not con- 
genial to Protestantism. It is directed against practical abuses, 
not against false doctrine; and Sarpi, like Savonarola, had no 
quarrel with the traditional doctrines of the Roman Church, 
though he may have held latitudinarian opinions upon the creed 
of Pope Pius IV. ‘I base myself upon the Nicene Creed,’ he 
is reputed to have said,t and to have declared his agreement 
with the doctrine of St. Augustine, and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
His intellectual attitude in religious matters would seem to have 
been one of expectancy. Asa Venetian statesman, he desired no 
scandal and no breach of union with Rome. ‘The Republic was 
born Catholic, and has always continued so.’{ He saw the crudity 





* Letter XXI. King James, whilst wishing ‘ Apocalypsin revelare, ea con- 
cussit que fundamenta fidei habentur.’ 
+ Bianchi Giovini, i. 200. 
} Life, p, Ixxxviii., Eng. transl. P 
o 
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of the Reformation, and had no wish to make experiments in 
religion. ‘ We ought to stand firm in the Church in which God 
has placed us,’ was his position as affirmed by his biographer 
Fra Fulgenzio;* and in the ‘History of the Inquisition’ he 
sketches the via media in ecclesiastical politics (not in dogma) 
which satisfied him in the following words: ‘This most 
renowned Commonwealth, as well as other Catholic countries, 
finds itself between two contraries: the Protestants, who have 
no other aim but to diminish ecclesiastical authority, and the 
Church of Rome, which hath no other aim but to increase it, 
and to make the temporal her servant.’ As a Catholic he 
hoped for the purification of the Church from within, by 
reform, not by rebellion ; and to bring this about he looked 
not to Popes who cared for dominion more than religion, nor 
to kings, of whom, even of Henry IV., it was well said, ‘ Nolite 
confidere in principibus,’ nor to councils, which he, who had 
read their history, knew to be congregations of fallible men ; 
but to the general sense of the world, the gradual illumination 
of religion by the secular intellect shedding new light through 
the windows of the Church itself. 

Bossuet said of him: ‘Sous un froc il cachoit un cceur 
Calviniste et il travailloit sourdement a discréditer la Messe 
qu il disoit tous les jours.’ It is true that he said Mass every 
day, and that he said he did it unwillingly, lest he should seem 
to admit the validity of the Interdict. ‘God does not regard 
externals as long as the mind and heart are right before Him.” 
Clearly he was no formalist. But there is little doubt that he 
was a sincere Christian, a free-thinker within Christian limits, 
a critic in everything, but not a denier. He said Mass, as we 
have seen, every day of his life, interdict or no interdict, and 
therefore not only as an act of policy: he attended the services 
of his convent ‘come l’ultimo frate:’ his private devotions were 
never neglected. Every morning he rose at dawn, and his first 
thoughts (we are told) were of God. He had so studied his 
Greek Testament ‘ that there was not a word he had not marked 
with his red lead,’ says Bedell, to whom he gave a Hebrew 
Bible and Psalter as a keepsake; and his Old Testament and 
Psalter bore the same traces of use. His last days were those 
of a man to whom religion is a reality, not merely the habit of 
a convent ; and his personal character had the true impress of 
saintliness. For a saint, too, may hold strong opinions and 
express them with a caustic wit, All agree to praise his won- 


* <Convien star saldi nella Chiesa.” (Life, p. Ixxxvii, Eng. transl.) The 
whole passage is worth reading. 
+ ‘History of the Inquisition,’ English translation, chap. 28, 
2Dd2 derful 
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derful modesty. ‘ He was the humblest thing breathing.’ He 
would not be called ‘Padre’ or ‘ Maestro,’ only ‘ Fra Paolo.’ 
Though his life was one long disease, though he was enfeebled 
by a painful malady, a bad digestion and slow circulation, and 
probably also by the abstinence which he habitually practised, 
partly from fear of poison, partly in order to keep his brain 
clear, he is said never to have spoken an impatient word. He 
never gave trouble. He would throw himself on a chest to 
sleep, or wake all night if he were interested in some piece of 
work. The only complaint which his friends made was that in 
his last illness he would not take care of himself, would not be 
served, would not allow one of the brethren to sleep in his room, 
to the very last would show himself in chapel and refectory ; 
showing in all this not only indomitable courage, but also that 
self-will which is inseparable from a great character. 

He died as he had lived,—hated, maligned, plotted against, 
employed, trusted, beloved ; having received no promotion from 


‘ the Church, and from the State the only reward it could give to one 


who refused all rewards, the right of serving Venice to the end. 
And in fact two days before his death he obeyed a summons to 
the Palace, and gave his attention and his advice on an important 
matter of State; and on the very day on which he died he dic- 
tated a State paper at the request of the Signory. As he drew 
near his end he said, ‘I have consoled you as long as I could; 
it is now your turn to cheer me.’ He repeated the ‘ Nunc 
dimittis’ frequently; he was heard to say, ‘Quem proposuit 
Deus Mediatorem per fidem in sanguine suo. His last words 
were, ‘It is time to go to St. Mark’s—we shall be late,’ and after 
a pause, ‘ Esto perpetua.’ 

Such was the man whom now, 270 years after his death, the 
City of Venice has honoured with a statue and a festival. The 
statue, a colossal figure in bronze from the hand of Signor 
Emilio Mavrilio, was inaugurated on the 20th September, 1892, 
the anniversary of the day of Victor Emanuel’s entry into Rome. 
It is characteristic of the time rather than of the man, that a 
day was chosen which, while recalling the triumph of the prin- 
ciple in defence of which Fra Paolo’s life was spent, recalls also a 
sentiment of disunion rather than of Catholicity. No religious 
hallowing accompanied the ceremony, though Fra Paolo died a 
Catholic Christian, after receiving the last sacraments, and with 
the firmest expressions of faith. He is ranked in Italian 
memory with Galileo, Bruno, and Campanella. But Galileo 
was a man of science, not a controversialist ; Bruno and Cam- 
panella, if not atheists, were philosophers rather than Christians. 
Sarpi was a devout Catholic ; and he would, if he had lived to-day, 


have 
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have regretted the secular zeal which cannot separate the temporal 
sovereignty from the Church, and which is rather polemical than 
religious. Yet we are bound to confess that in the orations 
with which his memory was celebrated last year, this side of his 
character is not ignored, and his politics and his religion are kept 
apart. We only regret that the motive of this secular canoniza- 
tion should have been hostility to the Vatican, represented by so 
excellent a Pontiff as Leo XIII, not the hope of a reconcilia- 
tion between Vatican and Quirinal. But we cannot have 
everything ; and Italian liberty of to-day may point proudly to 
the Venetian friar as the forerunner of the great men who created 
Italy in 1860 in spite of Pius IX. and his Curia. As the man 
who desired the liberty of the Church and the freedom of the 
State from priestly control, Italy has a right to claim him as 
one of her noblest patriots, and the harbinger of her liberty. 

It is an illustration of the vanity of human studies that one 
of the first natural philosophers of his age should now be 
chiefly known as the author of a History which is read by none 
but historians. But some compensation for this may be found 
in the recollection that it is principally for the beauty of his 
moral character, the purity, modesty, and impartiality which 
were found in company with a rare intellect, that a later age 
still takes pleasure in hearing the story of Father Paul. And 
the more we read of him, the more we are inclined to repeat the 
lament of his friends when they lost him, ‘ Non verra pit mai 
un Fra Paolo.’ 
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Art. V.— The Unseen Foundations of Society : an Examination of 
the Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science due to neglected 
Elements. By the Duke of Argyll, K.G., K.T. London, 1893. 


HOMAS CARLYLE, in one of his letters to Varnhagen 
von Ense, well speaks of ‘the art of writing’ as ‘the 
outcome of many arts and gifts.’ ‘The grand secret of it, 
he continues, ‘ is insight, and just appreciation, and understand- 
ing by head, and especially by heart.’ These words indicate, 
admirably, the merit of the Duke of Argyll’s new work. It is 
the book of a man who has eyes to see and heart to understand, 
and who has set down for us in a clear, distinct, and accurate 
shape what it is that he has seen and understood. But more 
than this: the Duke not only puts before us, with lively and 
luminous diction, what he holds on the important theme with 
which he deals; he also shows us how it was that he came to 
hold it. Hence his work has the additional charm of that 
inwardness (if we may use the word) which renders autobio- 
graphy so especially fascinating. Man is perennially interesting 
to man. The history of the workings of another mind in the 
quest for truth, in any department of human thought, possesses 
a peculiar value quite apart from the results reached. This it 
is which renders such books as St. Augustine’s ‘ Confessions,’ 
Cardinal Newman’s ‘ Apologia,’ and M. Renan’s ‘ Souvenirs 
d’Enfance et de Jeunesse,’ so attractive to cultivated readers of 
the most diverse schools of thought. This it is which specially 
marks off the Duke of Argyll’s volume from all other treatises 
with which we are acquainted, on a theme usually regarded, 
through the fault of its expositors, as dry, dull, and dismal. 

We gather from the Duke of Argyll’s preface that he began 
life as a disciple of the economic school commonly associated 
with the name of Adam Smith. This was mainly due to his 
early familiarity with the life and speeches of the younger Pitt, 
whom, he tells us, ‘I regarded, and do still regard, as, on the 
whole, the greatest figure in our political history.’ ‘There was, 
however,’ the Duke goes on to observe, ‘a wide margin in 
Mr. Pitt’s case between the intellectual perception of great 
general principles, and the possibilities which were open to 
him in the direction of their full practical application. He 
was forced, by the almost universal state of public sentiment in 
England, to tnake large concessions to the policy of Pro- 
tection, and, in some passages, his language is emphatic in 
disclaiming any abandonment of that policy as regarded the 
competition of foreign countries, or as regarded the special 
favour which was then always held to be due to our own 
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colonies. The imperative necessities of a long and arduous 
war displaced altogether from politics, for many years, any 
question of applying the doctrines of Adam Smith to a reform 
of our fiscal or commercial system; and when peace came at 
last, it came with circumstances of alarm from falling values 
which gave a new and firmer hold than ever to the antagonistic 
doctrines of Protection.’ Still, however restrained by the 
necessities of that stern time from translating the Smithian 
doctrine into practice, there is abundant evidence that Pitt had 
imbibed and assimilated much of it ; in particular, ‘ The famous 
speech in February 1785, on his proposals for Free Trade 
with Ireland—badly as that speech has been reported—is full 
of sentences inspired by the spirit and the doctrines of the 
illustrious Scotch economist.’ It was from Pitt and Adam 
Smith, then, that the Duke of Argyll learnt the principles of 
Free Trade. The following is his account of the influence 
exercised by public events in impressing those principles upon 
his mind :— 

‘My own education on the subject began with the circumstances 
which brought about the memorable conversion of Sir Robert Peel. 
I was a constant and attentive listener, under the gallery of the 
House of Commons, to the great debates which preceded and followed 
his attainment of power in 1841. I could not but observe the very 
careful and guarded terms in which he handled the abstract doctrine 
of Protectionism—the large admissions he made, and the direction 
which his opinions were evidently taking in the line of retreat, with 
the inevitable result of complete abandonment. When the crash of 
the potato famine came, I had personal and painful experience of 
the economic lessons to be learnt from all its causes and from all 
its results. I had to deal with a large population on some parts of 
my own property, many of whom were in danger of starvation. It was 
only by heavy outlays, both on emigration and on agricultural works, 
that the danger was removed, and a happier condition of things was 
at last established. I became a convinced Free Trader. But it was 
in Free Trade in all its completeness that I alone believed. Free 
Trade in the products of the soil could not be met except by Free 
Trade also in land itself, and by conducting agriculture and land- 
owning as a business on the same conditions on which other busi- 
nesses are conducted when open to competition. The doctrine of 
Burke, often praised by Cobden, and since epitomised by Mr. Morley, 
seemed to me the only sound doctrine—namely this, that it is a 
“futile and mischievous system to deal with agriculture as if it were 
different from any other branch of commerce.”* It seemed evident 
to me that the battle of opea competition with the foreigner in our 
own markets could not be fought unless the skill, capital, and enter- 





* Morley’s ‘ Life of Cobden, vol. i. p. 167. 
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prise of our own people had access equally free to the employment 
of all these resources upon farms adequately equipped for them, and 
thrown open to the choice of the fittest men on such terms as they 
might freely offer. Thrift in personal expenditure,—large outlays: 
on the permanent improvements of land,—perfect freedom of contract. 
in the selection of men who were most capable of turning those 
equipments to good account,—the abandonment of antiquated cus- 
toms,—the introduction of new minds and new skill,-—the adoption 
of new methods—these, and these alone, were obviously the only 
possible conditions of success. In some places small agricultural 
holdings which were dangerously subdivided were enlarged as oppor- 
tunities arose. Elsewhere, substantial farms had to be provided at 
great cost, with new houses, fences, and drains. Acting on these 
principles, in the course of years, gradually but surely, 1 have had 
the satisfaction of seeing some large populations, and some wide 
areas of country, assume altogether a new face.” 


When entering upon public life the Duke of Argyll joined that 
group of statesmen who inherited the traditions of Sir Robert 
Peel, of which group he and Mr, Gladstone are now the only 
survivors, and was absorbed with them in Lord Aberdeen’s 
Coalition Cabinet of 1853. His bond of sympathy with the 
Whigs was resistance to any attempted return to the system of 
Protection. But he sympathised imperfectly with the Man- 
chester School, although he formed a close friendship with its 
most illustrious member, John Bright. He disliked the 
narrowness of the school, their class feeling, and their in- 
difference to the evils for the mitigation of which the Factory 
Acts were passed. He felt that their views of Political 
Economy moved within a comparatively contracted circuit of 
ideas. And this feeling led him to question much which had 
been taught in its name, and which he had accepted, ‘just as 
we all passively accept a great deal without any close analysis 
or testing thought,’ and to betake himself to the close and 
systematic study of economic science :— 


‘In reading the old orthodox economists, with, however, little 
critical resistance, I had always been more or less conscious of 
a want—almost on every page—which, even to myself, I could 
hardly specify or define. They seemed to me like men always 
sounding in abysmal waters—always busy in recording depths 
—but wholly unconscious that their lead had never touched the 
bottom. I felt constantly as if—down below the short limit of 
their line—there were deep currents running, of which they took 
no note whatever. “We start, for soul is wanting there,” was 
a line of Byron which kept constantly repeating itself in my ear. 
Many superficial facts were admirably observed, and a tremen- 
dous superstructure was often built upon them. Far more funda- 
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mental facts, strictly relevant and cognate, were left, because less 
gross and palpable, in obscurity and neglect. Ideas were involved 
or assumed without being ever defined, or even consciously expressed. 
Continually, the whole region of human nature, and of the human 
will, was left out of the account; or if taken into account, the 
shallowest motives were selected, and the most permanent and potent 
were forgotten. Conclusions were reached which contradicted 
glaringly the actual experience of life, because they were founded on 
abstract conceptions and propositions, which were badly abstracted, 
and largely composed of hollow phrases or ambiguous words. The 
whole system of the school of Mill and Ricardo seemed to be an 
artificial world, with only a few points of contact with the world of 
nature and of life.’ 


The Duke of Argyll, then, was ‘prepared to rebel against 
much which had been taught in the name of Political Economy.’ 
But, he confesses, he was ‘not prepared for the complete 
breakdown of its authority which has followed in later years.’ 
That breakdown he regards as equally unquestionable and mo- 
mentous. He thinks that in the reaction against the fads, 
fallacies, and fictions of the school usually termed ‘ orthodox,’ 
not a few of the most elementary and most certain truths taught 
by it have lost their hold, and that ‘there are numbers of 
educated men who are more than half prepared to go back to 
the grossest delusions of the Dark Ages.’ The Duke’s object 
in the present work has been to aid the many writers who are 
endeavouring to rebuild what Professor Jevons calls ‘our 
shattered science.’ And for that purpose he has endeavoured 
to select such fundamental elements of truth as appear to him 
to have been most neglected or most inadequately handled. Let 
us see what these are. 

Now what is the chief reason of that revolt against the 
Smithian school of economists which the Duke of Argyll is 
certainly well warranted in calling one of the most remarkable 
intellectual movements of our time? It is, he tells us, * because 
they have claimed to be independent of facts, and to have a 
right to reason in a purely ideal world where no mere facts can 
touch them.’ The defence usually made for their thus pro- 
ceeding is that such methods are the methods of all abstract 
sciences. ‘The abstractions of Ricardo in economics are 
likened to the abstractions of Sir Isaac Newton in astronomy. 
Assumptions which are admitted to be founded on “a fictitious 
nature in fictitious circumstances,” are, it is pretended, like the 
“ Laws of Motion.”’ The Duke replies :— 


‘No scientific man would admit this parallel for a moment. It is 
true that the Jaws of motion are abstract conceptions of the mind, 
but 
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but the difference is that they are good, instead of bad, abstractions, 
They do fit into all the facts. They do explain the actual phenomena 
of nature. Moreover, the conceivers of these abstractions were under 
no delusion as to the nature of them. Newton knew them to be 
abstractions, only claiming that they were abstractions drawn from 
observed facts, and representing with truth the intellectual concep- 
tions which embraced those facts, and rendered of them an adequate 
account. It is impossible to make the same claim for the faulty 
abstractions of the economists. These do not give any adequate 
account even of the few facts with which alone they profess to deal. 
Bagehot admits that those who framed the theories were not familiar 
with the facts ; whilst those who best knew the facts are never able 
to recognize the theory. There is nothing like this in physical 
science. Its conclusions and its hypotheses are always suggested by 
observation, and are always being brought to the test of closer and 
closer watching of the facts. When they do not stand the test, they 
are being always superseded or cast aside. Economists have claimed 
to be independent of facts, and to have a right to reason in a purely 
ideal world in which no mere facts can touch them. Hence the just 
revolt against them. Any defence of what has been discovered to be 
erroneous in the older economic teaching, which rests on this assumed 
parallel with the processes of physical research, is a defence which 
cannot stand.’ 


But there is yet another plea which is urged on behalf of the 
method of the ‘orthodox’ political economists. It is, ‘ that 
economic science is a new science because it deals with facts 
and conditions of society which are of recent development in 
the world; with man as a money-making animal; with the 
Stock Exchange or City man.’ The Duke’s answer is :— 


‘The most insidious of all fallacies is involved in this plea. It is 
true that economic science is a new one, but only in the same sense 
in which the science of language is a new one. The science of 
language is new, not because the facts with which it deals are new— 
for language is as old as man—but because the facts have only 
recently been recognized as a fit subject for separate, systematic, and 
comparative investigation. Men have been making grammar and 
have been evolving dialects by the thousand, ever since the world 
began, and the laws which have governed the process are as prevail- 
ing in the latest changes of form as in the oldest facts of which we 
have any knowledge. So it is with economic facts and laws; they 
underlie and govern every act of barter among the rudest savages 
just as much as they underlie and govern every transaction on the 
Stock Exchange. There can be no science at all where identities of 
structure and of function are obliterated in undiscerning minds by 
mere diversities of form, or of surrounding circumstance.’ 


Such is the method in economic science which the Duke of 
Argyll, in his first chapter, elaborately examines and condemns 
as 
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as faise. What, then, is the true method? It is, he tells us, 
‘the method of wider observation, the method of closer 
reasoning, and, above all, the method of more refined, and 
therefore more adequate, analysis.’ We go on to see how, in his 
second chapter, he applies this method. The word ‘ wealth,’ 
he observes, is ‘the fundamental word’ round which the whole 
science of economics turns, What, then, is wealth? The teaching 
of the older economists, the Duke considers, has been correctly 
summed up by Mr. Cliffe Leslie as a teaching which defined 
wealth to comprise ‘all things which are objects of human 
desire, limited in supply and valuable in exchange.’ This 
definition does not satisfy him. In the place of it he proposes, 
after a long and elaborate discussion, the following: ‘ Wealth is 
the possession, in comparative abundance, of things which are 
legitimate objects of human desire, and are desired by men who 
are able as well as anxious to acquire them at the cost of some 
sacrifice or of some exertion. The greater part of the third 
chapter is devoted by the Duke of Argyll to a defence of this 
definition of wealth, and to the examination and rejection of 
other definitions which, as he judges, do not set forth ‘the 
facts, the whole facts, and nothing but the facts.’ He then 
proceeds to attack ‘with the weapon of analysis’ the hackneyed 
formula of * Land, Labour, and Capital,’ as the three great sources 
of wealth, and claims to reduce it to ‘a confused and 
confusing jumble of ideas.’ And here we must again let him 
speak for himself :— 


‘The word “land,” when used to cover and express the whole of 
external nature, in all its varied and completed relations to men, is a 
word torn from its common use, and selected as if on purpose to 
conceal the facts with which we deal in using it. In like manner the 
word “ labour,’ when used to cover and express the whole internal 
world of our human nature, and every form of human activity both 
of mind and body, is a word equally calculated to conceal from us 
the supreme agencies in economic causes and results. In common 
parlance, it is almost universally appropriated to one form of human 
activity or energy, and that is the energy of muscle. And although 
it may sometimes be used as applying to brain-work, as well as to 
handiwork, the use of it in this sense is universally felt to be in 
some degree metaphorical. The consequence is, that in the common 
language of politics, and even of professedly philosophical discussion, 
“labour” has come to be the word habitually used as the special 
abstract designation of the wage-earning classes—that is to say, of 
the classes who live by muscular exertion, directed by more or less 
of mechanical skill. Thus, even Jevons opens an important economic 
inquiry by a frank intimation that “labour ” means, in his idea, “ the 
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operative or handicraft classes.” * There may be no harm in this so 
long as the narrowness of the meaning is remembered, and so long 
as the application of the word is correspondingly restricted. But 
when the word “ labour” is used in this restricted sense, it absolutely 
ceases to be true that labour is the one great source of wealth, in the 
sense of representing the most efficient of its causes. The activities 
of mind are far more fundamental and far more deeply operative ; so 
much so, that whilst these intellectual energies can never be super- 
seded or dispensed with, mere muscular labour can be, and is con- 
stantly, more and more, being superseded in its work by machinery— 
that is to say, by mechanical contrivance, which is purely a product 
of the inventive faculties. 

‘ But bad as the classification is which lumps together under the 
word “land” all that constitutes the external world to us, and under 
the word “ labour ” all that constitutes the internal world of mind, it is 
not worse than the classification which uses the word “ capital” as a co- 
equal of these, in a trinity of economic causes. Capital is essentially 
& consequence, and not a cause. It is nothing but a product of the 
other two great sources of wealth ; namely, the energies of man, and 
the working of these on the materials of external nature. Capital is 
characteristically a product of mind. To save and to store is essen- 
tially the work of purpose and intention. That which alone dis- 
criminates between wealth used as income, and wealth used as 
capital, is nothing but the design and foresight of the man to whom 
that wealth belongs. Capital is not a mere source of wealth ; it is 
simply another word for wealth itself when put to a particular kind 
of use... . Land, labour, and capital, therefore, as a list of the 
sources of wealth, become, in other words, a list consisting of matter, 
mind, and the result of one particular exercise of mind. But this is 
clearly a bad and illogical classification, proceeding from confusion 
ot thought, and leading directly to farther confusions of thought, 
and to corresponding anarchy in conduct. . . . Before passing from 
our analysis of the famous formula which specifies land, labour, and 
capital as the three great sources of wealth, it may be well to point 
out that an amended version of it is possible. There is a universal 
disposition in the human mind to invent such formulas as setting 
forth the root-ideas of complex phenomena. There is no harm in 
this disposition if the indulgence in it does not lead, as in the 
present case it has led, to bad abstracts and to confused classifications, 
But if the abstracts be really good, and if the lines of classification 
do really mark true lines of division in the nature of things, then 
they may be a real help in philosophy. And so in this case, if we 
think it of importance to reduce into three words all the vast and 
various sources of wealth, we can do so by saying that all these 
sources can be ranged under three great conceptions—Mind, Matter, 
and Opportunity.’ 





* «The State in Relation to Labour,’ p. 1 (1887). 
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In his fourth chapter the Duke of Argyll goes on to build 
upon the foundation thus raised. 


‘The unrolling and unfolding, the pulling to pieces and unravel- 
ling of such closely-compacted tissues of thought as abstract words, 
is not merely in itself an instructive exercise of the understanding, 
but its result invariably is to supply us with a method of observation 
and with a chart of further inquiry. And this—nothing less than 
this—is the immense service which an amended definition of wealth 
will be found to have rendered to us. It gives us a clear logical 
order in the causes and agencies which are concerned in the produc- 
tion of wealth. It indicates a definite line of inquiry, and suggests 
as definite a line of questions which we must ask and answer—such 
as these :— 

‘ First—What are the sources of possession ? 

* Secondly—What are the causes of comparative abundance ? 

‘Thirdly—What are the conditions which confer value upon 
things ? 

‘Fourthly —What are the effects of human desires and aspirations 
in their connexion with wealth ? 

‘ Fifthly—What are the sources of efficiency in demand ? 

‘ A sixth and larger question remains behind—W hat are the moral 
limits imposed upon human desires, tastes, and aspirations, within 
which alone they can be useful or beneficent ?’ 


For the detailed investigation of these questions we must 
refer our readers to the Duke of Argyll’s own pages. It must 
suffice here to point out that ‘ the idea of rightful possession as 
the first element in wealth, its source, and essential condition,’ 
is dwelt upon through many pages of eloquent and cogent 
argument. The Duke insists that it is an universal instinct, 
in itself the same whether it is displayed in respect of the tools 
and implements and weapons of individual men, or whether it 
extends to the whole hunting area of a tribe, or whether it 
becomes attached to every scrap and corner of the territory 
of a civilized nation. ‘In its own nature the sense of rightful 
possession does not differ or vary at all with the nature of the 
objects that are to be possessed.’ ‘Its essence lies in the right 
of exclusive use, and this is the same whatever be the parti- 
cular kind of use to which any particular possession may be 
applied.’ 

The doctrine that possession is not merely a necessary 
condition of wealth, but an essential element in the very con- 
ception of it, is, the Duke of Argyll observes, self-evident. 
But this doctrine, he continues, rests on other fundamental 
facts in economic science which are by no means commonly 
apprehended. 

‘One 
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‘One of these facts is, that the sources of man’s subsistence 
render it necessary for him to have the powers of exclusive use over 
certain areas of country—this being equally true whether he is in 
the mere hunting stage of society, or in the pastoral and nomadic 
stage, or in the agricultural; the only difference being, that in the 
earliest of these stages—the hunting stage—the area must be large 
and wide even though it may be not so rigidly defined. In the next 
stage—the pastoral—it may be less wide; but, on the other hand, it 
must be more defined. Whilst, in the last of these stages—the agricul- 
tural—it may be much smaller; but it must be absolutely definite 
and certain. Where the two last stages are combined, which practi- 
cally they have largely been all over the world, and are so combined 
now, the boundaries of exclusive use must be as certain as the highest 
kind of use necessarily requires. This is the first great economic 
fact, which nothing can alter. 

‘The second great fact is, that the creatures whose intrusion is pro- 
hibited by the right of exclusive use, are not only, or even chiefly, 
the lower animals, but man himself, as represented by all other 
individuals, or families, or tribes, who may be the rivals or enemies 
of those by whom possession has been secured. Other men have 
been in all ages and in all countries the great danger to be dreaded, 
- and the great agents of dispossession whom possessing tribes have to 
keep at bay. 

‘The third fact is an inevitable consequence of the other two— 
namely this, that the attainment of possession—the securing of the 
exclusive right of use of definite areas of the earth’s surface—has 
always been the work of some of the very highest energies of man, 
both physical and mental, of courage, of energy, of enterprise, and of 
conduct in war, involving great powers of command over other men, 
and of all the qualities which inspire them with confidence, with 
fidelity, and with courage.’ 


From these facts the Duke of Argyll deduces the corollary 
which he deems of fundamental importance in economic 
science, that the distinction, and even contrast, often drawn 
by economic writers between wealth, or certain sources of 
wealth, which are due to what they call ‘labour,’ and other 
such sources, which are what they call ‘the free gifts of nature,’ 
is a distinction or a contrast which is purely artificial or de- 
ceptive. These so-called free gifts, he insists, are no more 
than possibilities. Nothing whatever can be got or possessed 
without labour—that is, without human effort, whether of the 
mind or body. No natural agencies—the powers and properties 
of external matter—although they exist independently of us, 
can be of any value to man unless or until the great source of 
them can be possessed by some individual, or by some group 
of individuals, to the exclusion of all others who would seek 
to wrest that possession from them. The instincts which are 
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founded on the necessity of territorial possession are universal 
instincts ; whilst, conversely, the universality of the instinct is 
the best proof of its necessity. Through several chapters of 
the work the Duke of Argyll elaborates and drives home his 
contention, that the full, exclusive, and secure possession of 
property by individual owners, whatever the nature of the 
property may be, is the very foundation of civilization and 
the essential condition of human progress; and in the course 
of his argument he is led into excursions into ancient and 
medieval history and Celtic tenures, which are by no means 
the strongest part of his book, and into which we shall not 
follow him. Chapter X. is devoted to a sweeping indictment 
of Ricardo’s theory of rent, which the Duke pronounces ‘one 
of the most extraordinary delusions which has ever been 
accepted by reasoning men,’ and which, he complains in 
Chapter XI., ‘has opened out upon, and merged in, a no 
less grossly sophistical theory of value.’ The broad and 
unqualified assertion of Ricardo, that the price of all com- 
modities is regulated by the cost of the worst and most ex- 
pensive agency employed in its production, he regards as ‘one 
of the monstrosities of pretended science.’ And here he gives 
us a fragment of autobiography—one of many happy personal 
touches which light up his volume. 


‘I have myself been placed in circumstances in which it would 
have been a happy thing for me if this Ricardian doctrine had been 
true, but in which, unfortunately, I found it to be false. Some thirty 
years ago I discovered a peculiar mineral, in the nature of a metallic 
ore, in the rocks near my own residence. From certain indications I 
knew it to be rare; but I did not know its exact composition. On 
analysis, it turned out to be an ore of nickel—or rather of iron, with 
the additional ingredient of 10 per cent. of nickel. At that time 
pure metallic nickel was selling at 8s. the lb., chiefly for the 
purposes of electro-plating. That high price was due to the then 
rarity of ores of nickel—no mine of it existing in the United 
Kingdom, and very few mines elsewhere. As there are 2240 lbs. 
in every ton, it followed that my ore, yielding 10 per cent. of 
nickel, would yield 224 lbs. of pure nickel, which, at 8s. the Ib., 
would be worth about 89/. per ton. But the exchangeable valuc of 
the ore to me would, of course, depend on the cost of refining, or 
separating the nickel from the iron and from other ingredients, as 
practised at that time, and on the competition among refiners to get 
the ore. But the process of extracting nickel from such ores was 
then a secret, and in the nature of a patented monopoly. Neverthe- 
less, ores of nickel so rich as 10 per cent. were so rare, that I was 
able to effect a sale of a certain quantity at the price of 301. per ton. 
But my profit on this price depended on the cost of output from the 
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rock. This was small at first, because the vein cropped out at the 
surface, and the ore could be extracted with little labour. In this 
condition of things the mine was highly profitable so long as the 
conditions remained the same. But they did not long remain the 
same. The mine became worse as an ore-producing machine ; more 
labour was required to get the ore out of the rock in proportion as 
we had to dig and burrow deeper. Still, though getting worse and 
worse in this respect, the mine continued for some time to yield a 
good profit. But soon another and more cheaply workable machine 
came into play. Another mine was discovered in Norway, less rich 
indeed than the mine in Scotland as regarded the quality of the ore, 
but yielding the ore in much larger masses, and in a position which 
rendered it much more easily accessible. Immediately the price of 
metallic nickel began to be “regulated by” the opening of this 
cheaper and more abundant supply. It fell below 8s. the pound 
because of the opening of the cheaper ore-producing machine. Still, 
the price of nickel continued to be sufficiently high to yield some 
profit on the cost of output to me, although the lower price of the 
pure metal caused and determined a corresponding, and even more 
than a proportionate, fall in the price of the raw ore. At this lower 
profit, however, I continued to work the mine, and did so until a 
repetition of the same causes so “ regulated ” the price of nickel, and 
of my ore, as to destroy the profit of the mine altogether. Still 
cheaper and still more abundant nickel-producing machines were 
discovered in different parts of the world, especially in one of the 
islands of the Pacific. The produce of those cheaper machines 
“ regulated ” the only price which I could get for the produce of my 
poorer machine, until, at a certain point of this “ regulating ” process, 
ny wine was regulated out of its existence altogether. The price of 
nickel was regulated down to so low a point that my poorer and more 
expensive mine became no longer worth working. Now, in this case 
Ricardo’s dogma would compel me to believe that in the downward 
descent of the exchangeable value of my ore, that value was “ regu- 
lated” by itself, as the poorest and most expensive of the mines, and 
not by the value of the competing and cheaper produce of mines 
richer and more easily worked. Ricardians may think to escape 
from this absurd conclusion by pointing out that the moment pro- 
duction is extinguished altogether as regards any such machine the 
doctrine does not apply, because the “ continued” working of the poor 
and dear machine is one of the postulates in the proposition. We 
shall see directly what this postulate implies. But in the meantime 
we must observe that the conclusion is equally absurd, and as evi- 
dently absurd when it is applied only to diminished profits, and not 
to profits wholly extinguished. The lowering process as regards the 
amount of profit depends on exactly the same causes in the one case 
as in the other. The process which lowers profit is exactly the same 
as that which may carry on the lowering to the extinction of profit 
altogether, and to the cessation of the work. The lowering, when not 
carried to the point of extinction, is due to the lowering of the 
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exchangeable value of the product, and that lowering of price in the 
product is “regulated” by the larger output, and the cheaper output, 
of the best machine which has been made or found. And this is the 
natural and universal law. It is the exact contradictory of the 
Ricardian doctrine, or at least of that doctrine as generally expressed 
and understood.’ 


So much may serve to indicate to our readers what this 
interesting and suggestive work contains. The time would 
fail us to follow the Duke of Argyll into his caustic criticism 
of the Wage Fund Theory; his elaborate examination of the 
controversy on Population; his detailed discussion of Mono- 
poly—the chief themes occupying the remainder of his book. 
Nor, indeed, is it necessary, for the present purpose, that we 
should do so. What we have written will, we think, sufficiently 
show the character and the scope of the Duke’s argument, and 
the vigorous individuality with which it is enforced. And 
now, putting off the expositor and putting on the critic, we 
shall proceed to dwell upon some important points as to which 
we have the pleasure of finding ourselves in agreement with 
our author, and upon some, not less important, wherein we are 
compelled to differ with him. 

First, then, we hold that the Duke of Argyll is well warranted 
in so largely rejecting the teaching of the ‘orthodox’ political 
economists. The revolt against them, in which he has joined, 
has indeed been long preparing. The first considerable thinker 
to initiate it in this country—he is, in our judgment, one of the 
most considerable thinkers that this country has ever produced— 
was Samuel Taylor Coleridge. His clear eyes saw through its 
fictions, fallacies, and futilities, and he did not hesitate to con- 
demn its dogmas in globo as ‘solemn humbug.’* But it is to 
the German Historical School that we mainly owe the reaction 
against what they call ‘Smithianismus’: the general body of 
doctrine taught by Adam Smith and his disciples, some of 
whom have largely departed from the original positions of their 
master. Of this school, the learned Roscher may perhaps be 
considered the founder. It aims, he tells us, ‘at taking men 
as they really are, influenced by various and withal other 
than economical motives, and belonging to a particular nation, 
state, and period of history. To a member of it, Bruno 
Hildebrand, we owe the well known-work, ‘Die National- . 
economie der Gegenwart und Zukunft’; perhaps the most 
trenchant criticism of the Smithian doctrine and method ever 


* «Table Talk,’ p. 205. : 
Vol. 176.—No. 352. 25 written. 
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written. It is not necessary for our present purpose to cata- 
logue the writers of this school, or to dwell upon the good work 
done by them, or to indicate the excesses into which some of 
them have fallen. It must suffice here to point out that the 
general issue of the movement thus begun has been to over- 
throw the old doctrine of laissez-faire, to bring out the 
inefficiency of personal interest as the rule of economic 
action, to insist upon the truth that the State is an organism, 
and, what is more, an ethical organism: and to indicate 
the right relation between economics and jurisprudence. One 
of its pioneers in this country was Mr. Cliffe Leslie, whose 
admirable essay on ‘The Philosophic Method of Political 
Economy’ has been to many ingenuous minds little short 
of a revelation. The concluding sentences of it are well 
worth quoting :— 


‘The amount of wealth has been proved to depend on all the con 
ditions determining the direction and employments of human energies, 
as well as on the state of the arts of production and the means of 
supply. And the distribution of wealth has been shown to be the 
result, not of exchange alone, but also of moral, religious, and family 
ideas and sentiments, and the whole history of the nation. The dis- 
tribution effected by exchange itself demonstrably varies at different 
stages of social progress, and is by no means in accordance with the 
doctrines of 4 priori political economy. Every successive stage— 
the hunting, the pastoral, the agricultural, the commercial stages, for 
example—has an economy which is indissolubly connected with the 
physical, intellectual, moral, and civil development; and the econo- 
mical condition of English society at this day is the outcome of the 
entire movement which has evolved the political constitution, the 
structure of the family, the forms of religion, the learned professions, 
the arts and sciences, the state of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce. The philosophical method of political economy must be one 
which expounds this evolution.’ 


A meritorious fellow-worker in the exposition of these views 
was the excellent Toynbee, whose premature death was a grave 
misfortune to English economic science. Of the many others 
who, with more or less success, have laboured in the same 
direction, Professor Thorold Rogers and Professor Jevons, 
Mr. Ingram and Professor Nicholson, are among the most widely 
read, Less well known, but certainly not less deserving to be 
known, is Mr. C. S. Devas, whose ‘ Groundwork of Economics’ 
and ‘Manual of Political Economy’ merit the most careful} 
perusal by every student of social science. In breadth of 
reading, in acuteness of thought, in power of generalization, 
Mr. Devas appears to us unsurpassed by any writer on the 
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theme to which he has devoted himself.* The Duke of Argyll 
is the latest champion of this new school, And the special 
value of his contribution to its literature lies in this, that he 
approaches economic subjects as a careful observer of men and 
society, and with large experience both of public and private 
affairs. His views, he tells us, ‘have been derived almost 
entirely from the observation of facts in the business transactions 
of life, and from an habitual tendency to compare them with 
the theoretical teachings of speculative writers.’ This is his 
great point of departure from the ‘ orthodox’ political economists 
—that he goes scrupulously by the facts. They, for the most 
part,t dwelt in a purely ideal world, where the facts did not 
touch them. The reader unversed in their writings may be 
astonished at this statement, but it is perfectly accurate. The 
dictum of Mr. Senior, ‘ Political Economy is not greedy of 
facts; it is independent of them,’ expresses, with admirable 
succinctness, the avowed doctrine of the school to which he 
belongs. ‘True only in the abstract,’ is Mr. Mill’s account of 
their conclusions. And so Professor Cairns’s: ‘ Not positive, but 
hypothetic truths.’ Their so-called principles were merely 
ideas, & priori conceptions of the intellect, satisfying its mathe- 
matical needs, its love of order, sequence, symmetry, but 
remote from reality; from man as he lives, moves, and has his 
being in this concrete world. And on these they strictly 
reasoned, and presented their demonstrations as ‘laws,’ not 
remembering the caution admirably conveyed in Pope’s verse : 
‘It may be reason, but it is not man’; not realizing that logic, 
even if applied to established facts, is by no means an all-suffi- 
cient guide of human life. Mr. Peacock has summed up the 
case against them not less truly than tersely : ‘ Premises assumed 
without any evidence, or in spite of it ; and conclusions drawn 
from them so logically that they must necessarily be erroneous.’ 

The truth is, that the old ‘orthodox’ political economy is 
really a growth of the philosophe school which so largely 
influenced Adam Smith. Consciously or unconsciously, its 
exponents are dominated by the extreme individualism of which 





* We may perhaps be permitted to express our regret that the strong theological 
opinions which Mr. Devas holds—he is an earnest Roman Catholic—are some- 
times introduced, quite needlessly, as it seems to us, into his pages. He has, of 
course, a perfect right abundare in sensu suo. And—rare merit—his arguments, 
however trenchant, breathe a spirit of fairness and candour even where matters of 
religious controversy are concerned. But to many readers he will doubtless 
appear to be holding a brief for the Church to which he belongs, and this may 
account for the fact that his great merits have not attained that wide recognition 
which they undoubtedly deserve. : 

t To Adam Smith must be attributed the merit of being by far the most con- 
erete writer of the school which he founded. 
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Rousseau became the most popular exponent. They ground 
themselves upon a chimerical conception of man’s freedom ; 
they regard only his material es ; they mistake the laws 
of comfort for the laws of conduct ; they seek the solution of the 
great human problem from without, not from within. Property 
is their summum bonum. And their conception of property is 
purely materialistic, The central figure in their speculations is 
the ‘homo ceconomicus,’ a dollar-hunting animal, governed by 
the lust of lucre. And society they regard as an arbitrary or 
fortuitous concourse of such animals, bound together by the tie 
of self-interest. But this economic man is as pure—or impure— 
an abstraction as is the man in a state of nature of whom Rousseau 
fabled. No such man exists, or ever has existed, or ever will 
exist, even in that calico millennium of which Mr. Cobden 
dreamed. The desire of wealth is doubtless one of the passions 
of humanity, varying in degree almost indefinitely in individual 
men. But it is not the sole passion; it is rarely even the 
dominant passion, And a science which assumes that it is, and 
which makes abstraction of every other motive power in human 
nature, is rightly condemned as a pseudo-science. 

Not in the love of money, nor in any other passion, nor in 
all the passions together, do we, in fact, find the influence 
dominating human existence. Lord Bacon has pointed out 
that «Custom, copulate, conjoined, and collegiate, is the 
principal magistrate of man’s life.’ And the reason is, that 
although, for the purposes of argument, it is sometimes 
necessary to abstract man from the society in which he lives, 
yet, as a matter of fact, he is found only in society: ‘unus 
homo, nullus homo.’ An extra-social being must be, as 
Aristotle says, either a beast or a god. Man is a political 
animal. And customs are the bonds of politics: they are 
conditions of social peace; they are an atmosphere of habit, 
opinion, usage, tradition, out of which we cannot move. Their 
root is always in the moral law, however unethical they may 
have grown as time decays them. They are rules of conduct, 
discovered by the practical reason and constantly adapted, so long 
as they are living, to the new needs of new times ; but when the 
spirit has gone out of them, they become irrational, and weigh 
down the lives of men. For man is not only a political animal : 
he is also an ethical animal, having perception—it is his 
distinctive attribute—of right and wrong, justice and injustice, 
and the like. We can no more consider him, for practical 
purposes, apart from the moral law—‘the law of virtue that 
we are born under,’ in Butler’s phrase—than we can consider 
him apart from the social environment in which he exists as 
a moral 
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a moral agent—that is, as a person. The human ‘1’ requires 
for its explication the human ‘ Thou,’ Personality means rights 
recognized by others, and duties to those others by which the 
rights are conditioned. Lotze excellently observes: ‘If we 
speak of the original rights of human persons, we do not regard 
each man as a solitary individual, but think of him under the 
concept of a person ; as one who is in intercourse with others ; 
as a member of a society all the constituents whereof, although 
not always acting and reacting upon each other, still have rights 
as regards one another only so far and so long as this reciprocal 
action goes on.* All this is forgotten in the materialistic 
individualism of the ‘ orthodox’ political economists. They do 
not recognize man as an ethical person,t nor the State as an 
ethical organism. The Duke of Argyll, on the contrary, 
rightly contends that ‘the primary facts of economic science 
are to be found in the personality of man,’ and that ‘the 
sphere of economics cannot be cut off completely from the 
sphere of ethics.’ ‘ No falser note,’ he most admirably insists, 
‘was ever sounded in the ears of seekers after truth’ than 
this—‘that conceptions which are purely moral, that ideas 
closely connected with theology or the laws of an everlasting 
kingdom, are to be dismissed as irrelevant in economic science.’ 
The fact is, that every problem of human life, if we investigate 
it far enough, lands us in metaphysics, as being indissolubly 
bound up with the question of the aim and end of man’s 
existence. The ‘orthodox’ political economists, with few 
exceptions, view human life as its own end, consider material 
comfort its aim, and make of the next world a coffin. We 
must regard man—there is no help for it—in practice either 
from the point of view of materialism, or from the point of 
view of transcendentalism. And Bacon’s dictum is strictly 
true: ‘Qui deos esse negant, nobilitatem humani generis 
destruunt.’ Nay, they not only destroy the nobleness of the 
human race, but the human race itself. The ‘ orthodox’ 
political economy which begins in atheism ends in abortion. 
The Duke of Argyll is indeed well warranted in saying that 
‘the sphere of economics cannot be cut off completely from the 
sphere of ethics. He might, however, have gone further. 
Properly speaking, economics must be considered a branch of 











* *Microcosmus,’ Book VIII. c. v. s. 6. 


+ No dcubt Adam Smith regarded his political economy as a branch of his 
moral philosophy. But, unfortunately, his moral philosophy is in no true sense 
moral. Devoid of the idea of Right—the aboriginal idea of ethics—and founded 
entirely on self-interest, it is merely an offshoot of that materialism which 
derives all our ideas from sengations. 
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ethics; by ethics being meant the science of natural morality, 
indicating what action is right and what wrong, as befitting or 
unbefitting man’s rational nature, as tending to or from the 
attainment of his true end, which is moral perfection. Or, to 
put the matter more shortly, we may define ethics as the 
science of human acts, of ‘ quidquid agunt homines,’ embracing 
every sphere of human existence. At the basis of economics 
lies the question, What is just? Political Economy is a 
chapter in the Philosophy of Right (Rechtsphilosophie), and 
in it we may follow either the synthetic method or the analytic. 
Indeed, we should not neglect either. By analysis we take given 
laws, given rights, and find their ethical source and their given 
principles. But if we proceed synthetically, we cannot pretend to 
deduce 4 priori, from a principle alone, its various applications 
and ramifications. This is precisely what the ‘orthodox’ 
political economists, taking cognizance only of the individual, 
and regarding him as under the dominion of one sole motive, 
have attempted to do. They have applied the mathematical 
method to a concrete science, and have attempted, by means of 
it, to promulgate a body of inflexible and irrefutable laws. 
But, as Mr. Devas well points out, these so-called ‘ economical 
laws’ are ‘merely statements of probabilities of action on the 
part of free agents, and imply no iron necessity.’ To which 
we may add, that in a vast number of instances the ‘ statements’ 
are of small value, or of no value at all, owing to the ex- 
tremely restricted observation on which they are founded. 
Nay, further; it is justly remarked by Coleridge, ‘ What they 
truly state, they do not truly understand in its ultimate grounds 
and causes: and hence they have sometimes done more mischief 
by their half-ignorant and half-sophistical reasonings about, 
and deductions from, well-founded propositions, than they 
could have done by the promulgation of positive errors,’ * 
One of the great merits of the Duke of Argyll is the emphasis 
with which he insists upon the remote as well as the immediate 
causes and effects of human actions in the field of economics, 
and the interaction of cause and effect. 

So much must suffice to indicate why we hold the Duke 
of Argyll well warranted in so largely rejecting the dogmatic 
teaching of the ‘ orthodox’ political economists. Equally well 
warranted is his dissatisfaction with their method of expounding 
it. Cicero has pointed out in the ‘ De Officiis’ that ‘ every 
rational discussion should begin with a definition, in order that 
the object of the discussion may be understood,’ But all the 
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.¢ orthodox ’: political economists, from Adam, Smith downwards, 
have sinned much by uncertain and shifty terminology ; nay, by 
the habitual employment of loose verbiage, which has been 
fruitful, as the Duke justly complains, ‘in confusions of thought 
and corresponding fallacies of reasoning.’ A primary endeavour 
of writers who would follow a more excellent way in Political 
Economy should be to state precisely what they mean by their 
technical terms, and to adhere strictly to the sense so stated. 
It is powerfully observed by Cardinal Newman, in one of his 
‘Sermons before the University of Oxford:’ ‘ Half the con- 
troversies in the world are verbal ones, and could they be 
brought to a plain issue, they would be brought to a speedy 
termination. , . . We need not dispute, we need not prove, we 
need but define. At all events, let us, if we can, do this first of 
all, and then see who are left for us to dispute with, what is 
left for us to prove. ... When men understand what each 
other means, they see, for the most part, that controversy is 
either superfluous or hopeless.’ Of course, as the Duke of 
Argyll insists, ‘the definition of abstract words which express 
any aggregate of ideas ought to be a pure matter of fact, and 
not a matter of opinion. The analysis of an abstract word, in 
the reasonings of philosophy, ought to be a process as accurate 
and faithful as the analysis of a compound mineral in the 
laboratory of a chemist.’ Whether the Duke has himself been 
altogether successful in applying the principle that he so 
excellently states to his definition of the word ‘ wealth,’ may 
be questioned. We shall return to this point presently. Here 
let us remark that we are entirely at one with him in his 
admirable discussion of the term ‘rent.’ It appears to us that 
the Ricardo-Mill use of it is a bad use; that rent,and interest 
are not to be separated as two distinct categories; and that 
‘the law of diminishing returns’ does not apply to agriculture 
only. We have made such copious extracts from the Duke 
of Argyll’s pages that we must content, ourselves with a bare 
reference to the treatment of this topic. We may, however, 
observe that his contention as to the proper signification of 
rent is supported by the high authority of Mr, Devas, in 
whose ‘ Manual of Political Economy’ we read as follows :— 


‘It may perhaps be urged, that although it is right enough to 
make receipts from property one great head of revenue, and right 
enough to have one technical term to express them, it is a pity to 
use the word.“ rents” for that term. I answer that if I knew a better 
word I would use it; that the only alternative seems “interest,” 
which is just as likely to mislead us; and that the etymology and 
history of the word “ rent,” and its use in French, give it claims not 
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to be forfeited by Ricardo’s misuse of it. The French rente includes 
the three divisions: fermage; or faim rent; loyer, or house rent, and 
intérét. In German the word Zins is used much as I use rent, and 
the three divisions just named are called respectively Pachtzins, 
Miethzins, and Geldzins. A man who lives mainly from such sources 
is called in French a rentier, in German a rentner—useful terms, fir 
which we have no English equivalent.’ * 


We will now proceed to indicate a few points in which we 
differ with the Duke of Argyll. And first, as we have already 
intimated, we can hardly accept the definition of wealth on 
which he has bestowed such abundant pains, and which is the 
corner-stone elect, precious, whereon is built the argument of 
several of his chapters. ‘ Wealth,’ he tells us, ‘is the possession, 
in comparative abundance, of things which are legitimate 
objects of human desire, and are desired by men who are able 
as well as anxious to acquire them at the cost of some 
sacrifice or of some exertion.’ It appears to us that the 
adjective legitimate in this definition cannot stand. With the 
Duke’s object in introducing the word we are entirely in 
sympathy. It is to safeguard the truth, upon which he so 
rightly insists, that ‘economics cannot be cut off from the sphere 
of ethics.’ And therefore he seeks to exclude ‘ desires which are 
destructive and corrupt,’ and describes as legitimate ‘a desire 
which really does contribute to the weal of ourselves and others.’ 
In the same spirit Mr. Ruskin, in his ‘ Munera Pulveris,’ teaches 
that ‘wealth consists only in the things which the nature of 
humanity has rendered, in all ages, and must render in all ages 
to come, the object of legitimate desire.’ ‘Such things,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘ and so much of them as [each man| can use, are indeed 
well for him, or wealth ; and more of them, or any other things, 
are ill for him, or illth.’ | Now it seems to us that these definitions 
do not fulfil one chief purpose of a definition, which is to be of use 
in the subsequent exposition of any science. They do not really 
explain what we mean by wealth; they cut off a vast amount of 
what is commonly and rightly reckoned as wealth; and they 
render the signification of the word most varying and dubious. 
No doubt there is a point of view from which we may rightly 
discriminate, as is done in the Gospels, between ‘ the unrighteous 
mammon’ and ‘the true riches, But ‘the unrighteous 
mammon’ is economic wealth, and ‘the true riches’ are not. 
A gin palace doing a roaring trade at the docks is unquestion- 
ably wealth. The ornament and dress used by a courtesan as 
part of ber display to attract men, are unquestionably wealth. 





* P. 338, t Pp. 26-30. 
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As unquestionably. these things are not legitimate objects of 
desire to their possessors, who employ them as instruments for 
the destruction of soul and body. We must fall back upon the 
precise terminology of the Schoolmen. A good (bonum), as they 
excellently taught, means that at which the human will can aim. 
There are two kinds of it—bonum delectabile and bonum honestum 
—pleasurable good and moral good. Wealth is certainly a good, 
but it is bonum delectabile, not bonum honestum. In itself it is 
neither morally good nor morally bad, but indifferent. We 
should bear in mind the distinction made by Aristotle at the 
beginning of the Fifth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics between 
things which are good in themselves (amas dwya0d), and things 
which are good for us (7piv dyad). ‘Things,’ as he puts it, 
‘ which are in the abstract good, are not always good in certain 
particular cases.’ ‘ These,’ he continues, ‘ are the class of goods 
which are the object of human prayer and effort; whereas men 
ought rather to pray that such things as are in the abstract good 
may be good for themselves, and to pursue such things only 
as are in the concrete good for themselves,’ The Duke of 
Argyll, indeed, in a Jater portion of his work, seems to bear witness 
against his definition of wealth, to which we are taking exception. 
‘In the English of the Bible,’ he writes, ‘the word “ wages” 
is used for all earnings in return for all kinds of work and 
services, whether good or bad, as in the text, “ The wages of 
sin is death ;” whilst also it is worthy of notice that the word 
“ profit ” bears in the Bible English a higher and nobler meaning 
than that now assigned to it in economic use ; for in that nobler 
meaning it signifies not the surplus of money received over money 
laid out, but the surplus of all wealth over what we now under- 
stand as mere wealth. ‘Riches profit not in the day of wrath,” 
is one of the texts which illustrate well this great change.’ 
Here the Duke apparently admits that the sense of the word 
‘wealth’ is firmly fixed by the ‘jus et norma loquendi.’ And so 
it is, the sense being what we have endeavoured to indicate. 
We may well close our discussion of this point by citing the 
following luminous passage from Mr. Devas’s ‘ Manual’ :— 


‘A good is whatever is suitable to man’s nature, whether to the 
whole or to a part, and is so far desirable: Economic goods are 
those which relate to the support, continuance, and enjoyment of 
man’s life on earth ; they are divisible into two great classes :— 

‘ First, personal goods, that cannot exist apart from definite and 
particular persons. Such, for example, are (a) skill, knowledge, 
diligence, honesty, docility ; (b) honour, praise, affection, filial piety, 
maternal love; (c) personal rights and claims, trade-marks, copy- 
right, the goodwill of a business, the credit of a merchant ; (d) personal 

services 
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services of attendants, nurses, doctors, musicians, teachers, lawyers, 
soldiers, clergy. 

‘Many of these personal goods relate quite as much to order and 
justice as to sustenance and enjoyment, and thus can be called 
political goods quite as well as economic. But this is a matter of 
no consequence. 

‘The second great class of economic goods is that of material 
goods or wealth, such, namely, as are external to man, and at the 
same time are corporal; for example, the air and sunlight, the 
streams and the forests, pasture and meadow-land, arable and garden 
ground, mines, fisheries, factories, shops, roads, railways, and ships ; 
domestic animals and farm buildings, tools and implements ; bread 
and wine, garments and jewels, houses and furniture, churches and 
schools, books and works of art—all these are wealth. But slaves 
are not wealth, for they are persons; nor skill, for it is not external 
to man; nor personal services, for they cannot exist apart from a 
particular person; nor rights and goodwill, for they are immaterial.’ * 


Let us go on to another point on which the Duke of 
Argyll’s exposition does not content us—his view of right and 
rights. He tells us, truly, that ‘Rights are in their nature 
impalpable and invisible; they are not material things, but 
relations between many material things and the human mind 
and will.’ But if we ask, as we must ask, whence human rights 
arise, what they are, and how they obtain validity, the Duke seems 
to us to have no adequate answer. In some very interesting 
pages of his book he tells us the story of Sheikh Jeber’s work 
in reclaiming the fertile lands of Abila, which had long gone 
out of cultivation. The Turkish Government in those regions, 
while exacting from the inhabitants as much tribute as possible, 
does nothing to protect them against the incursions and ravages 
of the Bedawin tribes. 


‘But one man has lately arisen among the poor and oppressed 
population with those exceptional energies which, in all ages of the 
world, have been the sources of possession and, consequently, of 
wealth. He had called his brother “fellahs” to arms: he had or- 
ganized their defensive action: he had taught them how to drive off 
the Bedawins. After long and bloody skirmishes with them he had 
ended by having his ownership in the land duly registered. He 
now holds the little settlement as his own property, while all the 
inhabitants are his ploughers, and pay him rent.’ ‘ And so,’ the Duke 
of Argyll continues, ‘ the exclusive right of use, which is the essence 
of possession, arose in his person. It came from him. He won it. 
He made it. He did not make the soil. He did not make its quali- 
-ties. Nor did he make its geographical position. But he did make 
the possibility, the power, and, therefore, the right of using it.’ 
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‘The possibility, the power—and, therefore, the right’? Is 
a right, then, nothing more than the outcome of possibility and 
power? Is there no other element in it? What is it that 
converts physical possession into property? The Duke of 
Argyll does not answer these questions. We will endeavour 
briefly to do so. It appears to us of the utmost importance 
to a sound view of economics that they should be answered. 
Professor Jevons tells us: ‘The first step must be to rid our 
minds of the idea that there are such things, in social matters, 
as abstract rights, absolute principles, indefeasible laws, 
unalterable rules, or anything whatever of an eternal and 
inflexible nature.’ * This seems to us diametrically opposed 
to the truth. We hold that the first step is to grasp firmly 
the idea that there are in social matters abstract rights, absolute 
principles, indefeasible laws, unalterable rules, and that it is 
only on what is of an eternal and inflexible nature that any 
true system of economics can be based. 

Whence, then, does a right arise? It arises from the nature 
of things, according to the excellent dictum of Cicero, quoted 
in a footnote by the Duke of Argyll: ‘Nos ad justitiam esse 
natos, neque opinione sed natura constitutum esse jus. And 
if we go on to ask what a right is, we must say that it is the 
thing so deeply detested by Professor Jevons, ‘a metaphysical 
entity, and cannot possibly be other. A right is a moral 
power residing in a person, in virtue of which the person calls 
anything his own. It is as a person that man has rights. All 
his rights, indeed, are but aspects of his one great aboriginal 
right, as a person, to belong to himself; to fulfil the law of 
his being; to develop his personality. There are, as the 
scholastics have it, three degrees in the dynamic evolution of 
being: ens, suppositum, hypostasis—thing, individual, person. 
The distinctive endowment of man, marking him off from 
other animals, is personality. He alone is free, according 
to Aristotle’s definition of freedom; for. he alone exists for 
himself, and not for another. He alone can recognize and will 
the creative thought of his being, and work for the realization 
of his true end, which is ethical, and discern the law of virtue 
under which he is born. Now, of that moral law universality 
is an essential note. If it is not a law of ideal relation, 
obligatory upon ail wills, in all spheres of action, in all worlds, 
it is the emptiest of names. Of course it must be applied in 
the concrete, and in its application points of great difficulty 
and delicacy must sometimes arise. In itself. it does not 





* «The State in relation to Labour,’ p. 6. 
change. 
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change. The apparent exceptions to it, and derogations from 
it, which find place in cases of conscience, merely mean that 
in applying it, history. and circumstances, which involve 
relativity, cannot be lost sight of, although its principles are 
absolute and its rules inflexible. 

It may be said, then, that a man’s rights spring from his 
mights; that is, from the various powers and faculties of his 
nature, always remembering that those powers and faculties are 
subject to the moral law. For from the same ground of 
personality in which rights are rooted, duties also spring up. 
They are inseparably connected, for they are but different 
aspects of the same thing. The right of man, as a person, to 
be fully himself, to live out his own life in accordance with 
that moral law which is the law of his life,*—in a word, to 
freedom,—is limited by the obligation to respect the equal 
rights of others. Of reciprocal liberties positive law is the 
guarantee and the shield. Human law, properly considered, is 
the rational or ethical will—the two adjectives mean the 
same—of the organic whole. It is the system of correlative 
rights and duties which reason reveals. It is, in strictness, not 
made but apprehended by man. For, according to the dictum 
of Aquinas, a so-called law which is against reason should be 
designated rather an iniquity than a law. A Pretorian edict, 
an Act of Parliament, is but a formula whereby men endeavour 
to apply the dictates of that universal law which is absolute 
and eternal Right. It is from this Right that all rights spring. 
And as Trendelenburg excellently observes: ‘It is the very 
office of the science of Naturrecht so to deduce the multiplicity 
of rights from the self-same fount that they may be ex- 
hibited as governed by the unity of an inherent co-ordinating 
thought.’t Further, to quote again this profound and luminous 
thinker: ‘ The might (or coercive force) of right is the might of 
the ethical whole ; and therefore that right only which the social 
organism recognizes and sanctions—formal right we may call 
it—obtains validity as right.’ t 





* Trendelenburg well points out: ‘ Alles Recht, sofern es Recht und nicht 
Unrecht ist, fliesst aus dem Trieb ein sittlicher Dasein zu erhalten.’ (* Naturrecht 
auf dem Grunde der Ethik,’ § 46.) ¢ Ibid. ‘ Einleitung.’ 

¢ Ibid. § 49. It may be as wellto give Trendelenburg’s own words :—‘ Die 
Macht des Rechts ist die Macht des sittlichen Ganzen, und daher darf nur dus 
von diesem Ganzen anerkannte (sanctionirte) Recht, das formliche (formale) 
Recht als Recht gelten.’ He adds the following annotation: ‘Das formale 
Recht, jus formale, heisst nicht formal, wie etwa die formale Logik, im Gegensatz 
gegen die Materie seines Inhalts sondern ist formlicher Recht indem formlich 
z. B. noch bei Justus Méser die ausserliche Form des wirklichen Rechts im 
Gegensatz gegen die bloss gedachte bezeichnet. In demselben Sinne, sagt ma 
“ formale * Worte einer éffentlichen Schrift (Verba concepta).’ 
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Possession, then, is one thing; property is quite another. A 
thief, by availing himself of possibility and power, may possess 
my watch. But he would have no property in it, for he would 
have acquired no right to it through the unethical exercise of 
his personality whereby he obtained it; he would have no title 
to it which the public authority would protect, title being 
justa causa possidendi. Such is the true account of the 
right of private property. Its rationale is, that it is necessary 
for the development and explication of personality in this 
work-a-day world. Its law is ethical. The recognition of the 
social organism—the law of which is ethical too—-is essential 
to its validity. But—and we wish the Duke of Argyll had 
brought out this point—the right to property is not absolute. 
No human rights are absolute. Even the first of man’s natural 
rights—the right to existence—is conditioned by the duty to 
work. It is subject again to the law of ‘the ethical whole’ (to 
use Trendelenburg’s phrase) in which it is exercised. The State 
may for a just cause take the life of any one of its members. 
It may in the general need require any one of them to lay down 
his life for the community, and to find his glory and happiness 
in the sacrifice—‘ dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.’ So the 
right to private property implies and demands the performance 
of correlative and commensurate duties, Again, it is subject to 
the just claims of the community in which the right is exercised. 
For the public needs, such portion of a man’s property as is 
required, may be taken, by way of taxation. For grave offences 
against society a portion, or the whole of it, may be confiscated. 
It is, in fact, held subject to the supreme claims of the social 
organism, to the common right of all the members thereof. 
Further, it is the teaching of the Canonists, and has from the 
first been held in the Christian Church, that extreme necessity 
asserts this common right against the individual owner, and 
makes all things common ; so that a man in imminent danger 
of starvation, not by his own fault, may without culpability 
take from another, even against that other’s will, what is 
necessary for the sustentation of life. That doctrine of ‘the 
inalienable nature of purchased beef,’ which Mr. Carlyle 
thought the one tenet held with real assent by most Englishmen, 
is untenable. Absolute ownership springs only from creation : 
‘Domini est terra.’ He who made the earth alone has, in the 
highest sense, dominion over it. ‘ Terram dedit filiis hominum :’ 
*the earth hath He given to the children of men’—to the race, 
not to individuals; and not as absolute owners, but as stewards, 
as usufructuaries. All human rights are relative to moral ends. 
‘Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with my own?’ isa 
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question to which, when asked by mortal man, a negative reply 
must be given. No; it is lawful for you to do, not what you 
will, but what you ought, with your own. You are bound to 
use it in debito modo—in the way prescribed by reason, by the 
moral law; and if you do not fulfil that obligation, your 
ownership is void in the forum of conscience, though the 
tribunals of the country may not disallow it. 

True is this of all property. But it is in a special degree 
true of property in land. For land differs from all other 
subjects of property in this, that its quantity cannot be mul- 
tiplied. Not one foot can be added to the earth’s surface. 
The deep distinction between real and personal property, which 
the law of England so emphatically recognizes, is founded in 
the nature of things: and it is but lost labour that sophists 
endeavour to rub that distinction out. We may, in this con- 
nexion, observe that the Duke of Argyll’s discussion of the word 
‘holding’ as applied to real property is not very happy. Appa- 
rently, ii denotes for him material caption, physical possession. 
But in truth the phrase witnesses to the fact that absolute 
ownership in lands is unknown to our law. A man can only 
hold an estate in them. The whole medieval conception of 
ownership was fiduciary. Land was then the only form of 
property of much account. And the rendering of public 
services was the condition on which it was held of the Crown. 
There can be no doubt that, as Sir Henry Maine tells us, 
‘without the collapse of the feudal system we should never 
have had the conception of land as an exchangeable commodity, 
differing only from others in the limitation of supply..* The 
underlying idea of the feudal system is, that the land of the 
country is the common heritage of a country. Military tenures 
were abolished when the altered conditions of society rendered 
them useless. But the principle that the ownership of land is 
fiduciary, that it is weighted with duties to the social organism, 
that it must be made a common good, is immutable. The true 
justification of private property in land is, that it is, as a matter 
of fact, for the general benefit, and this has been formulated, 
with admirable clearness and succinctness, by Aquinas. ‘If 


* ‘Karly History of Institutions,’ p. 86. In an extremely interesting Minute,. 
Sir Henry Maine writes: ‘ The suggestion has often been made that real property 
should be closely assimilated to personalty, more especially in respect of con-- 
veyance. There ought to be no more difficulty, it is suid, in transferring a piece 
of land than in selling a house. I believe the analogy to be unsound, and the 
route indicated a false one. There is far more promise in reversing than in 
extending the principle; in treating land as essentially unlike movables.” 
(‘ Memoir and Speeches of Sir Henry Maine,’ p. 54.)- 
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this field be considered, absolutely,’ he says, ‘there is no reason 
why it should belong to one man rather than to another. But 
if it be considered relatively to the opportunity of cultivating it, 
and to its peaceful use, that presents a certain fitness why it 
should belong to one man rather than to another.’* Private 
ownership in land he considers to be just, according to the jus 
naturale, not in se, and absolutely considered, but relatively to 
the results which follow from it. 

But we have reached our limits. We can only further 
observe, in concluding our notice of the Duke of Argyll’s 
valuable book, that it would, in our judgment, have been 
more valuable still if he had firmly grasped and strongly 
insisted upon this great truth of the ethical conditions of property. 
In particular, his answer to Socialism would then have been 
much more effective and complete. ‘We have been suffering,’ 
Professor Foxwell remarks, ‘for a century from an acute attack 
of individualism, unchecked by the old restraints, and invested 
with almost a religious sanction, by a certain soulless school 
of writers.’ ¢ It is the outcome of the Smithian gospel of 
enlightened self-interest, as the one sufficient rule of economics ; 
and the Duke of Argyll seems to us by no means to have com- 
pletely purged out the old leaven. Witness his praise of Free 
Trade in the sense of competition—speculation—entrepreneur 
worship ; his assumption that a really free market always exists 
for food and labourers; his silence regarding the waste of 
competition, so much and so justly emphasized by the Socialists. 
It would almost seem as if he were unaware of the scandals of 
English retail prices, of American rings and trusts, of the Stock 
Exchange and company promoting. Socialism is the well-war- 
ranted revolt against what Adam Smith called ‘the obvious and 
simple system of natural liberty,’ which really means the slavery 
of labour, and which logically issues in the famous proposition of 
Malthus: ‘A man who is born into a world already possessed, 
if he cannot get subsistence from his parents, on whom he has 





* The whole passage is worth quoting :—‘ Jus, sive justum naturale est quod 
ex sui natura est adsequatum vel commensuratum alteri. Hoc autem potest con- 
tingere dupliciter: uno modo secundum absolutam sui considerationem, sicut 
masculus ex sui ratione habet commensurationem ad feminam et ex ea generet, et 
parens ad filium ut eum nutriat. Alio modo aliquid est naturale secundum 
aliquid quod ex ipso sequitur, puta proprietas possessionum : si enim consideretur 
iste ager absolute, non habet unde magis sit a quam illius ; sed si consideretur 


per respectum ad opportunitatem colendi et ad pacificum usum agri, hoc habet 
quandam com rationem ad hoc — sit unius et non alterius, ut patet per 
Philosophum in II. Polit. (cap. 3). nsiderare autem aliquid comparando ad id 
quod ex ipso sequitur cst proprium rationis, et ideo hoc idem est naturale homini 
secundum rationem que hoc dictat.’ (‘Summa,’ 2. 2, q. 57, a. 3.) 

+ ‘The Claims of Labour,’ p. 249, 
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a just demand, and if the society do not want his labour, has no 
claim of right to the smallest portion of food, and, in fact, has 
no business to be where he is ; at Nature’s mighty feast there is no 
vacant cover for him; she tells him to begone, and will quickly 
execute her own orders.’* This view of the case does not com- 
mend itself to Lazarus. And owing to the surprising arrange- 
ments whereby preponderating political power has passed, or is 
passing, everywhere into his hands, his feelings are now of much 
practical importance to Dives. To those feelings the preachers 
of Socialism very forcibly appeal. We are all agreed that 
private wealth, in its first idea, is the guarantee to the individual 
of the fruits of his own labour and abstinence. No one can 
deny that private wealth, as it exists in fact, is largely the 
result of deeds of cruelty, extortion, and fraud, whereby its 
owners, or their progenitors, have appropriated the fruits of the 
labour and abstinence of others. And the proposition laid 
down by the Duke of Argyll is indisputably true, that ‘ any 
law which gives to one set of men a right to live on the industry 
and property of others, starts of necessity a spirit of idleness and 
of imposture on the one side, and not less certainly evokes a spirit 
of suspicion and of resistance on the other.’t The Socialistic 
nostrum for treating the woes of the world, ‘ Equality of condition 
helped by diversity of capacity,’ must, of necessity, appear a very 
specious doctrine to the masses, in such a state of society as ours, 

What, then, is the true answer to Socialism? This: that it 
contradicts primordial facts of human nature ; that it violates 
essential rights of human nature; that it is just as false and 
unethical as the spurious individualism against whose yoke it 
rebels. All men, indeed, are in a true sense equal ; just as, 
according to the Stoic paradox, ‘all crimes are equal.’ But the 
equality is not absolute, it is relative. All men are equal 
in that they are persons—the most foolish and ignorant, as 
well as the wisest and most learned. Personality, however, is 
not only the source, it is alsothe measure of human right. The 
greater, the more varied the personality, the greater, the more 
varied the right. Men’s psychical endowments differ even more 
than their physical endowments. And of their psychical 





* *An Essay on the Principles of Population,’ 2nd edit. 1803, 8, 531. Contra 
Mr. John Stuart Mill: ‘That the earth belongs, first of all, to the inhabitants of 
it; that every person alive ought to have a subsistence before anyone has more ; 
that whosoever works at any useful thing ought to be properly fed and clothed 
before anyone, able to work, is allowed to receive the Cas of idleness—these 
are moral axioms.’ (‘ Dissertations and Discussions,’ vol. ii, p. 385.) (The 
ay x is omitted in the subsequent editions.) 

+ The dictum occurs in an argument against the old English Poor Law . 
(p. 562), but it is just as applicable to dukes as to paupers. 
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inequality, the necessary and legitimate outcome is inequality 
of material condition. But further, this inequality is the motive- 
power of civilization, the main factor of progress. Nay, more, 
it is the essential condition of civil society, which is, and cannot 
keep from being, hierarchical, however the hierarchy may be 
constituted. ‘The master of those who know’ told the world 
two thousand years ago: ‘It is impossible to form a State all 
the members of which are alike. The parts which are to 
constitute a single organic whole must be different in kind.’ 
Such is the nature of things. And therefore, when Leo XIII. in 
his Encyclical ‘ Quod Apostolici,’ declares, ‘ Inaqualitas juris 
et potestatis ab ipso nature auctore dimanat,’ he does but declare 
a truth so trite as to be almost a truism. Human nature being 
what it is, there always will and must be rich and poor, habentes 
and non habentes. And all attempts—as history abundantly 
witnesses—at the levelling down of material conditions, do but 
issue in a transfer of the property which follows political power. 
As Danton expressed himself with admirable frankness: ‘ Nous 
étions dessous, nous sommes dessus; et voila toute la révolution.’ 

The real value of Socialism lies, not in its preposterous pro- 
—_ and unrealizable Utopias, but in this, that it is what 

rofessor Ingram has somewhere called it, ‘the inevitable and 
indispensable protest of the working classes, and their aspira- 
tion after a better order of things’ than that in which they now 
exist. Now, this most legitimate aspiration can only be 
satisfied by a just doctrine of Political Economy, which insists 
upon the moral element that should dominate the science : 
which, while reckoning with the forces of those personal interests 
that ever must be strong motive-powers in human society, 
reckons also with the forces of public duties and private 
benevolence: which, in a word, regards the individual as an 
ethical person in an ethical organism. Such a Political 
Economy is essential in order to enable practical statesmen to 
deal with what Professor Menger calls ‘the weightiest problem 
of our age: how far the existing order of rights must be trans- 
formed in the interests of the suffering masses.’* Such a 
Political Economy is essential if we are to escape from what 
Professor Marshall calls ‘the cruelty and waste of irresponsible 
competition and the licentious use of wealth.’t Such a Political 
Economy is essential if we would teach the owners of property, 
whether real or personal, the most necessary lesson, that they 





**Das Recht auf den vollen Arbeitsertrag in geschichtlicher Darstellung.’ 
(‘ Vorrede,’ p. 1.) 

t See his weighty Inaugural Address to the Economic Section at the British 
Association, delivered in Sept. 1870. 
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hold it under an indefeasible obligation to use it, not only for 
their own good, but for the general good.. But an obligation 
implies a penal sanction. And the penal sanctions of ‘the 
moral laws of nature and of nations’ under which we are born, 
are assuredly not the less real because they are not written in 
any statute-book. Hooker well asks: ‘Is it possible that man, 
being not only the noblest creature in the world, but even a world 
in itself, his transgressing the law of his nature should draw 
no manner of harm after it?’ That is not possible. Owners 
of property who lose sight of the ethical conditions of their 
possessions, will, sooner or later, hear the stern summons, ‘ Give 
an account of thy stewardship, for thou mayest be no longer 
steward.’ 


‘The landlord, who always evicts, if he is not paid the highest 
competition rent—the employer who brings in from afar the hands 
that will work at the lowest ‘starvation wage—these vultures are 
worse enemies to society than Socialists, for they occasion Socialism. 
Socialism, whether in land alone, or in all capital, is an endeavour 
to accomplish by State control the results that ought to be achieved 
by private virtue. A landlord or an employer, who remembers his 
position as being what Homer calls “a king of men,”—davagé avdpov— 
remembers too with Aristotle, that a prince exists for his people—and 
who, besides a quasi-royal care for the body of tenantry or workmen 
over whom he presides, has something too of a fatherly interest in 
every one of them, their persons and their families ; holding it to be a 
personal tie with himself to be in his employment or to be settled on 
his land—such a man, and the multitude of such men, form the best 
bulwark a country can possess against Socialism. Such a landlord 
or employer is a preesens numen to his workpeople or tenants. In the 
absence of this protective personal influence of the rich over the 
poor: in the disorganization of society consequent upon the mis- 
conduct of its subordinate chiefs: in the stand-off attitude of the 
higher classes, and the defiant independence of the lower: and in the 
greed of material goods that is common to them both : there lurks a 
danger of unknown magnitude to our modern civilization.’ * 





* Moral Philosophy,’ by Joseph Ricaby, p. 295. 
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Art. VI.—1. Pécheurs d’Islande. 109th edition. By Pierre 
Loti. Paris, 1892. 

2. Le Mariage de Loti. 47th edition. By the Same. Paris, 
1893. 

3. Aziyadé. 21st edition. By the Same. Paris, 1892. 

4. Fantémed’ Orient. 35th edition. BytheSame. Paris, 1892. 

5. Au Maroc. 25th edition. By the Same. Paris, 1893. 

6. Le Roman dun Enfant. 38thedition. BytheSame. Paris, 
1892. 

7. Le Roman d’un Spahi. 33rd edition. By the Same. Paris, 
1892. 

8. Japoneries d’ Automne. 26th edition. By the Same. Paris, 
1892, 

9. Mon Frére Yves. 52ndedition. By theSame. Paris, 1892. 
And other works. 


HAT high master of modern French, Flaubert, has warned 

us against every work of art in which the author’s own 

face seems to be reflected—‘ toute ceuvre est condamnable,’ he 
says, ‘ou l’auteur se laisse deviner.’ Such egotism, he thinks, 
is unworthy of a supreme artist, and bears its condemnation 
in itself. Doubtless, Flaubert had in view, as models for 
all time, the anonymous classics, such as the Iliad or the Odyssey, 
whose writer (if written they ever were) has passed into the 
realm of shadows, and is but the spokesman ofa period in which 
his own thoughts and feelings signified very little. The sacred 
songs, and epics from old Greek times, and the earliest of the 
tragedies, are in a high degree impersonal ; the mask is every- 
thing, the actor nothing. And there is room for such a public 
and, so to call it, an objective literature still. But to exclude 
or disdain the other source of inspiration, which we may term 
lyric, or romantic, or biographical, according to the forms it 
has taken, implies an extraordinary forgetfulness in so well read 
aman as Flaubert. Are not Shakespere’s ‘Sonnets’ intensely 
personal in form and feeling? Shall we deny to St. Augustine’s 
‘Confessions, or to Rousseau’s, the quality of art? Is 
‘ Werther’ such a composition that from no line of it we can 
discern the author’s cast of temperament? And will not those 
who have studied their ‘ Madame Bovary’ be capable of giving 
a shrewd guess or two as regards the make and principles of its 
very astonishing creator? Science, in short, may be impersonal, 
but literature is only so, for the most part, by reason of our 
ignorance or want of insight. And the question at no time 
is simply whether we are reading fiction, autobiography, or 
history, but whether ‘what we read is a page fiom Nature 
2F2 composed 
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composed in apt human language according to the laws of 
poetic truth and beauty. The artist may paint his own portrait 
as well as another’s, provided he follows the lines of art; and 
though self-portraiture cannot be easy, we all know how 
interesting it is, 

Two very striking examples of such portraiture, and these 
in more than one point akin to each other, have been added 
during the last ten years to that French gallery of men of 
renown which all the world is in the habit of visiting,—we mean 
the late Henri-Frédéric Amiel of Geneva, and the Academician 
who is known by the name of Pierre Loti. What would 
Flaubert have said of the ‘ Journal Intime’ of the one, and the 
biography draped in fiction, and extending through some dozen 
volumes, of the other? ‘Take away the personal element, the 
confidences made to every passer-by, the laying bare of heart 
and brain as for scientific inspection, and how much of them would 
be left? Amiel spent thousands of pages in dissecting his own 
moods and keeping a record of the intermittent pulse which 
beat so feverishly day and night, nor would suffer him to escape 
from its tortures, And Loti, when a mere boy, began the diary of 
fugitive impressions, of landscapes seen in various lights, and of 
the emotions which they never failed to evoke, that has grown 
into a sailor’s log-book, crammed with pictures of East and 
West,—a kaleidoscopic prose-poem, not utterly unlike ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ with the one figure always visible on deck, his thoughts 
consuming him until he has found relief, as though he were an 
ancient prophet, in crying them aloud, and sparing not his 
hearers nor yet himself. There is something a little ironical 
in the notion of a man whose reserve to all around has been 
most marked, suddenly flinging his sibylline leaves upon all 
the pathways, and striking a bargain for so many volumes 
octavo of his secret meditations with M. Calmann Lévy in the 
Rue Auber. But the like has happened again and again. And 
the public, which is the greatest gossip that ever talked scandal 
in a drawing-room, loves to have it so, in spite of Flaubert and 
his haughty reticence. M. Pierre Loti is now one of the 
Immortals, with leave to write every detail about himself, and 
his voyages, and his sailor-friends, and his pet animals,— 
whatever he pleases, grave or gay, serious or trifling,—assured 
that thousands will read, and that their tears, their smiles, their 
sympathy, will not be wanting. All this, beyond question, 
Amiel too might have enjoyed in his lifetime, if his courage 
had been equal to his introspection. But he did not dare to 
face the public; and the most curious of modern diaries—not 
excepting those ambiguous pages of the Russian young lady’s 
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which have been so much discussed—was rescued from a dead 
man’s hand. Shall we term M. Loti more fortunate? His 
work is not yet done; and there is such peril in a self-exhibition 
of the kind he practises, that perhaps here too we had better 
take Solon’s advice, and proclaim no writer happy until M. 
Calmann Lévy has seen the last of him. 

But as one of the lonely artists, who belong to no school, and, 
while they disdain rather than cultivate literature, have given 
to the world books which are more than books, with a life in 
them, and a savour, and a charm as distinct as it is impossible 
to counterfeit, this French officer of marines will repay our 
attention. Only, we must submit to his terms, and they are 
somewhat stringent. He is not the ordinary Parisian story- 
teller, brilliant yet commonplace, artificial and exhausted, 
moving inside the narrowest of horizons, and convinced that the 
Sahara begins within a mile of Fontainebleau. For M. Loti, 
Paris can hardly be said to exist. That is amazing; but 
even more so is the difference of method, or of aim, which 
marks him off from his brethren of the feuilleton and the 
vaudeville. He writes no novels of society; the tales which 
he has to tell are as simple as a child’s; and when, the other 
day, his ‘Pécheurs d’Islande’ was brought on the stage at 
the Grand Théatre, the result confounded his admirers and 
disappointed the audience. A more exquisite or touching 
story has not been printed since ‘ Francois le Champi’; but its 
peculiar charm could never, while the conventions of the stage 
endure, be given by actors and scene-painting. From eloquence 
it studiously refrains; it has neither dramatic situations nor a 
dialogue sparkling with the epigrams so dear to French senti- 
ment; and among the ‘Fleurs du Mal’ which spring up so 
abundantly before the Paris footlights, this mere lily of the field 
seemed to have no glory worth speaking of. It was not created 
to bring down the house, or to run for three hundred nights. 
And such as is the passionate silent tragedy of Yann and Gaad, 
of Yvonne and Sylvestre, even such, in varying degree, are the 
rest of M. Loti’s volumes. Narratives we cannot call them, 
but pages torn from life, with no little of the pain and the blood 
in them still that betray their origin. The art of transitions, 
the skill which completes a story from given outlines, and the 
full dénotiment so long a tradition in romance, have yielded in 
this instance, to a manner at once thoughtful and careless, 
intent on a bold stroke here and there, but leaving much to be 
guessed, and not a little for the reader's own interpretation. 
Thus far, M. Loti is an Impressionist self-made, a witness who 
can speak to his experience, but would prefer not to be at the 
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same time judge or jury. The essence of his description is its 
fragmentary truth; and where vision fails him, he loses his 
voice. He is all moods and colours; and like the most 
unconscious of artists, when he endeavours to think, he can but 
reproduce his emotions. Surely we may call his the lyrical 
temperament in its least complex form, and the very opposite 
of what Flaubert has insisted upon. It is the height of pathos, 
indeed ; but, if we may borrow another term of Greek criticism, 
there is in it not a grain of ethos, of character or judgment, 
concerning itself with the moral which might have been 
disengaged from these stories. 

Or if a moral there be, it does not in the least resemble that 
of the great French classics, nor is it in keeping with the gay 
and daring tone of the old language. We have been aceustomed 
to think of our Gallic neighbours as a nation given to wit and 
laughter, keenly alive to the ridiculous side of things, light- 
hearted, jovial, and only too ready, like M. Renan, to settle all 
difficulties with a smile. It was the Englishman who took his 
pleasure moult tristement, and thought of halters and hemlock 
Juice in foggy November. But M. Loti, in spite of an oc- 
casional ripple across his pages, looks at us out of melancholy 
eyes, and opens his mouth chiefly in order to sigh. He 
abounds in the finest imagery, yet calls it again and again ‘an 
intuition of sad splendour’; and the gloom in which he dwells, 
as though it were native to him, will remind the English 
reader, both in its depth and its intensity, of De Quincey’s 
haunting opium-dreams. What is the explanation? His 
serious temper darkens only too often into a Pessimism which 
Amiel could not do more than match. And in the fact that 
both were bred up as Huguenots, M. Renan would have found 
the evil root of which they have eaten so copiously. Himself 
a radiant sceptic, never much drawn to the doctrine of original 
sin as likely to throw light upon the problems of existence, 
he has remarked that ‘le Protestant le plus libre’—he means 
the most free-thinking—‘ garde souvent quelque chose de 
triste, un fond d’austérité intellectuelle analogue au_pessi- 
misme slave.’ It would be curious to follow up this con- 
sideration, which has its value, by tracing at length the 
influence of Calvin, at once the type as well as the father of 
Huguenots, in the literature of the last century and this, from 
Rousseau, the sentimental savage, to Carlyle, the cynic with a 
tender heart; or from William Law and John Henry Newman 
to Amiel, who has been defined as the ‘ prophet of Nirvana,’ 
and to Loti, who, from this point of view, will deserve to be 

known as its artist. But French Huguenot training has a 
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dryness of its own, such as we apprehend in Guizot, and do 
not altogether escape even in the gentle Adolph Monod and his 
pietist circle. It seems, unlike the Scotch, fatal to humour ; 
and its victims or votaries would probably have reckoned the 
sallies of wit in Voltaire as his least pardonable sin. On the 
other hand, its tendency to a philosophic nescience, with which 
we are now chiefly concerned, becomes visible in men like 
Edmond Scherer, and is the true account both of Loti and 
Amiel. In the famous ‘Journal Intime,’ we may study its 
ravages day by day, and almost hour by hour; while the 
‘Roman d’un Enfant,’ of which we are going to speak, brings 
it to the surface even more unmistakably, by reason of the 
naive strokes which tell us that this child of genius was not a 
metaphysical thinker, but open-eyed in the presence of the 
world around him. 

‘ Biography draped in fiction’—and often very slightly draped 
—is the account we have given of M. Loti’s stories. It is well 
known that his musical Polynesian name, signifying a flower, 
is not the author’s own, but a reminiscence of Tahiti, ‘the 
delicious isle,’ where he spent many months, and of which he 
has sketched an outline in most delicate and dreamy colours, 
with a love tale for the heart of it. Pierri Loti is, in the 
language of mortals, M. Viaud, a native of Saintonges, in the 
same neighbourhood as Rochefort and La Rochelle, and of the 
purest Huguenot descent. One would be glad to hear that he 
was a kinsman of that poor Théophile de Viau, who wrote 
some of the most charming pastoral poetry during the reign 
of Louis XIII., and suffered grievous things at the hands of 
Pere Voisin and Pere Garasse. At all events, our M. Viaud 
had cousins in the Cévennes as well as three old Huguenot 
aunts in the Isle of Oléron, so that he was likely to be told 
many heart-stirring legends of persecuted ‘ pasteurs’ and the 
pious dragonnades of Louis XIV. Like so many others who 
have forsaken Calvin in their riper years, he was brought up 
with scrupulous severity ; and his home, though full of tender 
recollections to him, might have been the ‘ temple’ itself, in the 
bareness and purity of its white-washed rectitude. Nothing 
can be more suggestive than to compare the early memories of 
men of genius reared under an identical system in parts of 
Europe widely sundered,—think, for instance, of Lessing in his 
Saxon home at Kamentz, Carlyle at Ecclefechan, and this Loti 
in Saintonges. It is, in a surprising degree, one and the same 
atmosphere,—a discipline of the sternest in all that regards 
conduct ; detachment utter and complete from the vanities of 
recreation, literature, and even religious art; with the Oriental 
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landscapes of the Bible to furnish what Loti has called a 
‘ sombre and sweet’ imagery tu the growing boy, and the Bible 
heroes for a standard of emulation. Naturally, too, these 
children who were to be famous men chose, as the noblest 
calling within their reach, that of the ministry in the temple. 
And a great deal of the revolution and the tragedy which we 
must associate with modern thought, has arisen out of the circum- 
stances under which those who were once destined to ‘ wag their 
pow in a pu’pit,’ as the Scotch used to say, have wandered off 
to join the ‘Church of Literature,’ and broken with their family 
traditions. 

M. Loti has found much comfort, and gained a multitude of 
friends, by recording, with a simplicity which betokens the 
utmost power of introspection and no little skill in word- 
painting, the story—and he is justified in calling it a romance 
—of his childhood, with its ‘beams of sudden brightness,’ 
its trembling fears, its ‘furtive apprehensions of all sorts of 
infinitudes,’ and keenest instincts of love and pity. We must 
not yield to the temptation, pleasant as it would be, of com- 
paring this new chapter of autobiography with those which have 
made the round of the world; although, certainly, the readers 
of Goethe, and Rousseau, and George Sand, of ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ 
and ‘Sartor Resartus,’ will make their silent reflections, as they 
turn over these choice and curious pages, with more profit than 
others who have not glanced the same way. Nor shall we grudge 
the students of psychology this addition to their treasures on 
which they have greedily fastened. It is the privilege of 
genius to have ‘long long thoughts,’ a dramatic memory of its 
own pleasures and sufferings, and a world of imagination in 
which to rule from the moment it can exercise its mental 
faculties. As for the class whom we have called lonely artists, 
their business seems ever to have been, not with things done, 
but with things felt; their experience signifies, exactly in the 
spirit which dictated Flaubert’s greatest work, that such were 
the feelings aroused in them, on occasion of events whose 
measure they did not take upon any outward scale. And thus, 
in subjective literature, all depends on the reaction within, 
nothing whatever on the importance of the things in them- 
selves. Cowper’s life, for instance (ecce iterum Calvinus), or 
Obermann’s, was a chronicle of passion; as a history, you 
might crumple it in your hand. The ‘cruel common sense’ of 
an understanding such as Boileau rejoiced in, would have 
made nothing of it. So the ‘Roman d’un Enfant’ turns upon 
momentary flashes of intuition, on fits of loneliness or longing, 
on the evocation of complex and lasting images in response to 
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a word, a colour, the rosy flame of branches in a blaze, or on 
the child’s vague sense of fear when night is fallen. His whole 
existence is a ‘charmed anxiety in the presence of nature.’ 

These efforts to reproduce past sensations seem like importing 
the methods of science into literature, and are characteristic of 
Realism in our day; but whether, and to what extent they 
should be suffered, is an abstruse question. Too often they 
take their rise in ‘the play of downcast thoughts,’ for which 
there is no safety-valve in action. The result, when they 
succeed, is at once faithful and dreamlike; we see what is 
really not there. And to much in Loti’s volumes might be 
applied his own description of their contents, ‘a dream that 
melts, a smoke that flies off, an impalpable nothing,’ which yet 
is somehow, and only just out of our grasp. The ‘dead pages,’ 
covered with dust, which are all he can offer, as he too modestly 
remarks, by way of rendering what he saw and felt in child- 
hood, vex him because memory shows how pale they look, and 
ineffective in its gleam. All this will recall to Amiel’s friends 
his persevering endeavour to fix in his ‘Journal’ the multitude 
of vanishing impressions, and to go down by some process of 
transformation into the ‘deeps beyond all soundings,’ where 
life is creative and unconscious. ‘A morbid self-torture,’ the 
physician, and perhaps the moralist, will say. But in Loti 
we find many touches that are pretty and delightful, not at all 
morbid,—the childlike fetishism of early things, from the sun- 
stained garden wall and the dark-green sea which, when he 
saw it for the first time, seemed to rise up on all sides, ‘ moving 
everywhere with a threatening motion,’ to the exotic savour of 
the house next door, which is redolent of spices and scents 
from the Antilles. It is an awakening world, the associations 
of which were by and by to determine his vocation. 

The solitary boy, who worships his mother with a French 
intensity of language, and hates school, and gets Aunt Claire to 
do his lessons for him, and ‘does not want to grow up,’ and 
makes friends of birds and beasts, and hunts after butterflies, 
who cannot write a theme or a description,—much less a story,— 
but keeps in secret the diary of his own thoughts, and is looked 
upon by the other fellows in his class as ‘odd and uppish’ 
{bizarre et poseur), while he torments himself with religious 
scruples, borrows his fancies from the Apocalypse, feels the 
melancholy of sunset however beautiful, and thinks he should 
like to be the pasteur of a lonely parish where he might renew 
the saintly marvels of Les Cevennes, had already in his 
composition everything to which Pierre Loti is indebted for 
his success in literature. He had but to print himself at length 
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in a volume, expressing with the: utmost force and distinction 
his individual traits, and fame was sure to follow. And what 
can teach us so clearly the narrow limits and modest possi- 
bilities of that school ‘education’ on which enlightened 
persons are laying more and more stress every day, than to read 
in a fresh instance how impotent is ‘nurture’ in the strife 
with ‘nature’? Since it was really his well-meaning masters 
(nicknamed ‘the Bull Apis’ and ‘the Great Black Monkey’) 
that disgusted Loti with learning for good and all. So too, 
if we may believe his testimony, he attended service in the 
‘temple’ with the most disastrous results to his faith. As long 
as he might frame his own visions while reading the Bible, 
and could taste the sweetness of the quiet evening prayer at 
home, he was safe and his thoughts were Christian. But when 
he went to church, it seemed to him that preacher and con- 
gregation were given over to intolerable dulness and _ the 
hollowest of formalities. To these solemn persons, Puritans 
of a later growth, he preferred his old uncle’s grey parrot 
from Gaboon, which talked (and probably swore) in some 
negro dialect. But even on this side, when he was begging 
specimens of tropical butterflies and shells, and wondering 
at amulets brought from afar, his interest was not in labels, 
and glass-cases, and museums. Science on week-days attracted 
him as little as theology did in the Sabbath sermons; what 
he longed to reach were the live things,—nature terrifying with 
its thousand faces, and the unknown world of forests, seas, and 
burning sun. So now he would be a missionary; but in a 
little while that fancy came to an end like the rest: for there 
grew up in him (again we think of Amiel) ‘la conscience de la 
vanité des prieres, et du néant de tout, Yet this mighty ‘all 
which was nothing’ drew him on like a mirage; the vision of 
many lands and waters haunted him as truly as it ever did 
Wordsworth or Turner ; and his life during thirty years has 
been simply a journey across the ‘changing panorama of the 
world.’ But he is not the missionary he meant to be; he is 
only an artist of Nirvana, whose destiny was fixed one day 
when he came upon a log-book of the beginning of the century, 
and read in it how there was sunshine in the South Pacific and 
a * beautiful sea,’ on a long past June afternoon. Like Lydgate 
in ‘ Middlemarch,’ he found, by what many would have called 
the merest accident, among the lumber of an old bookstand, 
one Thursday evening at La Limoise,—the country-house to 
which he was so fond of going,—the guidance no master or 
sermon could give him, The romance of his childhood ends, 
not without some slight dramatic touch, when he sends off his 
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letter, as a boy of fourteen, begging his brother to ask an 
entrance for him in the Naval School. 

We have suffered M. Loti to speak for himself, culling from 
his strange bouquet of recollections a flower here and there 
which may serve to indicate their colour and fragrance. All 
along it must be evident that we are dealing with a personality 
which would be marked even among Englishmen, and much 
more in a country so disdainful of the eccentric and the original 
as France has ever been. The isolation of his childhood, 
combined with that ‘narrowness of the sect’ which has a 
certain advantage from its depth and fervour of feeling, was 
by no means unfavourable to his genius; but who shall 
trace out the cross lines of affinity and heredity which gave 
him so astonishing a sense of landscape, and the power to 
fix the moods that came upon him, as though in them alone 
he held the key to nature’s wonders? It is worth remarking 
that M. Loti prides himself on never having written a verse 
in his life. French verse of course he means, which, 
pretty or stately as it may often be, has no compass large 
enough to exhaust the gamut of human emotions. But still, a 
French boy who has never composed an alexandrine, is as 
distinguished as Lord Castlereagh in his black coat at the 
Congress of Vienna, and betrays a rare self-control. Yet more 
significant was it in a lad of fourteen to be dreaming of the 
islands in the Pacific, when his companions were burning to 
tread the Boulevards and achieve Parisian greatness. The 
French naval officier has neither to attract nor reward him the 
eagles that flew with Napoleon from steeple to steeple until 
they alighted on Notre Dame. The names of his great 
admirals are shrouded in the smoke of defeat, and all their 
courage has but served as a foil to British glory,—a reflection 
which need not be wanting in pathos, now that the long roll of 
sea-fights is closed and the captured flags are mouldering above 
the tombs of those who seized them. The boy had, indeed, 
kinsmen in the navy, and many things at home were associated 
in his mind from the earliest with the sea and those who do 
business in the great waters. Nevertheless, he put aside the 
thought of the ministry, and followed his desire to wander in 
search of ever new images and sensations, by a clear choice. 
When he entered the Naval School, he was already an artist 
who, under English training, would have grown to be a great 
captain and explorer. 

A master of style, superbly disdainful of literature, and 
signalizing his entrance among the Forty by assuring them 
that he never reads; a confirmed pessimist, who flings in the 
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face of Republicans and Utopians Leopardi’s doctrine, ‘l’infinita 
vanita del tutto ;’ a French romance writer, whose tone is that 
of self-respect and propriety, even when the story he is telling 
would not always gain the prix Montyon,—such is M. Loti, 
and it would be hard to find his equal in the ranks which he so 
singularly adorns. From the great tradition of letters in his 
own country the lack of reading has happily delivered him, 
for it is a heavy chain, though a golden one; and his indepen- 
dence of spirit sets him in a striking light when compared with 
men like Victor Hugo, adepts in the art or craft—as ignoble, 
surely, as place-hunter has ever practised—of couching adula- 
tion in lofty rhyme. But one poet there is, indeed, whom he 
admires and a little resembles,—the Byron of France, Alfred 
de Musset. 

This Puritan had, in his early years, read in secret, with 
pleasure and remorse, some of De Musset’s stanzas; and 
although we should allow with Théophile Gautier, that if Lord 
Byron was the founder of the Satanic school, not much of the 
cloven foot is discernible in his volatile and pensive imitator, 
still it is to him we owe the Byronic flavour in M. Loti’s first 
volumes: a flavour which does not tickle the modern palate, 
and, as the author confesses by and by with engaging frank- 
ness, was a good deal more conventional than he had once 
imagined. The leading character in these works‘ is an im- 
possible English lieutenant of Marines, named Harry Grant, 
alias Loti. His friend, whom he miscalls Plumket, is described 
as a philosopher and very tiresome, nor do we feel any regret 
when Plumket disappears from the stage. Perhaps the only 
work of the master which leaves a thoroughly disagreeable 
impression, as at once pretentious and ineffective, is ‘ Fleurs 
d’Ennui,’ in which the cynical friend is constantly interposing 
with declamation and satire, As for Harry Grant, he is 
nothing but a French boy, just escaped out of school, who 
writes to his Evangelical sister in Yorkshire with fervid 
eloquence and an amusing want of reserve, which in him is 
natural, but in a genuine English sailor could simply not exist. 
All this, however, and the playing at Byron, we must look 
upon as a mere exercitation in literature,—due, as is clear, to 
M. Loti’s neglect of the cardinal principle laid down by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, to make oneself acquainted with the best 
that has been said and written in the world before proceeding 
to add to it. We should certainly not have read ‘Le Mariage 
de Loti,’ for its picture of a young Englishman; and in 
‘ Aziyadé’ we put aside the reminiscences of ‘Childe Harold’ 
with a feeling of vexation. But, in the midst of stage- 
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trappings and the gorgeous make-believe of these earlier stories, 
we cannot fail to remark an originality as well as a piercing 
tone of sadness which owe nothing to books and possess an 
indescribable charm. 

Loti’s elder brother had gone on a voyage round the world, 
and sent home many brilliant descriptions of the tropics. To 
him may be assigned the chief personal influence that made 
Loti a lover of the sea, and overcame his intense devotion to 
the home life, recurring in all his works like a fundamental 
harmony. But, above all, Tahiti had furnished his brother’s 
pen with its magic. There, indeed, putting in practice the 
philosophy of ‘ Locksley Hall,’ he had—shall we say married ? 
—a Polynesian damsel named Taimaha, and left her to rear 
his ‘dusky brood’ alone, which she did with the nonchalance 
of a Maori to whom the communism of the family is no new 
thing. The young man himself died on board ship and found 
a grave in the waters of the Indian Ocean; but his hut of 
leaves and branches on the island of Moorea was still standing 
when Loti arrived in Tahiti some ten years later. He had 
once dreamt of joining the missionary band which has scattered 
the Bible broadcast over these isles of Eden ; but ‘ Le Mariage 
de Loti,’ though a picturesque and not very dangerous volume, 
recalling, in an odd way, the innocent freshness of ‘ Paul et 
Virginie,’ would excite consternation in a Sunday school, and 
perhaps lessen the flow of subscriptions to societies for the 
conversion of the heathen. It is the first of a series, rare and 
exquisite in style, in subject novel, and to French readers, one 
should hope, a pleasant change from the everlasting comedy of 
intrigue and fashion, which threatens to stereotype their 
romance and clip the wings of aspiring genius. The un- 
rivalled charm of Tahiti, with its thick and waving woods, its 
immense calm amid the ocean solitudes, its touch of the super- 
natural and the haunted, its atmosphere so favourable to con- 
templation or dreamy indolence, and its savage and simple 
inhabitants, wearing their garlands of flowers like the most 
classical of Arcadians,—all this to Englishmen, though un- 
travelled, is an old story, and has been told over and over again 
in brilliant word-pictures ; but to the stay-at-home French it 
must be as new as it is captivating. The beauty of the scene is 
a grace beyond words—an earthly Paradise spread out upon 
some golden background where the sunlight is clear and still. 
But Loti has no intention of showing us the empty garden, 
however fair its landscape may be; and in the girl Rarahu we 
catch a glimpse of the savage nature, gentle, wild, and affec- 
tionate, though quite incapable of taking to itself our solemn 
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notions of right and wrong. She is a creature all instinct and 
superstition, but as touching as a child in distress and hardly 
more responsible. For the tree of knowledge of good and evil 
has been planted late in the Southern Pacific islands; and, 
though it grows apace, it is bringing forth unexpected fruits, 
and some with the savour of death in them. 

Nothing could be simpler than the story of Rarahu. She is 
pretty, uncivilized, and sixteen, when she meets the English 
sailor Loti and becomes his wife, ‘a la mode de Polynésie’— 
that is to say, until he goes on his next voyage. They live 
mostly in the woods, where all they require is a hut of 
leaves, a bread-fruit tree, and a running stream, Occasionally 
they visit the court of Queen Pomaré IV., a large, benevo- 
lent, royal old lady, with the teeth of a cannibal, and the 
frank manners of a Guardsman who has seen the world, 
Dancing, poetry, love-making, and a child’s quarrel, with 
much roaming through the forests, and endless reverie, fill 
up their time. And when Loti is absent, Rarahu sends him 
letters of her own composition in excellent Maori, which are 
the charm of the book, as graceful as they are tender, with 
a musical rhythm and a balance of phrases that take us 
far into the past, and set us dreaming of the old-world measures 
preserved by the Hebrews and the Arabians, and now very 
sacred in their associations. M. Loti displays much cunning, 
here and elsewhere, in his employment of the native dialects, 
with which his sea-voyages have made him familiar. He writes 
Polynesian, Japanese, and the negro language of Senegal—to 
say nothing of Turkish or Arabic—with a courage that, as 
we hope, is born of understanding, For that we must rely on 
his good nature; he might palm off on us the basest of 
Australian jargons for classic Tahitian, and we should be none 
the wiser ; although we feel bound to observe that his Polynesian 
reads very well and seems to be all of a piece. But he has 
contrived to interest us in the colour of the language; he 
teaches us to feel the beauty there is in its very imperfection, 
without playing the pedant, or spoiling the quaint and un- 
studied talk of these children of nature. The words seem to 
make one music with the night winds crooning over the island 
as it lies buried in sleep, and with the foam that breaks on its 
reefs of coral in a low deep murmur. They have the scent of 
flowers in them, as well as the strange solemnity of the 
darkness, the solitude, and the terrified ignorance which 
encompass the savage life on every side. Rarahu weaves 
her songs out of trouble or joy as it springs up, and follows 
the lead of an inspiration which in our too-civilized existence 
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we should be willing to buy at a great price. But she is only a 
timid little creature, with no understanding save through her 
affection ; and when Loti is called away, she falls homesick and 
quite forlorn, as a dog would be that had lost his master. She 
writes to him like a child, ‘ The flower of the arum was pretty, but 
the flower is faded.’ Of course, he cannot come back. So many 
have promised that they would, says old Queen Pomaré to the 
young man sadly when he is taking his leave ; and none have 
ever kept their: promise. Rarahu beseeches him, with all 
manner of antique and touching expressions, not to forget her ; 
but he is gone irrevocably, and she dies. She dies, but not 
until the savage life has caught hold of her again, with its 
added European degradation ;—Rarahu is a flower that the 
careless passer-by has plucked and let it fall into the mire, 
He need not have plucked it! Loti seems never to have made 
that reflection, although when he is told of her death at some 
noisy dinner-table in La Valletta, he feels cut to the heart, 
and all her naive beauty and her poor harmless attachment to 
him revive with a poignancy which he dares not trust himself 
to express. Then the question flashes, or rather flames upon 
us, which all this while the book has been asking, whether a 
Loti whose manliness had equalled the dumb and dog-like 
love of Rarahu, could not, nay, whether he ought not, to have 
saved her from such a fate,—recognizing in her the beautiful 
human spirit that would match his own? If he had sought 
affection, not mere pastime, and for her sake renounced his 
people? It was too hard a duty, perhaps, for one who followed 
only pleasure; and then, as he argues to himself, how, if he 
were to stay, would it have been possible to bridge over the 
great gulf between his mind and hers? 

The problem is one which seems to have for M. Loti inex- 
haustible fascination. He does not care to unravel the sentiments 
of Parisian heroines who are never what they seem ; but Rarahu, 
Aziyadé, and Fatougaye—figures most unlike their European 
sisters—are described by him in tones of pity or tenderness, the 
more striking that, as is clear, the story-teller thinks there was 
no way but to sacrifice them at last, if the man whom they 
attracted was not to lose the noblest of his manhood. And here 
the simple romance which appeals to human nature in whatever 
language it is told, has a visible significance, and even a great- 
ness, which gives it an unusual depth of meaning. Let us turn, 
for instance, ‘as by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand,’ from 
Tahiti to Constantinople. The first story, moving on this 
grandest of all stages in M. Loti, is ‘ Aziyadé, the second 
‘Fantéme d’Orient,’ and there is a space of ten years between 
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them. But they make a single narrative, disguised and drawn 
to an imaginary conclusion in the first of these sketches, yet 
afterwards set down as it really happened. The wandering 
sailor has now become Arif Effendi, a Musulman for the nonce, 
with abundance of shawls and scarves and the rest of the 
mise en scene required to make him up according to rule. But, 
behind all this frippery, there is much love and suffering, with 
two or three of the most natural characters in the world— 
Samuel the Jew, Achmet the loyal Armenian, Cadija the negress 
—and, above all, Aziyadé herself, the Circassian slave-wife, 
who has been captured, and sold, and married against her will 
to old Ab-Eddin Effendi, and who knows nothing of any 
law which would forbid her to listen when Arif speaks. Very 
rare must be the volumes in which Stamboul and its wonderful 
mixed life appear with more insistent reality of colour and 
motion than in these pages, where we may gaze at leisure 
on the secluded dramas which go on behind the lattices of 
the hareem; and all the thousand touches of the picturesque, 
in business, pomp, and religion, light up for us the streets 
which are nothing but long torrents of rolling-stones, not 
yet transformed by asphalt or wood-pavements. True it is 
that Gautier has left a book upon Constantinople, in which the 
pictures unfold a perspective, and the buildings exhibit a relief 
that not even M. Loti can surpass. But Gautier is a little 
inclined to make himself the mere showman of the visible ; 
whereas Loti has entered into the secret of the moral landscape, 
and in him details which the most indifferent pencil might 
sketch, carry with them associations and memories, as though 
living witnesses with a voice resounding in the inward ear. 
Strokes the most passing and impalpable have their power. A 
ray of light falling on a niche in the staircase of that house at 
Stamboul which saw this tragedy of the sailor and the Eastern 
lady, takes him back to his home in France; and the two 
places are for ever linked in a mournful remembrance. 

M. Loti somewhere gives to life the epithet of a ‘black 
magic. For himit isso. These fantastic yet real associations, 
of which Dickens, and Hoffmann, and Balzac have been the 
mighty masters, will seem to most men who pride themselves 
on their judgment, imaginary or perhaps childish. But the 
true name for them is the sub-conscious ; they sleep underneath 
the ‘threshold of sensibility’; or, like ghosts, are put out by 
sunlight, except for the poets and dreamers whose ‘ thoughts at 
the back of the-head,’ in Pascal’s significant language, are 
always awake and stirring. To such, we have said, the 
impression made by circumstances and the drama whose 
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theatre is within, are of a thousand times more consequence 
than good or evil fortune. The story is only a framework ; 
but the heart, the spirit, must be sought in the manner according 
to which it was acted by the various personages concerned. 
And thus we may pardon M. Loti when he declines to weave 
a web of intrigue, though provided with all that Victor Hugo 
could have wished for in ‘ Les Orientales,’ by way of dramatis 
persone,—fair Circassians, and Moslem husbands of four wives, 
and slaves in abundance, and the Bosphorus, with the moon 
upon its waters, waiting to receive Aziyadé in the sack which, 
on the principles of the Kuran, she has undoubtedly merited. 
He repents, even, of the tragic death which, to satisfy the 
student of the feuilleton, he inflicted in his first edition on the 
forsaken girl. But in ‘Fantéme d’Orient,’ the method which 
some call Realism—and for which no proper word has been 
invented—is applied by a tour de force of the most extraordinary 
and successful kind. We may regard this curious volume as 
‘a romance, told in the first person, or as a daring piece of 
biography ; its end will be achieved in either case. ti has 
been compelled, with a heavy heart, to leave Stamboul and 
Aziyadé; and his wanderings have taken him East and West, 
but never allowed him to revisit the obscure streets of the 
Golden City, where they used to meet; neither can he learn 
what has become of the Circassian. Her memory is a dream 
and a torture ; it is a ghost that appears to him incessantly, but 
has no speech in its mouth. When he played the part of Arif 
Effendi, he was poor and unknown; since then, fame has come 
to him and riches are not wanting. He isthe guest of the Queen 
of Roumania, and travels from one palace to another, modestly, 
as a gentleman should, but still like the celebrated artist he 
knows himself to be. Shall he attempt to re-open this closed 
chapter of his existence, and to set his mind at rest? Shall he 
take the world into his confidence? He does so, and the 
outcome is a tale of many journeys in Constantinople, about 
the places where he was wont to consort with Achmet and 
Samuel ; and where he hopes to find Aziyadé living or dead. 
She is the heroine of this strange story, though never once does 
she appear in it. The old scenes come to life again; the 
mosque of Eyoub, and the dim house at Hadjikevi, and all the 
existence of the East, with its animation, its colour, its poverty, 
and its poetic and childish incidents. The neighbours still 
remember Arif; and from her death-bed, Cadija, the warm- 
hearted old negress, guides him to the tombs which are all he 
can now discover of his friend and his beloved. The book is a 
prose ‘In Memoriam,’ written with passionate and unavailing 
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sorrow—not such, perhaps we might say, as would be likely to 
stir feelings of sympathy in others, for who reads to the end 
those long epitaphs which hang on cemetery walls? But the 
grief which hurries from street to street, which questions every 
one that had a share in the tragedy, which with a naive but 
most intelligible feeling will have it all acted over again, and 
which is satisfied only when it has wept beside the grave,— 
surely we must own, when we have studied all this, in the 
success of so daring an attempt, as in the contagion of sentiment 
while we read, that here is the secret over which Realism has 
been fumbling. Touched to these fine issues, the elegy may 
still survive. To bestow upon a mere journey, with its common 
accidents, the colour of romance and a high tone of passion, 
which is extreme yet never carried to excess, gives undoubted 
ag that the rules of fictitious narrative may be put under 
ock and key, when we have learned how to construe life and 
its affections in the language of genius. 

The world of Islam, ‘by some secret of atavism or pre- 
existence,’ as M. Loti would have us believe, has a peculiar 
attraction for him. In spirit he is half an Arab; and its dead 
white cities, its refined architecture, so free from the animal 
age that weighs down the Far East,—even its music of 

utes and tom-toms, though barbaric to the trained Euro- 
pean ear which has felt the charm of Chopin’s harmonies, 
awake in him a soul that might have seen in other days the 
vision of Cordova and Baghdad. Vouloir c'est pouvoir, says 
the sanguine French proverb. M. Loti has willed, and not 
only Stamboul but the locked and guarded kingdom of 
Marocco has opened its gates to him. He is one of the 
few Westerns that have ridden over the flowery land of 
asphodels and violet iris, which lies between Tangiers and the 
towering battlements of the holy city of Fez. He has seen the 
last of the Khalifs coming down into the courtyard of the 
cloister where he lives in austere seclusion; and he has 
studied the melancholy yet handsome features of Muley Hassan, 
who will have none of our civilization or our commerce, and 
who, turning his back on Europe, seeks to revive the greatness 
of Islam by prayer and the sword. 

Those who are enamoured of medieval times, who prize their 
chivalry, rudeness, strength, and abundance of colour, and who 
know them only from historians, should find much entertain- 
ment in the travels of M. Loti to Fez and Mekinez, which he 
has described in ‘Au Maroc.’ It is like ‘Ivanhoe’ acted on 
the edge of the desert by a nation that progress and civilization 
have passed by. The cities walled up to heaven, with their 
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houses almost touching one another ; the charming disorder of an 
existence which lies at the mercy of what each day may bring 
forth, yet is as regular in its hours of devotion as though the 
whole land were a monastery; the confusion of filth and 
magnificence; the life on the roofs at evening, under clear 
sunsets and in sight of the snows of Atlas, when over the city 
passes the prayer of Islam, and Allah akbar ! seems to fill earth 
and sky; the silent sunshine; the pause which all things make 
to a Western who is ever by instinct for hurrying on; the 
fanaticism and the jugglery of the market-place ; and the crowds 
of prostrate devotees lying on the floor of the Mosque 
(untrodden by infidel footsteps) of Karaouin ;—has any one 
pictured such things, taking them down on the spot, and 
giving us the harvest of his own eyesight, with a simple grace 
like M. Loti? The towers, palaces, and gardens of Marocco 
seem, he says, to be of an infinite old age ; they are in ruins or 
a wilderness ; and the flowers which carpet the land in spring- 
time are self-sown, untended by the hand of man. In the 
University of Fez,—where fanatical students ‘take the rose,’ 
going thence to preach the holy war down in Soudan, as Norman 
knights were wont to take the cross,—the masters teach their 
disciples astrology, divination, and Aristotle, from manuscripts 
dating back seven hundred years. The lofty gates, with their 
network of arabesques about them, which serve as entrances to 
the house of the Khalif, still have their occasional garnish of 
heads ; and when the Beni Hassem are caught plundering the 
caravan which has received a safe-conduct from his Highness, 
the unspeakable ‘punishment of salt’ becomes their doom. 
But ‘ gentlemen of the road’ still flourish, and are yet the most 
brilliant of horsemen; the Jews tremble and grow rich in their 
foul Ghetto, which they may not cleanse of its defilements ; 
Isaac of York owns a great treasure which he counts and lends 
by stealth behind the blind walls that imprison his family ; 
and the slave-market has its heartrending separations of kith 
and kin. Over all lies ‘the winding-sheet of Islam.’ Muley 
Hassan may forbid his subjects to indulge the frightful sins of 
smoking tobacco and drinking coffee, or may set them an 
example of the saintliest asceticism; but it is utterly in vain. 
Sooner or later—and M. Loti prays it may be very late—his 
doors will be thrown open; the winding-sheet will roll away 
to the desert; and the picturesque rags, and miles of ruins, 
and the mysticism that sleeps and dreams among them, will 
vanish away before an alchemy which has developed into 
chemistry and the divination to which we are indebted for the 
electric cable. ‘ Moghreb’ will soon be as surely a thing of the 
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past as ‘Ivanhoe’ itself, and the holy line of Mohammed will 
give way before the infidel, though with more dignified 
resistance than Sultan or Shah have recently displayed. 

Sailing along the coast of Africa, when Moghreb is left behind, 
the voyager travels fifteen hundred miles without meeting a port ; 
and the burnt-up air which comes to him from landward tells 
him that he is passing Bled-el-Ateuch, or the country of thirst. 
If he is French, he may pause at Saint-Louis du Sénégal, a 
white city among yellow palm-trees, but he will do so only 
when extremity compels him, or he is going to join the garrison, 
or serve on the executive. It is a station cut off from civilized 
mankind, where the sun is always blazing and the sands are 
interminable, where there is nothing to do, and the moral atmo- 
sphere is a pestilence breathed in common by negroes, half-castes, 
and Europeans given to drink and debauchery. Musulman, 
Christian, and fetish: worshipper tread on each other’s heels, in 
that horrible mélée of beliefs and practices which here, within 
a narrow compass, reproduces the corrupt world of Singapore 
and such human Babels. Only the silence is dreadful at Saint- 
Louis, and there is a monotony in the confusion of things which 
the soundest reason can hardly fight against. M. Loti knows 
the region well; he has seen the French soldier in exile there ; 
and ‘Le Roman d’un Spahi,’ which has its points of resem- 
blance to Mr. Kipling’s ‘Indian Stories,’ sets forth his im- 
pressions with an energy and a tragic feeling so remarkable, 
that we must suppose it due to the remoteness of the scene and 
the strange horror, culminating towards the last pages, of Jean 
Peyral’s doom, if the work has not almost attained the popu- 
larity of ‘ Pécheurs d’Islande.’ 

That M, Loti has no invention is abundantly clear. Jean, 
the handsome Spahi from a village buried in the woods of the 
Cévennes, is a good-natured ne’er-do-well, who is drawn in 
the conscription only to fall a victim to the deadly charm of 
the desert and the savage life, being tempted exactly in 
the same fashion as Loti’s brother, and as Loti himself. In 
the distance, made faint by time no less than space, we see 
the household group he has left behind—the old mother who 
writes to him letters abounding in tender anxiety, Jeanne 
Méry his betrothed, and his inarticulate peasant father whose 
chief anxiety is to pay his way. After a few years, they 
hope, the soldier will have served with the colours, and will 
come home again; he will marry and settle down, and be a 
peasant like the rest. But the yellow sunlight, the poison 
which it breeds in the veins, the creeping fascination of the 
land of thirst, the half-caste woman, Madame Cora, and Fatou- 
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gaye, the Khassonkée maiden who has stolen her regular 
features, black though she be of Galam, from the monuments of 
Egypt—all these are influences which the trembling heart of 
the poor old mother at home could never have understood or 
reckoned with. Her great boy is not vicious; he did but play 
truant from school and walk about in forbidden coverts with an 
old gun when he was the mauvais sujet of the neighbourhood ; 
and he breaks himself of the habit of drinking into which, out 
of sheer grief when Cora deceived him, for a space he had 
fallen at Saint-Louis. But he was always a little dreamy, and 
subject to the silent witchery of things around. And this is a 
black and poisonous world in which he spends the years of early 
manhood. He always intends to keep his word to Jeanne 
Méry. Yet the black child, Fatou, his slave, whom he can 
scarcely be said to love, who is a renegade from Islam, 
baptized but hung about with amulets; who cannot be trusted 
not to steal his money or his watch, and who is sometimes 
more ape-like than human,—this creature it is that wins from 
the Spahi first compassion, and then the blindest of attach- 
ments, too strong for ridicule, rebuke, or the memory of home. 
He feels himself to be under a degrading spell, which nothing 
will break. The fierce African spring, the nights of Sahara 
cold and clear, the negro music, the wild and uncouth dancing 
of the bamboula, the very lonesomeness of the infinite sands, 
must have transformed him into the mood of nature they so 
variously yet so powerfully body forth. He is no longer the 
peasant of Central France, but something hybrid and inde- 
scribable, touched by the sun with madness. 

When his chance of release comes, and he is standing on 
the deck of the vessel that would have taken him to Algeria, 
whence he would certainly have gone home, Fatou-gaye is 
crouching at his side ; and the merest accident suffices to rivet 
his chains once more. With great and tranquil power it is 
told how he came back as he went, a captive, doomed to feed 
the jackals in some nameless fighting with the black king, 
Bourbakar Segou. His eyes were ‘dazzled and fatigued’ all 
day long with the motionless burning air ; and at night fell the 
white mists, terrible as death. Fatou has no shadow of a 
dream that she is the Spahi’s destruction. How should she 
imagine it? She is quite willing to be killed by him, but her 
heart sinks when he throws her amulets out of window and 
bids her begone. For a very little while he is himself again. 
He sets out on his last expedition, with his friend Nyaor Fall, 
the ‘statue carved in black marble,’ and Fritz Miiller, the 
Alsatian. They sail up the great river, on whose banks, every- 
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where thickly wooded or spreading out in lawns of delicate 
green, ‘all the pastorals of Watteau might have been dis- 
played’; and, among the negresses who crowd upon the boat, 
Jean discovers Fatou-gaye. She has followed him silently 
with their child, whom the Spahi sees now for the first 
time. Reconciliation ensues, and an hour of strangely peaceful 
home life, though in the depth of the primeval African forest. 
It is the only break in the storm of lightning and rain that 
is to overwhelm them all three. Before the day of combat, 
Fatou, with the last pieces of gold that Jean had given her, 
bought amulets and poison of a famous marabout, as well skilled 
in medicine as in prayer. The Spahis went out hunting for 
Bourbakar, the black king; they were set upon in ambush, and 
their horses. killed: Jean felt the huge knife of a negro in his 
breast ; and, under the dreadful sun, in the tangle of the forest, 
tormented by a raging thirst, and with the sound of the Angelus 
bell ringing from old times in his dying ears, the end comes 
upon him. Fatou, searching for his dead body and at length 
finding it, strangles her child by his side, and then swallows the 
poison which the marabout had sold to her. On the same day, 
Jeanne Méry, away in the village of Les Cévennes, is wedded. 
And the jackals celebrate their feast in Africa when the sun has 
gone down, upon the bodies among the tamarisks and mimosas. 
Francoise Peyral would never even know what kind of lugu- 
brious funeral had been given to her son. But the black Venus 
had conquered. 

From this African episode, written with all the fire and 
gloom of the Dark Continent, where the malediction of Cham 
lies heavy upon man and nature, it is a relief to turn, though 
but for the most passing of notices, to the volume in which 
M. Loti has delicately sketched an autumn spent by him in 
Japan. For he is nothing if not a wanderer. To his poet’s 
fancy the kingdom of chrysanthemums and old china, of 
lacquer and gold, of serene meditative Buddhas, grimacing 
idols, and eternally polite and smiling people, is now a gorgeous 
nightmare, and now the most laughable of make-believe 
attempts at reality. For statistics and details of revolution he 
has never cared. We must consult the lively, adventurous 
pages of Miss Bird, and not M, Loti, when we wish to see the 
polite though hairy Ainos at home in Yezo, and to learn how 
the people live at a distance from the beaten track. Yet the 
new Americanized Japan is hateful in his eyes; and the old, 
which in its ‘ sombre golden dream’ at Nikko may still be looked 
upon with the amazement its weird and solemn beauty calls forth 
even from the world-exploring tourist, M. Loti paints to the 
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life, with a splendour and a grace of language that Flaubert 
might have envied. Envious, too, would the author of ‘ Les 
Tentations de St. Antoine’ have felt, could he have been told 
of the strange relics from a time now vanished, which this 
younger artist has caught sight of—the hieratic glittering copes 
worn by empress and princesses, unlike any costume known to 
Western rituals, and the garment woven as it were of silken 
cobwebs, belonging once to the heroine Gziné-gou-Koyo, and 
preserved during sixteen hundred years at the forest temple of 
thé * Eight Banners,’ in ruined Kamakura. It is nothing else 
than the airy vesture, sacred and inviolable, the zaimph, of the 
goddess Tannith, which became to Salammbé a garment of 
death, ‘tout a la fois bleudtre comme la nuit, jaune comme 
Paurore, pourpre comme le soleil, nombreux, diaphane, 
étincelant, léger.’ And the priestess dancing the Kangoura in 
hypnotic trance ; the bridge of the dead Shoguns ; the Feast of 
Babies at Utsonomaya; the ‘ garden party ? within those mimic 
landscapes which surround the Mikado’s paper-palace at Tokio— 
where the Empress ‘Springtide’ meets her guests, as rare and 
curious an apparition, in her trailing robes, as the Queen of 
Sheba ; the pagodas, the tea-houses, ‘the empty lacquer-roofed 
buildings which have about them all the glory and the stillness 
of a king’s sepulchre—these, and not the meanness, or the grey 
monotony, of Japanese life, are the things which M. Loti has 
enchased in his beautiful French style, selecting the materials 
as for a model in gold and ivory, of the ‘splendour of ‘the 
East.” He would not have cared to dwell upon the squalor and 
indecorum which all this varnish cannot hide. But the note of 
pity is ever sounding in his music; and here it is given in the 
touching yet comic story of Toto San and her husband, or the 
record of the chivalrous Samourais, whose tomb he visited, 
For in childhood he made a promise to himself that when he 
was grown up he would undertake that pilgrimage to the ‘ forty- 
seven faithful vassals’ who died on behalf of the martyr-prince 
Akao, and whose story he knew from a boy. 

Always, however, in the Far East, M. Loti remarks on the 
violent conttast between the Semites, whose imagination moves 
in arabesques and graceful geometrical lines, and the yellow 
race condemned to live as in a Beast-Epic, where soulless things 
themselves grin with horrid teeth, and ramp with claws, and 
stare out of glassy goggle eyes upon the men that fear and 
worship them. By instinct the Semites are iconoclast; the 
Chinese, Japanese, and tribes of the Golden Peninsula stand 
much lower in the scale. A world of land-monsters and sea- 
monsters holds them in its embrace ; and their temple-gates dis- 
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play the forms which haunt them, sleeping or waking, depicted 
here as guardians or attendants upon the supreme gods, Their 
mythology arises, like the bronze roof of the sacred gates at 
Nikko, supported by a host of chimeras and ‘ celestial hounds,’ 
a fantastic vision of horrors, with fangs sharpened, and throats 
agape, and eyeballs glaring; it is an obsession of prehistoric 
and untamable life from which the calm ideals presented to us 
in Hellenic sculpture have been ever absent. ‘Their splendour 
is ‘full of surprise and menace.’ Could an impression of the 
Far East be more strikingly conveyed than in this single 
phrase? We feel it must be true; and the silence which 
succeeds all the frenzy and the tumult, when Loti has passed 
the uncanny threshold and stands before the tomb of Yeyaz in 
the solitary garden, seems to conquer the disorder of existence 
only by everlasting death,—by Nirvana, and not by the attain- 
ment of a Divine Rest. 

But we cannot linger in the exotic realms which no genius 
will ever make delightful to our Western peoples ; and we have 
kept the good wine to the last. It is time that we spoke of 
‘ Pécheurs d’Islande,’ as well as ‘Mon Frere Yves.’ By these 
two books and ‘ Le Roman d’un Enfant,’ M. Loti has won the 
hearts of his readers. In nearly all the other works from his 
pen, there is more than a touch of the dilettante who trifles 
with curious or agreeable themes, but surrenders himself never 
to the spirit that should bear him away. Here a strong 
inspiration has caught him up; we see the best of the man, 
no longer studying Byron or De Musset, but simple, unaffected, 
and strangely original. He cannot be dramatic, indeed ; and 
dialogue was at no time his business. But for the ‘moral 
landscape,’ of which we have already spoken, ‘ Pécheurs 
d’'Islande’ is a masterpiece, with only a small group of figures, 
four in all, and these utterly remote from Paris fashions, 
whether of speech or action,—French, we grant, to the core, 
but how unlike the men and women who rise up in our 
imagination when we think of the famous names during the 
last half-century! It is true they are Celts and Bretons, 
brought up under the green forests of Broceliande, or in valleys 
near the ocean, where mist and sun make a chequered April 
climate, favourable to reverie; and where the spirit of the 
Arthurian legends has survived the Table Round and its 
crusading knighthood. ‘Never,’ says M. Renan, speaking of 
his native rhymesters, ‘has anyone tasted more than they have 
done, the long delights of introspection, the poetic memories, 
in which all the feelings of life are mingled,—so undefined, so 
deep, and so piercing, that had they but lasted a little more one 
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must have died of them, not knowing if it were of joy or 
bitterness.’ The loud Latin rhetoric, the gasconnades which 
laugh out of a full throat with Rabelais or Montaigne, and are 
not scrupulous if the ape caricature get the better of his master 
decency, have no ‘place within this charmed circle. ‘ Pécheurs 
d’Islande’ has an austerity born of much sorrow, tempered 
and subdued by faith in the unseen, by the very greatness of 
its love, and by a nature more reserved than passionate, how- 
ever suffering. There is a full heart that does not easily speak, 
nor has any eloquenc2 save in the steadfast eyes and motionless 
attitude ; the temper of Undine who could weep her disloyal 
husband to death, yet utter no syllable. It seems a shame to 
write upon this clear magic glass our modern names of things, 
so emphatic and vulgar when they are not unmeaning ; but, if 
we choose, we may call such a disposition ‘idealism ;’ mindful, 
however, that should we suppose it to be feeble or evanescent, 
and not one of the energies that have shapen the world, we should 
mistake it greatly. Merlin, who personifies to the Celt not 
only wisdom but sentiment, has awakened from his enchanted 
sleep once and again, now to rehearse the story of King Arthur, 
and now to whisper ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’ in the 
listening ear of Shakespere. The Kingdom of Faery survives 
amid steam-hammers and steel ships; perhaps it is the only 

wer of ancient days that will not die. And in ‘ Pécheurs 
d’Islande’ we hear the echo of its music breathing underground, 
or making melody in the wild land of heath and stones and 
seaweed, as the winds blow over it from the Atlantic, and the 
storm gathers under a sunset flecked with flying clouds. 

But M. Loti is not a Breton born. He sees the steeple of 
Creizker from on board ship, and makes a pilgrimage to the 
old church with Yves, yet he is no native, like Brizeux, the 
poet of Lorient, who, to quote M. Renan once more, ‘ découvrit 
Yamour breton, amour discret, tendre, profond, fidéle, avec sa 
légere teinte dé mysticité,—or like M. Renan himself, by 
whom the long-forgotten city of Tréguier has been, to its own 
surprise, glorified in these latter days. What Brizeux chanted 
in modest and touching rhymes, M. Loti has rendered in prose, 
but a prose that has the sea-salt in it, and the light and 
sparkle of foam, and the scents of hidden violets, and a promise 
of the warm spring. Perhaps he would have done well to 
take Brizeux’s line to himself,— 


‘Tous entendront ma voix, nul ne verra mes pleurs,’— 


and it is because he is no Breton that he suffers his own 
melancholy to darken with a total eclipse the story of Gaud’s 
devotion 
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devotion to Yann the son of Gaos, and their idyllic marriage. 
He is never himself the timid, solitary, dreaming, religious- 
minded Celt, whose early faith colours even his unbelief. The 
Huguenot temple, whose whitewashed and desolate walls have 
in Loti’s wanderings a kind of affinity with the unfurnished 
mosques of Islam, can scarcely teach him what the secret is of 
the chapels lost in the woods, and the local saints without 
number, and the ‘ pardons,’ pilgrimages, doubtful rites, and 
invocations savouring of Druidism and nature-worship, to 
which the peasantry of Finisterre cling with the obstinacy of 
the savage. His own ‘slight tinge’ of the mystic humour 
is different from theirs and more reflective. It has nothing 
so much of the personal, the ‘anthropomorphic,’ as men now 
speak, and it is incurably stricken with gloom. To his mind, 
Arthur never comes again, and the saints appear no less 
mythical than the sacred stories in which as a boy he was 
taught to put his trust. 

So much in explanation of the deeper than Celtic shade 
hanging over ‘Pécheurs ‘d’Islande.’ But M. Loti’s inborn 
power of describing silent impressions, of translating senti- 
ments into landscape, and giving a voice to things inanimate, 
—what he has called the fetishism in which he is a past 
master,—has laid bare to him the Celtic heart, whose stillness 
amid the conflict of emotions is like a charm. To gain the 
full effect of a treatment so peculiar, we should come to it from 
the boisterousness, the jollity, and the somewhat mercantile 
cunning, of the Norman stories told by Maupassant. It is 
like travelling from high noon in the market-place, encum- 
bered by swine and oxen, to evening in a cloister, at the 
foot of whose steep and embattled walls the sea is murmur- 
ing. At once we feel that Chateaubriand has slept under 
that roof and strayed along the stony marge of that ocean. 
René is not far away, and the voice of Fingal is heard on 
the night wind. 

But the manner, although, like so much in the grandest 
French of the last twenty-five or thirty years, it may be derived 
through Flaubert from Chateaubriand, is direct, not a pleading 
for passion, not the rhetoric of Atala, and goes to the heart. 
We must say of our author, in the spirit of a remark applied, 
not unfairly, to his spiritual kinsman of Geneva by M. Renan, 
that ‘if he aims at philosophy, he has attained only to sadness.’ 
Yet perhaps all he asks of the reader is to look at his pictures 
and feel with him how true they are, be the philosophy what it 
may ; to hearken while he sings ‘the song of the years that have 
fled, of summers that will come no more.’ There is a deal of ‘ rest- 
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less love’ in his books, M. Loti has been told. Undoubtedly 
there'is. And here, as in the Polynesian story, it is the savage 
life that intensifies the motive of affection; and as in ‘Le 
Roman d’un-Spahi’ the sun plays’his tragic part, so the battle 
to be fought between a woman’s silent love and the sea which 
claims Yann for its own, is the theme on which our prose-poet 
has expended a wealth of imagery and experience. The stage 
is great and wide,—in the near distance Paimpol, the sleepy 
village where the two women, Gaud and Yvonne, pass their 
days of trouble, and stretching away in the background the 
fishing waters of the North Atlantic; where the sun is as pale 
as the moon and will neither sink below the horizon nor mount 
to'the zenith. As for the story, it can be told in almost as few 
lines as: Hamlet’s soliloquy contains: Yann is a kind-hearted, 
silent, proud, and unmanageable fisherman, serving in the 
Iceland fleet, which goes on a fishing expedition every year at 
the beginning of winter and returns towards the end of August. 
His friend, Silvestre Moan, who accompanies him, is persuaded 
that this: handsome Breton giant ought to marry Gaud, or 
Catharine, Mével, herself a fisherman’s daughter, but well ‘to 
do; and now looked upon as a ‘ demoiselle,’ not the paysanne 
she might have been. And they have’ met, and, as Shakespere 
says,’ ‘have changed eyes, at a wedding-dance. And why 
should they not marry? For two years, poor affectionate Gaud 
asks herself that question; but Yann is too proud to ask it, 
and will not again so much as look at her. Then Silvestre is 
drawn for the conscription, goes out as an able sailor to the Far 
East, gets bewildered amid its great lights and all the strange- 
ness of his new experience, is wounded in battle with the 
Tonkinese, and: dies on his way home. Gaud’s father, 
according to the political economy which prevails in fiction, 
as he is rich must needs die a bankrupt; and the brave girl 
earns her own living, while she continues to support Yvonne, 
Silvestre’s grandmother, who has lost her reason on hearing of 
her boy’s unexpected end. It is now time for Yann to show 
his finest qualities. A pitiable, half-ludicrous mishap which 
befalls the old grandmother—herself almost too tragic.a figure— 
is enough; the lovers come to understand one another ; and 
their wedding follows on a stormy day, when the wind is 
abroad and the waves are leaping over the rocks. Their 
honeymoon does not last a week. The Iceland boats are 
sailing, and Yann must go aboard the Léopoldine. It is a new 
boat, with captain and crew of the choicest; and the season 
favours them. But how can their good fortune last? Long 
ago, Yann had jestingly talked of his marriage with the sea, 
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and invited his comrades to meet him there. All the fishing- 
smacks return, except the Léopoldine, which is never heard 
of more. Gaud waits and watches with the sickness of ho 
deferred, turning gradually to despair and a dreadful silence. 
Then consumption lays its hand upon her throat. We know 
that she is dying ; but as the curtain slowly falls, it shows us in 
far off vision, the tempest that has celebrated Yann’s nuptials 
with the sea. 

A sad book, unrelieved by the ray from stained windows and 
the lamp before the altar which, in a quite truthful Breton 
story, would, we think, not have failed to shine. It would be 
well to read, by way of pendant or corrective to a story in 
which religion plays hardly any part, the little sketch of Emma 
Kossilis drawn by M. Renan, where we perceive how supreme 
and edifying an influence it wields in the Celtic West. ‘Mon 
Frere Yves’ is not so desolate. The tale, indeed, breaks off, and 
there is less of a plot in this endeavour to paint the ‘ monotony 
of the sea’ than in our fine English classic with which it may 
be compared,—‘ Two Years before the Mast,’ by the American 
Dana. Yves is only Yann a little more kindly handled by 
fortune, who drinks in mad Breton fashion, and does foolish 
things ‘when he is not himself. With his disdainful but 
not cruel lip, his love of silence, his attachment to the moss- 
grown cabin where his old mother lives, down at Plouherzel in 
the land of Goélo, his great strength of muscles, and boyish 
want of self-control when the drink is once in him, Yves 
represents, in a way that makes the reader like him and feel 
angry with him by turns, the blue-jacket whose home is in 
Morbihan, and whose forefathers from time immemorial have 
bequeathed to him their longing for the sea, their untamed 
savagery, and their disastrous love of liquor. But the wild sea- 
dog is by no means a brute, although beyond question a savage. 
M. Loti, his superior officer, who has struck up a close friend- 
ship with Yves, and helps him over his many troubles afloat 
and ashore, remarks with astonishment that his comrade of the 
forecastle is no less given to dream and muse upon the things 
of nature than he, the born artist, elect among ten thousand. 
Both are full of childish reminiscences and live in their asso- 
ciations with objects which to all others would be trifling, but 
to them have a sacredness deeper than language may fathom. 
Their silence is not vacancy ; it is a day-dream into which the 
commonplaces of education do not enter. ‘They have no sort 
of fellow-feeling with civilized man at the desk, on "Change, or 
in his wife’s drawing-room. A deal of the aboriginal far-off 
world still lives in them; and they are really brothers, for = 
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the difference of their bringing up. Officer and sailor alike, 
they succumb to the enigma of ‘ the flaming sun, the desert of 
blue waters, and the idle magnificence,’ which burst upon them 
in their voyages south of the Line. ‘La grande splendeur 
inconsciente et aveugle des choses’ is too much for them; and 
from that, and ten thousand scruples of their own, and the 
waste of existence all round, they conclude in silence to man’s 
mortality. The wholesome and good in their thoughts is 
derived from their first memories. Brittany, the ‘country of 
old times,’ has become a religion to them. But one lays down 
the volume with a sigh, marvelling that such kind hearts and 
gentle dispositions should still be heathen. 

M. Loti has now arrived at that stage of celebrity when 
every work of his will meet with ‘les extases convenues,’ as 
Gautier puts it, and the multitude have it in their power to do 
him much harm. He is still somewhat bizarre, in his last 
volumes especially, when dealing with things sentimental ; and 
we notice in him a little too much of the poseur, who likes his 
attitude so well as to persist in it, as if he were a piece of wax- 
work, Even melancholy,—but why do we say ‘even,’ when we 
may quote Byron and Carlyle to show the peril of being sad in 
the face of the world? Yes, there is always some danger of 
posing in literature; it lends itself to affectation and may 
become diseased, like other noble things, in the age of adver- 
tisements. We could wish that M. Loti would not add one 
single page to the beautiful home-pictures he has given us. 
Even that touching account of Aunt Claire’s last days in ‘ Le 
Livre de la Pitié et de la Mort,’ though altogether genuine, may 
lead his friends to murmur, ‘ Something too much of this.’ It 
should have been left among the silent things. We recognize 
in its author an admirable talent for writing, however unlike 
that manner of speech, ‘forte, libre, héroique, fantasque, et 
grotesque,’ which in Montaigne—the first of French stylists— 
astounds and amuses, but is wanting in the charm of poetry. 
M. Loti has, too, a heart so full of kindness that it overflows 
upon suffering creatures whose only protest against pain is in 
their haggard looks and frightened eyes. He has the divine 
gift of the poet, which taking the commonest details of existence 
lifts them up to the light until they grow transparent. Where 
the evil customs of French society have not spoiled his austere 
bringing up, he is free from the worst taint in that brilliant 
yet unsatisfying literature. He has enlarged its horizon, added 
a fresh chord to its somewhat exiguous music, and restored to 
the novel, which was dying down into conventional licentious- 
ness, much of the charm and colour of romance. He feels 
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with the English poet, whom we daresay he has never looked 
into, that beauty is 
‘a living presence of the earth, 
Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 
Which craft of delicate spirits hath composed 
From earth’s materials.’ 


And his delight is to read in the book of the sunrises and 
the sunsets, and to wander about all seas, escaping thus from 
the petty miseries of time into an aérial world of skies and 
waters. 

But, though a rebel to conventions, he puts no large 
philosophy in their place. The human will, so powerful 
in fact, so splendid a resource as it ought to be in literature, 
is with him of small account. Like oil floating on water, 
which slips over it but does not mingle with it, the human 
ego, in these great circles of sky and sea, emerges, floats for 
a little, is dissipated one knows not how, and Nature alone 
remains, a triumph and a mystery. Passive enjoyment, passive 
contemplation, yielding sorrow,—these make the Eastern temper, 
which is that of M. Loti. Compare with it the Greek artist's 
principle of energy, resistant or creative, and let us see what 
that has done in the world. With the cultivation of inward 
moods, there is no slight tendency in pity to become self-pity, 
and the natural impulses may be trained as on the stage to play 
a part in which the acting is everything. Nor do we believe 
that M. Loti’s Pessimism will guarantee him against these 
consequences. Its arrogance may be a protest on behalf of man 
that there is in him a spirit, a character, which does not deserve 
to be mocked by ‘the dead things that shine and kill, by the 
world of blind forces now too strong for him. But the Supreme 
is not a mocker; and ‘Baal’ and Shiva, whom M. Loti— 
as we learn from the quaint little story of ‘Suléima’—is 
inclined to worship, are false gods. The terror of the 
unknown is one thing; quite another is the melancholy of the 
Unknowable. It is astonishing that M. Loti should not 
perceive either in science or in faith a lifting over his head of 
the spiritual heavens with their infinite azure, when he has 
always the eyes, and very often the heart, of a child, Like 
Amiel, disgusted with the real, he cannot frame to himself an 
ideal from the Bible or the Book of Nature. We pity him, 
even while we admire the tender and exquisite pictures he has 
been showing us; for the finest things in his volumes are but 
reminiscences of these. 
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4. Les Guerres Navales de Demain. Par le Commandant Z. et 
H. Montéchant. Avec une Préface de M. le Contre-Amiral 
Réveillére. 8vo. Paris, 1891. 

4, The Dimensions of Modern War-Ships. By Capt. S. M. 
Eardley Wilmot, R.N. (Extract from the Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution.) 8vo. London, 1892. 

6. The Naval Annual. Edited by T. A. Brassey. 8vo. 
London, 1892. 


J \URING the ‘thirties’ of the present century the beggars 

of Valetta, sitting on those stairs which Byron so aptly 
rhymed to ‘ swears,’ used to whine to naval officers hurrying 
down to the dinner-boat, ‘ Carita, Signori, carita! nix mangiare 
since the battle of Navarino’—which, during the ‘ forties,’ was 
changed into ‘since the battle of St. Jean d’Acre, In the 
early part of the eighteenth century, the battle of La Hogue 
was an era, not for the Maltese beggars, then practically 
unknown to Englishmen, but for the great as well as the small 
of England’s navy. A bold and free pamphleteer, writing of 
the ‘miscarriage’ off Toulon on February 11, 1744, said: ‘1 
myself heard the song about the battle of La Hogue sung by. 
almost every man on board one ship the day of the battle of 
Toulon with very good effect, till the infamous behaviour of 
some in the fleet put an end to their song and changed their 
praises of the dead into curses of the living; and, upon enquiry, 
I had reason to believe it was sung in every ship in the fleet 
with the same effect.’ * 

Even so late as 1747, after the victory off Cape Finisterre 
which won him his peerage, Anson wrote to the Duke of 
Bedford, ‘‘This is the best stroke that has been made upon the 
French since La Hogue.’ In comparison with La Hogue, 
the battle off Cape Finisterre was a mere skirmish ; but the one 





* ‘Three Letters relating to the Navy, Gibraltar,‘and Port Mahon’ (8vo, 
1757), p. 18. 


t ‘Correspondence of John, fourth Duke of Bedford,’ vol. i. p. 215. 4 
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and the other ceased to be much talked of after 1759 and the 
more brilliant victory of Quiberon Bay. But now, as the 
march of years brings round the completion of the second 
century since the great battle of 1692, it is worth while once 
again to recall the circumstances which rendered it famous, not 
only in the history of our country, but in the history of our navy, 

Lord Macaulay rightly dwelt on the facts that it was ‘the 
first great check that had ever been given to the arms of Lewis 
the Fourteenth,’ and ‘the first great victory that the English 
had gained over the French since the day of Agincourt’; but, 
far more than this, that it ensured the safety of England. 


‘The pleasant pastures, cornfields, and commons of Hampshire 
and Surrey would not be the seat of war. The houses and gardens, 
the kitchens and dairies, the cellars and plate-chests, the wives and 
daughters of our gentry and clergy, would not be at the mercy of 
Irish Rapparees who had sacked the dwellings and skinned the cattle 
of the Englishry of Leinster, or of French dragoons accustomed to 
live at free quarter on the Protestants of Auvergne. Whigs and 
Tories joined in thanking God for this great deliverance ; and the 
most respectable non-jurors could not but be glad at heart that the 
rightful king was not to be brought back by an army of foreigners.’ 


Allowing for the florid colouring, this is the true signification 


of the lasting memory of the battle; this is what takes it out 
of the list of mere brilliant achievement, glorious victory, and 
strategic gain, and places it in the higher scale of national 
deliverance ; comparable in that with Quiberon Bay or Trafalgar, 
or even superior to these, as relieving the country from a still 
more intolerable tension, a still more cruel terror. In 1759 and 
in 1805, when the threat of invasion hung over us, we were, 
at least, a united people; in 1692, we were rent by faction, 
by treachery, and by suspicion. The titular king, in France, 
had many adherents in England, and no one could say how 
far these were prepared to go in his behalf; it was the time 
of known treasons and forged accusations, and no one could 
say how far even the Queen’s Ministers were to be trusted ; 
it was certain that many of the highest officers of the fleet had 
been tampered with; it was believed that some of them had 
been seduced, and no one could say how far the disaffection 
had spread. For the moment, La Hogue settled these doubts. 
It proclaimed aloud that, in spite of faction or party, the navy 
was still ‘ the wall and fence of the kingdom,’ and that, whether 
partisans of James or not, the officers of the navy were not in 
a mind to ‘suffer the French to triumph over us in our own 
seas, This was the immediate and political view of the result. 
In reality, however, it was much more than this. The war 
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had been, till then, a struggle for the command of the sea: 
neither side could be rightly said to hold it. Ranke, whose 
detailed account of the campaign* is not distinguished by his 
usual accuracy, has compared the battle to Lepanto, in which 
the supremacy passed over from one side to the other.f The 
comparison is inexact; for the supremacy, being non-existent, 
could not pass over. But for the time, the victory settled the 
question ; it gave the command of the sea to the victors; the 
more so because it was won by England over France rather 
than by the English fleet over the French, and still less by 
Russell over Tourville. 

So far, indeed, as the two admirals were concerned, the 
advantage lay with Tourville, who was, in every respect, 
Russell’s superior as a seaman, an officer, or an honest man. 
By slow degrees and hard fighting, Tourville had won the 
position he held as Vice-Admiral of France. Russell, on the 
other hand, had seen little service, and that as a young 
lieutenant or captain, several years before: his rank as 
Commander-in-chief was the reward of treason, revolution, and 
tortuous intrigue. He was ready enough to fight, when it 
suited his own interests, but he had no conception of tactics, 
no knowledge or experience of the art of handling a fleet. 
Intelligence more than usually accurate enabled him to sail 
from his anchorage off Culver Cliff on May 18, 1692, so as very 
exactly to intercept the French fleet off Cape Barfleur on the 
morning of May 19; but his line was badly formed ; and though 
the whole of the blue squadron, twenty-nine ships strong, 
under Sir John Ashby, was some distance astern and to lee- 
ward, he made no attempt to join it; so that when Tourville, 
having the weather-gage, attacked with little more than half 
the number of ships, he did so with a local superiority which, 
for a time, permitted him to press the English hard, and might 
have enabled him to retire without disadvantage had not 
the weather happily fought against him. French writers are 
fond of dwelling on the early stages of the battle and on the 
‘prodiges de valeur’ by which the French withstood the 
English for so many hours. There is no doubt that the 
French fought well; but during the greater part of the time 
it was the English who were over-matched. They won in 
the end because they were able to endure ; and when the wind 
shifted, the numerical odds in their favour more than counter- 
balanced the blundering incapacity of their admiral. 

When once the tide of battle had turned in their favour, 





* ‘History of England,’ v. 44-50. + ‘Franzésische Geschichte,’ iv. 44. 
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their seamanship and their knowledge of Channel pilotage 
enabled them to use their opportunity. Russell, indeed, was 
personally ignorant of these as of every other technical point ; 
but he was fortunate in the captain and master of the fleet, 
David Mitchell and Benbow, both men who had followed the 
sea from boyhood to middle age, and were thoroughly ac- 

uainted with the mysteries of the tides and half-tides round 
ies Barfleur and Cape de la Hague. The moment that the 
fog lifting showed Tourville to be attempting to retire, the 
signal was made for the fleet to chase, and word was sent to all 
the ships near the flag, that ‘the enemy were running.’ From 
the very first they were thus hustled along and scattered. A 
few got away to the north, and made good their escape to Brest— 
four of them, after passing round Scotland and Ireland; but 
the greater number, being forced to the westward, were off 
Cherbourg and between that and Cape de la Hague on the 
evening of the 20th May. It was then determined, as a chance 
of shaking off the pursuit, to risk the passage through the Race 
of Alderney. It was a terrible venture, but some twenty-two 
of them succeeded and so got into St. Malo. Mr. Browning’s 
spirited ballad of ‘Hervé Riel’ has probably made this inci- 
dent of the battle the most familiar to English readers. It is 
therefore as well to say that Mr. Browning’s details are not 
history ; that D’Amfreville did not command the flying French 
ships ; that there was no ship named ‘ Formidable’ in the fleet ; 
and that the English did not follow down to St. Malo, nor, in 
fact, to the southward of Cape de la Hague. That in the very 
remarkable navigation which they certainly made—past the 
Ecréhos, the Anquettes, the Miuquiers—they must have had 
most skilful pilots, is self-evident. ‘ Hervé Riel,’ when it first 
appeared in the ‘Cornhill Magazine,’ was dated from Croisic, 
so that we may suppose the poet merely gave life and vigour to 
a local tradition, without troubling himself about its historical 
accuracy. 

Meantime the rest of the fleet had been caught by the flood- 
tide and obliged to anchor in the Race. But the holding 
ground was bad; the anchors dragged, the cables parted, and 
the ships were carried back by the flood and swept to the east- 
ward in shore of the English, who were at anchor between 
Cherbourg and La Hague. Three of the largest French ships, 
including the ‘Soleil Royal,’ which had carried Tourville’s 
flag on the day of the battle, were forced into the Bay of Cher- 
bourg, and after a stout defence were burnt there by a squadron 
under the immediate orders of Sir Ralph Delavall. The rest 
got round Cape Barfleur and into the Bay of La Hogue; and 

there, 
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there, to the number of twelve, they were burnt by the English 
boats on May 23 and 24. In taking refuge in the bay, 
Tourville presumably expected that the army encamped there, 
and the batteries commanding the roadstead, would be a 
sufficient protection. But no attempt was made to defend the 
ships, and the destruction was effected without opposition. It 
thus appears that while the conduct of the French admiral and 
of the French fleet was excellent, the French navy sustained a 
most serious disaster, the evil effects of which extended far 
beyond the loss of ships, of the battle, or even of the campaign. 

It is, of course, easy to show the inaccuracy of the common 
statement that the French navy was destroyed. The total loss 
to the French was fifteen ships, and even of those the crews 
escaped : the loss in men was, comparatively, trifling ; and as 
to ships, there were some seventy or eighty of the line of battle 
still remaining. To France the loss was severe, but not over- 
whelming. It was not on the material power of the French 
navy that the blow fell most heavily, but on the moral tone and 
on the prestige, which is the soul of a military service. It is 
therefore not surprising that French writers have been led to 
scrutinize the causes and meaning of the disaster. English his- 
torians, possibly misled by the relations between the English 
and French navies, which largely resulted from the events at 
La Hogue, have been inclined to consider the whole affair as 
very much a matter of course ; and, ignoring the inequality of 
the fleets, to speak of the battle as one of the many which have 
demonstrated the superiority of English over French sailors. 
Frenchmen may be excused if they do not accept this view; if 
they refuse to admit this superiority, and point out that in the 
years immediately preceding La Hogue, though the war had then 
lasted for three years, there had been no talk of burning French 
ships in that wholesale manner. They maintain, and they are 
entitled to maintain, that the battle of Barfleur did certainly not 
show any intrinsic inferiority of. French seamen; that their 
defeat was mainly due to inferiority of numbers; and that the 
disaster of La Hogue was itself due to misunderstanding and 
confusion among the civil and military authorities. 

The questions then, as they appear to Frenchmen, may be 
shortly enunciated thus. In 1690 the French fleet in the 
Channel numbered seventy ships of the line of battle,* and on 





* It was about this time that the term ‘ships of the line of battle’ began to 
come into use. It was not in vogue in 1690. Lord Torrington, describing the 
French fleet, spoke of ‘ ships fit to lie in a line,’ which seems the genesis of the 
expression that was in use in the next year. The introduction of it in Lord 
Tennyson’s grand ballad of ‘The Revenge’ is an anachronism, which, in Eliza- 
bethan days, would have had no meaning. 
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June 30 fought the battle of Beachy Head against the Anglo- 
Dutch fleet of fifty-six. In 1691 the French fleet of sixty-nine 
sail of the line had cruised during the month of July, the allied 
fleet being apparently of about the same force. Why then did 
the French fleet off Cape Barfleur on May 19, 1692, number 
only forty-four ships of the line, while the Anglo-Dutch fleet 
numbered eighty-two?* Again, why did the French Admiral, 
having the weather-gage and recognizing his numerical in- 
feriority, force on the battle which he might have avoided? 
And again, why were the ships at La Hogue not defended? It 
was this, more than anything else, that wounded, we might 
almost say killed, the prestige of the French navy. At Cher- 
bourg, the three ships fought gallantly, beat off the first attack 
on the afternoon of the 21st, and were burnt on the next day 
by fire-ships covered by ships of force. At La Hogue, on the 
other hand, twelve ships meekly submitted to their fate, and— 
with their guns on board, within range of the shore batteries, 
in sight of an army of 30,000 men, of Marshal Bellefonds and 
King James of England—were burnt by parties of men from 
the English fleet, with no more ado than if they had been 
kindling their own galley-fires, 

In England, little was said about it; the French had been 
thoroughly well beaten; they had fled in a panic, and further 
resistance was about the last thing they were capable of. In 
France it has not been so; their fleet, neither disgraced nor 
cowed, had retired before the vast numerical superiority of the 
enemy, but there was then, at least, no panic; as, indeed, was 
shown at Cherbourg. The flight through the Race—if it was 
panic and not stern resolution—had at any rate succeeded, and 
might be ignored. The policy pursued at La Hogue had been 
disastrous, and was officially inquired into. Nicolas Foucault, 
the Intendant of Normandy and confidant of M. de Pontchartrain, 
the Secretary of State for the Navy, was ordered to furnish a 
detailed report of what had taken place, ‘ sparing nobody, from 
the King of England to the meanest sailor.’ t 

Pontchartrain’s letter to Foucault is dated 7th of June (28th 
of May), four days after the burning of the ships. Foucault's 
report, in reply, was thus strictly contemporary, by a man in a 
position to know what he was writing about, and, so far as we 


* These numbers are from nominal lists of the two fleets. Those of the 
allies are generally much exaggerated, including many ships, English and 
especially Dutch, which were still fitting out. 

t ‘Mémoires de N. J. Foucault’ (Collection de Documents Inédits sur I’His- 
ay de France, publiés par les soins du Ministre de l’Instruction publique), 
p. 289. 
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can see, without any motive for concealing or distorting the 
truth. What he said was in effect :— 

‘Our ships anchored in the roadstead, close in shore, on 
the evening of Saturday, 3lst May (21st)*, and the enemy 
at a distance of two gun-shot in the offing. M. de Tour- 
ville, accompanied by MM. d’Amfreville and de Villette, at 
once waited on the King of England at La Hogue,t where a 
council was held to consider what was to be done; Marshal de 
Bellefonds, M. de Tessé, MM. de Gassion, Sepville, Bonrepaus, 
and myself, being present ; and it was resolved that the ships 
should defend themselves if the enemy attacked them. This 
was the opinion of the King of England and of the Marshal, 
both of whom said that it was neither for the glory of our 
master nor for the honour of the nation that they should be run 
ashore. M. de Villette said that if the ship he commanded was 
his own, whether privateer or merchantman, he would run her 
ashore ; but being a king’s ship, he could not propose any other 
course than that of defending her. Each one then left in this 
determination ; and in furtherance of it, I sent for all the 
powder from the magazines of Valognes and Carentan, to 
distribute it to the captains who were in want of it. Almost 
all of them asked for some, for—besides not having been fully . 
supplied—what they had was little better than charcoal, and it 
had been noticed in the battle that the enemy’s powder sent the 
shot half as far again asoursdid. But when I told the Marshal 
that the powder had come, I was surprised to learn that he had 
changed his plan and determined to run the ships ashore. In 
fact, M. de Combes, whom I had sent for to take charge of the 
embarkation,{ was ordered to mark the places where they were 
to be grounded, and this was done on the morning of Monday, 
2nd June (23rd May). The enemy, who for two days had not 
ventured to approach them, whilst they kept a good appearance, 





* The dates are given throughout according to the English Calendar; but in 
referring to French accounts, where the date is given in New Style, the English 
alate follows it in a parenthesis. 

+ La Hogue, or as it is now more commonly called, La Hougue, the scene of 
the French disaster, is a small bay and harbour on the east side of the Cotentin 

ninsula. From it, the name is generally given also to the battle four days 

fore, which was fought to the north-east of Cape Barfleur. The name Ca; 
La Hogue, which we sometimes meet with, is nonsense; there is no Cape 
Hogue; and the name seems to have been invented in some confusion with 
Cape de la Hague, which had nothing to do with either the fighting or the 
burning. 

t This Combes was an engineer officer. Two others were in the fleet, though 
not at La Hogue. One, in command of the ‘ Illustre,’ had escaped with Gabaret 
and De Langeron; the other, a commander of Malta, was captain of the 
‘ Brillant,’ one of the twenty-two that ran through the race. 
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no sooner saw them lying over on their sides than they sent in 
their boats to burn them.* 

‘ As to the motives for running the ships aground, this is what 
is currently said. M. de Sepville (commanding the “ Terrible”), 
nephew of the Marshal, in a very lubberly manner, ran his ship 
on a rock pretty close to the shore as he came into La Hogue.t 
It was the second time ; for he did the same kind of thing in 
the Mediterranean a few years ago, and was under arrest for two 
months at Toulon; but by a general order to run the ships 
aground, his fault would now escape notice. It is also said that 
the Marshal was afraid lest M. d’Amfreville, his son-in-law, 
should perish in defending his ship. However this may be, 
you will be surprised to learn that, having more than two 
hundred boats and three rowing frigates, of twelve guns each, at 
our disposal, our ships were burnt by one boat which took back 
its fire-ship, not having had occasion to use it. It seemed to me 
that if these boats, and especially those of the King’s ships, had 
been manned and armed, if the batteries and the troops in the 
ships and barks of La Hogue had been ordered to fire, the 
enemy’s boats would not have dared to come in; and I have 
heard the naval and military men say the same. But no orders 
were given ; everywhere the confusion was pitiable. Panic con- 
sequently spread among the soldiers, so that they were scarcely 
willing to stand to their arms behind the parapets of La 
Hogue and Tatihou, and, as it was, blazed away at the enemy 
when they were good two musket-shots off. These shouted 
* God save the King,” and had the insolence, after burning the 
King’s ships, to come in close to the shore and burn the merchant 
vessels... . 

* All this took place in the presence of the King of England 
and Marshal Bellefonds, who looked on, as at a display of fire- 
works in honour of a victory of the King. No one could witness 
their indolence without indignation ; for why waste three days, 
when they might have been employed in throwing the guns 
overboard and in getting out the rigging and stores, so as to 
relieve the ships and prevent them breaking their backs as they 
grounded? All the guns were loaded, and did much damage to 
the fortifications as they went off. Many of the brass ones were 
melted by the heat of the fire; and it is to be feared that those 





* Foucault — his narrative by giving reasons for Russell's conduct, of 
d 


which he could know nothing. The delay was due to the necessity of sounding 
and examining the way to get at the French ships in an unknown anchorage. 
The attack would probably have come off on the 23rd, whatever the French 
had done. 

t Cf. ‘Mémoires de Villette,’ p. 134. 
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of iron will not be serviceable. . . . I was forgetting to say that 
no order was given even to serve out powder and ball to the 
soldiers, on the night of the first attack, except to those actually 
in the batteries and entrenchments; so that if the enemy had 
wished, they might have made themselves masters of the islet 
of Tatihou. . . . During all this disorder, M. de Bonrepaus 
(Intendant-General of the Navy) remained in his room, perfectly 
calm and unmoved. The sailors, high and low, do not spare 
him, and declare him to be quite incapable of the duties of his 
office. He gave no warning to M. de Tourville of the state of 
the enemy, and used to repeat every day that they had not got 
together more than forty ships, and never a first-rate among 
them, although it was nearly three weeks since they had assembled 
ninety ships at the Isle of Wight.* . . . Since our ships have 
been burnt, M. de Combes and | have proposed to construct a 
port at La Hogue, as a work indispensable for the preservation 
and safety of our ships, the King not having any port in the 
Channel. It will indeed cost from three to four millions; but 
with a first outlay of 500,000 livres, the port can be put in a 
state of defence.’ 

From the severe way in which Bonrepaus is spoken of, it 
would almost appear that Foucault was, to some extent, in- 
fluenced by spite and personal jealousy ; for whatever may have 
been the previous shortcomings of the Intendant of the Navy, 
he had no executive authority, and, least of all, in presence of 
Bellefonds and James II. Against their determination he was 
powerless; and it is not inaptly said by M. de Boislisle that 
‘this retreat of Achilles into his tent was the only way he had 
of publicly protesting against the false measures which caused 
the disaster.’ And whatever Bonrepaus’ conduct at this time, 
it is difficult to see how it could have any bearing on the 
events. For these, the responsibility must rest on the com- 
manders-in-chief. and especially on Marshal de Bellefonds. 
James, though nominally supreme, may well have felt a delicacy 
about interfering with the distinctly avowed determination of 
the Marshal, even if he had the wish to do so, which we have 
no reason for supposing ; and Tourville, though shortly after- 
wards created a Marshal of France for his gallant conduct in the 
battle of Barfleur, was subordinate, both as inferior in rank and 
as being distinctly placed under Bellefonds’ orders. 

It is not a little curious to find a French historian—Michelet 
—referring to Macaulay as the authority for the statement that 





* Here Foucault was in error: the eighty-two ships of the allied fleet were not 
assembled at the Isle of Wight till May 14, only five days before the battle. 
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the ships might have been defended but for the old rivalry 
between the sea and land services ; if—that is—Tourville would 
have accepted the assistance of a body of soldiers. Such a 
measure could scarcely have been necessary, for the ships’ com- 
panies were already very large; but though the proposal was 
made by James, it was not acted on, not because Tourville 
objected, but because the soldiers and sailors were found to be 
utterly demoralized.* 

The other questions, which indeed go still deeper into the 
causes of the disaster, are more complex. Contemporary writers 
answered them in an offhand manner, which seemed plausible, 
and which has passed current in history. According to this, the 
English admirals and several of the English captains had 
agreed with James that their ships or squadrons were not to 
fight. Carter was more especially named ; but Delavall, Ashby, 
and Russell himself were all said to be implicated. Louis believed 
this, and that in any case the English alone would be inferior 
in force : he calculated on a battle before the Dutch could join 
them ; and as the escape of the allies after the battle of Beachy 
Head had been severely criticized, he gave Tourville a positive 
order to engage the enemy’s fleet fort ou faible, if he should 
meet it. But contrary winds prevented Count d’Estrées with 
the Toulon squadron from joining Tourville. Tourville too, 
though he sailed from Brest on May 2, was delayed by 
easterly winds, so that Van Almonde, with the Dutch con- 
tingent, was able to join Russell, and the English were able to 
collect their forces. Tourville was thus in a hopeless inferiority 
of numbers, to which full effect was given by the double 
treachery of the English traitors, who remained ‘ falsely true’ to 
their allegiance. To give emphasis to all this, they invented a 
romantic story of how, as the dawn of May 19 disclosed the 
overwhelming numbers of the allies, Tourville summoned a 
council of war, and put to it the question whether it was his 
duty to fight. With one voice, the several admirals declared 
that it would be madness to do so; on which Tourville pro- 
duced the King’s order to engage, whether the enemy was fort 
ou faible. Nothing more was to be said : the order was positive ; 
and the flag officers returned to their ships to fight or to die 
for their king. 


* Letter from Bonrepaus, June 7; quoted by Baron de Sainte-Croix, in his 
‘Histoire de la Puissance navale de l’ Angleterre,’ ii. 58. 

+ Richer (* Vie du Maréchal de Tourville,’ tom. ii. p. 161) to this story adds a 
note to the effect that he had it from a cavalry officer, who was told it by a naval 
friend, who received it from one of his uncles, who was present in the action— 


name, rank, and ship omitted. 


That 
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That the story is false we know from the negative evidence 
of Tourville, of Gabaret,* and of Villette, as well as from other 
considerations ; but it is scarcely more so than the statements it 
is intended to illustrate. The valuable ‘ Mémoires du Marquis 
de Villette,’ ¢ with the accompanying ‘ Mémoire sur la Marine 
de France,’ by M, de Valincourt, and the many and important 
original papers which Eugene Sue mixed up with much absurd 
fiction in his ‘ Histoire de la Marine francaise,’ ¢ were sufficient 
to enable careful students to arrive at fairly accurate conclusions ; 
but it is only within these later years that the whole truth has 
been brought to light by the researches of M. de Crisenoy and 
of M. de Boislisle. It might perhaps be thought that the latter, 
to some extent, held a brief for the memory of Bonrepaus ; it 
is that he wrote mainly from Bonrepaus’ papers, and many of 
the statements must be considered as Bonrepaus’ reply to 
charges directly or indirectly made against him, But in fact, 
M. de Crisenoy, who wrote from a fuller examination of the 
official documents, is, in all essential points, at least as favourable 
to Bonrepaus as condemnatory of Pontchartrain, as is M. de 
Boislisle, whose judgment, however, seems to be arrived at 
independently, without knowing of his predecessor’s interesting 
monograph. From the form of their publication, indeed, both 
papers are comparatively unknown; in this country, almost 
absolutely so, But as the secret history of the break-up of that 
navy which, under Colbert and Seignelay, had shown such re- 
markable promise, is of very deep and even important interest 
on this side of the Channel also, the present seems a suitable 
opportunity for bringing it before English readers. 

In this task we hoped to derive some assistance from the 
‘Essai’ by M. de Sainte-Croix. We have been disappointed. 
M. de Sainte-Croix’s title-page is an exaggerated definition of 
the scope of his work, which takes the naval administration as 
it appeared on the surface, and neither attempts nor pretends to 
investigate causes. With the external history of the navy it 
seldom meddles, which is perhaps fortunate, if we may judge 
from the few lines which mention the events at La Hogue :— 

‘After prodigies of valour,’ says M. de Sainte-Croix, ‘ Tourville, 
crushed by numbers, was compelled to retreat without having lost a 
single ship; but the incidents of the sea wrought a disaster which 
the Anglo-Dutch fleet had not been able to perpetrate. Under the 
eyes of the population of the sea-board, who were powerless to 


* ‘Histoire des Progrés de la Puissance navale de |’ Angleterre,’ par le Baron 
de Sainte-Croix (1786), tom. ii. p. 410. 
t Publiés pour la Société de l’Histoire de France par M. Monmerqué (1844). 
3} Tom. v. (1837). 
succour, 
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succour, tempest and fire destroyed that valiant fleet which the 
English shot had not succeeded in conquering (29th May, 1692).’ 


So far from ‘ tempest’ intervening, the wind was light and 
variable throughout ; the English shot put the ‘ vaillante armée 
navale’ to the run, before the English sailors went on board the 
ships and lighted the fires which destroyed them ; and the date 
of this destruction was 2nd—3rd June, N.S., not 29th May. We 
might therefore fairly wonder as to M. de Sainte-Croix’s meaning, 
had not sad experience accustomed us to the vagaries of the 
minor class of French historical writers. 

The Marquis de Seignelay died in November 1690, and was 
succeeded by the Count de Pontchartrain, Comptroller-General 
of Finance, an office which he continued to hold on being now 
made also Secretary of State for the Navy. He was of the 
ripe age of forty-seven; a man of some ability and official 
experience, but entirely ignorant of naval affairs and of all that 
pertained to them. He was thus, from the very beginning, 
obliged to trust everything to the clerks of the department. At 
the same time, he had no intention of allowing himself to be 
considered a mere figure-head. To the navy and the public 
he posed as the actual ruler, the more absolute as the King did 
not pretend to any knowledge at all. Pontchartrain was 
equally ignorant, but he did pretend to the knowledge ; took 
up fancies, fads, prejudices; issued orders, the consequences of 
which he could not comprehend, and insisted on obedience, 
often in the King’s name. An order, he said, signed by the 
King, admitted of neither discussion nor modification. 

Under such a rule, the rigid economy, the strict attention to 
detail, which had enabled Colbert and his son to do so much 
with a limited expenditure, was cast to the winds. Under the 
governance of irresponsible clerks, the system of free tenders 
was abandoned, and contracts were given or purchases made at 
the discretion of the different officials, who might, sometimes 
at least, have one eye fixed on their own interest. As one 
instance of the effect of his mode of doing business, it is stated 
that the existing contract for the supply of provisions, which 
had been concluded by Bonrepaus in his capacity of Intendant- 
General, was cancelled, and an agent appointed ; as the result 
of which, the cost of the ration was increased from five sous to 
twelve. The prices of hemp, ammunition, and the various kinds 
of stores, were doubled in some similar manner. In 1690 the 
ordinary expenditure on the navy was 17 million livres; in 
1691, it rose to 24 millions, and to 29 millions in 1692. In 
nineteen years, 1672-90, under the administration of Colbert 

and 
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and Seignelay, the total amount spent on the navy was 
216 millions; during part of this time France carried on a 
successful and even brilliant war against Holland and Spain, 
and at the end of it was able to contend on no unequal terms 
with England and Holland united. In the next nineteen years, 
1691-1709, the expenditure was 495 millions, and the navy 
bordered on complete disorganization. Captain Mahan con- 
ceives the decay of the French navy at this time to be mainly 
due to the decay of commerce and the mercantile marine, 
consequent on the essentially military policy of Louis XIV. 
‘Louis,’ he says, ‘ with his kingdom and navy in the highest pitch 
of efficiency, stood at the point where the roads parted, and then 
took the one which settled that France should not be the power of 
the sea. This decision, which ruined the prosperity of France, was 
felt in its consequences from generation to generation afterward, as 
the great navy of England, in war after war, swept the seas, insured 
the growing wealth of the island kingdom through exhausting strifes, 


while drying up the external resources of French trade and inflicting 
consequent misery.’ * 


Much of this is certainly correct; but if the figures just 
quoted are to be relied on—and they are taken from 


Bonrepaus’ paperst—it would seem that Louis’ choice was 
made unwittingly ; that he, at least, was earnest in his wish to 
maintain the sea-power of France, and that ignorance and mis- 
management, wasteful expenditure and unchecked peculation, 
had a great deal to do with its failure. Both points, indeed, 
appear, and the latter more strongly, from a story told by 
Bonrepaus, which would be pronounced incredible, were it not 
that his official memoir on the subject is actually in existence. 
He says that within a few months after he undertook the 
management of the navy, Pontchartrain, in conjunction with 
Louvois, the Minister of War, and Marshal de Feuillade, 
formally submitted to the King a proposal to do away with it, 
as useless except for the defence of the coast, which could be 
provided for more efficiently and more economically by some 
30,000 additional troops—apparently local militia. The King 
communicated this extraordinary proposal to Bonrepaus, who 
replied to it in a memoir dated 20th June, 1691. In this he 
pointed out that to abolish the navy would be to abolish the 
protection and defence, not only of the coasts, but of the 
commerce of the country, of the mercantile marine, and of 





* ‘Influence of Sea Power upon History,’ pp. 73, 107. 
+ Compare Martin, ‘Histoire de France,’ tom. xiv. p. 122, and Michelet, 
* Histoire de France,’ tom. xvi. p. 68. 
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the transports. But, he continued, the origin of the proposal 
and the motives of its authors are clear enough :— 


‘M. de Louvois has always been most anxious to do away with the 
office of Secretary for the Navy, not only to increase the dignity of 
his own office, but so that he may no longer have a rival in the 
confidence of the King. Marshal de Feuillade, who has been at 
variance with Louvois, thinks that a reconciliation will be advan- 
tageous to himself, and that he may bee | it about by supporting 
this proposal : it is he who conceives that the coasts of the kingdom 
may be better defended by a few thousand additional soldiers. What 
is most surprising about the proposal is that M. de Pontchartrain 
should be a party to it. It is not, however, difficult to understand 
his reasons. He has plenty of ability, but is so flighty that all toil 
is irksome to him. He admits that he knows nothing about either 
the navy or commerce, and often says that he is now too old to learn. 
But his real reason for consenting to this proposal is his desire to 
obtain for his son the survivance of his office of Secretary of State, 
which na..rally leads him to the reflection that if the navy continues 
to be on its present footing, necessary to the State, your Majesty 
may probably judge his son not capable of a charge so important ; 
but that, on the other hand, if it should be reduced to nothing, your 
Majesty may the more easily be induced to grant him the succession.’ 


As the navy was not so reduced, and as Bonrepaus was 
continued in his office of Intendant-General, with increased 
powers, the memoir would appear to have been favourably 
received by the King, though he did not take what might 
have been thought the natural course of superseding Pontchar- 
train, but, on the contrary, granted Pontchartrain’s son the 
wished-for survivance. But, according to Bonrepaus, it was 
distinctly owing to the incompetence of the officials of Pont- 
chartrain’s selection, that the Brest fleet, which was ordered to 
sea in 1691, to intercept the English and Dutch Smyrna convoy, 
did not get to sea till the convoy had already arrived on the 
coast of Ireland, and was under the protection of the grand fleet 
of the allies. M. de Boislisle says that by Bonrepaus’ exertion 
the fleet did get out on the 27th (17th) May; whether this is a 
misprint or a downright error is doubtful, but the fleet did not 
get out till the 25th (15th) June; that it was delayed in the 
way described is highly probable. It is, at any rate, quite true 
that—as related by M. de Boislisle—when the fleet was at sea, 
it was ordered by Pontchartrain, in spite of Tourville’s remon- 
strance, to cruise in a position which effectually prevented its 
meeting with the convoy on its way from Kinsale to the 
Channel. When the order was repeated after his remonstrance, 
Tourville obeyed without further question, being—possibly 

enough 
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enough—by no means anxious to meet the convoy with the 
certainty of meeting at the same time the allied fleet in force, 
equal or superior to his own. Eugene Sue has aptly pointed 
out the extreme danger to which he might have been exposed 
if Russell had come in sight while his ships were scattered, 
capturing merchantmen, or embarrassed with prizes and 
prisoners. But the fact that the cruise was unfruitful led to 
bitter recrimination between the Minister and the Admiral, and 
to reflections by the Minister’s satellites on the Admiral’s 
courage, the more difficult to be met as they were implied 
rather than expressed.* 

But out of the discussion one point stands forth clearly, 
though curiously enough it does not seem to have attracted the 
attention it deserves. This is Tourville’s very decided opinion 
that, in the open sea, and during the summer, when the nights 
are short and not dark, if two fleets came near enough to make 
out each other’s force, the inferior and weaker could not avoid 
a battle, unless, perhaps, by abandoning the duller sailing ships, 
a measure not to be thought of, and most dangerous into the 
bargain, for it would so dispirit the men if, after all, it was 
necessary to fight. ‘Every flag-officer, he wrote, ‘every man 
of any experience at sea, will agree that the best thing to do 
would be to put on a bold face and await the enemy in good 
order.’ And in a later memoir addressed to Pontchartrain, he 
wrote still more strongly, ‘1 should always prefer to fight, even 
with twenty ships fewer, to the danger of being attacked by the 
enemy after the probable separation of part of our fleet.’ We 
know, of course, that this was not the case a hundred years 
later, with improved methods of navigation; we know, for 
instance, that D’Orvilliers off Ushant, in 1778, and Guichen to 
windward of Martinique, in 1780, refused to fight and could 
not be forced to fight except in mere passing skirmishes; but 
we would none the less agree with M. de Crisenoy, that in 1691 
Tourville was quite right; that with the narrow, high-charged 
ships of his day, huge blocks, thick clumsy ropes, badly cut 
sails, a fleet, as such, could not be depended on to make any 
progress to windward, and could not possibly avoid being 
brought to action by the faster and more weatherly of the 
enemy’s ships. 

Nothing can put the incapacity of Pontchartrain, as a naval 
administrator, in a clearer light than the fact that on such a 
technical point, he placed the opinion of irresponsible lands- 





* The exact history of this extraordinary affair is given, in the original docu- 
ments, by Eugene Sue in his ‘ Histoire de la Marine frangaise,’ tom. v. pp. 17-48. 
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men, clerks, or engineers, above that of the most accomplished 
and experienced seamen of the day, and allowed them, in no 
veiled language, to imply that throughout the cruise of 1691, 
Tourville had avoided the enemy through cowardice. In point 
of fact, Tourville had intelligence, and as we now know, correct 
intelligence, that the Anglo-Dutch fleet then at sea was superior 
to his own by something like fifteen ships of the line.* He 
was ordered not to engage a superior fleet if he could avoid it, 
except under certain stated conditions, such as an attack on the 
coast of France, which, as Tourville pointed out, no enemy was 
likely to attempt while an action with the French fleet might 
be expected.f 

The result of all this ill-feeling and jealousy was that on 
March 26 (16), 1692, Pontchartrain procured the King’s 
signature to perhaps the most insulting orders ever given toa 
man in a post of honour and responsibility. The King, they 
said, had explained to Tourville, by word of mouth, the service 
on which the fleet was to be employed; the instructions were 
for his particular guidance. He was to put to sea on April 25 
(15), irrespective of the condition of the ‘Soleil Royal,’ which 
was to bear his flag, and with as many ships of war, fire-ships, 
and transports as might be ready. And they repeated :— 

‘His Majesty positively desires him [vei:* absoliiment] to sail from 
Brest on April 25 (15), even if he should have intelligence of the 
enemy being at sea with a superior force. . . . In case he meet them 
when going to La Hogue, His Majesty desires [veut] him to engage 
them, however numerous they may be [en quelque nombre quwils 
soient|; and if he beat them, to pursue them to their very ports, 
sending a detachment of the fleet to Havre, in order to convoy the 
transports to the place where the landing is to be made; but if he 
should have the worst of the battle, his Majesty leaves it to him to 
save the fleet in the best way he can.’ 


If on his way to La Hogue he should learn that the enemy 
were at St. Helen’s, he was to fall on them there and destroy 
them (‘Sa Majesté veut qu’il fasse en sorte de les y surprendre, 


* It is impossible to give the exact numbers, as they were constantly changing, 
but Tourville’s fleet—according to his own statement — fluctuated between 
69 and 55; Russell’s scems to have varied between about 85—perhaps 90— 
and 70. 

+ Dalrymple (‘ Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland,’ vol. i. p. 204), and other 
writers, French and English, following him, have told how Seignelay, after the 
battle of Beachy Head, described Tourville as one of those ‘gens qui étaient 
poltrons de téte, quoiqu’ils ne le fussent pas de cour.’ Dalrymple—whose 
account of the naval transactions of the period, and especially of the battle of La 
Hogue, is crammed with atrocious blunders—probably confused Seignelay and 
Beachy Head in 1690 with Pontchartrain and the cruise aw large in 1691. 
Seignelay, to his death, was on terms of affectionate friendship with Tourville. 


quil 
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quvil les y attaque, et qu'il trouve le moyen de les y faire 
périr’): and if the enemy, with superior force, should attack 
him, while he had the transports in convoy, or while the 
landing was going on, he was to fight—to fight obstinately—to 
sacrifice the fleet if necessary—so that the landing should not 
be interfered with. To all which, and much more in similar 
spirit, was added: ‘To these instructions I append this 
line with my own hand, to tell you that they are my orders, and 
that I desire they shall be strictly obeyed.—Louts.’ * 

As the King seems to have really entertained a high opinion 
of Tourville, we are forced to suppose that he was not conscious 
of the insults he was heaping on him; and that probably he did 
not even read the instructions, but accepted Pontchartrain’s 
gloss as their strict meaning. In that case, the key to his 
orders lay in his belief that by the end of April the French 
fleet would be ready and the English fleet would not. We can 
conceive it put before him that positive orders would save time 
and relieve Tourville of the task of seeking for intelligence, 
which might not be altogether trustworthy. It is possible, too, 
that he was at this time influenced to some extent by King 
James’s assurances that several of the officers of the English fleet 
were disaffected to the Revolution, and would not fight against 
their former king. There is no doubt that Lloyd and other agents 
had been tampering with them ; but though exiles are proverbially 
credulous, Lloyd was an old sailor, and must have known how 
unlikely it was that his former friends would fight against their 
flag, for the French. It is quite certain that long before the 
end of April Louis knew that any hopes of such assistance were 
utterly vain; it may be doubted whether he did not know it 
from the beginning. 

But from the naval point of view, the question is, What 
grounds had the French king, that is to say, M. de Pontchartrain, 
for believing that the English fleet would not be ready in time, 
and that the French fleet would? As to the English, the belief 
sprang partly out of the supposition that the intentions of the 
French Government would be unknown on the other side of the 


Channel ; partly, too, out of confidence in the superior organiza- 
tion of the French navy. It has, indeed, been often said, even 
since the event, that the English Government were not aware of 
the French intentions. Burnet said so; and Macaulay, in 
corroboration of Burnet, quoted a letter of William III. to 
Heinsius, dated May 4 (April 24), in which he speaks of 


himself as beginning to apprehend an invasion of England, and 





* Though a trifle, it is interesting to notice that the expression fort ou 
faible does not occur in these orders. : 
inferred 
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inferred that, at that date, no preparations to resist it had been 
made ; that the English Government and the English Admiralty 
were, as usual, all behind; and that if Tourville had sailed on 
April 25 (15), according to his orders, he would have met with 
no opposition which he could not have at once swept aside. 
But whatever William meant in the letter referred to, he did 
not mean this; for, from the beginning of the year, it was 
known at Whitehall that the French were assembling troops 
in Normandy; and though it was at first believed that these 
were merely for the protection of the coast, a pretty close watch 
was kept on them. 

As early as March 24, Robert Yard, one of the under- 
secretaries, wrote to Sir Joseph Williamson :* ‘’Tis taken for 
granted that the late ill-weather has spoilt their designs which 
they meant to put in execution the last month or in this, and ’tis 
now believed that they will only act defensively the rest of the 
year.’ And five days later, on March 29, he wrote again: ‘ The 
French have sent eighteen battalions of foot and several squadrons 
[of cavalry] to guard the coast of Normandy, being alarmed— 
whatever countenance they endeavour to show to the world— 
at the news they had received of our designing to make a 
descent upon them. The Count d’Estrées is sailed from Toulon 
with 16 men-of-war, 6 fire-ships, and 3 galiots for bombs: he 
has orders to join their main fleet, but whether he will attempt 
anything in his way is not yet certainly known.’ On the 5th 
April he has to say that the French ‘intend to have 20,000 
men on the coast, under Marshal de Bellefonds’; and on the 
9th he adds, ‘The French give out that they will make a 
descent upon us, but this all sensible men look upon as a 
grimace to amuse their people and to answer the report of our 
intending to make a descent upon them.’ It thus appears that 
our Government, though not knowing exactly what the French 
were going to do, were fully aware of their preparations both 
by land and by sea. By April 6 the English fleet was ready 
for sea, but there was no pressing reason to send it out so early 
in the season, contrary to the practice of the age. On April 16, 
Yard wrote: ‘Admiral Russell went yesterday to view the 
fleet at the buoy of the Nore, whither the great ships that 
have been ready these eight or ten days are now falling down 
from the Blackstakes, the wind being fair for them. Captain 
Mees is gone out with six men-of-war to cruise to the north- 
ward, and Rear-Admiral Carter is going with another squadron 
to the westward.’ 


* ‘State Papers, Domestic,’ 1692. 
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Of Carter’s cruise, we have an interesting account by 
Mr. Allyn,* chaplain of the ‘ Centurion,’ which joined the Rear- 
Admiral at Spithead on April 23, and was under his orders 
for the next three weeks. They went first of all to Guernsey, 
carrying there Lord Monmouth, the Governor, who went over 
‘to put the place in a posture of defence, in case the French 
should attempt to land there.’ On the 30th the Rear-Admiral 
and the several Captains resolved, in a council of war, ‘to sail 
to the eastward to endeavour to join Sir Ralph Delavall—then 
coming home from Cadiz—and to see if they could destroy the 
embarkations at Havre de Grace and other ports in Normandy.’ 
A succession of easterly gales, however, prevented their carry- 
ing this resolution into effect; and on May 5, off Cape de la 
Hague, they captured a small French ship of war, the ‘ Volage,’ 
from whose officers they learned that Tourville, with about 
fifty men-of-war, was hourly expected on the coast, and that ‘a 

eat number of shipping was at Havre de Grice and La 
anit to take off a great army thence in order to land in 
England.’ On the 8th the Rear-Admiral wished to look into 
La Hogue and—if possible—burn the ships there ; but with the 
easterly wind, the pilots refused to take them close in; and 
though they anchored off the bay, they could oe any ships 
there. In the afternoon they received orders to Return to the 
English coast, and the next day they joined Delavall off 
Dunnose. On the 10th they anchored at St. Helen’s. There 
they were joined on the 13th by the main body of the fleet 
under Russell. By the 14th all the ships then ready, English 
and Dutch, to the number of eighty-two, were collected together 
at St. Helen’s. Seventeen others were fitting out, some in the 
Thames, some in the ports of Holland, but they did not join 
the fleet till later. And meanwhile, the English Government 
had been fully enlightened as to the meaning of the prepara- 
tions in Normandy. Letters found on board a French vessel, 
which was wrecked on the Goodwin Sands, cleared away all 
doubt, and caused the Government to call out the militia, and 
to delay the embarkation of the troops ordered for Flanders. 

It is thus quite certain that the French king’s calculations, 





* *A Narrative of the Victory obtained by the English and Dutch Fleet over 
that of France near La Hogue, in the year 1692,’ now first published from the 
original Journal of the Rev. Mr, Richard Allyn (1744). 

+ These —_ were sent by the Admiralty to the Earl of Nottingham on 
April 19. The covering letter is in the Record Office (‘ Home Office, Admiralty,’ 
a iy.), but the papers themselves are —s They are said (Ranke’s ‘ Hist. 
of England,’ vol. v. p. 47) to be in Sir Thomas Phillipp’s Library at Cheltenham. 
It is evident from the date that it is to them that William's letter of May 4 
(April 24) referred. 
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based on the ignorance and unpreparedness of the English 
Government and the English fleet, were erroneous ; and that if 
Tourville had come into the Channel even at the earliest date 
proposed, he would still have found due preparations to receive 
him. That these preparations were not still more advanced 
than they actually were, may fairly be attributed to accurate 
knowledge of the backward state of the French equipment. 
For it was in this that the calculations of the French authorities 
were most wildly in error. And the first and chief blunderer 
seems to have been Bonrepaus. It was Bonrepaus who proposed 
the invasion, a landing in Kent, and a march on London: it 
was Bonrepaus who urged the sending a powerful fleet to cruise 
in the Channel: it was Bonrepaus who, on January 20 (10), 
laid before the King an elaborate scheme, showing that the 
allies could not muster for service in the Channel more than 
90 ships of the line, and that they could not possibly have 
these ready for sea before June 15 (5), whilst the French 
could have a fleet of 60 sail of the line out by the end of April, 
to be increased to 88; of which 18 were to come from Toulon, 
20 from Rochefort, 41 were at Brest, and the others were at 
Port Louis, Havre, or coming home from America. ‘Compared 
with the 90 ships of the enemy, these 88,’ he said, ‘will be 
incontestably superior, by reason of their size, the strength of 
their crews, and the power of their guns.’ But, in fact, the first 
fleet of 60 ships would be undisputed master of the Channel : it 
would destroy the several detachments of the English navy in 
their ports, it would blockade the Thames, it would stop the 
coal supply of London. The whole scheme is so full, so detailed, 
so carefully thought out, and so utterly absurd, that it is difficult 
to believe that Bonrepaus was really the man of superior parts 
which M. de Crisenoy and M. de Boislisle agree in painting him. 
It was not, of course, against it that Tourville pointed out 
some of the absurdities, and the extreme danger of venturing 
the fleet into the Channel with no friendly port as a refuge 
either from bad weather or from a superior enemy. All this 
merely strengthened Pontchartrain’s prejudice against the 
Admiral who endeavoured to thwart his favoured plans: and 
Renau, an engineer officer who had given some attention to the 
theory of naval architecture and naval tactics, proved very much 
to the Minister’s satisfaction, that Tourville was totally wrong ; 
that the Channel was the safest place for the fleet to cruise in, 
and that the presence of a superior enemy would be a pleasant 
excitement rather than a danger. The equipment of the 
ships was ordered to proceed. They were to be ready by 
April 15 (5); and not the ships only, but the transports, the 
troops 
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troops—infantry and cavalry—with their provisions, ammu- 
nition, and stores. 

It was, however, soon apparent that this was impossible; 
that the stores were wanting; that the work could not be done 
in the time; and, above all, that the men could not be raised. 
It has always been the custom in England to compare the old 
system of manning our ships with the very superior system 
which Colbert had introduced in France, the system of regis- 
tration in classes. This, on paper, looked so easy, so simple 
and so perfect, that English writers and English naval officers 
used to speak of it with admiration and with envy. Unfor- 
tunately for France, whenever the push of war came, it broke 
down, and French ships had to be manned in very much the 
same rough and unscientific way as the English, without the 
natural advantages which, in England, rendered it feasible. Ot 
soldiers, there might, of course, have been as many as the King 
chose to send from the army in Flanders. He was, however, 
unwilling to weaken his force there; and the required number 
of 30,000 was made up to a great extent of refugees, mostly 
Irish, who are described as ‘ without shoes, stockings, hats, or 
shirts: shirts had been issued to them, but they had sold 
them.’* However ignorant he might be of naval affairs, Louis 
did know something about military matters, and had plenty of 
capable advisers; so that it is allowable to suppose that his 
main idea was to get rid of these men who had been, in a 
measure, forced upon him. 

But unless the naval part of the expedition was effective, 
no invasion could take place, and the refugees could not be 
got rid of. On May 12 (2), he signed new instructions for 
Tourville, modifying in some respects the original orders of 
March 26. He was to put to sea as soon as the Count d’Estrées 
joined and he had 70 ships of the line. As the enemy would 
wish to fight when he was encumbered with transports, he was 
to arrange so that the fight should be before the embarkation ; 
for which purpose, he was to look into St. Helen’s and range 
along the coast of England, employing all his skill and ex- 
perience to bring the enemy to action ‘in whatever number 
they may be’ :— 

‘His Majesty knows for a fact that they will not have in their 
fleet a greater number of large ships than there will be in his; he 
knows also that they will not be so well armed, will not have such 
powerful guns, nor such good officers; in addition to which the 
distrust between the English and Dutch may, of itself, give the 
opportunity for victory.’ 


* ‘Mémoires de Foucault,’ p. 280, 
212 
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These instructions, however, did not reach Tourville. Having 
orders to sail on April 25, with whatever ships were ready, 
he did get to sea on May 12 (2), the very day the modified 
instructions were signed, not with 70 ships but with 39. 
D’Estrées, who with 18 ships had sailed from Toulon on 
April 8 (March 29), lost two of them in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and, being delayed by contrary winds, did not reach 
Brest till May 29 (19), the day on which the battle was being 
fought off Cape Barfleur. But the Toulon squadron, on whose 
absence all the stress has been laid, was but a small part of the 
missing contingent. According to Bonrepaus’ scheme and to 
the actual numbers, Tourville ought to have had at least 
70 ships from the western ports. After beating up Channel 
for some days against an easterly wind, on the 18th (8th) a 
hard gale drove him back off Ushant; on the 24th (14th) he 
was off Plymouth; on the 26th (16th) he was off the Lizard, 
and was there joined by the Marquis de Villette with five 
ships, which raised his numbers to 44; but, irrespective of the 
Toulon squadron, there were still 26 ships in the western 
ports which were unable to put to sea-—mostly, it seems, by 
reason of not being manned. Had Tourville’s sailing been 
postponed for a month, as it would have been had he, or any 
competent man, been consulted, he would have come into the 
Channel in June with more than 80 ships of the line; and 
though the allies would also have received some additions, 
the increase would have been entirely in favour of the French. 

Meantime, Pontchartrain seems to have completely lost his 
head. His intelligence from England and Holland made him 
fear that he had got into a terrible mess, but he could devise no 
way of getting out of it. His happy thought was to shift the 
responsibility to other shoulders, and on May 19 (9) he wrote to 
Bellefonds: ‘I have received a letter from the King, in which 
he directs me to say that he leaves it entirely to the King of 
England, to you, and to M, de Bonrepaus, to direct the move- 
ments of M. de Tourville, being assured that this will be the 
best course,’ But all that this Council seems really to have 
done was, at the very last moment, on the 28th (18th), to 
send out two boats with letters warning Tourville to draw 
back if he had no greater force with him than when he left 
Brest. One of these got alongside the ‘ Soleil Royal’ on the 
forenoon of the 29th (19th), just as the battle began. 

We have dwelt on these details as evidence that the battle 
was national rather than merely naval: that though the officers 
and men of the fleet gallantly did their duty, the circumstances 
which rendered their victory decisive were framed on shore by 

the 
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the respective administrators of the two navies. We have seen 
what stress the French king laid on the larger size and heavier 
armament of his ships; but, in the battle, these could not 
compensate for deficiency of numbers. There has been of late 
years a certain tendency to revert to the error of Louis XIV., 
and to maintain the superiority of large ships and large guns, 
Numbers, too, we are often told, are not of the first importance : 
to count an enemy’s ships is a very un-English proceeding and 
was never the custom of the gallant men of old. The gallant 
men of old were of a different opinion. It was not that they 
were not ready to fight against odds when need was, but that 
they had learnt that success against odds was very doubtful. 
They preferred numbers. Sir Cloudesly Shovell, for instance, 
who for some thirty years had been wherever English ships 
were fighting, and who had been the first to break through the 
French line at Barfleur, wrote in 1702 :— 


‘The misfortune and vice of our country is to believe ourselves 
better than other men, which I take to be the reason that generally 
we send too small a force to execute our designs. But experience 
has taught me that where men are equally inured and disciplined in 
war, ‘tis, without a miracle, number that gains the victory; for both 
in fleets, squadrons, and single ships, of near equal force, by that 
time one is beaten and ready to retreat, the other is also beaten and 
glad the enemy has left him. To fight, beat, and chase an enemy, I 
have sometimes seen, but have rarely seen at sea any victory worth 
boasting where the strength has been nearly equal.’ * 


And nearly eighty years later, Captain Jervis, who is better 
known as the Earl of St. Vincent, wrote to the same effect, after 
Keppel’s action with D’Orvilliers. ‘Two fleets of equal force 
never can produce decisive events, unless they are equally 
determined to fight it out, or the commander-in-chief of one of 
them misconducts his line ;’ ¢ and that, too, though he thought 
the French had been ‘ most damnably licked.’{ Equal force 
naturally refers to quality as well as quantity; or, as Shovell 
puts it, ‘equally inured and disciplined in war.’ All history 
shows the truth of these opinions ; and if, notwithstanding the 
break up of the French navy at the time of the Revolution, 
such victories as the Nile and Trafalgar may be claimed as 
exceptions, they were exceptions won by transcendent genius 
which soars above precedents. But even Nelson wrote only a 
few days before his death :— 





* Shovell to the Earl of Nottingham, July 18, 1702. 
+ Brenton’s ‘ Life of the Earl of St. Vincent,’ vol. i. p. 59. 
¢ ‘ Life of Viscount Keppel,’ vol. ii. p. 80. 
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‘I am very, very, very anxious for the arrival of the force which 
is intended, for the thing will be done if a few more days elapse ; 
and I want for the sake of our country that it should be done so 
effectually as to have nothing to wish for. It is, as Mr. Pitt knows, 
annihilation that the country wants, and not merely a splendid 
victory of twenty-three to thirty-six—honourable to the parties 
concerned, but absolutely useless in the extended scale to bring 
Bonaparte to his marrow-bones; numbers can only annihilate.’ * 


Jervis himself would assuredly not have admitted his own 
victory at Cape St. Vincent as an exception, for the Spanish 
seamen, as compared with the English, were by no means 
‘equally inured and disciplined in war;’ and even so, the 
victory, brilliant as it was, was scarcely as crushing as a great 
victory ought to be. It may of course be said that Jervis was 
not in the first rank as a tactician; but tacticians of the first 
rank are rare, and neither this nor any other country can count 
on them beforehand. But the fashion of the present day seems 
to urge that a comparatively small number of large ships is 
more powerful than a corresponding number of smaller ships ; 
that, in fact, the force is more concentrated, the attack is more 
solid. Against this it might be argued that the ideal concen- 
tration of say 100 guns on shore is, not to put the 100 guns 
into one battery, but into 100 batteries surrounding the enemy 
as a focus: so afloat, the ideal concentration would be to have 
a separate float for each gun; to concentrate the fire, but to 
disperse the guns. But independently of theoretical ideals, it 
is well to consider what history has to say on such a point. 
Perhaps one of the most instructive actions on record is that in 
the Bay of Biscay on October 14, 1747, when Hawke with 
fourteen ships of the line completely defeated L’Etenduére with 
eight, capturing six of them. Historians, French and English, 
with one accord, speak of Hawke’s squadron as enormously 
superior in force. So it was: the event proved it, though, as 
Hawke wrote, ‘the enemy’s ships were large and took a great 
deal of drubbing.’ It is well to consider what the superiority 
really was. If we call the force of the English under each of 
the several heads 100, that of the French was denoted by the 
following figures :— 

Ships. Tons. Guns. eet Men. 
57 Bose oe Mt Ws 


By which it appears that the superiority of the English, counted 
in the way that now receives official favour, was but a trifling 
10 per cent. Hawke’s personality had, of course, its influence ; 





* Nicolas’s ‘ Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson,’ vol. vii. p. 80. 
but 
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but L’Etenduére’s defence was also very fine, and the whole 
course of the action showed that he was overpowered. 

In a similar manner, the theory of large ships and heavy 
guns shows the superiority of the French in the battle of 
Quiberon Bay to have been very great, though the advantage of 
numbers was slightly in favour of the English ; but the real 
superiority was in the genius of Hawke, and Quiberon Bay, 
like the Nile or Trafalgar, may fairly be counted as an 
exception to Shovell’s rule. At Dominica, again, the English 
had some advantage in number of ships; the French in tonnage, 
in weight of metal, and in number of men. ‘Comte de Grasse,’ 
Rodney wrote to his wife, ‘tells me that he thought his fleet 
superior to mine, and does so still, though I had two more in 
number ; and I am of his opinion, as his was composed all of 
large ships, and ten of mine only sixty-fours:’ * and Sir Charles 
Douglas is said to have computed ‘ that the weight of a broad- 
side of the French fleet exceeded that of the British fleet by 
4396 lbs., although the number of our guns exceeded that of 
theirs by 156.’¢ It does not, however, appear that Douglas 
took the English carronades into account: of these there were 
about 200, which would add something like 1500 lbs. to the 
English broadside. The carronades, in fact, were, in some 
measure, the analogues of the quick-firing guns of modern 
times ; extremely deadly, though apparently insignificant, and 
only admitted, under protest, to be reckoned as part of a ship’s 
armament. 

The entire course of naval history then proves that beyond a 
certain limit—which the experience of our forefathers estimated 
at about 1750 tons, carrying 74 guns—the effective force of 
ships did not increase proportionally to an increase of size: 
and similarly, that beyond a certain limit—which was taken as 
the 32-pounder—the increase in the power of guns was not 
proportional to an increase in their weight. Larger guns were 
tried and abandoned : for a time, 42-pounders formed the lower- 
deck armament of ships of the first and second rate ; but they 
were condemned by the general sense of the service.t The 
French, on the other hand, preferred larger ships and heavier 
guns; their 74-gun ships were of about 1900 tons, and their 
80-gun ships, which they highly esteemed, were of about 2200. 
These carried 36-pounders (French measure), or rather 40- 


* Mundy’s ‘Life of Lord Rodney,’ vol. ii. p. 253. Rodney’s figures are, how- 
ever, inaccurate; the respective numbers of the ships in the battle were 36 and 
30; and the French had two 64-gun ships, of which one—the ‘ Ardent’—had been 
captured from the English in 1779. 

t Ibid., vol. ii. p. 231. ¢ ‘ Life of Keppel,’ vol. ii. p. 17. 
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pounders (English measure), on their lower decks, and conse- 
quently had much larger ships’ companies, so that the loss of 
life in battle was necessarily greater. At the end of the last 
century, and during the great war, a French 74-gun ship had a 
nominal advantage of one-fifth over an English—in tonnage, 
weight of armament, number of crew; but we do not find it 
even suggested that an English 74 was not a fair match for a 
French 74. It is quite certain that an English squadron of five 
74-gun ships would have been considered, by both French and 
English, as a superior force to four French 74-gun ships. So 
also with the guns. At Barfleur, at Dominica, at Trafalgar, it 
was especially noticed that the English fire was quicker, better 
sustained, and therefore more deadly than the French. It was, 
of course, pleasant to attribute this to the greater steadiness and 
better training of our men, and in some degree it may have 
been so; but those at the head of affairs knew that it was 
mainly due to the guns being lighter, and therefore more 
manageable. 

All this experience, however, is now put on one side, in 
deference to the modern craze for monster ships and monster 
guns; one argument in favour of these being that we must have 
them because our possible enemies have them. Sir Michael 
Culme-Seymour, for instance, speaking at a meeting at the 
Royal United Service Institution only last July, represented 
a considerable section of naval opinion when he said, ‘It is 
essential that we should have larger and more powerful ships 
than any other nation’; and Captain May, speaking in the 
same sense, said :— 


‘The “ Centurion” has, roughly speaking, from 50 to 60 per cent. 
of the weight of armour and armament that the “ Royal Sovereign ” 
has. Is it reasonable to say that a ship with 100 per cent. in guns 
and armour will not beat a ship with 50 to 60 per cent.? Surely 
our designers must be all wrong, if that is the case. I do not think 
the “Centurion” could possibly be considered fit to “lie in the 
line,” as the old sailors used to say, when the enemy’s line was 
composed of big ships of the strength of the “ Royal Sovereign.” ’ 


Surely this is very much as if our forefathers had said, We 
must have 40“pounders on our lower decks, because the French 
have them; we must have our line of battle made up of 80-gun 
ships or of 74’s of 1900 tons, because the French have; we 
must have four-deckers, because the Spaniards have. But they 
said nothing of the sort; with the stern teaching of a century 
of naval war, they answered Captain May’s question in the 
negative, when they held that the ‘ Captain,’ for instance, and the 

* Culloden ’ 
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‘ Culloden’ and the ‘ Excellent,’ were fit to lie in the line against 
a line which contained the ‘Santisima Trinidad,’ and the ‘ San 
Nicolas,’ and the ‘San Josef’; or showed that the ‘ Swiftsure,’ 
‘ Bellerophon,’ and ‘ Alexander’ could engage and destroy the 
‘Orient.’ It was the very point of Captain Wilmot’s admirable 
lecture, which Captain May overlooked. 


‘As the under-water attack,’ he said, ‘was then unknown, the 
natural inference might be that for the line of battle only ships of 
the largest class would be built, carrying the greatest number of 
guns. As a matter of fact, this was not the case. Two-deckers of 
various classes were constructed in the greatest numbers. When it 
was found that the smallest class could not cope in the line with the 
heavier craft to which they might find themselves opposed, their 
construction was abandoned, and the favourite type became the 
. 74-gun ship. It was found that this class stood the blockading 

work better than the three-deckers. They drew less water, and 
usually had superior sailing qualities, while they could hold their 
own against the largest vessels of our enemies.’ 


But another, and perhaps more generally accepted argument 
in favour of monster ships, is that their displacement is fixed by 
the weights they have to carry. The armament, the armour, 
the speed, the coal endurance essential to a battle-ship of the 
first class, are the data from which the size of the ship is 
computed. Mr. White, the Director of Naval Construction, 
puts it plainly :— 

‘The policy of war-ship construction is not a question of first 
fixing the displacement of a ship and then seeing what is the best 
which can be done on that displacement. . . . It is the function of 
the Board of Admiralty to decide at any time what the various types 
of ships in the navy shall be capable of doing. The work of myself 
and my colleagues is simply to say what are the sizes and costs of 
ships fulfilling the requirements laid down by the Board... . To 
fulfil these conditions a very large line-of-battle ship had to be 
constructed, and the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign” was the result.’ 


How ably Mr. White carried out the task thus assigned him 
was sufficiently attested by the behaviour of the ‘ Royal Sovereign’ 
during last summer’s manceuvres. But the question for the 
fnture is whether the requirements cannot and should not be so 
modified as to permit of their being embodied in a ship of more 
moderate dimensions. The ‘ Royal Sovereign’ has a displacement 
of upwards of 14,000 tons. Captain Wilmot conceives that, for 
fighting efficiency, a corresponding number of ships, such as the 
‘Centurion,’ of 10,000 tons, would be superior. Mr. Brassey 
quotes Admiral Colomb and M. Weyl as expressing the same 
opinion in very forcible terms ; and we believe that the greater 
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number of naval officers would say the same, and would agree _ 
in denouncing the new-fangled notion that an English ship of 
war must be crushed with the weight of 67-ton guns, because 
other navies are oppressed with similar monstrosities. 

Such guns, unwieldy and slow-firing, are antagonistic to all 
the traditions of our navy and to that recorded experience 
which is called history. Of these 67-ton guns the ‘ Royal 
Sovereign’ has four. On the supposition that they can fire, in 
action, at the experimental rate of four times in nine minutes, 
Captain Orde Brown, in the ‘ Naval Annual,’ estimates that 
they discharge 8°9 tons of shot with 563,472 foot-tons of 
energy. It is doubtful whether much more than one-fourth 
of this result would be obtained. On the other hand, she has 
ten 6-inch quick-firing 100-pounders, capable of firing six 
times a minute, and thus discharging, in the nine minutes, 24 
tons of shot, with 1,438,020 foot-tons of energy. The ‘Cen- 
turion,’ which, by a recent order of the Admiralty, has been 
rated also a first-class battleship, carries four 29-ton guns as 
her primary armament; and we look forward with confidence 
to the time when, reverting to the healthy traditions of the 
glorious past, our ships will be armed with guns still smaller, 
still more manageable, still more deadly, and more destructive. 

There is another point of view from which the enormous 
dimensions to which so many of our ships now attain ought to 
be considered. The increased draught of water fearfully 
diminishes the available space in almost every frequented 
harbour, while the increased length demands more space than 
before. Our recent battleships draw from two to three feet 
more than did the line-of-battle ships of thirty years ago; and, 
on actual service, from one to two feet more than is given in 
the table of dimensions in the ‘ Naval Annual.’ Formerly, the 
five-fathom line marked the shore boundary of the harbour or 
roadstead : a modern battleship cannot ride safely in less than 
six fathoms; and the difference between the two is often very 
considerable, At Malta, for instance, it reduces the harbour 
by about one-third; at Hong-Kong, by about one-half; at 
Bombay, it cuts off the larger and more sheltered half. A 
ship drawing 28 feet can hardly go into Bermuda, while several] 
of our ships draw 29; and many others, after an engagement, 
and with one or two compartments shot through, might easily 
draw even more. These and similar considerations, which 
have been much neglected, seem to point most emphatically to 
the necessity of keeping the requirements of a battleship under 
some restraint, and of keeping the displacement constantly in 
mind, even though it is not primarily determined on. 

Another 
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Another point which has been represented as of peculiarly 
modern interest is the Guerre & [ Aube; a style of war familiar 
to the contemporaries of ‘ Lausulus of Urgo,’ and after him to 
the pre-historic Saxons and Danes ; but which was enunciated 
as a new thing some ten years ago by Admiral Aube, and was 
afterwards preached as a new gospel by M. Charmes. It is now 
again brought forward, we will not say prominently, by the 
authors of ‘Les Guerres navales,’ and by the ‘Jeune Kcole,’ 
which they claim to represent. According to this, war with 
England is to be carried on by crowds of small vessels, torpedo- 
boats or torpedo-cruisers, ubiquitous by their number and 
speed, evading or fleeing from any armed force, destroying 
merchant-ships, ruining commerce, and plundering or burning 
undefended towns along the coast. This, as we have said, is by 
no means a new doctrine. The French have always professed to 
find a certain charm in the brutality of war freed from its danger ; 
but, except in 1794, when the Convention passed a decree that 
all English prisoners were to be at once shot—a decree which the 
fear of terrible reprisals alone seems to have prevented being 
enforced more than once—they have not, in the last 200 years, 
attempted to reduce their professions to practice; probably 
because they have found, or their more competent advisers 
have convinced them, that, before such attempts can be safely 
made, they must have the naval command of the Channel. 
And that, they have never been able to achieve. Bonrepaus’ 
proposal in 1692 might almost have been written by Admiral 
Aube in 1882; but Bonrepaus explained it as a thing to be done 
—not by suddenly appearing and as suddenly vanishing, but— 
as a sequel to a dominant French fleet having anchored and 
established itself off the mouth of the Thames. ‘ During this 
time,’ he wrote, ‘the 28 available ships of the line and four 
bombs will have the opportunity to shell, pillage, or levy con- 
tributions from the towns on the sea-coast and to capture the 
enemy’s trade as it seeks to enter their ports, and thus to cause 
the Prince of Orange a degree of embarrassment which he has 
not expected.’ The Prince of Orange had probably not ex- 

cted it, because he had not conceived the possibility of the 

rench obtaining that absolute command of the Channel which 
Bonrepaus postulated. The French did not obtain it then; 
and though they have often desired it, they have not since 
obtained it. When they do obtain it; ‘when ’—in the words 
of a spirited little poem now half forgotten—‘ the French ride 
at the Nore,’ the English Empire will be at an end, and we— 
‘We'll go to sea no more.’ 
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OWARDS the close of the sixteenth century the curious 
began to listen to rumours, vague indeed, but impossible 
to be ignored, of a new and singular Power that had arisen in 
the East. Stories were told of an emperor who had conquered 
the whole of Hindustan, and was ruling his vast dominions with 
extraordinary wisdom. Strange tales were bruited about of his 
toleration. It was said that Christians were sure of a welcome 
at his Court; that he had even taken a Christian to wife. 
Toleration was sufficiently out of tune with Tudor England, 
but in the barbarous East it possessed the charm of the wholly 
unexpected. The name and character of the Great Mogul 
became the common talk. Rumour soon grew into certainty. 
In a few years Englishmen came to see him face to face as no 
Indian emperor had been seen by Europeans since the days 
when Alexander met Porus on the plains of the Jhelum. 

The seventeenth century is a memorable period in the history 
of India; yet it is too often hurried over.in the popular manuals 
and books of reference. The average reader is perhaps disposed 
to consider that nothing of moment intervened in the annals of 
Hindustan: between the edicts of Asoka and the battle of Plassey. 
He has heard of Akbar, no doubt, but of his successors he 
entertains the haziest ideas, insomuch that the very title of the 
Great Mogul has acquired associations almost as legendary and 
absurd as that of the Great Panjandrum. Yet the Great Mogul 
of the seventeenth century ruled over an empire as wide as the 
present direct British dominion in India. His army mustered 
over a quarter of a million of fighting men. His Court was 
more splendid, his palaces more spacious and magnificent, than 
any palace or court in Europe. His capital was as populous as 
Paris. His annual revenue towards the close of the century 
amounted to ninety millions, or about the same sum as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer now deals with in his imperial 
budget. His administration was as equitable, in theory at least, 
as any in Europe. An empire which may be characterized in 
such terms surely merits attention, and the period in which it 
is best studied is the seventeenth century. And this for two 
reasons. The seventeenth century is the period of settled 
empire, as distinguished from the period of conquest and 
organization. It is also the period in which ‘he Mogul State 
first came under the direct observation of European travellers. 

The sixteenth century witnessed the birth of the Mogul 
Empire ; the seventeenth its prime maturity ; the eighteenth its 
wretched and decrepit old age. Indeed, it may be added that the 
eighteenth century killed it; the nineteenth buried it. The real 
founder of the empire was Akbar, the greatest ruler that modern 
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India has known. He was born in 1542, and thus belonged to 
that wonderful epoch which boasted of such rulers as Charles V,, 
Solyman the Great, and Elizabeth. The last was, indeed, 
almost precisely his contemporary in governance, for Akbar’s 
reign lasted from 1556 to 1605. Like Elizabeth, too, he traced 
his empire to his grandfather. It was Akbar’s grandfather, 
Babar, who founded the Mogul dynasty in India, just as 
Elizabeth’s grandfather, Henry VII., inaugurated the House of 
Tudor in England. Nearly half a century after Elizabeth’s 
death the crown of England fell before the Puritan assault ; and 
little more than half a century after Akbar’s death the Mogul 
Empire sustained the wound from which it eventually died, by 
the accession of the Puritan Emperor Aurangzib. The period 
of real Mogul supremacy in India nearly corresponds with the 
duration of personal monarchy in England. Its greatest glory 
was at the time when Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts were 
on the throne. Its mortal sickness began when a Puritan in 
India outdid in bigotry the great Puritan Protector of England ; 
and it was already in presence of its destroyers when the Stuarts 
were driven from the throne. Such parallels may appear over- 
stretched, but they have their use in helping us to appreciate 
the mental attitude in which Englishmen approached the Court 
of the Great Mogul. 

Akbar had indeed worked a miracle which might well 
astonish the most phlegmatic observer in the Dutch East India 
Company. Before him there was no Mogul Empire, but only a 
Mogul conquest. Babar, the gallant dare-devil and boon-fellow, 
had led his ‘jovial crew of men-at-arms’ into Hindustan, and 
in the intervals of astounding drinking-bouts had contrived to 
subdue the country from beyond the Hindu Kush to the borders 
of Bengal. He swam every river he met with on his triumphant 
progress; he thought nothing of riding 160 miles in two days; 
after which he would betake himself to a shady garden by the 
river's bank and drink away the night with his jolly mates. He 
confesses to being four times drunk in twenty-four hours. He 
also admits that he could find nothing to like in India or the 
Indians. Such a man might be an ideal conqueror; like 
Richard, he would have spent a glorious evening with the Clerk 
of Copmanhurst ; but he could have no conception of the work 
of organizing an empire. His conquests dwindled and almost 
disappeared under the mismanagement of his chivalrous opium- 
eating son Humayun, who died before the tide had fairly turned 
in his favour, 

Master of but a corner of Hindustan, a boy of fourteen years, 
Akbar came to the ruined throne of Babar in 1556. On 
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November 5 a battle, fought on that memorable plain of 
Panipat which has witnessed so many decisive victories in 
Indian history, gave him back his heritage. One after the 
other the great cities of Northern India submitted to his 
challenge. Chitor, the Rajput stronghold, was stormed in 
1567 ; Bengal for the first time admitted the Mogul sway; and 
after a course of almost unchecked victory, lasting more than 
twenty years, Akbar was lord of the whole of Hindustan, over 
which he reigned without a rival till his death in 1605. 

The manner of his reigning was even more remarkable than 
the success of his arms. He had before him a problem as 
thorny as ever statesman addressed. He had to deal with many 

oples, but no nation. The governing class, the triumphant 
Moruls, were Mohammedans ; the subject peoples were mostly 
Hindus. He commanded an army of occupation which pro- 
fessed a creed hostile to the immense majority of the inhabitants 
of the land. Nor was his Mohammedan following homo- 
geneous. He employed the services of Persian Shias, or . 
followers of Ali, as well as Afghan and Mogul Sunnis of the 
orthodox creed. Questions of caste as well as questions of 
faith claimed his earnest thought. The proud Rajputs of the 
mountain fastnesses of Marwar and Amber could not be treated 
like the mild Hindus of the plains. To weld such hetero- 
geneous materials into a solid empire was a task which might 
well ‘ pass the wit of man to devise.’ 

Yet Akbar accomplished it. He made the Rajputs, perhaps 
the most exclusive and unmanageable nobility in the world, his 
allies, and chose his generals from their chiefs. He soothed 
the prejudices of Sunni and Shia, and induced the Mohammedan 
to live peaceably with his Brahman neighbour. He realized that 
unless his dynasty rested upon the loyal support of the Hindus 
it must one day fall, as others had fallen, before the tide of a 
fresh invasion from the North-West. He determined to found a 
national empire, which all classes and creeds should equally 
cherish, and he succeeded to a degree which raises him to the 
front rank among statesmen and sovereigns, Those who know 
what caste prejudices and religious obstinacy mean in India 
can alone accurately measure the transcendent qualities which 
enabled Akbar to surmount such perilous obstacles without a 
single false step. 

Akbar’s policy was toleration. He tolerated every form of 
creed and custom, and sought to merge all varieties of belief 
into an Indian Catholic Church. In this frame of mind he 
encouraged the missions of Jesuit priests from the Portuguese 
settlement at Goa; he worshipped the sun, as the symbol of 
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divinity; he took wives of different races and religions; he 
patronized the artists who copied pictures of the Madonna to 
decorate his palaces; and he presided over a philosophical 
debating society, where all the creeds known to India were 
freely criticized and defended. His eclectic pantheism may 
be traced in the inscription written by his minister Abu-l-Fazl 
for a temple in the newly-conquered province of Cashmere :-— 


*O God, in every temple I see people that see Thee, and in every 
language I hear spoken, people praise Thee. 
Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee . . . 
Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 
mosque, 
But it is Thou whom I seek from temple to temple. . . .’ 


And Tennyson, in one of his last poems, has caught the true 
spirit of Akbar’s Dream with the poet’s insight :— 


‘ . .. I can but lift the torch 
Of Reason in the dusky cave of Life, 
And gaze on this great miracle the World, 
Adoring That who made, and makes, and is, 
And is not what I gaze on—all else Form, 
Ritual, varying with the tribes of men.’ 


Of course Akbar’s ‘ universal religion’ took no root in India ; 
it was ‘caviare to the general.’ But the toleration which 
suggested it bore fruit in a wise and conciliatory system of 
government, The philosophic Emperor did away with all tests 
and taxes on nonconformity. He abolished the poll-tax which 
by the law of Islam is due from ‘unbelievers,’ He did 
everything that he could to minimize the pressure of taxation, 
and instituted an admirable system of periodical revision of 
land assessment. And to unite his motley followers of many 
creeds and races into an organic whole, pledged to the support 
of the throne, he created a sort of official and semi-feudal 
aristocracy, which included the most capable men of all races 
and religions in its ranks. These Amirs and Mansabdars, or, 
as the old travellers call them, ‘Omrahs,’ received lands or 
salaries direct from the Crown in return for military service. 
Their rank was merely for life, and their tenure depended on 
their conduct. On their death both title and property reverted 
to the Crown. By this means a standing army devoted to the 
Emperor, the source of its wealth and dignity, was established, 
and the jealousies of race and creed were extinguished in the 
enjoyment of equal rewards. The plan worked excellently, so 
long as it was impartially carried out. Rajputs and Persians, 
Hindus and Moslems, served the Crown zealously in the 
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administration and in the field. Akbar’s son and grandson 
on many occasions had cause to be thankful for the support 
afforded them by their loyal ‘Omrahs.’ For more than half 
the seventeenth century, the method of military and civil 
government by life-peers was in full force, and such defects as 
were observed in the administration were due rather to 
imperfect supervision than to any essential vice in the system. 

An empire governed on such principles, established on bases 
so catholic, and administered, in theory, on methods of extra- 
ordinary equity,—an empire, moreover, extending, if not from 
China to re at least from Kandahar to Burmah, and from 
Cashmere to the edge of the Deccan tableland,—might reason- 
ably afford matter for reflection to European travellers, fresh 
from Whitehall or Versailles. But at the close of the sixteenth 
century, India, except in parts of the coasts of the Peninsula, 
was practically a terra incognita. What little was known had 
filtered through Portuguese missionaries, and had scarcely 
gained in accuracy in the process. One has only to turn over a 
few pages of the Travels of Europeans in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century to realize how little these writers were pre- 
pared for the sights they saw. One cannot but envy them 
their sensations. Nowadays one must fight with lions in Africa, 
or entomb oneself in felt bags in the Arctic circle, before one 
can reach a bourne whence no Cook’s tourist returns. Even in 
the Dark Continent or the latitude of midnight suns there 
are no new civilizations, no undiscovered empires, to be found : 
only traces of what was, perhaps, a civilization, and the bones 
of less fortunate explorers. But travellers in India in the 
seventeenth century were privileged to see what we can never 
hope for again on this planet—a novel and almost undreamt-of 
civilization, possessing elements of practical statesmanship and 
sagacity which the most philosophic of them all, the French 
physician Bernier, thought worthy to be commended to the serious 
consideration of the Minister of Louis XIV. They met with a 
series of spectacles, ceremonies, customs, religions, systems of 
government, wholly unforeseen ; and where they expected to 
find at the utmost barbaric pomp, they encountered literature 
and learning, poetry and art, and a reasoned theory of govern- 
ment, which, in spite of their Western prejudices, fairly com- 
pelled their admiration. With all this they discovered examples 
enough of superstition and degradation, and witnessed scenes 
of savage cruelty contrasted with barbaric splendour; yet the 
splendour and the degradation were such as belong not to 
uncivilized races, but to the decadence of a great empire. 

The native annalists of the Mogul period in India are both 
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numerous and authoritative. No one who has studied the 
invaluable series of volumes in which the late Sir Henry Elliot 
and Professor Dowson epitomised the ‘ History of India as told 
by its own Historians,’ will be disposed to depreciate the 
importance of the Persian chronicles therein extracted with so 
much skill and erudition. But the native writers have serious 
defects. They are prone to panegyric, and disposed to exagge- 
rate the merits of reigning sovereigns and contemporary magnates 
with the traditional obsequiousness of the Oriental author. They 
are apt to suppress facts which tell against their hero, and it is 
rare to come across an Indian writer with the critical or his- 
torical faculty. They naturally assume a familiarity with the 
every-day customs and methods of the age in India, which a 
Western reader does not possess. They write as Indians to 
Indians, Had we to depend entirely upon them, our insight 
into life in the Mogul Empire in the seventeenth century would 
be shallow indeed. We should get no living portrait of the 
characters of the time, no graphic picture of the way the world 
went in Hindustan under the Great Moguls. Fortunately we 
have other witnesses to appeal to. Europeans of various nations, 
qualified in many respects to observe with accuracy and 
record with discrimination, visited India in the period of Mogul 
supremacy, and their observations complete and correct with 
singular and remarkable minuteness the somewhat jejune nar- 
ratives of the native chroniclers. 

The Fates were unusually propitious when they ordained that 
the Saturnian Age of Mogul power should coincide with a new 
epoch in European intercourse with the East. Up to the 
closing years of the sixteenth century one European nation had 
held the monopoly of commerce in the East Indies. Since 
Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope and landed at 
Calicut in 1498, the trade with India and the Far East had 
been diverted into a Portuguese channel. The old routes were 
in the hands of Mohammedan traders, who shipped their goods 
by the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, and so overland to Syrian 
and Egyptian ports, whence the merchandise found its way to 
Europe in Venetian bottoms. These routes were both tapped 
at their source when Portugal acquired the command of the 
Indian Ocean. In the hands of such heroes as Pacheco, 
Almeida, and Albuquerque, the — of Portugal over the 
whole of the commerce with the t Indies, Spice Islands, 


and China, was assured, Arab traders and Egyptian navies 
essayed in vain to oust the invaders of their ancient privileges. 
From the Cape of Good Hope to China the extended coast-line 
was armed with a chain of Portuguese fortresses, and, as Mr. 
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Albert Gray says in his able introduction to Pyrard de Laval’s 
Voyage, ‘throughout all these seas no merchantmen could safely 
pass without the Portuguese passport, and without paying the 
Portuguese dues.’ But the age of heroes for Portuguese India 
sed away, and there were still no signs of a consolidated 
ortuguese Empire in the East. Albuquerque had dreamed of 
such an empire, in the spirit of a Dupleix or a Clive, and he 
had exhausted his little country by the constant drain of coloni- 
zation. His policy had not been continued, and an empire on 
Indian soil was abandoned in favour of fortified trading centres 
supported by the command of the Eastern seas. The forts 
remained, but no attempt at any more ambitious settlement was 
made; and should the command of the seas be lost, there was 
nothing to save the commerce of Portugal with the East. The 
subjection of Portugal to Spain in 1580 was the deathblow to 
Portuguese enterprise in the Indies; but the corruption of the 
fidalgos themselves, who found their Capua in the tropical 
verdure of Old Goa, had already paved the way to ruin. In 
1597 the Dutch appeared in the Indies, and a few years later 
they were joined by the English, upon the incorporation of the 
first East India Company on the 3lst December, 1600. Even 
so early as Pyrard’s voyage the former had almost destroyed the 
Portuguese monopoly of commerce with the Far East; and as 
soon as the English founded their factory at Surat, the Indian 
trade began to be transferred from Portuguese to English 
bottoms. ‘In 1611 Sir Henry Middleton defeated the Portu- 
guese off Cambay, and in 1615 Captain Best won a great 
victory over the Portuguese fleet of Swally, the port of Surat. 
The Dutch and English agencies quickly covered the East, and 
soon after the middle of the seventeenth century the Asiatic trade 
of Portugal had practically disappeared.’ * 

The opening of English trade with India was followed by 
the arrival in the Mogul Empire of European travellers, and 
the publication of their experiences. The list of works cited 
at the head of this article, though not exhaustive, gives a fair 
idea of the variety of these observers. Two sea-captains, an 
ambassador, two clergymen, a physician, and a Company’s 
‘Agent and Governor,’ form a tolerably representative group of 
Englishmen, France sent Pyrard, but he did not get beyond 
the Portuguese settlements in India; but the Travels of 
Tavernier, Thevenot, and Bernier are among our best authori- 
ties. Pietro della Valle was ‘a noble Roman,’ Mandelslo a 
gentleman of the Court of the Duke of Holstein, De Laet a 





* H. Morse Stephens, ‘ Albuquerque’ (Rulers of India), pp. 203-4. 
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Hollander, Gemelli Careri a Neapolitan doctor, and Manucci 
a Venetian. In such a cloud of witnesses of varied ranks, 
professions, and nationalities, truth divested of insular or 
continental prejudice ought surely to be found. The body 
of information furnished by their journals, letters, and ‘travels,’ 
is indeed of priceless value to the historian of India. Com- 
paring one with another, a general consistency of evidence is 
discovered ; and such ‘travellers’ tales’ as must crop up, when 
youthful Europeans—most of our travellers were young men— 
are tempted to describe the marvels of the gorgeous East, are 
readily detected. No surer proof of the care with which these 
travellers procured their information need be cited than the 
close agreement of all their estimates of the Mogul revenue. 
From Hawkins to Careri these estimates tally not only with 
each other, when allowance is made for the growing prosperity 
of the Empire, but also with the official records quoted by the 
native historians. 

The visit of William Hawkins to the Court of the Great 
Mogul at Agra was a memorable event in the history of British 
intercourse with India. He was the first Englishman ever 
received by the Emperor of Hindustan as the official repre- 
sentative of the King of England, and he obtained from the 
Great Mogul the first distinct acknowledgment of the rights of 
British commerce in India. Hawkins has been identified by 
his accomplished editor, Mr. Clements Markham, as the same 
William, nephew of the famous Sir John Hawkins, who sailed 
with Sir Francis Drake in his voyage to the South Seas in 
1577. Thirty years later, in 1607, he commanded the ‘ Hector’ 
for the East India Company on a voyage to Surat, charged 
with letters and presents from James I. ‘to the princes and 
governors of Cambaya, on account of his experience and 
language.’ He arrived at the bar of Surat 24th August, 1608, 
and soon discovered that his credentials would have to be 
presented to a higher potentate than the ‘ princes and governors 
of Cambaya.’ After twenty days he obtained leave to land 
his cargo, and was told he must deliver the King’s letter to 
the Great Mogul in person. Accordingly, he dismissed his 
vessel to trade with a new cargo at Bantam. The Portuguese, 
however, were not yet innocuous, and their ships captured the 
‘ Hector’ as soon as she sailed. To add insult to injury, the 
Portuguese Captain-Major received Hawkins’ remonstrances 
with contempt, and set to ‘ vilely abusing his Maiestie, tearming 
him King of Fishermen, and of an Island of no import, and a 

for his Commission.’ To these ignominious expressions 
a Portuguese naval officer added that ‘ these seas belonged unto 
the 
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the King of Portugall, and none ought to come here without 
his license.’ Such was the reception of the first envoy of 
England at the port of the Great Mogul. It was, however, 
almost the last time that the Portuguese could afford to come 
the bully over an Englishman in ‘those seas.’ 

Hawkins soon found that his troubles had only begun. 
Notwithstanding Akbar’s administrative reforms, it is clear 
that the local authorities in Gujarat were oppressive and venal, 
and nothing could be done without a bribe. The governor 
pillaged Hawkins’ goods, only paying ‘ such a price as his owne 
barbarous conscience afforded. ... He came to my house 
three times, sweeping me cleane of all things that were good.’ 
Matters came to such a pass that the traveller had to defend 
his house by force of arms, for Padre Pineiro offered the 
Governor 40,000 ‘ryals of eight,’ if he would deliver u 
Hawkins to the Portuguese. At last on Ist February, 160%, 
he received a pass for his journey to Agra. At Burhanpur he 
saw the Viceroy of the Deccan, who received him well, talked to 
him in Turkish (a language with which Hawkins was familiar) 
for three hours, accepted of course a present, and invested 
him with ‘two Clokes, one of fine Woollen and another of 
Cloth of Gold; giving mee his most kind letter of favour to 
the King which avalyed much. This done, he imbraced me, 
and so we departed.’ A guard of Patans hardly sufficed to 
save the traveller from several attempts at assassination, or 
what he believed to be such (for one cannot but suspect that 
the gallant captain made the most of his perils); but at length, 
‘after much labour, toyle, and many dangers,’ he arrived at 
Agra on 16th April, 1609. 

At this time Akbar had been dead nearly four years, and a 
very different personage sat on the throne. The Emperor 
Jahangir, ‘ Conqueror of the World,’ formed a striking contrast 
to his father. It was as though George Washington had been 
succeeded by Falstaff. Indeed we are doing Sir John an 
injustice, for Jahangir in his youth had been as cruel as he was 
debauched. ‘He had more than once broken into open in- 
surrection against his father; he was suspected on very good 
grounds of having instigated the murder of Akbar’s trusted 
friend and minister, Abu-l-Fazl; he was possessed of a violent 
and arbitrary temper; and he was a notorious and habitual 
drunkard.’ In his own Memoirs he confesses to drinking 
twenty cups a day, first of wine, but afterwards of double- 
distilled spirits, so strong that the liquor once made Sir 
Thomas Roe, the British Ambassador, sneeze, to the vast 
gratification of the assembled Court. His image may be seen 
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depicted on his coins, winecup in hand, with the most un- 
blushing effrontery. As he grew older he toned down some- 
what, partly, he says, from a conviction that he was injuring 
his health, but chiefly, no doubt, under the influence of his 
beautiful and talented wife Nur-Jahan, the ‘ Light of the World.’ 
When he ascended the throne in 1605, at the age of thirty-seven, 
his character had mellowed. He had become less savage and 
more sober; by day he was the picture of temperance, at night 
he became exceeding ‘glorious.’ But what was done in the 
evening was entirely ignored in the morning, and any noble 
who ventured to approach the daily levées with the scent of 
wine upon him was destined to certain and severe punishment. 
Jahangir carried his daylight sobriety so far as even to publish 
an edict against intemperance, and emulated his brother James 
of Great Britain by writing a Persian counterblast against 
tobacco. In spite of his vices, he possessed a shrewd in- 
telligence, and he showed his good sense in carrying on the 
system of government and principle of toleration inaugurated 
by his father Akbar. He was not deficient in energy when war 
was afoot; he was essentially just when his passions were not 
thwarted ; and he cultivated religious toleration with the easy- 
going indifference which was the keynote of his character. He 
allowed no persecution or badges of heresy. On the contrary 
he welcomed the Jesuit father Corsi to his Court, encouraged 
artists to adorn the imperial palaces with pictures and statues 
of Christian saints, and even had two of his nephews baptized. 
It is true that ill-natured people affirmed that the baptism was 
intended to make the youths impossible as candidates for the 
throne, or else to provide a channel for the introduction of 
Portuguese women into the harem; but the fact remains that 
two princes of the house of the Great Mogul were baptized 
Christians. 

The interviews between Drake’s lieutenant and the Great 
Mogul] form the opening page in the drama of British 
progress in India, It was a singular situation for a bluff 
sea-captain, to find. himself, in an unknown land, called upon 
to meet a great Emperor about whom absolutely nothing 
was known in England. There was nothing to suggest the 
most distant dream that in two centuries and a half the slight 
introduction Hawkins was then effecting between England 
and India would culminate in the sovereignty of a British 
Queen over the whole empire where the ‘ Light of the World’ 
and her imperial husband then reigned. The gift of prophecy 
would have considerably added to the sailor’s feeling of 
responsibility. As it was, he was quickly put at his ease by 
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the complaisant Emperor. Jahangir was so eager to see this 
messenger from a new country that he scarcely gave him time 
to put on his ‘ best attyre;’ and so far from seeming annoyed at 
the poverty of his offering,—for the Governor of Surat had left 
him nothing but cloth for a present,—the Emperor ‘with a 
most kind and smiling countenance bade me most heartily 
welcome,’ reached down from the throne to receive his letter, 
and having read it by the aid of an old Portuguese Jesuit (who 
did his best to prejudice him) promised ‘ by God, that all what 
the King had there written he would grant and allow with all 
his heart, and more.’ Jahangir then took his visitor into the 
Ghuzlkhana, or private audience chamber, where they had a 
long conversation, and, on leaving, Hawkins was commanded 
to return every day. The Emperor became very intimate with 
his first English visitor, ‘ Both night and day, his delight was 
very much to talk with mee, both of the Affaires of England 
and other Countries.’ The two evidently suited each other 
well. One can imagine the jolly sea-dog hobnobbing in his 
easy manner with this exceedingly unconventional Emperor. 
Hawkins would have felt constrained in the presence of Akbar ; 
but it was impossible to regard his son—at least of an evening— 
in any other light than as a jovial and somewhat tipsy boon- 
fellow. Hawkins for his part was a simple honest sailor, a 
little inclined to bluster and perhaps a bit of a toady, but just 
the man to take the Emperor in the right way, and not at all 
liable to be shocked at an extra allowance of grog. The result 
of the harmony between the two natures was that Hawkins 
acquired a footing in the Court more intimate than was ever 
afterwards enjoyed by any European, and held it for years in 
spite of the strenuous opposition of the Jesuits. At one time 
Jahangir granted everything that the Englishman asked, 
‘ swearing by his Father’s soule, that if I would remayne with 
him, he would grant me articles for our Factorie to my heart’s 
desire, and would never go from his word.’ He talked of 
sending an Ambassador to England, and tried to induce 
Hawkins to make India his home, promising to make him a 
mansabdar or officer of 400 horse, with an allowance of 3,200/. a 
year. He even admitted him within the red rails before the 
throne, where only the greatest nobles stood, and saluted him 
by the lofty title of ‘Inglis Khan:’ all of which mightily 
delighted the honest captain. No wonder ‘the Portugalls were 
like madde Dogges” The English Khan was universally 
envied; but he had to work hard for his glory. Jahangir 
gave him little liberty. Half of every twenty-four hours he 
served the Emperor, day and night, and he was vbliged to 
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marry an Armenian—a ‘ white Mayden out of his Palace,’—to 
cook his meals for him, for fear of poison being mixed with his 
food. His position was moreover extremely precarious. The 
Commission for an English factory at Surat was first granted, 
and then, under pressure from the Portuguese Viceroy, with- 
drawn. ‘Let the English come no more,’ said the Emperor, 
bored to death with the squabble. But Hawkins knew the way 
to mend the matter, and on his giving Jahangir a fresh present, 
this order was rescinded : ‘so this time againe I was afloate.’ 
Then the Portuguese plied the Emperor with bribes, and 
Hawkins fell out of favour. A present to the ‘new Paramour’ 
(a scandalous term for a wedded queen), Nur-Jahan, reversed 
this state of things for the moment, but Hawkins found it 
impossible to pin the Emperor to his promises, and retired 
from Court in disgust, Nov. 2, 1611. He sailed for Bantam in 
the following January in Sir Henry Middleton’s fleet, and died 
a couple of years later on his voyage home. 

Hawkins’ intimacy with the Great Mogul gave him unri- 
valled opportunities for observation. The drawback is that he 
was not a well-educated or penetrating observer, and was less 
accustomed to the pen than the marling-spike. Nevertheless 
his ‘Narrative of Occurrents’ and ‘Brief Discourse of the 
strength, wealth, and government, together with some Customes 
of the Great Mogul,’ are exceedingly valuable. A good deal of 
his information is obviously based upon hearsay, but there is 
a large amount of first-hand evidence, which no historian of 
Mohammedan India can afford to neglect. He describes the 
life-peers, or ‘men of Livings or Lordships’ as he calls them, in 
their several ranks, from those ‘of the Toss of 12,000 Horse- 
men’ down to those of 20 horse, and says there were altogether 
3000 in receipt of such grants. The army raised by these man- 
sabdars amounted to 300,000 horsemen, which were maintained 
out of the income allowed to their rank. On their death, all 
their property went to the Emperor, and ‘all the lands belong 
to him,’ but ‘commonly he dealeth well’ with their children. 
The King’s yearly income he places at fifty crores of rupees, or 
over fifty millions of pounds. The royal treasury contained 
an infinity of gold plate and jewels, including 500 drinking 
cups, some of which were made of ‘ one piece of Ballace Ruby.’ 
The servants, gardeners, grooms, and others, attending upon the 
Court, he estimates at 36,000. There were also 12,000 elephants, 
of which 300 were reserved exclusively for the Emperor’s use. 
The daily expenses of the Court were 50,000 rupees, besides 
30,000 for the harem; or together, 9000/., which comes to 
three and a quarter millions a year. These estimates are 
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doubtless rough, but we are not justified in assuming that 
Hawkins was grossly exaggerating when he set down these 
portentous figures: they are amply confirmed by other records 
relating to the reign of his successor. 

He describes the Emperor as far from popular with his 
subjects, ‘who stand greatly in fear of him,’ and ascribes this 
partly to his preference for Mohammedans over Rajputs for 
posts of honour and command, and partly to his innate cruelty. 
He delighted in seeing men executed or torn to pieces by his 
elephants, and the dangerous sport of elephant fights was his 
favourite spectacle on five days in the week. Hawkins reports 
that Jahangir killed his secretary with his own hand on mere 
suspicion, and flogged a man almost to death for breaking a 
dish. He delighted in combats between men and animals, 
and made an unarmed man fight with a lion till he was torn 
to pieces. At last the keepers contrived to tame fifteen young 
lions, who played before the King, ‘frisking betweene men’s 
legs,’ and with these animals as opponents the combats became 
comparatively bloodless, All this cruelty, added to rapacity and 
severity in his government, produced disaffection among his 
subjects. Thieves and outlaws infested the roads, and many 
rebellions broke out. 

Such was Akbar’s successor, and such the sovereign to whom 
Sir Thomas Roe presented his credentials as Ambassador of 
the King of England in January 1615. Roe had come to 
complete what Hawkins had only partly succeeded in effecting, 
to place the English traders at Surat on a firmer footing in 
their relations with the Mogul’s officers. He was very cour- 
teously received by Jahangir, and was excused the kotow exacted 
from the Emperor’s nobles. His Journal, which is included in 
most of the great collections of travels, but has never been 
properly edited, is perhaps better known than any similar 
work on India; but it is extremely limited in its scope. It 
deals almost exclusively with the Court and the Ambassador’s 
audiences with the Emperor, but of the state of the country 
and the government it reveals almost nothing. As a record of 
Court life, however, it forms an admirable complement to 
Hawkins’ narrative. Sir Thomas was admitted to the King’s 
privacy, almost with the freedom which the seaman enjoyed. 
ndeed Jahangir seemed to be unable to distinguish between 
an ambassador and a buccaneer, and entertained his excellency 
with a familiar joviality which severely tried the patience of the 
grave diplomatist. He made him sneeze with his ‘strong 
drink,’ and then fell asleep in his cups, when the candles were 
immediately ‘ popped out,’ and Sir Thomas groped his way out 
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in the dark, Jahangir especially piqued himself on his taste for 
art, and in the Hall of Audience were displayed pictures of ‘ the 
King of England, the Queen, the Lady Elizabeth, the Countesse 
of Somerset and Salisbury, and of a Citizen’s wife of London; 
below them, another of Sir Thomas Smith, Governour of the 
East-India Companie.’ When Roe showed him an English 
picture, he immediately had it copied by Indian artists, so that 
the owner could not tell which was the original, whereat the 
Great Mogul ‘was very merry and joyfull, and craked like a 
Northerne man.’ In his usual communicative mood of an 
evening, ‘with many passages of jests, mirth, and bragges 
concerning the Arts of his Country, hee fell to aske me 
questions, how often I drank a day, and how much, and what? 
what Beere was? how made? and whether I could make it here? 
In all which I satisfied his great demands of State.’ The 
Ambassador must have found the privy council room of an 
evening anything but a suitable place for business. One night 
he was summoned thither after he had got to bed, merely to 
show the Great Mogul a portrait. 


‘When I came in I found him sitting cross-legd on a little Throne, 
all clad in Diamonds, Pearls, and Rubies, before him a table of Gold, 
in it about fiftie pieces of Gold plate, set all with stones, his Nobilitie 
about him in their best equipage, whom he commanded to drinke 
froliquely, several wines standing by in great flagons.... So 
drinking, and commanding others, his Majestie and all his Lords 
became the finest men I ever saw, of a thousand humours.’ 


At other times Jahangir waxed solemn and sentimental. 


‘The good King fell to dispute of the Lawes of Moses, Jesus and 
Mahomet, and in drinke was so kind, that he turned to me and said : 
I am a king, you shall be welcome: Christians, Moores, Jewes, he 
medled not with their faith; they came all in love, and he would 
protect them from wrong, they lived under his safety, and none 
should oppresse them; and this often repeated, but in extreame 
drunkennesse, he fell to weeping and to divers passions, and so 
kept us till midnight.’ 


Yet when one morning some one ‘ spake of the merry night 
past,’ the Mogul not only professed total ignorance of the 
matter, but had some of his boon-fellows fined in the stiff 
amount of 3000 rupees, and caused others to be so severely 
flogged with lashes armed with iron spurs that one of them 
died on the spot. Voila, as Brantéme would say, un terrible 
humeur de prince! Roe witnessed other instances of this savage 
severity, and near Burhanpur he saw ‘ the bodies of an hundred 
naked men, slaine in the fields for Robbery.’ By way of 
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contrast, on another occasion the Ambassador found Jahangir 
sharing the coarse meal of a filthy beggar—a holy fakir, no 
doubt—‘ taking him up in his armes, which no cleanly body 
durst, imbracing him, and three times laying his hand on his 
heart, calling him father’: for superstition was a potent factor 
in this singular specimen of royalty. 

We shall obtain no more familiar glimpses of the jocund 
Court of Jahangir after Sir Thomas Roe’s departure in 1618. 
The Ambassador’s chaplain, Edward Terry, in his ‘ Voyage to 
the East Indies,’ goes over somewhat different ground, and 
there is little in his narrative that can be said to add to our 
other sources of information. Nor is much to be learnt about 
the Court, or even the country and government, of the Great 
Mogul from the Travels of Pietro della Valle, which form the 
most recent addition to the valuable series published by the 
Hakluyt Society, and have been edited with remarkable 
ability by Mr. Edward Grey, late of the Bengal Civil Service.* 
Few travellers better deserved a good editor. Born at Rome 
of an illustrious family in 1586, highly educated and even 
learned, a member of the literary society of the Umoristi, a 
man of means and leisure, Pietro della Valle had the making of 
an ideal traveller. At first he adopted the profession of arms, 
but the only expedition in which he served was on the coasts 
of Africa, where he assisted in one of the numerous attempts of 
the Spaniards tu put down the Barbary Corsairs. History and 
literature are indebted to a lady for the subsequent bent of his 
career. A disappointment in love turned Della Valle into a 
wanderer. He assumed the habit of a pilgrim, styled himself 
il Pellegrino, and sailed for Constantinople in 1614. Thence 
he travelled through Asia Minor, Egypt, Sinai, Palestine, and 
Syria, to Baghdad, where he married ‘a young Assyrian 
Christian’—no doubt a Nestorian—a girl of eighteen, named 
Maani Gioerida. With her he travelled in Persia from 1616 
to 1622, when Sitta Maani died of fever. Pietro was inconsol- 
able, and refused to be separated from the body of his beloved. 
He had it borne in a coffin wherever he went, until at last he 
was able to inter it at Rome in the vault of his family in the 





* Mr. Grey has used Havers’ old translation of 1664, without apparent 
revising it in any important particulars. Probably little revision was needed. 
The spelling of Oriental names, however, in Mr. Grey’s notes might well be 
improved. Kharram should be Khurram; Asaf, Keaf ; Hassain, Husain ; Mirath 
Shah, Mirén ; Khushri, Khusru; Dawar Sheko, Diawar Bakhsh; Eusuf, Yusuf ; 
Abdil-Muzaffar, Abu-l-Muzaffar. Surely the origin of the Portuguese word 
Foufel is not uncertain: it is the Arabic Fulful, Persian Pulpul, English 
Pepper. Mr. Grey’s notes, however, are generally exceedingly useful and to the 
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Church of Ara Coeli. The romantic story ought to end here, 
and it is perhaps a pity to have to add that after his return 
home he married a young Georgian girl, Maria Tinatin, by 
whom he had fourteen sturdy sons—so sturdy indeed that they 
were eventually compelled to leave Rome on account of their 
turbulent conduct. After all, Maria Tinatin was his late wife’s 
friend—an orphan adopted by the kind Sitta Maani—and had 
accompanied Della Valle and his melancholy caravan through- 
out his travels after her protectress’s death. 

Della Valle’s ‘ Viaggi,’ which were first completely pub- 
lished by Mascardi at Rome in 1657, five years after their 
author’s death, have long enjoyed a very high repute. He was 
a close observer and gifted with unusual powers of accurate 
description ; and his knowledge of Eastern languages saved him 
from the errors to which interpreters are apt to commit un- 
learned pilgrims. Speaking of travellers of the leisured class, 
‘whose steps have led them to India by no inducements of 
trade or service, but who came for their own pleasure or con- 
venience,’ Sir Henry Yule affirmed that ‘the prince of all such 
who have related their experiences is Pietro della Valle, the 
most insatiate in curiosity, the most intelligent in apprehension, 
the fullest and most accurate in description.’ No one who has 
made a study of this branch of literature will greatly differ from 
Col. Yule’s opinion ; and it is the more to be regretted that the 
Indian travels of Della Valle—which form the special portion 
edited by Mr. Grey for the Hakluyt Society—should have 
been wholly restricted to Southern India. He arrived at Surat 
on 10th February, 1623, visited Ahmadabad and Cambay, and 
a month later turned south to Goa, whence, after a year and a 
half of exceedingly interesting exploration in the peninsula, he 
sailed for Mascat 16th November, 1624, and never returned 
eastward. The portion of his Travels which bear upon the 
empire of the Great Mogul occupies only 130 pages of 
Mr. Grey’s two volumes; but the little that is recorded only 
makes the reader wish for more. Had Della Valle proceeded 
to Agra, his observations could not have failed to be of the 
highest value. But there was civil war in the land. Prince 
Khurram, afterwards Shah-Jahan, was in revolt against his 
father Jahangir, and the capital was in an uproar. A foreign 
traveller, accompanied by a young girl, might have been 
roughly handled in this time of insurrection, and a great 
opportunity was.thus unavoidably missed. 

When Della Valle arrived at Surat, it had already become a 
great centre of the English and Dutch trade, and the heads of 
the several factories vied with one another in showing hos- 
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pitality to their visitor. Very splendid was their mode of 
entertainment, for they had fully grasped the importance of 
keeping up appearances in the presence of Eastern nations. 
As Hedges sagely remarks,‘ A gawdy show and great noise 
adds much to a Public Person’s credit in this country.’ 


‘ As for the Dutch Commendator and the English President also, ’ 
says Della Valle, ‘who came frequently in this manner to carry me 
abroad, I must not forbear to say that both of them live in sufficient 
splendour and after the manner of the greatest persons of the 
Country. They go abroad with a great train, sometimes also of their 
own men on Horse-back, but especially with a great number of Indian 
servants on foot, arm’d according to the mode with Sword, Buckler, 
Bows and Arrows.’ 


Travelling only in Gujarat, Della Valle’s remarks on the 
Mogul Empire are necessarily largely based on hearsay ; but 
the following account of the famous Queen Nur-Mahal, after- 
wards called Nur-Jahan, is interesting, as embodying the 
received opinion, which did not countenance the oft-repeated 
statement (endorsed by the editor, Mr. Grey) that Jahangir had 
her first husband murdered in order to marry her himself, 


‘He hath one Wife, or Queen, whom he esteems and favours above 
all other Women ; and his whole Empire is govern’d at this day by 
her counsel. She was born in India, but of Persian Race. . . . She 
was formerly Wife in India to another Persian Captain, who serv’d 
the Moghol too; but after her Husband’s death, a fair opportunity 
being offer’d, as it falls out many times to some handsome young 
Widows I know not how, Sciah Selim had notice of her, and became 
in love with her. . . . At length he determin’d to receive her for his 
lawful Wife above all the rest. And as such she commands and 
governs at this day in the King’s Haram with supream authority ; 
having cunningly remov’d out of the Haram, either by marriage, or 
other handsome ways, all the other Women who might give her any 
jealousie; and having also in the Court made many alterations by 
deposing and displacing almost all the old Captains and Officers, and 
by advancing to dignities other new ones of her own creatures, and 
particularly those of her blood and alliance. This Queen is call’d 
at this day Nurmahal, which signifies Light of the Palace.’ 


So great was her influence, indeed, that Jahangir joined her 
name with his own on the coinage, a conjunction unparalleled in 
the history of Mohammedan money ; though the popular story 
of her having issued the famous Zodiacal Mohurs, when the 
Emperor allowed her the privilege of mint-mistress for a single 
day, is without foundation. Another passage in Della Valle 
clears up the mystery about the unfortunate Prince Khusru, 
eldest son of Jahangir, whom Hawkins declared to have been 
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blinded by his father, as the punishment for his rebellion, 
whereas Roe met and conversed with him without noticing this 
very obvious deficiency. Della Valle says: 


‘ He caus’d his eyes to be sew’d up, as ’tis sometimes the custom here, 
to the end to deprive him of sight without excaecating him, that so 
he might be unfit to cause any more commotions, which sewing, if it 
continue long, they say it wholly causes loss of sight; but after a 
while the Father caused this Prince’s eyes to be unripp’d again, so 
that he was not blinded but saw again, and it was only a temporal 
penance.’ 


At Cambay, Della Valle visited the famous Hospital of 
Birds— 


‘which for being sick, lame, depriv’d of their mates, or otherwise 
needing food or care, are kept and tended there with diligence ; as 
also the men that take care of them are maintain’d by the publick 
alms. . . . The House of this Hospital is small, a little room sufficing 
for many Birds: yet I saw it full of Birds of all sorts which need 
tendance, as Cocks, Hens, Pigeons, Peacocks, Ducks, and small Birds, 
which during their being lame, or sick, or mateless, are kept here, 
but being recover’d and in good plight, if they be wild they are let 
go at liberty ; if domestick, they are given to some pious person, who 
keeps them in his House. The most curious thing I saw in this 
place were certain little Mice, who being found Orphans without Sire 
or Dam to tend them, were put into this Hospital, and a venerable 
Old Man with a white Beard, keeping them in a box amongst Cotton, 
very diligently tended them, with his spectacles on his nose, giving 
them milk to eat with a bird’s feather, because they were so little 
that as yet they could eat nothing else; and, as he told us, he in- 
tended when they were grown up to let them go free whither they 
pleas’d.’ 


The doctrine of the transmigration of souls was a happy invention 
for the dumb creatures of Cambay. 

As a traveller, Mandelslo ranks in our judgment quite as high 
as Della Valle. He was a native of Mecklenburg, and was 
educated as a page at the Court of the Duke of Holstein. When 
this potentate in 1633 — an embassy to ‘the Great 
Duke of Muscovy and the King of Persia,’ Albert Mandelslo, 
then a youth of nineteen, begged to be allowed to accompany 
the ambassadors, and explore the distant countries to which 
they were accredited. He was attached to the embassy as a 
‘Gentleman of the Chamber,’ and was even granted leave to 
pursue his travels further, when the ambassadors’ business was 
accomplished. Accordingly when their Excellencies the Sieurs 
Crusius and Brugman departed from Ispahan in the beginning 
of'1638, Mandelslo pushed on to India by way of Persepolis, 
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Shiraz, and Gombroon, where he took sail in an English ship, 
the ‘Swan,’ 300 tons, 24 guns, Master Honywood, bound for 
Surat, and after nineteen days’ voyage, made the port on the 
25th of April. Mandelslo’s travels in India—he went on after- 
wards to China and Japan—so far as they concern the empire 
of the Great Mogul, were chiefly limited to the usual stay at 
Surat, and a journey through Ahmadabad to Agra and back by 
Lahore to Surat. Out of the eight months of his sojourn in 
the Mogul Empire, five were spent at Surat, while his stay at 
Agra was unexpectedly brought to an end, apparently before he 
had been a month at the capital. Like Della Valle, he was 
much impressed with the Dutch and English factories at Surat. 
‘They have there their Lodges, their Store-houses, their 
Presidents, their Merchants, and their Secretaries, and indeed 
have made it one of the most eminent Cities for Traffick of all 
the East.’ This was just thirty years since Hawkins had vainly 
attempted to save one cargo from the clutches of the Mogul 
governor, and another from the Portuguese. The new companies 
had evidently lost no time in strengthening their position. 

Mandelslo was treated by both Dutch and English with the 
princely hospitality which has ever been a tradition in India. 
He was met by a coach drawn by two white oxen, and heartily 
welcomed by the President, who begged him to stay with 
him five or six months, and entertained him royally. ‘ At 
dinner he kept a great Table of about fifteen or sixteen dishes 
of meat, besides the Desert.’ The favourite rendezvous for the 
Englishcolony was the President’s ‘ great open Gallery,’ where his 
friends enjoyed the sea-breezes of anevening. There was a fair 
garden outside the city where they all resorted on Sundays after 
sermon, and where on week-days Mandelslo made a small fortune 
by winning pistol-matches, ‘ shooting at Butts.’ Sometimes they 
made a night of it over some bottles of sack ; but Mandelslo 
was an exceedingly virtuous young man, and spoke no English, 
which were two effective bars to excessive conviviality. 

When he went into the interior, the same hospitable reception 
awaited him, not only at the hands of the European agents, but 
also of the Mohammedan merchants. Short as his stay was, 
the assistance of his hosts enabled him to make the most of his 
opportunities, and his native gift of observation stood him in 
good stead. A knowledge of Turkish appears to have served 
him well, as it did Hawkins. As he goes towards Agra we 
pick up hints which help us to understand the state of the 
provincial government under the new emperor, Shah-Jahan, 
who had succeeded his father Jahangir in, 1627. In spite of 
the testimony of other writers, travelling seems to have been 
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anything but safe in Gujarat in 1638. The Rajputs—a kind 
of ‘ High-way-men or Tories,’ Mandelslo calls them—infested 
the roads, and our traveller had to journey in company with 
large caravans, and even then had occasion to fight for his life. 
He describes the governor of Ahmadabad as:a ‘judicious, 
understanding man, but hasty, and so rigorous, that his govern- 
ment inclin’d somewhat to cruelty.’ The ‘somewhat’ appears 
superfluous, when Mandelslo goes on to describe how, when some 
dancing girls refused to come and perform at his bidding, this 
‘hasty’ governor instantly had their heads cut off in the 
presence of a company which included the English and Dutch 
factors. ‘Assure yourselves, Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘that if I 
should not take this course, 1 should not long be Governour of 
Amadabat.’ 


‘There is no King in Europe,’ adds Mandelslo, ‘ hath so noble a 
Court as the Governour of Guzaratta, nor any that appears in public 
with greater magnificence. In his Palace he is served as a King. 
He makes his advantages of all the Levies and Impositions which are 
made in his Government, so that in a short time he becomes Master 
of incredible wealth.’ 


Mandelslo describes Agra in his day as the noblest city of 
Hindustan, and the one in which the Mogul most delighted ; 


but it must be remembered that New Delhi was not then built. 
He says it was as much as a horseman could do to ride round 
the city in aday. There were eighty caravanserais for foreign 
merchants, ‘ most of them three Stories high, with very noble 
Lodgings, Store-Houses, Vaults, and Stables belonging to them.’ 
He counted seventy great mosques, and estimates the number of 
public baths ‘or Hot-Houses’ at above 800, the tax on which 
brought in a considerable revenue to the State. In and outside 
the city he saw numerous palaces of the Rajas and lords, and 
chiefest of all the imperia! palace, fortified with a moat and 
drawbridge. The treasure there jealously guarded was estimated 
on credible authority at above fifteen hundred millions of 
crowns, or over 300,000,0001.—a palpable exaggeration. 


‘This wealth,’ he explains, ‘is more and more augmented every 
day, not so much out of the ordinary Revenue coming in from the 
great Kingdomes he hath (in regard that as his Ordinary Expence 
abates not anything of his Treasure; so is it seldome seen that he 
increases it, by ought remaining at the years end of his Revenue) as 
by the presents which are made him, and the Escheats falling to him 
at the death of great Lords and Favourites, who make the Mogul 
Heir to what they had gotten by his favour: insomuch that the 
Children have no hope to enjoy ought of their Fathers Estates, either 
Reall or Personall. For the Mogul’s Authority is such, and his 
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Power so Absolute, that the Estates of all his Subjects are at his 
disposal. . . . There is no hereditary Dignity in all his ,country. 
That of Rasgi or Raja, which he bestows rather upon the accompt of 
Merit, than Birth, is Personall, as that of Chan in Persia, and is not 
deriv’d to Posterity, but by the recommendation of Vertue. Not that 
it is to be inferr’d hence, that the Mogul does exclude from Charges 
the Children of such as have done him good service; but he gives 
them lesser charges by which they may advance themselves to the 
chiefest in the Kingdome, if either an extraordinary Vertue or the 
Princes Favour call them thereto.’ 


Mandelslo describes the daily levées of the Emperor, his 
appearance in the gallery at sunrise, when the nobility ‘salute 
him with their Patschach Salammet, at noon, when he comes to 
see the beasts fight, and at sunset ; but it does not appear that 
he was personally received at Court. Agra was a very densely 
inhabited city at this time, ‘of such extent and so populous, 
that were there a necessity, there might be rais’d out of it two 
hundred thousand men able to bear Armes. There is no Nation 
in all the East, but hath some commerce or other at this place ; 
but most of the inhabitants are Mahumetans, and all the 
Merchandizes that are imported into it, or exported out of it, 
pay ten in the hundred.’ The muster of the Mogul army has 
often been a matter of dispute, but Mandelslo gives a detailed 
account of the force commanded by Shah-Jahan in a single 
campaign in 1630, which numbered 144,500 horse, besides 
elephants, camels, &c. They were armed with arrows, javelins or 
pikes, scimetars, and daggers, with a shield for defence. ‘ They 
have no fire Armes with wheeles, nor yet Fire-locks, but their 
Infantry are expert enough at the Musquet,’ a statement dis- 
tinctly contradicted by Bernier, who says the musketeers were 
horribly afraid when their guns went off, and lived in dread of 
their beards catching fire ! 

Shah-Jahan, of whom Mandelslo, or indeed any other tra- 
veller, has left no such familiar portrait as Roe and Hawkins 
gave of his father, was pre-eminently a royal builder. Splendid 
as Agra was, it was much inferior to the new city, or palace- 
suburb, of Delhi, which took ten years to build, and which the 
Emperor christened after himself Shahjahanabad. But to 
realize Delhi, we must turn to the pages of the most trustworthy 
and in many ways the most instructive of Indian travellers, the 
French physician Francois Bernier. Mandelslo still awaits a 
competent ‘editor, but Bernier has enjoyed a better fate. The 
edition which Mr, Archibald Constable has recently published 
was evidently a labour of love. No pains have been spared in 
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the perfecting of the translation and its elucidation in the notes, 
or in the not unimportant details of typography and arrange- 
ment, in which the true book-lover’s fastidious taste is everywhere 
conspicuous ;* nor is it a slight matter that Mr, Constable has 
been able to prefix an admirable reproduction in colours of a 
contemporary Indian portrait of the Emperor Shah-Jahan, 
besides some excellent woodcuts after Valentyn. It is curious 
how little attention has been paid to this interesting subject. 
The traveller's narratives are full of references to Indian 
paintings, many of which represented scenes and characters 
from the Christian Scriptures. Roe’s Journal establishes the 
fact that the Indian artists of the Court were skilful copyists, 
and Bernier bears testimony to their fine technique. The palaces 
and noblemen’s houses of Hindustan in the seventeenth century 
were full of pictures and statues. The Augustinian friar Man- 
rique, whose ‘Itinerario’ was published at Rome in 1649, 
found the Mogul’s Prime Minister Asaf Khan (brother of Nur- 
Mahal) in a magnificent palace at Lahore, and saw pictures of 
St. John the Baptist and other saints on the walls. Tavernier 
saw over a gate at Agra a representation of Jahangir’s tomb, 
* covered by a great black pall, with many torches of white wax 
and two Jesuit Fathers at the ends.’ A good many miniatures 
preserved in manuscripts exist in public and private collections 
in England, and it would be an interesting inquiry to trace the 
influence of Italian Art upon the schools of Delhi and Lahore 
tkrough the channel of the Catholic missions. So far, however, 
little has been done, beyond the examples and hints which Mr. 
Constable has thrown out in his edition of Bernier, and the 
curious reproduction of an Indian landscape, representing the 
youthful Emperor Akbar hunting, which he has inserted in 
another volume of his ‘ Oriental Miscellany,’ containing Dryden’s 
‘ Aureng-Zebe’ and Somervile’s ‘Chace.’ Dryden’s play, by 
the way, was directly founded, though with little attention to 
historical accuracy, upon Bernier’s Travels, the first English 
translation of which by H. O., whom Mr. Constable has 





* Mr. Constable’s notes are so ample and accurate that it is worth while, with 
a view to future editions, to point out a few slight errors that have crept in. 
*Sultén Shujéh ’ should, of course, have no h (Shujé’) ; ‘ Jéhaéngir’ has a short 
a in the first syllable; ‘ S’adi’ is impossible to pronounce, and should be Sa’di ; 
‘Sipah Salar’ should be Sipéh Salar; Deogarh, on p. 19, is a slip for Deogiri ; 
‘Sadullah’ is for Sa’du-lléh; ‘Shikoh’ is frequently printed for Shukéh; 
‘Kurum’ is for Khurram; ‘ Kuttub’ is a mistake for Kutb; ‘ Hakim,’ doctor, 
should be Hakim ; Prince Muhammad was still alive at the period referred to in 
the first note to p. 144: ‘ Baiazid’ is for Béyazid, and the story of the iron cage 
is epocryphal (p. 167); Surat was called Bab al-Hajj, but not ‘ Bab ul Makkah’ 
(p. 190); ‘ Bijapur’ has three long vowels. 
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successfully identified with Henry Ouldinburgh or Olden- 
burg, the first Secretary of the Royal Society, appeared in 
1671-2. 

Bernier is undoubtedly the best of all European authorities on 
the Mogul Empire in the seventeenth century. He was a man 
of trained intelligence and scientific education, and had been 
the pupil of the distinguished philosopher Gassendi in Provence, 
to whose teaching he owed much of his faculty of accurate 
observation and synthesis. He was also a man of the world, 
who had travelled all over Europe, visited Syria and Palestine, 
and spent more than a year in Egypt. The experiences of 
travel had aided his naturally philosophical intellect to disabuse 
itself of prejudices and get rid of cant. To these advantages he 
added the important qualification of a long residence at the 
Mogul capital. He arrived at Surat about the beginning of 
1659, a man of thirty-eight, and did not leave India till 
1667. Of these seven years, six were spent at Delhi, where he 
held the post of physician to the Great Mogul, and was also the 
medical attendant of one of the chief nobles. His employer, 
Danishmand Khan, took him fully into his confidence, and 
frequently related to him the most private conversations of the 
Emperor, while his acquaintance with all the most notable 
people of the Court gave him the most ample opportunities for 
arriving at accurate conclusions on all questions of the day. He 
was not on intimate terms with the Emperor himself, for whom 
he appears to have entertained a dislike, tempered with respect 
for his character, and we do not gain any insight into the private 
life and habits of Aurangzib such as we possess of Jahangir. 
But on the Court, the Government, the State, and the people, 
Bernier’s information is copious and clearly well founded ; 
while to the consideration of all the evidence he adduces he 
brings the powerful criticism of a judicial mind. His Letter 
to Colbert on the condition of Hindustan is a! masterly survey 
of the political elements of the Mogul Empire. His descrip- 
tion of Delhi is worthy of old Stow, and his Journey to 
Cashmere, ‘the Paradise of the Indies,’ is as entertaining as 
the ‘ Tour in the Hebrides.’ 

He arrived in India at a critical moment. Shah-Jahan, the 
builder of palaces, and most splendid of all the Great Moguls, 
was sunk in voluptuous senility. Sir Thomas Roe had found 
him a singularly severe and repellent prince in 1615: ‘I never 
saw so settled a countenance, nor any man keepe so constant a 
gravitie, never smiling, nor in face shewing any respect or 
deference of men.’ Prince Khurram had been a gallant soldier, 
a skilful general, a resolute administrator. As Shah-Jahan he 
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became luxurious, and his indolent love of ease grew upon him 
as the years went by. Dryden has drawn the contrast :— 
‘ He promised in his East a glorious Race ; 

Now, sunk from his Meridian, sinks apace. 

But as the Sun, when he from Noon declines 

And with abated heat less fiercely shines, 

Seems to grow milder as he goes away, 

Pleasing himself with the remains of Day : 

So he, who in his Youth for Glory strove, 

Would recompense his Age with Ease and Love.’ 


He paid the penalty of sensuality in a complication of dis- 
orders, and at the time of Bernier’s arrival in India, Shah-Jahan’s 
approaching death was rumoured abroad; and the curse of 
Mogul monarchy, a fratricidal struggle for the throne, had 
already fallen upon the empire. Bernier was actually pressed 
into the service of the defeated eldest prince, Dara, as physician ; 
witnessed the flight and distress of this hapless but interesting 
freethinker ; and eventually was present at his shameful degra- 
dation and execution at Delhi. He describes the wailing of the 
people, as Dara was led on a filthy elephant, and clothed in 
rags, through the streets of the capital where as Prince Imperial 
he had long reigned, second only to his now captive father. 
As he says, he arrived in time to see a ‘tragedy acted in one of 
the largest theatres in the world.’ It was only the beginning, 
however, of a greater tragedy. The new emperor, Aurangzib, 
the fourth son of Shah-Jahan, who had just stepped to the throne 
over the bodies of his brothers, in accordance with the bloody 
precedents of Oriental succession, was destined to overthrow, 
out of pure conscientiousness, the vast fabric which his great- 
grandfather Akbar had reared with so much thought and genius. 
Aurangzib was an ideal Puritan, of the Mohammedan breed, 
and to such the principle of toleration is a stench in the nostrils, 
To serve God truly and unflinchingly was the rule of his life. 
Unfortunately to serve God consistently as a Mohammedan 
meant nothing less than the alienation of the Hindu people, 
who formed ninety-nine hundredths of his subjects. Aurang- 
zib’s conscience was the ruin of the Mogul Empire. Hence 
came the troubles in the Deccan, in Rajputana; hence the 
success of the Mahrattas, who ‘marched through rapine to the 
disintegration of the empire ;’ and hence the degradation of the 
imperial crown of Delhi into the bauble of the rebels, until it 
became in the progress of time a brilliant ornament of the 
regalia of England. Sixty-five years ago, in noticing Bisho 

Heber’s Indian Journals, the ‘Quarterly Review’ (Jan. 1828) 
pointed out the sharp contrast between the Delhi of Aurangzib, 
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as described in Brock’s translation of Bernier, with that of 
Heber :— 


‘If any of our readers are unacquainted with this excellent old 
traveller, we beg leave to tell him that his account of India is the 
most picturesque of all that have preceded Heber’s; nor can we 
imagine anything more interesting than to compare his descriptions 
of the barbaric splendour of the Court of Aurengzebe with the 
Bishop’s account of his visit to his descendant, the present pageant- 
king of Delhi. The mutability of human fortunes was never more 
strikingly portrayed.’ 


One is tempted to quote many of Bernier’s striking descrip- 
tions ; but one must suffice. His work is now fortunately so 
readily accessible in Mr. Constable’s admirable yet cheap 
edition that every one should be able to read it for himsel!. 
The following is his account of a State reception in the great 
Hall of Audience at Delhi, where Aurangzib daily held his 


levées, accessible alike to rich and poor, and where he adminis- 
tered justice :— 


‘ The King appeared seated upon his throne at the end of the great 
hall in the most magnificent attire. His vest was of white and 
delicately flowered satin, with a silk and gold embroidery of the 
finest texture. The turban of gold cloth had an aigrette whose base 
was composed of diamonds of an extraordinary size and value, besides 
an oriental topaz which may be pronounced unparalleled, exhibiting 
a lustre like the sun. A necklace of immense pearls suspended from 
his neck reached to the stomach. The throne was supported by six 
massy feet, said to be of solid gold, sprinkled over with rubies, 
emeralds, and diamonds. It was constructed by Shah-Jahan for the 
purpose of displaying the immense quantity of precious stones accu- 
mulated successively in the Treasury from the spoils of ancient 
Rajas and Patans, and the annual presents to the monarch which 
every Omrah is bound to make on certain festivals. At the foot of 
the throne were assembled all the Omrahs, in splendid apparel, upon 
a platform surrounded by a silver railing and covered by a spacious 
canopy of brocade with deep fringes of gold. The pillars of the hall 
were hung with brocades of a gold ground, and flowered satin 
canopies were raised over the whole expanse of the extensive apart- 
ment, fastened with red silken cords from which were suspended 
large tassels of silk and gold. The floor was covered entirely with 
carpets of the richest silk, of immense length and breadth.’ 


Bernier had two notable French contemporaries among 
Indian travellers, Tavernier and Thevenot. The former’s ‘Six 
Voyages,’ first published at Paris in 1676, and, like Bernier’s, 
translated into several other languages, is perhaps the most 
popular of all Indian books of travel amongst the oe 
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Yet Tavernier was immeasurably inferior to Bernier, in every- 
thing but his dealer’s acquaintance with gems and minerals. 
He views India with the eyes of a diamond merchant, and his 
travels are largely a compound of the road-book and the 
jeweller’s shop-window. What history he relates appears to be 
borrowed from his more philosophical contemporary, and we 
may search in vain for those penetrating criticisms of the 
administration and social conditions of India which are among 
Bernier’s highest titles to our esteem. Nevertheless, we cannot 
afford to neglect Tavernier. His work is a valuable record of 
the methods and disabilities of foreign trade in India. No one 
has more to say that is worth saying on the natural products 
of the country, while his account of the diamond mines of 
Golconda is of course the locus classicus on the subject. It is 
altogether fortunate, therefore, that he should have found so 
exceptionally competent an editor as the Director of the Science 
and Art Museum at Dublin. Dr. Ball’s experience in the 
Geological Survey of India and his other well-known scientific 
attainments have enabled him to verify, explain, and correct 
Tavernier’s data with singular and exemplary success, and his 
elaborate notes supply a wealth of information on the mineral 
products of India, and especially on the site and history of the 
diamond mines. Among the triumphs of his researches must 
be mentioned his identification of the Koh-i-noor with the 
diamond seen by Tavernier among Aurangzib’s jewels. 

It must not be imagined, however, that Tavernier deals 
only in diamonds and itineraries. He frequently notes in- 
teresting objects on the road, describes cities and monuments, 
and occasionally gives a graphic description of an historical 
personage. His account of Aurangzib’s manner of life is 
characteristic :— 


‘The Emperor,’ he says, ‘ has imposed on himself a severe form of 
penance, and eats nothing which has enjoyed life. As he lives upon 
vegetables and sweetmeats only, he has become thin and meagre, to 
which the great fasts which he keeps have contributed. During the 
whole of the duration of the comet of this year [nearly a month, 1665}, 
Aurangzib only drank a little water and eat a small quantity of 
millet bread,’ till he ‘ nearly died; for besides this he slept on the 
ground, with only a tiger’s skin over him, and since that time he has 
never had perfect health.’ 


With all his austerity, however, Aurangzib was covetous of 
gifts. ‘No one may come empty-handed,’ says Tavernier ; 
and the jeweller’s presents on one occasion included a bronze 
shield, gilt, engraved with the leap of Q. Curtius and the siege 
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of Rochelle in high relief, which had been ordered by Cardinal 
Richelieu, and was valued at 4,378 livres; a battle-mace of 
rock crystal; and other rarities to the total value of 12,000 
livres, or about 9002. And an equal amount had to be dis- 
tributed among the chief officers of the Court. All foreign 
jewellers who arrived at a port were instantly compelled to go 
to the capital and offer their wares for the Emperor's inspection. 
Fortunately travelling had become much safer since the time 
of Mandelslo, for Tavernier reports that in his own time the 
roads were so safe that an execution for theft was unheard 
of. This is, however, hardly confirmed by his contemporary 
Thevenot, who describes a singularly unpleasant trick in some 
parts of India, where a woman decoyed the traveller by 
feigning distress, and her comrades proceeded to lasso him 
from their place of concealment. Tavernier, Bernier, and 
Thevenot were all in India in the year 1666, and the two 
former travelled in company down the Ganges. Their writings 
should be studied together, as each has much to relate that 
the others did not record. Of the three, ‘Thevenot is much 
the slightest. He arrived at Surat in January 1666, and, after 
travelling over the greater part of India, died in Persia on his 
way home in November 1667. His Travels are necessarily 


_ more or less hurried first impressions, but he had access to some 


important native authorities, and his statistics are peculiarly 
valuable. 

With Thevenot we take leave of the wide-ranging traveller in 
the Mogul Empire ; for Fryer, Ovington, and Gemelli Careri 
only visited certain restricted regions, and Hedges and Manucci 
were not primarily travellers at all. Dr. John Fryer, M.D. of 
Cambridge, and subsequently F.R.S., went out to India, * by 
virtue of an Order from the Honourable East-India Company,” 
in December 1672, and after visiting Madras, Masulipatam, 
and other parts of Southern India, arrived at Bombay exactly a 
year after his sailing from Gravesend. The island of Bombay 
formed part of the dowry which Catherine of Braganza brought 
to Charles II. in 1661; but the Portuguese local authorities. 
at first refused to recognize the cession, and it was not till 1664 
that the English obtained possession of the island. In 1669 
the King transferred it by letters patent to the East India 
Company, to be held ‘as of the Manor of East Greenwich’ in 
iree and common soccage at a farm rent of 10/. ‘The Company 
was therefore hardly settled in its new possession—destined 
to become the most important commercial centre of British 
India—when Dr. Fryer arrived on the scene. His account of 
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the youthful colony is naturally extremely interesting, and he 
has much to say that is noteworthy about the older factory at 
Surat, He did not, however, penetrate far into the interior. 
Some expeditions along the coast and into the Concan were his 
main achievements. It so happened, however, that the Concan 
was at that time the theatre of events vital to the very existence 
of the Mogul supremacy. Here Sivaji was laying the foundations 
of the Mahratta power, which eventually reduced the Great 
Moguls to the condition of helpless puppets, and made havoc 
of the empire, until in turn overcome by the British arms. 
Fryer describes an embassy sent from Bombay to the Mahratta 
Raja, but did not accompany it himself. He saw, how- 
ever, many traces of Sivaji’s violence, especially at Surat, 
which still showed many ruins caused during the invasion of 
the Mahrattas in January 1664, when they sacked the whole 
place with the exception of the English and Dutch factories, 
which were successfully defended. He also made an adventurous 
journey, in his capacity of physician, over the Ghats to Junir, 
of which he has preserved a vivid description. His ‘ New 
Account of India,’ of which there is no good modern edition, 
ranks as our best contemporary European authority on the 
state of the Concan at the period preceding Aurangzib’s great 
invasion, 

Dr, Fryer, after spending three years in Persia, returned to 
Surat in 1679, and finally left India in 1681. Seven years 
later a clerical visitor, the Rev. James Ovington, arrived to 
carry on the chain of European evidence. His ambition, 
however, did not carry him beyond Bombay and Surat, and his 
narrative is chiefly valuable for the early history of the East 
India Company. Whatever else he has to tell is at second- 
hand, and represents the current talk of the English merchants. 
Ovington was evidently a very simple credulous parson, a little 
inclined, like many good people, to repeat scandal, and ready 
to believe whatever he was told. The common talk of the 
merchants, reported even by so uncritical a hearer, has, how- 
ever, a certain value. We read a good deal about the Emperor 
Aurangzib, who was then (1688) an old man of seventy, but 
nevertheless destined to live and fight on for nearly twenty 
years more, When Ovington was at Bombay, the aged 
Emperor had embarked on his quarter of a century of unceasing 
campaigns in the Deccan, whence news of his doings would more 
readily reach the English factory than when he was at Delhi. 
The general opinion of him was, of course, prejudiced: he was 
regarded as a hypocrite, mainly because he was an exceptionally 
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rigorous and devout Mohammedan. His justice was, however, 
admitted :— 


‘He is the main Ocean of Justice and generally determines with 
exact Justice and Equity, for there is no pleading of Peeridge or 
Priviledge before the Emperor, but the meanest man is as soon heard 
by Aurang-Zebe as the chief Omrah. . . . I believe there has not been 
a Criminal for this twenty years that has suffered a capital punishment 
at Suratt. The Power of Life and Death is the Emperor’s preroga- 
tive, which he hardly vouchsafes to communicate to any Civil Judge, 
except they be at a distance, but reserves that Authority entirely to 
himself. . . . The Mogul is now past Eighty Years of Age [70], but yet 
administers the weighty Affairs of his vast Kingdom, and retains a 
Vigour in his Discerning Faculties.’ 


Gemelli Careri, a Neapolitan physician, confirms this 
testimony to Aurangzib’s unnatural energy in his old age. 
He describes the Emperor, who was then seventy-eight, as 
personally commanding an army of 300,000 horse and 400,000 
foot—the latter figure doubtless including many camp-followers— 
and as in the fifteenth year of his long but fruitless war against 
the Mahrattas, which ended only with his death in 1707, 

There is one source for the history of the reign of Aurangzib 
which might be expected to prove of supreme authority. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century a French ‘literary 
hack,’ Pere Francois Catrou of the Company of Jesus, was 
given a manuscript history in Portuguese of the Mogul Empire, 
which was stated to be the work of a Venetian named 
‘ Manouchi,’ or properly Manucci, who had lived at the Mogul 
Court for forty-eight years, i.e. since 1649, and wrote these 
Memoirs in 1697. He was a physician, and had been employed 
in responsible posts at Court, was familiar with ‘the secrets of 
the palace,’ and had enjoyed access to the authentic records of 
the Government, which he had caused to be carefully translated 
into Portuguese, and which formed the basis of his history. 
The work included the annals of the Mogul Empire from the 
commencement, but was naturally most copious concerning the 
reigns of Shah-Jahan and Aurangzib, the author’s contem- 
poraries. Catrou published the history down to the accession 
of Aurangzib in 1705, and added the rest in 1715. Had he 
contented himself with a straightforward translation, he would 
have rendered a signal service to Indian history; but he 
preferred to ‘edit’ it, by interpolating whatever he found 
interesting in the works of other travellers, without giving any 
indication to show which passage was Manucci’s and which was 
interpolated from other sources. The result is a work which, 
in spite of its copious information and undoubted interest, it is 
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impossible to treat as a first-hand authority. Until the original 
Portuguese manuscript of Manucci, which Catrou preserved, is 
accurately published, every serious historian is bound to use the 
‘ Histoire de |’Empire du Mogol’ with extreme caution. There 
is moreover much about Manucci’s biography, as slightly 
indicated by Catrou, to arouse suspicion. It is at least strange 
that so trusted a personage at the Mogul Court should never be 
mentioned by Bernier or Tavernier, and that a man who was 
employed in responsible posts in the Deccan towards the close 
of the century should not have been heard of by another 
Italian, Gemelli Careri, The statement that his work was 
founded on the official histories is open to serious doubt, at 
least for the later periods; for it is well known that Aurangzib 
peremptorily forbade any writing of chronicles after the year 
1669. The internal evidence is also against Manucci’s veracity. 
His tone is that of the servants’ hall; his genius lies in 
scandal ; and it is difficult to believe that many of his stories 
had any better foundation than the malice of a disappointed 
adventurer. It appears almost incredible that a man living in 
a position of trust for half a century could commit the numerous 
blunders in chronology and errors in fact with which his 
history abounds. Nor does it appear probable that a man who 
could deliberately warn the Portuguese Viceroy against the 
duplicity of his own employer the Emperor would have been 
trusted for so many years by a sovereign of Aurangzib’s 
penetration. Much of this criticism may be successfully 
combated if the Portuguese text can be produced and the 
blame for the numerous errors of the published work thrown 
upon the editor. But. until this is done, Catrou-Manucci 
cannot safely be relied upon as an authority for Mogul 
history. 

Enough has been said to show that the task of editing and 
annotating the records of Indian travellers during the seventeenth 
century is one well worthy of the industry of scholars. Manucci, 
Mandelslo, Roe, Fryer, Thevenot, and others still await an 
editor equipped with all the apparatus of modern research. 
Mr. Constable, Dr. Ball, and Mr. Grey have set an excellent 
example, thanks largely to the encouragement of the ever-to-be- 
lamented Sir Henry Yule, who in this department of learned 
work stood absolutely unapproached. Much remains to be 
done, however, before the important mass of materials collected 
by European travellers shall become accessible, and the most 
remarkable of all Mohammedan Empires shall be set before 
English readers in all its singular details. 
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Art. [X.—1. Reports of the National Agricultural Conference. 
‘Times,’ Dec. 8 and Dec. 9, 1892. 
2. Parliamentary Debates for the Session 1893. 
3. Silver up to Date. By Moreton Frewen, ‘Fortnightly 
Review,’ January 1893. 


AD as was the condition of British Agriculture when five 

years ago we called attention in this Review to the state of 

our greatest industry,* we have gone, as we ventured to prophesy 

we should do, unless something unforeseen happened to help us, 
from bad to worse. 

We rarely take up a paper without reading a harrowing 
description of the losses and trials of our unfortunate land- 
owners and farmers. We have, in fact, gone down the hill 
at such an alarming rate that the representatives of our Agri- 
culture, who are perhaps slower to move than the representatives 
of other industries, have at last come to the conclusion that, if 
they would escape ruin, they must do something. Concerning 
that something they appear by no means unanimous; and the 
best friends of British Agriculture regret that the representative 
conference, which assembled in St. James’s Hall in December 
last, should have been so divided in opinion, and should have 
spent so much time in discussions which, under existing cir- 
cumstances, tend to drive those who should work together into 
opposite camps. It is said that more than 240 clubs, associa- 
tions, and unions, consisting of both farmers and labourers, 
in all parts of the United Kingdom, sent delegates to the 
conference, while many of the leading landowners and their 
agents attended in person. All branches of the Landed Interest 
were present ; and no one, however small his information, can 
doubt that the subject which they came together to discuss was 
one of the greatest importance and urgency. 

All must in deepest sympathy believe the account of loss 
that British farmers have sustained during the last fifteen years ; 
a loss which culminated last year in one of the worst seasons 
ever experienced, and in the lowest prices ever recorded. The 
agricultural community stand in a position that deserves the 
commiseration of all their fellow-subjects. Through no fault 
or error of their own, on the contrary in the face of much self- 
denial and industry, they find themselves in grievous trouble ; 
and they are confronted by an economic crisis brought about 
to a great extent by causes quite beyond their own control. 


* See ‘Quarterly Review,’ No. 331, January 1888: “Landed Interests and 
Landed Estates.” 
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Indeed it is doubtful whether, until recently, the British farmer 
has understood what has been passing around him. Cheerful, 
honest, and slow, he has seen his capital gradually melt away, 
hoping each year that matters would take a turn, and that he 
should once more see the good old times. He has not, like 
the Irish, insisted that an economic revolution which has affected 
the whole world was entirely due to the conduct of the land- 
lords. He has never attempted to add to the burdens of an 
economic crisis by creating a political crisis, but has always 
acknowledged the rights of others; and, while accepting his 
own misfortunes, he has never called his creditors criminals, 
Up to the present day he can feel that, though he may be 
pitied, he has done nothing of which he need be ashamed. 

While the farmer has to a great extent stood helplessly by, 
unable, and perhaps unwilling, to understand the operation of 
economic principles which have been steadily driving him to 
ruin, the labourer, though equally unable, has still less cared 
to understand them, Although by no means contented with 
his lot—probably less contented than he was twenty years 
ago—the labourer has during the last few years been by far the 
best off of the three classes connected with land. ‘T'rue, his 
wages are slightly less than they were fifteen years ago, but he is 
better housed, better fed, better clothed, and has had more money 
to spend than he ever had before. Moreover, his hours of 
labour are shorter ; and he does not work so hard as his fathers. 
He is better off than before the depression began, while the 
other classes are much worse off. Fifty years ago the weekly 
wages of an agricultural labourer in the South, East, and West 
of England were equal to one bushel of wheat; they are now 
equal to a sack, So, taking their wages as paid in kind and 
by the article representing the working man’s prime necessity, 
they have risen 300 per cent. In addition, there is the great 
decrease in the cost of clothing, which cannot be less than 35 
per cent. ; while, though his cottage has been greatly improved, 
its rent has not been raised. Moreover, he has benefited to 
some extent by the Allotments Act of 1887, and hopes to 
benefit still more by the Small Holdings Act of last year. 
There is also now free education for his children. 

The losses which Agriculture has sustained within the last 
few years are appalling in their magnitude. These losses have 
been variously estimated by different persons, well qualified to 
judge ; but probably the most trustworthy estimate is that given 
in the evidence of the late Sir James Caird before the late Lord 
Iddesleigh’s Commission, appointed in 1886 to inquire into the 
great depression in trade. Sir James Caird showed the loss 
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sustained in recent years, from agricultural depression, in the 
spendable income of landlords, tenant-farmers, and agricultural 
labourers, He defined spendable income as what was left after 
the usual outgoings had been met. This information was 
collected for Sir James Caird by inspectors under him for the 
Land Commission, now merged in the Board of Agriculture. 
All these inspectors were men of great knowledge and experience ; 
and, still more important, all of them were resident in the 
district and localities with regard to which they gave their 
evidence, Mr, Chaplin, in his speech at the National Agricul- 
tural Conference, quoted the above evidence as follows :— 


‘Sir James Caird went through the counties of England seriatim. 
Beginning with Northumberland, he estimated that on arable farms 
landlords had lost in recent years 40 per cent. of their spendable 
income, and that the tenants had lost the same. In Yorkshire and 
Durham the landlords had lost 30 per cent. of the spendable income, 
and tenants 50 per cent. In Lincolnshire, Bedfordshire, Notting- 
hamshire, Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire, the landlords had 
lost 30 per cent. and the tenants from 20 to 60 per cent. of the 
spendable income. In Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and Hun- 
tingdonshire, in the fen districts, the landlords had lost 40 per cent., 
and in the highlands 33 per cent. of the spendable income, and the 
tenants had received no profits of any kind at all. This evidence 
with respect to the last-mentioned counties came from an inspector 
who had recently sat for four days as chairman of the Income Tax 
Commissioners in a division of 100,000 acres, and who had heard 
numerous appeals against assessments under Schedule B. He said 
that he knew of several farms of 2,000 acres let at a reduction of 
47 per cent., and of one farm of 1,000 acres, let formerly at a rent of 
7501., which did not now pay even rates and taxes, and which was in 
the landlord’s hands with other farms in the same district which pro- 
duced neither rent nor interest of any kind. In the same way he 
goes on through the other English counties, all of them showing 
similar losses more or less. Then, referring to Scotland, he spoaks 
of Perthshire, Forfarshire, and Fife as follows :—‘ The landlords 
have lost from 25 to 30 per cent., which is increased to 50 or 60 per 
cent. by the larger demands for outlay on improvements; their 
power of spending is therefore reduced by from 50 to 60 per cent., 
and the tenants have lost the whole of their spendable income.” He 
sums up as follows :—“ On a rental of 65,000,000/. the landlords have 
lost 20,000,000/., or 30 per cent. of their income; the tenants have 
lost 20,000,0007., or 60 per cent. of their income; the labourers 
2,800,000/., or 10 per cent. of their spendable income, making a total 
loss to the landed interest of spendable income amounting to no less 
than 42,800,000/.” ’ 


Sir James Caird was the highest authority on the subject, 
and he would not exaggerate. His evidence was given six 
years 
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years ago, and agricultural depression has been steadily 
increasing from that time until now. A recognized agricultural 
leader has recently shown that in 1891, as compared with 
twenty years ago, there was a loss of upwards of seventy- 
seven millions in the annual value of our agricultural produce. 
He also shows a very large loss in the capital stock of the 
occupiers. 

The Report of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Inland 
Revenue for the year ended 31st March, 1892, also shows that 
the rents of the landowners have been seriously diminished. 
The gross annual value of lands assessed under Schedule A were 
at their highest in 1879-80. They then amounted to 69,548,796/. 
In the year 1890-91 this gross assessment has declined to 
57,694,820/.; a decrease of 11,853,976/. To this should be 
added the capital value of the tax ultimately discharged from 
the assessment on the ground of agricultural distress, or actually 
repaid in money in respect of the year 1890-91, amounting 
to 371,000/.; making a total decline in the assessments of 
12,224,976/., and the above loss has fallen almost entirely on 
the rural districts. 

This loss, it must be remarked, comes out of the spendable 
income solely of the landowner, i.e. what was left after paying 
all outgoings, providing for the repairs and new works on the 
estates (which now fall almost entirely on the landlord, the 
occupier in most cases being unable to contribute towards these 
as he did in former times), and after meeting all fixed charges, 
annuities, and interest on mortgages, created when agriculture 
was a flourishing industry, and often now absurdly out of pro- 
portion to the income of the property on which they are charged. 

When we capitalize these losses, they become appalling. If 
we take the loss on the returns of the gross annual value of lands 
assessed under Schedule A, viz. 12,224,976, and calculate 
this at thirty years’ purchase, which it was worth a few years 
ago, we have 366,749,2802. And rents have not only fallen 
largely, but instead of being capitalized as formerly at thirty 
years’ purchase, they now certainly cannot be capitalized in 
England and Scotland at more than twenty-five years’ purchase, 
or in Ireland at considerably less. Taking a loss of five years’ 
purchase in the capital value of the net assessments for 
the year 1890-91, which amounted to 57,694,8201, a sum 
certainly under the mark, there is a loss of 288,474,100/., 
which, added to the capitalized value of the ascertained loss 
of rental, makes the total capital loss of the landowners 
655,223,380/. out of a sum Sir James Caird estimated less than 
twenty years ago at 2,000 millions, 
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It may of course be argued that the fall in the capital value 
of land is not necessarily permanent, and, except where land 
is sold, does not represent an actual loss; but the loss is there, 
and for all practical purposes the landlord’s fortune is dimin- 
ished by the amount above stated. The occupier’s capital 
loss is much smaller; but the most trustworthy estimates 
show that, taking into consideration actual capital lost combinec 
with depreciation in stock, the amount cannot be far short of 
130,000,0002 It must, of course, be remembered that the 
tenant’s capital has never been more than about one-fifth of the 
capital of the landlord ; therefore, as the landlords’ capital fifteen 
years ago was estimated at 2,000 millions, that of the tenants 
was 400 millions. So it would appear that, according to these 
figures, the landlord and tenant have lost, so far as capital is 
concerned, about equally. Anyhow we have the fact that in 
fifteen years the capital of both owner and occupier has 
diminished by something approaching 800 millions; and no 
Englishman who has the interests of his country at heart can 
know this without concern. One of our contemporaries has 
recently pointed out that the security of landed property does 
not concern landlords alone. It does not much concern the 
artisan, but it deeply concerns all investors, from the millionaire 
down to the small country shopkeeper. Not only have private 
individuals, usually of the middle classes, largely invested in 
mortgages or landed property, but mortgages have always been 
a favourite security with Insurance Companies and similar 
undertakings, in which hundreds of thousands of the middle 
and lower classes are interested. Were the rights of property in 
English land to be invaded by an agitation such as has been so 
terribly successful in Ireland, the movement would be fraught 
with the direst consequences to many who have never owned 
and who do not wish to own a foot of soil. And it is to be 
remembered that, if we lost the whole of our foreign trade, 
the injury to the country would nof be greater than the ruin of 
the agricultural interest. 

The question of rent is not only a landlord’s and tenant’s 
question, it is one affecting many classes of the community ; 
and some people who now laugh in their sleeves at distressed 
landlords, may in the future have a rude awakening, 

It is curious to see how some of our politicians holding 
advanced views, and the press that supports those views, will 
persist in harping on the fallacy that rent is the surplus income 
remaining to the owner of the soil after the wages of labour and 
the farmer’s profit on his skill and interest on his capital have 
been paid ; and that, if there is no surplus, the landlord should 
have 
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have no rent. We have already pointed out that the landlord 
finds four-fifths of the capital necessary to carry on the business 
of agriculture in the shape of land, houses, buildings, drainage, 
fences, gates, roads, soil, improvements, &c., and that the 
tenant finds the remaining fifth in stock and implements. 
Indeed, we may go a step further than this. The estimated 
expenditure by landowners in Great Britain since the beginning 
of the present century is given at about 700 millions, while the 
present gross rental of Great Britain is under 50 millions, the 
actual figures being 47,753,452/. Allowing that the rental even 
now is larger than it was in 1850 (though this is really accounted 
for by the increase in the rental of accommodation Jand adjacent 
to towns) ; and capitalizing this increased rental at 150 millions, 
we bave still 550 millions left out of the 700 millions, which at 
5 per cent.—a moderate interest on perishable works—gives us 
an income of 27,550,000/., which is probably more than the net 
or spendable income received by landowners. It is therefore 
not too much to say that the landowners of Great Britain are 
not getting much more than a moderate interest on the capital 
invested by themselves and their predecessors during the 
present century, and that for the land they get little or nothing. 
{n other words, if the landlords had hoarded the sum that they 
have spent on new works and improvements on their estates 
during the last fifty or sixty years, and had now brought that sum 
to light and had invested it at 34 per cent., they would be getting 
in many instances Jarger and more certain incomes from the 
interest of the hoarded money than they now get from their 
land, and would still be possessed of their estates, not perhaps 
in their present high condition, but yet productive of some 
rental. This being the case, we cannot understand the arguments 
of the extreme party, who say that the landlord should receive 
no interest on his capital, while the tenant is to receive a good 
trade interest on his, in addition to a certain sum for his time 
and skill. They argue that-all the losses hitherto sustained in 
consequence of agricultural depression should have fallen on 
the landlord alone, and ask, Why this sacredness in the idea of 
agricultural rent? and give as an illustration, shareholders in a 
railway that has never paid a penny in dividends, although it 
has cost them an immense sum to make. But what would be 
said if a certain number of the shareholders owning a fifth of the 
capital of a non-paying railway or business concern were paid 
a good interest on their capital and the others had nothing? 
According to this, the occupiers are in bad times to be a sort of 
debenture holders, to be paid before anyone else, while in good 
times they are to be the holders of deferred shares, which, after 
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the landowner has been paid a fixed rate of interest, are to 
sweep up allsurplus profit. This is an example of the one-sided 
judgment which is often shown by men who, without practical 
knowledge, have approached these matters with minds poisoned 
and prejudiced against the landowning class, and have not 
studied the subject at all. 

In Canada and the United States the farmers, when they 
settle on a tract of land which is granted to them by Govern- 
ment, or for which they have paid a nominal sum, have to 
borrow at 8 or 10 per cent. the money necessary to build houses ; 
they have to drain, clear, irrigate, plant, and otherwise develop 
the land, and to construct a farm out of a wilderness. There- 
fore, although they get their and for nothing, they have really 
to pay a high rent for it. When bad times come and wheat 
gets below 50 cents a bushel, the American farmer makes no 
profit, and the capitalist, fearing his money is in danger, will 
no longer lend without a higher rate of interest. 

It seems strange that a country so densely peopled as Great 
Britain, closely bound together by railways, steamboats, 
electric telegraphs, telephones, and postal arrangements,—a 
country possessing some of the best land in the world; with 
people knowing better how to farm, and having greater capital 
and better appliances, and not less energy, industry, and perse- 
verance than any other nation,—should find itself unable to 
carry on an occupation which, directly or indirectly, has been 
for centuries the mainstay of at least one-third of the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom. 

It may be asked, by persons who have not studied this 
industry, and are not affected by it, What is the reason of 
all this? what is wrong? and why cannot some remedy 
be found which would at least arrest the course to ruin 
down which, especially during the past twelve months, we 
have been fairly galloping? Numerous indeed have been the 
causes assigned; and we propose in this article to examine 
shortly the most important remedies that have been suggested, 
which appear to be as follow :— 

1. Protection. 

2. Bi-metallism. 

3. Relief from Imperial and Local Taxation. 

4. Revision and readjustment of railway rates. 

5. Small holdings, and greater facility for land transfer and 
distribution. 

6. The establishment of what is generally known as the 
three F’s,—viz. fixity of tenure, fair rents, and free sale of 
tenants’ improvements. 
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There are many other suggested remedies of minor impor- 
tance, but these are six proposals which, at the present time, are 
perhaps most thought of and discussed. Bad seasons, of which 
we have had an unusual succession, have caused much of the 
actual depression in agriculture. We have not had a really good 
season since the year 1874; while many have been extremely 
bad, the year 1879 being one of the worst ever known. The 
harvest of that year was almost destroyed, and great numbers 
of our flocks and herds died of disease resulting from the 
continued wet weather. In the year that has just passed the 
crops have been far below the average; the hay crop was so 
short that hay is now at famine price; and many farmers, not 
knowing how to keep their stock through the winter, have 
been obliged to sell them at almost nominal prices, It 
is certain, then, that one great cause of adversity has been 
beyond the control of man. This succession of bad seasons 
has come at a time of violent economic change and severe 
foreign competition; and although no doubt we should have 
suffered even if we had had bumper harvests and abundant keep 
for our herds and flocks, still it is certain that our troubles 
have been intensified by the persistently unpropitious seasons. 

The most noticeable fact at the recent Agricultural Con- 
ference was the evident sympathy of the meeting with Pro- 
tectionist doctrines. Nothing aroused such enthusiasm as the 
proposal that we should return to protective duties; and that 
these duties should be equal to the burdens upon land, from 
which it is generally supposed that our foreign competitors 
are free. The leading advocates of our present fiscal policy 
regard our enormous annual imports as a sign of wealth ; it 
is, they say, the exchange for British manufactures, and the 
interest owing to us for wealth invested by us in foreign 
countries, the payment for our shipping and carrying trade, and 
other indebtedness. Although this may be the case, it is 
argued that it is a somewhat questionable policy that the most 
useful and healthy industry in the country should be ruined 
in order to stimulate others not so essential to our national 
well-being. 

Sir Edward Sullivan, in a series of letters to the ‘ Morning 
Post,’ called attention to the fact that, when Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Cobden advocated Free Trade fifty years ago, they 
stated that the object of it was universal reciprocity, the 
abolition of all Customs’ duties, and the free admission of all 
articles, raw and manufactured, into all the markets of the 
world, Asan assurance to those who doubted whether foreign 
corn cultivated under more favourable conditions and by 
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cheaper labour would not undersell British corn and throw 
our land out of tillage and our labourers out of work, Sir 
Robert Peel stated that under no circumstances could the price 
of wheat ever fall below 57s. a quarter. Mr. Cobden also 
said that the repeal of the Corn Laws would give such a 
start to British Agriculture that, so far from dying out, it would 
spring into fresh life and become, like our manufactures, 
unrivalled in the world. He further replied to some who 
held the view that, if we repealed our Customs’ duties and 
threw open our ports to the manufactured produce of the 
world, it would by no means follow that other nations would 
do the same, but on the contrary they would take advantage of 
our liberality to flood our markets with manufactured goods, 
and at the same time keep their markets closed to our manu- 
factured products,—‘ You have no more right to doubt that 
the sun will rise in the heavens to-morrow than you have to 
doubt that in less than two years from this time, when England 
inaugurates theglorious era of commercial freedom, every civilized 
commercial community will be free-traders to the backbone.’ 
Yet what has happened? France, America, Belgium, Germany, 
Holland, Austria, Italy, in fact all the leading nations of the 
earth, remain Protectionists, and wheat has dropped in Great 
Britain to 24s. a quarter! Our land is rapidly going out of 
tillage, our industries languish, and our markets are flooded 
with the surplus food supplies and manufactured goods of 
foreign nations. All the arguments and calculations of Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Cobden have failed, and the calculations 
and anticipations of their opponents are confirmed. 

No doubt it was a long time before we really felt the pinch, 
and it cannot be denied that, during the first thirty years of 
Free Trade, England flourished in a very remarkable manner. 
But other reasons for this are, we think, not difficult to discover. 

At the time of the repeal of the Corn Laws and the opening of 
our country to the markets of the world, Great Britain enjoyed 
the monopoly of trade and business; she had large capital, 
inexhaustible stores of coal and iron, large stocks of plant 
and machinery, and an immense number of skilled artisans, 
Almost simultaneously with the impetus to trade and manufac- 
tures produced by the opening up of new countries by steam and 
telegraph, California and Australia were pouring out their rich, 
newly-discovered, and easily-reached stores of surface gold. In 
1849 the world’s product of gold was about 6,000,000/. ; in 1853 
it increased to over 30,000,000/. This was a vastly larger 
annual product than the world had ever seen before, and 
resulted in stimulating trade and speculation to a degree pre- 
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viously unknown. England profited by all this. Foreign 
nations had very few manufactured products to export to 
England, and were obliged to import largely from England to 
supply their own wants; but all this is now reversed. England 
has no longer a monopoly of anything: the condition of pro- 
ductive industries all over the world has been equalized by 
the discoveries of gold and steam. America, France, Ger- 
many, and Belgium, have ample capital; they have developed 
their own coal, iron, and machinery; and a manufacturing 
population has grown up which is better educated, and more 
thrifty, sober, industrious, and as well skilled, as our own. 
They are ready to supply us with almost everything, but they 
take little from us. 

We are told that we have 2000,000,000/. invested abroad, 
producing an income of 100,000,000/., and that our imports to 
a great extent represent this 100,000,000/. of income, which 
keeps rolling in to us every year; but this enormous capital is 
not owned by the working or labouring classes, but by a small 
section of wealthy Capitalists who do not let the produce of their 
capital go for nothing. This outside capital has been constantly 
on the increase, because it does not pay to invest it in this 
country. It is now, alas! an acknowledged fact that so 
distrustful are capitalists of the future that so far as agriculture 
is concerned they will have none of it, and their attention is 
turned to other fields of investment. 

If agriculture and trade could be made to pay in all their 
branches, is it not reasonable to expect that so much of the 
gigantic capital now invested abroad for the benefit of foreign 
nations as could be profitably employed here would be brought 
back for the benefit of our own fellow-countrymen ? 

All this, and a,great deal more, is urged on behalf of Pro- 
tection ; and great as is the war of argument waged both for and 
against it, one thing is certain, that if the House of Commons 
had had the slightest idea that the repeal of the Corn Laws 
would have reduced the price of wheat to 24s. a quarter, they 
would never have repealed them. 

The practical question really is, Would a duty on our food 
imports bring back prosperity to agriculture? If it would, the 
people of this country might be fairly asked to make some 
sacrifice to save an industry which is all-important to our 
national prosperity and social well-being. But here there is un- 
certainty, and in the face of that uncertainty the country at large 
will not consider any proposal which involves the taxation of 
the food of the whole community. This has been recognized 
by Lord Salisbury and by most of the Conservative leaders ; and 
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it would therefore seem a waste of time on the part of those 
anxious to find some method by which agricultural distress 
may be alleviated, to discuss one which can only have the 
effect of dividing the country into two parties, of which the one 
favourable to Protection is in a considerable minority. Under 
these circumstances it is fruitless to advocate Protection seriously. 
If Protection ever returns, it will come from the working class, 
and will be a protection, not of one article or one class of 
articles, but of all. One thing, however, is certain. If our 
manufacturers cannot continue to sell their goods in the open 
markets—which may probably happen before many years have 
elapsed—and have to depend mainly for their sale in our own 
country, the experience of other democratic countries teaches 
us that the working-classes will then demand Protection, a 
demand which neither Conservatives nor Radicals will be able 
to resist. Then, and not till then, will Protection be extended 
to agriculture. Meanwhile it is useless to encourage farmers in 
the delusion that Protection is within the range of practical 
politics: to do so would divert their energies from practical 
remedies which might prove effective, and which have some 
chance of being adopted. 


The advocates of Protection are perhaps outnumbered by a 
party who consider that the continuous fall in prices is largely 
due to the appreciation of gold, and to the fall in exchange 
between gold and silver. This party, which includes some 
leading statesmen, and others who profess to have made a 
study of currency questions, is of opinion that the commercial 
coach should be run on two wheels, one of which should be 
gold and the other silver—they advocate, in other words, what is 
generally known as bi-metallism. It would require an entire 
article to discuss this question in all its bearings; and all we 
can do at present is tu state briefly the arguments on either side. 

It is said that gold has appreciated largely in value during 
the last twenty years, and that, owing to the diminished output 
of the world’s gold supply, and to the adoption of the gold 
currency by so many European nations since 1873, the 
purchasing power of gold has risen 30 to 40 per cent. The 
consequence of this is, that it takes considerably more pro- 
duce than formerly to buy a sovereign, and therefore low 
prices prevail. It must not, however, be forgotten that from 
1863 to 1874 gold was depressed in value owing, among 
other things, to the great discoveries of that metal in Australia ; 
and evidence has been given to the effect that the purchasing 
power of gold was almost exactly the same in 1888 as it was in 
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1851. It is urged that there is nothing new about bi-metallism, 
that it existed on the Continent during the whole of the present 
century until 1873; and the business of the world was 
conducted under its full effects. Under the system of bi- 
metallism, the mints of certain countries were open to the free 
coinage of silver and gold at a certain relative value, and either 
metal was legal tender. Those who are in favour of a return 
to this system are of opinion that it was abandoned without the 
slightest knowledge of the disastrous consequences which would 
follow ; they point out that ever since 1874 or 1875 a period of 
prolonged and serious depression in almost every industry has 
been felt throughout this country and many others, for which 
no adequate reason, except this alteration in the currency and 
the closing of the mints to silver, could be given; and many 
advocates of reform in our currency laws go so far as to say that 
the decay of great industries, the misery of masses and classes 
alike, the unrest of Ireland following on the collapse of prices 
and rents, the downfall of agriculture, and the general wail of 
distressed Europe, have all arisen from the monetary revolution of 
1873. It is contended that it is useless to say that it does not 
matter if there are fewer trade counters now than twenty years 
ago, as it is the most elementary proposition in the theory of 
currency laid down by Mill and others, ‘ that an increase in the 
volume of money raises prices and a diminution lowers them.’ 
When money is abundant, it takes less labour, or wheat, or any 
other commodity, to buy money; and wages and prices are 
consequently higher. 

It is urged by the bi-metallists that, should prices continue to 
fall, owing to the appreciation of gold and demonetization of 
silver, the burdens of National Debt will become so intolerable 
as to lead to wide-spread repudiation, and some go so far as to 
say that, if the fall in prices during the next fifteen years is on 
the same scale as since 1873, by 1910 there will not be a 
National Debt left in all Europe. 

On the other side it is maintained that it is almost impossible 
to fix a ratio between gold and silver which would have the 
chance of a permanent settlement. Where two metals exist, 
the output of only one of which is practically without a limit, 
it is impossible to frame any ratio. How is it possible or ex- 
pedient for Government to fix the price of any precious metal ? 
Even America has to admit that nothing short of universal bi- 
metallism will serve her purpose, and it is already plain that in 
the United States there is a strong objection to continuing the 
purchases of silver under the Act of 1890, unless free coinage of 
the metal is accepted by all countries. Many believe that it 
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would be desirable, in the real interests of the great majority 
of the inhabitants of all countries, if the silver market could be 
freed permanently from Government interference and the fear 
of Government interference, and cause the price to fall suf- 
ficiently to check production and thus reduce the present 
excessive supply of silver. It is urged, that if all tampering 
with the metal ceased, the silver markets would once more 
become steady, the supply being adjusted to the actual wants 
of the world ; but as long as silver producers in all parts of the 
world are buoyed up by the hope that something will be done 
to raise the price of their commodity, many of them will keep 
their mines open at a loss in the hope of recouping themselves 
at a later period. What is wanted throughout the world is 
a@ monetary standard that has fixity, steadiness, stability, and 
continuity, and at the same time is of reasonably uniform value, 
and is portable. These latter qualities gold possesses; at least 
it approaches more nearly to fixity and invariability than an 
other commodity, though it must be admitted that these quali- 
ties can only be attributed to it relatively, not absolutely. It 
is impossible to find an actually perfect standard ; that is, a 
commodity which shall always maintain exactly the same rela- 
tion to the sum total of all the exchanges in the world. But 
the belief of a large portion of mankind is that gold approaches 
nearer to this perfect standard than any other known com- 
modity, and it is therefore the best and the least variable 
standard of value. 

The Agricultural Conference passed a resolution in favour of 
Protection ; they afterwards, strange to say, passed a further 
resolution in favour of bi-metallism. No one was there to tell 
them that the United States would gladly welcome a ten-shilling 
duty on corn, if we could induce the world to open its currency 
to the floods of silver that are hoarded in the New York vaults, 
ready to pour into Europe if she will only take it as current 
coin, Bi-metallism, like Protection, is an experiment that no 
amount of fair words will: induce the public to try at the 
present time; and under these circumstances it is better to 
realize at once, that it is not by these means that British agri- 
culture can recover its prosperity. 

After all, are we sure that the era of gold discovery and gold 
production, such as that of forty years ago, is altogether at an 
end? No one who has read the report on the Witwatersrand 
Goldfields prepared by Mr. Hamilton Smith, the well-known 
American mining engineer, which appeared in the issue of the 
‘Times’ of January 17th last, will be prepared to deny this 
positively. Mr. Smith points out that, although South — 
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gold mining seemed destined in the first place to ignominious 
failure, this really arose more from the assumption that gold could 
be obtained there as easily as it was obtained from the alluvial 
deposits of California and Australia. When proper plant and 
machinery are introduced, Mr. Smith predicts a yield of sixty 
million ounces—that is, 215,000,000/. Indeed, he thinks that 
if the yield from the many miles of ‘banket’ outside the 
district, which he estimates to produce the above amount, were 
taken into account, the total yield might be taken at 325,000,000/. 
in all. 

Supposing these estimates to be correct, the annual producing 
power of these mines will in three or four years be 10,000,000/. 
At this rate the available supply of ore should last for thirty 
years, and the world’s product will have increased from 
19,000,000/. in 1883 to perhaps 30,000,000/. in 1897. 

In view of the appreciation of gold which we have of late 
heard so much of, the economical importance of the increase in 
the world’s stock of gold, to result from the development of 
South African mining industry, is obvious; while, if Mr. 
Hamilton Smith’s computations prove correct, it promises most 
effectually to remedy the evil of undue appreciation. 


The plea that land bears more than its fair share of 
taxation certainly demands attention. Two hundred years 
ago, when the Jand-tax was imposed, it was a tax levied by law 
on all property. Agriculture then represented nearly all the 
trade of the country; land was the chief source of wealth. 
But, since all this has changed, personal property has 
managed to avoid this charge, which is erroneously called a 
land-tax, and now personalty does not pay a penny towards a 
tax which was originally imposed upon all property in the 
kingdom and not upon land alone. Now that agriculture is 
struggling with difficulties, it might fairly be asked that the 
burden of land-tax should be treated as a special burden on land 
which ought to be taken into consideration in the readjustment 
of taxation. It is a curious fact, one never sufficiently recog- 
nized, that the legislature will persist in charging income-tax 
upon the whole of the rent received by the landlord under the 
assessments made in the annual value of lands and houses under 
Schedule A, as if it were spendable income, whereas only a 
portion of such is so; the fact that in order to produce that 
income a large annual sum has to be expended by the landlord 
being entirely ignored. There is no other business in the 
kingdom that has not a right to deduct its working expenses 
before declaring its final profit; and there is no reason why 
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the ownership of landed and house property, which is a busi- 
ness of itself, requiring the services of an expert to manage, 
and entailing heavy expenses, should be made an exception to 
this rule. 

One of the special burdens on land is the poor rate, the law 
concerning which dates back to 1601. The Poor Law of 
Elizabeth imposed an obligation to pay on every inhabitant, 
according to his ability. This was a sound principle; and if 
it existed at the present day, no one could grumble, since every 
one would pay according to his ability towards the relief of the 
poor and other national objects. Up to the end of last century 
personalty had to pay. It was only in 1840 that an Act was 
passed, exempting personalty and stock in trade; and Parlia- 
ment has passed an annual Exemption Act ever since, which 
Act alone prevents the law of Elizabeth from being in force at 
the present moment. 

When protective duties existed, and the country was in- 
directly taxed for the benefit of the agriculturist, it was not 
unreasonable that land should bear a special burden of local 
taxation in consideration of such protective duties, and that 
personalty should be relieved by a similar amount. But there 
are now no reasons why personalty should and agricultural land 
should not escape these burdens; and it is only fair that local 
burdens should be lightened. They have, however, largely in- 
creased, and new charges are being constantly crowded on the 
land. Education is admittedly a national matter, and there is 
no reason why land should be called upon to pay for it, Again 
with regard to roads, these are used mostly by people who pay 
' nothing towards their maintenance. Millers, brewers, provision 
merchants, coal merchants (who in many cases use traction 
engines, which are most injurious to roads), are the persons who 
send constant and heavy traffic over our roads, and who 
practically do not contribute to their cost. Roads, being for 
the use of the nation generally, should be kept up at the 
national expense. 

The question of local taxation is being taken up by our 
County Councils; and on the 15th of February, 1893, the 
Lincolnshire County Council passed the resolution :— 


‘That the present depressed condition of agriculture calls for the 
immediate relief of land from the existing unjust method of collecting 
the poor rate on the union parochial assessment ; and this Council, 
recognizing the fact that the maintenance of the destitute poor should 
be a national and not a local charge, urges upon Government the 
justice and necessity of so amending Sections 20 to 26, both inclusive, 
of the Local Government Act, 1888, as to substitute the payment of 
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three-fourths of the union common charges as audited by the Govern- 
ment auditor, instead of only the payment of the salaries of the union 
officers as at present ordered by that Act.’ 

If other County Councils pass similar resolutions, and if the 
ease is strongly put before Parliament, Government may see 
the justice and necessity of giving the relief thus asked for. 

When we compare the present assessment of land with that 
of mines and railways, and consider that the improvements of 
both owner and occupier and the increased productiveness of 
the land arising from those improvements form under our exist- 
ing system a ground for an increase in assessment, we can only 
come to the conclusion that a great and crying injustice is 
being done to our agricultural community. Notwithstanding 
that a share of the Probate Duty is allotted in relief of local 
taxation, it is shown by a parliamentary return that direct 
Imperial taxation, apart from indirect taxation, falls on real 
property to the extent of 5 per cent. per annum, while on 
personal property it is 34 per cent. This is quite apart from 
local taxation. To overtax a struggling industry, and thus to 
increase the cost of production of the necessities of life, is 
against the interests of the community at large; and if this view 
is brought fairly and consistently before Parliament, we believe 
that agriculture will obtain relief in this direction. 

The shilling registration duty on corn imposed by Sir Robert 
Peel, and recklessly thrown away by Mr. Lowe in the Budget 
of 1869, might now have been applied for the relief of agricul- 
tural distress by the remission of local taxation. There was no 
demand for the abolition of the tax; it added nothing to the | 
price of bread; and it would now have yielded a revenue of 
more than two millions sterling. 


During the Jast few months considerable attention has been 
given to the question of Railway Rates, and much has been 
said and written upon the matter. Those who had knowledge 
of the subject, and were behind the scenes, anticipated that the 
immediate result of recent legislation would be that the Com- 
panies would start afresh with the maximum rates that they 
were by law allowed to charge. This large increase, coming 
at the end of a disastrous season, has grievously disturbed the 
agricultural mind, and has created such a burst of indignation 
that the Companies, all round, have been condemned to an ex- 
tent that the situation, if thoroughly understood, hardly warrants. 

There are throughout the country, in connexion with trade 
and agriculture, millions of railway rates known as special rates, 
and the immediate effect of the new Act has been to upset all 
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these, and to cause rates to be imposed which appear intolerably 
burdensome and oppressive. So much attention has been called 
to these rates in the press that we need not give instances of 
them ; it is sufficient to say that were they adhered to in their 
entirety, they would so handicap trade and agriculture as to 
increase intensely the depression which we are now experiencing, 
and to bring about a final crash of disaster. 

In the Session of 1881 the state of things to which the 
Railway Companies have now to adapt themselves began; a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons sat to investigate 
the question of a division of rates. After many attempts at 
legislation, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach at last succeeded in 
passing the Railway and Canal Acts of 1888, which ordered 
the Companies to submit new schedules of rates. This they 
did, but the Board of Trade not being satisfied, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh and Sir Courtenay Boyle held a searching inquiry, 
the result of which was, that in 1891 and 1892, thirty-five 
Provisional Orders were framed, all of which were confirmed 
by Parliament, and thus became law. They override all 
previous Acts of Parliament on the subject, some thousands in 
number. A great simplification has been obtained, but at a 
heavy cost. The traffic on the railways being enormous, the 
rates are so multifarious and complex that to alter them suddenly 
has brought about a very awkward state of things. Mr. Cawk- 
well’s letter to the ‘Times’ of the 1st of March last points out 
that on the North-Western Railway alone there are about thirty 
million rates that require to be revised and dealt with, and 
those on all the railways amount to no less than two hundred 
and fifty millions. The North-Westeru rate book in its com- 
plete form amounts to something like two thousand volumes. 
This vast mass of rates has been the result of forty years’ work 
—the negociations between the Companies on the one hand, 
and traders on the other. It is hard to imagine what must 
be the work of the thousands of unfortunate and distracted 
clerks who are asked to change in the course of a few months 
every press-mark in this overwhelming catalogue. 

We may, however, fairly expect that the Companies will 
meet the traders and agriculturists in a reasonable spirit ; the 
former are traders also, and realize too well that high rates will 
kill business and they themselves would be the sufferers in the 
long run. The London and North-Western, with the other com- 
panies, will serve their customers in the way which shall be most 
profitable to them both. The Companies cannot do without ~ 
trade, and trade cannot do without the Companies. State inter- 
ference in matters of complicated detail which have been 
arranged 
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arranged between men of business, and interference with 
contracts that have been made between man and man, only lead 
to disaster, The angry lamentations which now arise on all 
sides may perhaps result in showing those who think that any 
shortcomings in the nation can be remedied by legislation, 
that they often only succeed in creating a state of things which 
is to be regretted, and cayse those persons whom they thought 
they were benefiting to curse when they expected them to bless. 
It is, of course, deeply to be regretted in the interests of 
agriculture that after one of the worst years that has been 
recorded, in the face of disastrously low prices and terrible 
depression, this unfortunate ‘mine’ of railway rates should 
have been sprung upon our farmers; but we are convinced that 
things will settle down, and after infinite worry and labour we 
shall not be worse off than formerly, even if our position is not 
materially improved. 

There exists one injustice which in the recent legislation 
should have been dealt with. It is well known that most of 
the railway companies have special rates for the conveyance of 
foreign goods, which are lower than those for intermediate 
traffic. This ought not to be allowed, as not only does it give 
persons at a distance an undue preference, but it is distinctly 
treating the English trader and farmer unfairly in comparison 
with the foreign producer. There may be reasons, in con- 
sequence of the expenses of wayside stations and delay of trains, 
and similar causes, why the rate should not in every case be 
proportionate to distance ; but it is manifestly unfair to charge 
higher rates for part of a service than are charged for the whole. 


Whether Small Holdings, as advocated by Mr. Jesse Collings 
and others, would have the effect of putting agriculture on its 
legs again, is open for discussion; but if the landlords wish 
to escape unjust State legislation, the landowning class should 
be largely increased. 

In a former number of this Review we pressed this question 
strongly upon the attention of our readers, and pointed out that 
nothing so much as a large proportion of freeholders tends to 
keep a country together, and to free it from those advanced 
politicians who think that all evils can be cured by State 
interference, and still more from those revolutionary and 
socialistic bands who would propose to benefit one class by 
the ruin of another. If we turn to France, we find that it is 
the conservative power of the soil that has always kept the 
French extreme Left in order. The French peasant, no 
matter how small his holding is, will always vote for the de 
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facto Government: he will do this if he only owns two 
acres, never tastes meat, and works fourteen hours a day; 
while the Parisian workman, though he is better housed, 
better clothed, better fed, and better educated, will always vote 
for upsetting it. Peasant proprietorship is the one great force 
in a democratic country which opposes most strongly the 
doctrine of plunder and confiscation; and for this reason 
especially it is to the landlord’s interest to give every facility 
for the establishment of small freeholds. The great and real 
difficulty of the whole question is that the proprietary instincts, 
which in France are an all-absorbing passion, are not strong in 
the English tiller of the soil. The Agricultural Holdings Act 
of last year was no doubt an honest attempt on the part of the 
Government to bring about what we are advocating, yet, so far, 
it has only proved that among the British peasant class there 
is not evident any great disposition or ability to buy land ; and 
our present experience is that the area, on which the principle 
of small holdings can be successfully applied, is very limited ; 
for instance, the system will, we fear, never prosper on the chalk 
formations. 

Those members of our County Councils who have sat in 
committee to hear applications for land under the Act have 
been sadly disappointed to find what a very small number 
of the applicants are willing to accept their holdings under 
the purchase system: by far the greater number of them are 
desirous of renting only, and that for short terms, the genera 
desire being for a yearly tenancy. This may possibly arise 
from the fact that the future of agriculture is still uncertain ; 
and no one can say that we have touched the bottom of the 
depression. Therefore the labourer, who aspires to become a 
small farmer, may hesitate to embark his earnings in an enter- 
prise which binds him to a fixed rent, which rent must be paid, 
whether matters go worse or not. But, though the Act clearly 
contemplates purchase, and is framed all through for that purpose, 
only throwing in leasing as a subsidiary element where purchase 
proved impracticable, still the labourer shows no disposition to 
rise to the occasion, no matter in how tempting a light the 
proposition may be placed before him. For the English peasant 
to become a proprietor under the Act means that he will for 
fifty years—that is, the whole of his life—have to pay a greater 
sum annually for the stretch of land which he is to make his 
freehold, than if he were merely renting it; in addition to 
this he has to find a sum to be paid down representing one- 
fifth of the purchase-meney. His proprietary instincts are not 
strong, and he does not care to pinch himself in order to benefit 
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posterity. ‘ Moreover,’ he argues, ‘the capital I am finding as 
part payment of the purchase-money of my holding, if added 
to the money I must necessarily find to stock it, will enable 
me to take a larger farm as a leasing or renting tenant than 
I can possibly take under the purchase system: I will therefore 
go for leasing, because | can get a bigger income for myself.’ A 
Frenchman will probably argue the other way and say: ‘True; 
under the purchasing system I can only take a smaller holding 
than I could under the leasing system, but 1 am saving money 
under the first system in a sure and almost imperceptible 
manner, as every day I am nearing the time when the holding 
will become a freehold which I shall be able to bequeath 
to my family.’ The Frenchman’s family will probably be 
two children, the Englishman’s eight or ten. To possess an 
estate which can be bequeathed to two children is a different 
matter altogether when there are four times that number: in 
the latter case sale and partition of the holding is inevitable. 
Moreover, the passion for ownership does not exist among 
the English agricultural labourers. 

Again, most estates in England have been laid out in 
somewhat large holdings; and whatever may be said to the 
contrary, large holdings, for the economic production of wheat, 
mutton, and wool, the chief factors of agricultural success, have 
been in the past, and theoretically still are, the best and most 
successful, and would naturally produce larger returns in pro- 

ortion to the expenditure than is possible in the case of 
small holdings. Now, to fit these farms for the purpose of 
the business to which they have been applied, it has been 
necessary to make a large capital expenditure; and in pur- 
chasing a large farm with the view of transforming it into a 
number of small farms, it is obvious that you must not only pay 
for the value of the land, but you must also pay for the house and 
buildings, which formed the necessary equipment of the farm 
as originally laid out. 

Any other method of dealing with the purchase would not 
be possible, since to ignore the beneficial interest of the existing 
buildings would be mere confiscation. The farm having been 
acquired for the purposes of small holdings, it now becomes 
necessary to lay it out and adapt it to that end. Modern 
legislators will persist in looking at this question from the 
point of view of the actual value of the land itself, without any 
of that equipment which is absolutely necessary in order to 
farm it. They seem entirely to lose sight of the fact, with 
regard to the formation of small holdings in England, that in 
addition to the value of land there are two equipments which 
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have to be paid for: first, the equipment that existed and 
formed part of the farm when first acquired, and which 
practically has to be done away with ; and secondly, the equip- 
ment necessary in order to adapt the farm to the new purposes 
for which it is required. This brings us to the question of 
rent. Suppose the typical 20 acres to be purchased at 30/. an 
acre (600/.), this, even in these depressed times, in a locality 
adapted to small holdings, would not buy the best quality of 
land and its beneficial interest in the house and buildings. 
The land has then to be divided into a number of farms ; the cost 
of erecting a cottage and buildings adapted for 20 acres would 
be 300/.: which brings the first cost to 9007. Of this the 
purchaser has to pay down one-fourth, or 225/. There would 
then be left as perpetual rent-charge the interest on 2251, and 
4501. would have to be paid off in not more than 50 years at a 
rent-charge covering principal and interest. Now, interest on 
the sum paid down at 4 per cent. equals 9/. The permanent. 
rent-charge on 225/. at 3} per cent., being the lowest rate at 
which the County Council is empowered to borrow, equals 
71. Os. 8d. 

The rent-charge for 50 years, redeemable by half-yearly 
instalments at 3} per cent., equals 17/. 7s. 9d., making a total 
rent-charge of 33/. 18s. 5d. Nothing is here allowed for the 
legal and other expenses of the County Council in connexion 
with the purchase and sale, which must be added to the 
purchase-money. There would thus be a farm of 20 acres at a 
rental of 33/. 18s. 5d. 

But having regard to the price of agricultural produce, it 
seems very doubtful whether a small farmer could make a 
living for himself and family from such a holding, considering 
that in addition he would have to find working capital, pay the 
tithe and rates and taxes, and live for the first year with no 
income. Is it likely that many labourers will exchange 14s. a 
week, an allotment of land, and a low-rented cottage in order 
to undertake the tremendous work and privation needful to 
acquire what is held out to them under this Act? We fear 
that few peasant-proprietorships will be created under it; we 
heartily wish it might be otherwise, but this is only another 
instance of the abortion of State intervention. More could be 
done by landowners seriously recognizing the importance to the 
country and to themselves of keeping the people on the soil, 
and endeavouring to come to some arrangement with their own 
villagers. But in order to do this successfully, the cost of the 
transfer of land must be greatly reduced. Landowners are too 
much in the hands of their family solicitors. They should 
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insist on such an alteration in the law, that a clear title should 
be shown, as in most of the colonies, by a simple registry, and 
that land should be transferred, as Consols and shares are, by 
payment of a small fee. 

There can be no question that small holders are more able 
than large holders to succeed in bad times; and it has been 
shown over and over again that the estates in Great Britain, 
which have stood the strain of depressed agriculture best, have 
been those on which small holdings existed. Although, as 
we have before pointed out, large holdings produce the chief 
products of agriculture more economically than small holdings, 
it is in these chief products that the great fall in prices has 
taken place; and the small holder can produce butter, eggs, 
poultry, pigs, and milk, which are not so much depreciated, 
and can in general make the best profit of these; moreover, 
his labour bill is often nothing, he and his family doing all 
the work. 

On the other hand, it is unfair to blame the present system of 
land tenure for existing difficulties. English farming reached 
the zenith of its power and prosperity some twenty to twenty- 
five years ago; it was then the envy of the whole civilized 
world ; it possessed the finest cattle and sheep, its horses were 
unrivalled, and it produced more, acre for acre, than any other 
country. All this was reached under the same conditions as 
exist now, excepting that those conditions have been somewhat 
modified by recent legislation in the direction of compensation 
for tenants’ improvements, law of distress, and the game laws. 

According to the most recently corrected returns, it appears 
that the whole territory of the United Kingdom, excluding 
properties under one acre in extent, is held by 320,000 persons, 
and that the land is cultivated by about 1,160,000 persons. 
In France there are five and a half million landowners, and the 
majority of the industrial population are agriculturists; yet 
agriculture is at least as depressed in that country as it 
is in this, notwithstanding that this vast body, more than 
half of the entire population, march shoulder to shoulder, 
impelled by the closest bonds of self-interest. This certainly 
does not go to prove that we shall find the end of our troubles 
in the creation of peasant proprietors, though we freely admit 
that such creation is of the utmost importance in the interests of 
the nation, 


We must say a word or two upon the question now so often 
asked, Why should not the English farmer be put upon the 
same terms as the Irish farmer, and be ‘given fixity of tenure, 
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fair rent, and free sale of tenant’s improvements? We need not 
go into the circumstances under which these were given to 
Ireland, beyond saying that it is common knowledge that an 
English-managed estate is entirely different from an Irish one, 
and what might be applicable to one would not be applicable to 
another. In Ireland the improvements are made wholly by the 
tenant ; in England they are made by the landlord. But what 
have the three F’s done for Ireland? Is Irish agriculture in a 
better state to-day than English, or Scotch, or Welsh? Is 
Ireland more contented, more happy, more prosperous than 
Great Britain? What could the tenant farmers of Great Britain 
possibly gain by such legislation, except that the relations 
between landlord and tenant, which up till now have been 
of the most friendly description, should be entirely altered? 
Do we want the same relations between landlord and tenant 
as we have in Ireland to-day ? 

No one has denied that the English landlords have met their 
tenants on the question of rent to the utmost of their ability ; 
and even if there be some who have shown backwardness in 
this respect, the tenant farmers may rest assured that reduction 
of rent must come by reason of laws which cannot be overridden. 
What is fair rent? Who in these times is to fix it? What 
valuer is there to fix a rent on any class of land, when it is 
well known that a large quantity of land is incapable of paying 
any rent at all at the present prices of agricultural produce? 
Are the present prices to be taken as a basis for fixing the 
future rent of English land ? 

We believe that in nine cases out of ten the farmer could 


make a better bargain with his landlord than it would be possible - 


to make for him by State interference. Then, again, with 
regard to fixity of tenure, can anything be more absurd to those 
who know the real state of the case? It is said, so long as a 
tenant cultivates his land properly and pays his rent, he ought 
to have fixity of tenure. We ask, Is there one landlord to- 
day who would wish to remove such a tenant from his estate ? 
Is it not the landlord who is haunted by the idea, and 
lives under constant dread, that such a tenant should give 
him notice and throw up his farm? With regard to the last 
F, the free sale of tenants’ improvements, no one can endorse 
more heartily than we do the view that every tenant is 
entitled to full compensation for all improvements made by 
him upon a holding, of wiich he has been prevented from 
reaping the benefit before leaving that holding. Does any 
right-minded man, be he landlord or otherwise, wish to dispute 
this? and is it not a fact that there are now very few cases in 
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England where the tenant is a sufferer on leaving his farm? 
Although we do not regard the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
1883 as a model piece of legislation, yet we do say that it sub- 
stantially provides fair compensation for tenants’ improvements. 
Bat, apart from this Act, we maintain, whatever may be said 
! to the contrary, that within the last twenty or thirty years, on 
most estates in Great Britain, the landlord has nearly always 
compensated the tenant for unexhausted improvements when 
farms have been given up; and, as a proof of this, it is well 
known that the Agricultural Acts have made, in the vast 
majority of cases, no difference whatever in the agreements 
entered into between landlord and tenant, and that these Acts 
are seldom appealed to. With the unhappy example of Ireland 
before them, we would earnestly entreat those who advocate 
legislation similar to that which has been passed in that 
unhappy country, to beware how they advocate rash and foolish 
experiments of this kind. The only effect of legislative inter- 
f ference between landlord and tenant, or an attempt to introduce 
the Irish land system into England, would be to drive landlords 
either to get rid of their property or else to farm it themselves. 
No landlord with any self-respect would submit to so futile and 
dishonest a proposal. 

The majority of tenant farmers have faith in their landlords, 
and realize that they are, as a rule, highly educated, enlightened, 
and humane men, who have the welfare of their tenants and 
dependents at heart, and are only anxious to see them pros- 
perous, happy, and contented. To provoke State intervention 
would merely mean that all the good fellowship, the happy 
understanding, the feeling of trust in one another, which has 
always characterised British landlords and British farmers, 
would be at an end ; and to violate the great principle of freedom 
of contract will rob one of the best classes of Englishmen of all 
that has tended to make them manly, courageous, and self- 
reliant. Agriculturists have had to pass through a terrible 
ordeal, and probably they have still many years of distress and 
struggle; but if the State will stand aside and let the landlords, 
tenant farmers, and labourers discuss the matter between them- 
selves, they will probably arrive at better and more lasting results 
than can be arrived at by any legislation. Lord Winchilsea 
advocates a gigantic Union, and is working hard to bring it 
about. We believe there is much in what he says, and 
that he is very honest in his intentions and actuated by the 
best of motives: but should he succeed in calling this gigantic 
organization into existence, can anybody predict with confi- 
dence what use it will make of its pode? Can we be sure 
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that the three classes interested will have a fair share of repre- 
sentation ? 


Bad as is the position we are in, we do not altogether despair 
if agriculturists will but brush the cobwebs of quack remedies 
from their eyes and apply themselves to improve the quality 
of their productions ; and refuse to allow themselves to be beaten 
out of the field by foreign competitors. It is well known that 
our farmers often make markets for the foreigners. In the 
pastures of Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Somersetshire, in the great 
area of cheese-producing ground, the feeding and fattening of 
pigs from the dairy refuse combined with barley-meal has 
formed in the past a great source of profit to the dairy-farmer. 
In the old time pigs were bred and fattened without regard to 
size, shape, or weight—all fetched the same price, whatever 
they were. They were locally cured and probably locally con- 
sumed ; but with the needs of the towns a great change came. 
Factories for curing bacon and hams on a large scale began to 
appear, and what was merely a trade limited by local demand 
soon became one of very large dimensions. In Wiltshire there 
are factories containing every modern appliance, and most 
elaborate machinery, capable of killing and curing thousands 
of pigs weekly. The companies who own these factories, which 
have the effect of giving an immediate market to farmers for 
their fat pigs at good prices, have endeavoured to impress upon 
them the necessity of producing a pig which in shape, size, and 
ot shall defy competition, and so obtain the highest 
possible price, But from want of combination and from slow- 
ness of action our farmers have allowed Denmark and Canada, 
two large dairy countries, to produce a breed of pigs which in 
shape, make, size, and profitableness, though not in quality, is 
superior to theirs, and from which an article is manufactured 
that certainly has affected this particular branch of industry to 
a great extent; causing the price of English pigs to get so low 
that our farmers found it unprofitable to breed and fatten them. 
The English pigs were consequently killed off; and a better 
market was made for the foreigner. Now, however, owing to the 
scarcity thus produced, a strong demand for home pigs has set 
in again, and we hope farmers will improve their breeds. In 
Denmark, ten years ago, the bacon industry was practically 
unknown; the pigs were gaunt, hideous creatures, quite un- 
suited for the English market. The enterprising Danes 
have, however, in a few years, by careful attention to breeding 
and feeding, produced a pig which from a bacon-curer’s point 
of view is perfect in shape and most profitable to deal with ; and 
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though, for various reasons, they can never hope to produce 
such fine quality of meat as our English-fed swine furnish, they 
have produced in an incredibly short time an animal that in 
many respects is superior to ours, and is a formidable com- 
petitor. Moreover, down the coast of Denmark they have 
established upwards of thirty bacon-curing establishments, and 
vast numbers of butter factories, where the uniform quality so 
greatly lacking in our English produce is obtained. .There is a 
large agricultural district in England where the price of butter 
is ruled by the price quoted from a market in which not 50 lbs. 
of butter are sold weekly; and it is a fact that the farmers 
in this district, merely because they will not combine to produce 
uniformity of quality and steadiness of price, are receiving 2d. 
per lb. less than some factories are obtaining at a distance of 
ten or twelve miles away. If space allowed, we could multiply 
instances ; but these are sufficient to prove that farmers must 
realize the altered condition of agricultural affairs, and en- 
deayour, by intelligent and strenuous efforts, to remedy their 
own condition. 

Although the recollection of better times may be an aggra- 
vation of present calamities, we must not forget that though 
we have never before seen a depression of such length or of such 
acuteness, we must, as friends of the farmer and the whole 
agricultural community, point out that during this century the 
agricultural interest has had many ups and downs. We must 
have patience and hope, and look forward to an intelligent adap- 
tation of our great national industry to its new surroundings. 

The severe depression in the products of stock and dairy 
farming results mainly from the very unfavourable weather of 
the past eighteen months; and it will, no doubt, soon pass 
away. We do not regard even corn-farming as desperate. 
The present low prices have come about by a combination of 
circumstances that can hardly occur again. The virgin soils 
of new countries are becoming exhausted, and the area of 
lands that can be cultivated so as to sell corn at the present 
low prices is becoming less and less every year, and also 
retires farther from the seaboard; while the population of those 
countries is increasing greatly. It is stated on the most careful 
calculations and inquiries that in fifteen years America will 
have ceased to export corn, and that in twenty-five years she 
will have to import. 

In 1816 the walls of Parliament rang with the lamentation 
of the agricultural classes—farmers, labourers, and landlords 
alike. It was said that thousands had been ruined, and that 
destruction impended over the property of all whose capital 
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was engaged in the cultivation of the soil. The labouring 
class suffered to an unexampled degree—they appeared to, be 
starving wholesale, and productive industry throughout the 
country seemed absolutely suspended. The sources of future 
harvests seemed to have fallen into decay, and the labourer 
could no longer command a market for his services. In many 
= land had gone out of cultivation, and it was stated by the 

uke of Bedford in the House of Lords that two estates in 
Norfolk, one of five thousand acres and another of three thousand 
acres, had been offered to tenants rent-free on condition that 
they would cultivate them, but that even on these conditions 
no one would take them. Farmers were imprisoned for debt in 
large numbers, and the gaols were crowded with people unable 
to bear the pressure of the times, The whole landed interest 
was in a terrible condition; and the beneficed clergy were in a 
state of great distress. 1820-21 were years of great agricultural 
depression ; and again in 1833 a crisis occurred, and a Committee 
was appointed to inquire into the state of agriculture. This 
Committee alluded to the fact that where yeomen heretofore 
abounded, occupying their own estates, which in many cases 
had been transmitted from father to son, a great change of 
property had recently taken place. The high prices of the late 
war led to speculation in the purchase, improvement, and 
enclosure of land; money was borrowed on the paternal estate 
for speculations of this nature, which at the time were not 
considered improvident. But prices fell, and the debt remained, 
or the estate changed owners, and the interval between the 
fall of prices and the adjustment of charge and expenditure to 
the altered value of money was most disastrous to this body 
of men. 

Such is the position now; and we fear it is inevitable that 
many owners and occupiers must go to the wall in the process 
of adjustment to altered circumstances. But to argue that 
agriculture is a ruined industry, and can never recover, is 
misleading. In time we shall see this great British industry 
once more successful, if only noisy demagogues and interfering 
faddists will stand aside and let the agricultural community 
alone. Those who have large properties and are placed 
in high positions must put aside the frivolities, and to some 
extent the pleasures, of life, and seriously act up to their 
position and duties. 

To raise themselves and those who are working with them from 
the slough of despondency and depression, proprietors must set 
an example to all around them. They should use every means 
in their power for the creation of small holdings and allotments, 
and 
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and for providing good, sanitary cottages to keep the rural 
population on the soil. Always bearing in mind. that there is 
no worse economy than underpaid labour, they should give all 
deserving labourers the best wages that are practicable. If we 
were to presume to give advice to our farmers, it would be 
that they should realize the present and altered condition of 
affairs, and, girding their loins for the struggle, should resolve 
to beat the foreigner in every branch of trade. Let them get 
their rents as low as they possibly can. Let them use every 
legitimate means to relieve themselves, as far as possible, from 
the burden of unjust taxation. Let them unite to make the best 
bargains with the railway companies that they can. Let them 
determine to protect themselves from dishonest competition 
caused by the sale of foreign goods as their own English pro- 
ducts. Let them put every power of the Merchandise Marks 
Acts in force ; and if those Acts are insufficient for the purpose, 
let them go to Parliament and insist on legislation which shall 
give them fair play and justice. Let them have their flocks 
and herds efficiently protected from disease, both at home and 
from importation of foreign cattle. And, above all, let them 
make their labourers see that their interests are mutual, and 
that they will pay the labourers freely and willingly the utmost 
possible wage, provided that they get a good return of honest 
work, 

If they do this, and at the same time exercise all due economy, 
personally and otherwise, endeavouring to tide over till better 
seasons return, British agriculture will again succeed; and 
other trades and industries which are now languishing will 
regain prosperity. With the rise of agriculture to fortune, 
the tall chimneys will smoke once more, and the busy hum of 
industry be heard still more extensively throughout the land. 
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Art. X.—1. Parliamentary Debates, February and March 1893. 
2. Irish Nationalism: an Appeal to History. By the Duke of 
Argyll, K.G., K.T. 


N the 7th of June, 1886, Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill 
was rejected on its second reading by a majority of 30. 
Some day in this month of 1893, a similar Bill introduced 
by the same Minister will in all likelihood be carried on 
its second reading by a rather larger majority. What has 
occurred in the seven years that have come and gone between 
June 1886 and April 1893 to justify or to explain this change 
of front? This, we think, is one of the many problems which 
will perplex the historians of the future time when the 
events of our era have become matter for philosophical investi- 
gation. It is indeed possible, though we trust not probable, 
that the problem which puzzles thinking men nowadays may 
seem simple of solution to the students of a later generation. 
There are physical ailments about which the most learned of 
physicians are utterly unable to tell whether they are due to 
temporary causes or to some general decay of the vital system. 
In such cases medical diagnosis therefore is worthless till it has 
been confirmed by the result. What is true of the physical frame 
is true also of the body politic. Nobody can say as yet, with any 
approach to certainty, whether the acceptance of Home Rule 
by the British House of Commons, or even by the British 
constituencies, is simply a transitory error of judgment or a 
symptom of national decay. It must remain for the Gibbon 
of some future—and we trust remote—age to determine whether 
the decline and fall of the greatest Empire which the world has 
known since that of Rome, does or does not date from the 
epoch when Great Britain, at the instigation of Mr. Gladstone, 
consented to regard the maintenance of the Union as a question 
of party politics. If, however, as we ourselves hope, the 
imperial mission of our country is still only at the outset of its 
grand career, it will be difficult for the chroniclers of our future 
fortunes to account for the fact that in our days Great Britain 
should have been on the verge of sanctioning a policy so fatal 
to the destinies of the British Empire as the proposed Repeal 
of the Union. 

It is well to dwell somewhat upon this point, as our action 
in the immediate future must depend in no small degree upon 
the view we take of the causes of the crisis with which we are 
now confronted. We fully admit that there is much in the 
present aspect of public affairs to justify grave apprehension as 
to the fortunes of England. But we think it can be shown 
that 
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and for providing good, sanitary cottages to keep the rural 
population on the soil. Always bearing in mind that there is 
no worse economy than underpaid labour, they should give all 
deserving labourers the best wages that are practicable. If we 
were to presume to give advice to our farmers, it would be 
that they should realize the present and altered condition of 
affairs, and, girding their loins for the struggle, should resolve 
to beat the foreigner in every branch of trade. Let them get 
their rents as low as they possibly can. Let them use every 
legitimate means to relieve themselves, as far as possible, from 
the burden of unjust taxation. Let them unite to make the best 
bargains with the railway companies that they can, Let them 
determine to protect themselves from dishonest competition 
caused by the sale of foreign goods as their own English pro- 
ducts. t them put every power of the Merchandise Marks 
Acts in force ; and if those Acts are insufficient for the purpose, 
let them go to Parliament and insist on legislation which shall 
give them fair play and justice. Let them have their flocks 
and herds efficiently protected from disease, both at home and 
from importation of foreign cattle. And, above all, let them 
make their labourers see that their interests are mutual, and 
that they will pay the labourers freely and willingly the utmost 
— wage, provided that they get a good return of honest 
work, 

If they do this, and at the same time exercise all due economy, 
personally and otherwise, endeavouring to tide over till better 
seasons return, British agriculture will again succeed; and 
other trades and industries which are now languishing will 
regain prosperity. With the rise of agriculture to fortune, 
the tall chimneys will smoke once more, and the busy hum of 
industry be heard still more extensively throughout the land. 
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Some day in this month of 1893, a similar Bill introduced 
by the same Minister will in all likelihood be carried on 
its second reading by a rather larger majority. What has 
occurred in the seven years that have come and gone between 
June 1886 and April 1893 to justify or to explain this change 
of front? This, we think, is one of the many problems which 
will perplex the historians of the future time when the 
events of our era have become matter for philosophical investi- 
gation. It is indeed possible, though we trust not probable, 
that the problem which puzzles thinking men nowadays may 
seem simple of solution to the students of a later generation. 
There are physical ailments about which the most learned of 
physicians are utterly unable to tell whether they are due to 
temporary causes or to some general decay of the vital system. 
In such cases medical diagnosis therefore is worthless till it has 
been confirmed by the result. What is true of the physical frame 
is true also of the body politic. Nobody can say as yet, with any 
- approach to certainty, whether the acceptance of Home Rule 
by the British House of Commons, or even by the British 
constituencies, is simply a transitory error of judgment or a 
symptom of national decay. It must remain for the Gibbon 
of some future—and we trust remote—age to determine whether 
the decline and fall of the greatest Empire which the world has 
known since that of Rome, does or does not date from the 
epoch when Great Britain, at the instigation of Mr. Gladstone, 
consented to regard the maintenance of the Union as a question 
of party politics. If, however, as we ourselves hope, the 
imperial mission of our country is still only at the outset of its 
grand career, it will be difficult for the chroniclers of our future 
fortunes to account for the fact that in our days Great Britain 
should have been on the verge of sanctioning a policy so fatal 
to the destinies of the British Empire as the proposed Repeal 
of the Union. ' 

It is well to dwell somewhat upon this point, as our action 
in the immediate future must depend in no small degree upon 
the view we take of the causes of the crisis with which we are 
now confronted. We fully admit that there is much in the 
present aspect of public affairs to justify grave apprehension as 
to the fortunes of England. But we think it can be shown 
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that the weakness of moral fibre evinced by the British 
community on the subject of Home Rule is due in all reason- 
able likelihood, not to any permanent degeneration of public 
spirit, but to accidental and transitory causes. Let us endeavour 
to indicate briefly what these causes are. Up to seven years ago, 
the union between Great Britain and Ireland was accepted 
by all parties in the kingdom as a fundamental condition of 
our national existence. Whigs and Tories, Conservatives and 
Radicals, were absolutely at one as to the paramount necessity 
of maintaining the Union. No British statesman, no British 
politician of even third-rate eminence, had ever taken up the 
repeal of the Union as a party cry. Any political Zadkiel who 
had predicted previous to 1886 that Home Rule for Ireland 
was about to be recommended by a great English Minister, and 
that his recommendation would be endorsed by a great English 
, would have been scouted as a lunatic. ‘Is thy servant a 

og that he should do this?’ would before 1885 have been the 

spirit if not the form of the answer made by any British statesman, 
no matter to what school of politics he belonged, if he had been 
told that he was about to undo the Act by which Pitt had 
consolidated the British Isles into one United Kingdom, ruled 
by one common Parliament and one common Executive, as 
well as by one common Sovereign. And we are convinced 
that this would have remained the universal sentiment of al} 
British politicians if it had not been for a fortuitous com- 
bination of circumstances. To carry out any revolutionary 
change the hour and the man must be forthcoming at one and 
the same period ; and in the present instance both were present. 
The hour was the morrow of the series of reforms by which 
supreme electoral power had gradually been transferred from 
the well-to-do and educated classes of the community to the 
ignorant and necessitous classes, Whether these reforms were 
wise or unwise in themselves is a question which time must be 
left to solve. This much, however, must be admitted, that the 
period of transition between the era of middle-class rule and 
the era of household suffrage was necessarily one in which a 
solution of political continuity might reasonably be expected. 
The great mass of the new electorate—whatever their party 
proclivities may be—are little versed in public affairs, 
are very indifferent to constitutional questions, and are 
exceptionally subject to personal influences. With the 
introduction of household suffrage, a time had arrived 
when proposals, which in former days could have had no 
chance of obtaining a hearing, could be put forward with 
considerable prospect of success, if they were meee by 
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leaders’ in whom the electorate, rightly or wrongly, reposed 
confidence, The hour thus being present, the men ready to 
take advantage of that hour were on the spot. The state of 
things we have indicated, would undoubtedly have been 
utilized by some party or other to promote their own interests, 
but it would not have been utilized to effect the Repeal of the 
Union, but for the accident that Mr. Parnell in Ireland, and 
Mr. Gladstone in England, happened to be, at one and the same 
time, the most powerful statesmen in their respective countries. 
When the true history of our times becomes more fully known, 
the popular estimate of Mr. Parnell’s political capacity will, we 
think, rank higher than it did amongst his contemporaries. He 
was the first Irish leader who ever recognized and acted upon 
the truth, that any direct conflict with England was utterly 
hopeless ; and that the only way by which England could be 
defeated was by trading on the defects of our English system of 
party government. For the first time in our parliamentary 
history he created a compact and independent Irish party, which 
held distinctly aloof from all our political organizations, and 
which, in obedience to its leader’s instructions, was prepared to 
tender its support to the highest bidder, At the elections of 
1885 Mr. Parnell threw his influence on the side of the 
Conservatives, and then, finding there was no adequate response 
on their part, he offered his services to the Liberals, or, more 
correctly speaking, to the Liberal leader. Had this leader been 
anybody else but Mr. Gladstone, had it been Lord Palmerston 
or Earl Russell, or the then Marquis of Hartington, or the late 
Mr. Forster, the offer would have been made in vain. But to 
Mr. Gladstone the temptation was irresistible. His extra- 
ordinary greed, not so much of office itself as of the power con- 
ferred by office, his restless impatience of repose, his extravagant 
estimate of his own capacity, all combined to make him ready 
to accede to any proposal, by which he could return to power. 
Moreover, to be just to everybody, we think that the idea of 
identifying his name with a great constitutional measure, such 
as the Repeal of the Union, had an attraction for Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind which it would not have possessed for one of a less 
sentimental and superficial character. The odd thing is not so 
much that Mr. Gladstone should have consented to propose 
Home Rule in order to secure the Irish vote for the Liberat 
party, but that the great bulk of that party should have con- 
sented to ratify the bargain. The reasons of this acquiescence 
are not, however, difficult of comprehension. In the first place, 
due allowance must fairly be made for the extraordinary personal 
influence exercised by the Premier over his parliamentary 
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followers; in the second place, these followers were more 
keenly alive than the outer world could be, to the fact that 
Liberalism as a creed was identified in the public mind with 
the personality of Mr. Gladstone ; that so long as he remained 
an active factor in political life, no Liberal administration was 
possible without Mr. Gladstone as its leader; and that in con- 
sequence a refusal to follow Mr. Gladstone in his Irish policy 
was tantamount to abandoning the prospect of the return of 
the Liberal party to power. Thirdly, the steady growth of 
Conservatism during the last quarter of a century had alarmed 
the Liberals ; and they could not fail to realize the plain truth 
that, with or without Mr. Gladstone, their only chance of com- 
manding a majority for any length of time lay in forming a 
permanent coalition with the Irish Nationalists. It was obvious 
that such a coalition involved acquiescence in the demand for 
Home Rule; and therefore, from a party point of view, 
Mr. Gladstone’s sudden conversion to the necessity of repealing 
the Act of Union commended itself to a large number of 
Liberals, who yet, as a matter of principle, disliked and 
distrusted the measure they were called upon by their leader 
to support. 

Happily for the fortunes of England, this view, though it 
commended itself to the Liberal party as a body, did not meet 
the approval of a considerable section. The majority of the 
Premier’s colleagues—the men who, if they had consented to 
act with him in the future as they had done in the past, would 
have been called upon as Ministers to make themselves directly 
and individually responsible for the Repeal of the Union-—stood 
back aghast. Their sentiment might be best expressed by the 
saying of the American Democrat, who after the attack on 
Fort Sumter, when reproached by his constituents for having 
voted with the Republicans against admitting Secession to be a 
subject for discussion, remarked, ‘Gentlemen, I have followed 
my party to the very foot of the gallows; but when it came to 
be a question of putting the halter round my neck, I thought it 
about time to clear out.’ Few readers of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
‘ Life of Lord George Bentinck’ can forget the passage in which 
he described the memorable scene in the House of Commons, 
when the men who had supported Sir Robert Peel with 
unwavering loyalty turned against him on his desertion of 
Protection. A nobler subject of a like kind will be available 
for the pen of some Macaulay or Froude of the future, when it 
falls on him to describe how on the night of the defeat of the 
second reading of the first Home Rule Bill, Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir George Trevelyan, Sir 
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Henry James, and Mr. John Bright, followed. by some three- 
score of the most distinguished members of the Liberal party, 
voted with the Conservatives against the Bill, and how the 
news of the defeat was carried to the excited crowd waiting 
outside the lobby by John Bright himself waving his hat and 
leading the cheers with which the news of the rejection of the. 
Bill was welcomed in the early summer dawn. 

Our own impression is that, if we were all denizens of the 
Palace of Truth, the Liberal Unionist leaders would be the 
first to confess that, when they seceded from Mr. Gladstone on 
the question of Home Rule, they failed to understand the true 
significance of their own action. At the time, they regarded 
their secession as a mere temporary estrangement. Indeed, the 
bulk of them probably believed that the effect of their protest 
would be to compel the abandonment of Home Rule as part of 
the Liberal programme, and that, when this bone of contention 
was removed, they would revert to their old position as pro- 
minent members of the great Liberal party. Very few, if any, 
of them had appreciated how the gradual operation of a 
long series of influences—of which the coalition between the 
Liberals and the Nationalists was only the natural result—had 
tended to alienate the Moderate Liberals from the Radicals, and 
to bring them into harmony with the Conservatives. This much 
is certain that, during the period which immediately followed 
the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, the great aim and object 
of the Liberal Unionists was to maintain their character of 
Liberals, and to make it known that their coalition with the 
Conservatives on the special subject of Home Rule did not 
involve any generalalliance. Of all the discussions in the world 
the most futile are controversies as to what might have ensued if 
something had happened which did not happen. We see no good, 
therefore, in speculating on what might have been the result, if 
the Liberal Unionists had agreed to fight the elections of 1886 
in common with the Conservatives, instead of keeping up a 
separate organization of their own; if Lord Hartington had 
accepted Lord Salisbury’s offer to become Prime Minister of a 
Unionist administration ; and if, later on, the Liberal Unionists 
could have made up their minds to take their seats on the 
Ministerial benches as avowed supporters of the Government of 
the day. It is very easy to be wise after the event, and we 
admit it is by no means certain the Liberal Unionists were not 
right in thinking that, if they had formed any open coalition 
with the Conservatives, they would have lost the support of a 
large floating body of Liberal electors, who would vote for a 
Liberal Unionist candidate, but who would not vote for the 
same 
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same candidate standing on the same platform if he had described 
himself as a Conservative. What’s in a name? is a question 
no practical politician would ever dream of asking. In politics, 
at any rate, names count for as much as facts, and perhaps for 
more. On the other hand, the advantage, which may have 
accrued to the Liberal Unionist party at the elections of 1886 
from the assertion of what may be called their Liberal in- 
dividuality, was, we think, more than counterbalanced by the 
fact that they failed to impress the country with the gravity of 
the crisis, Many of the forebodings expressed even in friendly 
quarters as to the difficulties which must beset the attempt to 
constitute an independent Liberal party have not been fulfilled. 
Throughout the last Parliament the two sections of the Unionist 
party contrived to avoid any conflict of opinion on other 
subjects than that of Home Rule. This was due in the first 
instance to the forbearance and tact evinced by Lord Salis- 
bury and his colleagues, as well as to the loyalty and good 
sense of the Liberal Unionists and Conservatives alike. But it 
was due even more to the gradual approximation in sentiment 
between the two sections. The more they worked together on 
the Home Rule, or rather anti-Home Rule, platform, the more 
they both became conscious that the differences, which divided 
them on other issues, were questions of detail rather than of 
principle, and that on all matters of Imperial policy they were 
very much of one mind. It was the fashion in the Radical 
camp to dwell on the existence of imaginary disputes between 
the two wings of the Unionist army, and to assert that one or 
the other in turn resented so strongly the exigencies of their 
allies, that the alliance was on the eve of making shipwreck. 
As a matter of fact, the friction never at any time assumed 
serious proportions. 

But outside Parliament the resolution of the Liberal Unionists 
to remain a distinct and independent party created an impres- 
sion unfavourable to the Unionist cause. The Liberal seceders, 
and especially Mr. Chamberlain and his followers, were more 
or less committed to the view that Ireland was entitled to some 
kind of local self-government. In order to maintain their 
character for consistency they acquiesced in, if they did not 
initiate, the Round Table Conference, the avowed basis of 
which was the possibility of devising some compromise that 
would enable the Liberal Unionists to rejoin the Liberal party 
in support of a Home Rule Bill. The experiment failed, as in 
all likelihood Mr. Chamberlain expected it to fail. But the 
practical result of this abortive conference was to give rise to a 
popular belief that the Home Rule question was one on which 
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reasonable compromise was possible even in the judgment of its 

opponents. Public opinion in all countries, and in our own, 

even more than most, can only be excited on clear and broad 

issues. That Ireland ought not to have Home Rule at all, is a 

plain proposition ; but that she is entitled to a certain degree of 
Home Rule, and, if so, what that degree ought to be, are not 

propositions in which the British public will ever take an 

intelligent interest. Yet up to a very recent date, if not up to 

now, the Liberal Unionists were never quite able to make up their 
minds to take the one safe and solid ground, that—according to 

Sir George Trevelyan’s well-known utterance during the brief 
Unionist period of his public career—there is no half-way house 

between ene Rule and Separation. Thus the public failed to 

appreciate the significance of the fact that the defeat of the 

inistry on Home Rule for Ireland had been brought about by 

the very men who for many a long year had been the faithful 
and enthusiastic supporters of the present Prime Minister. 

Somehow or other the split in the Liberal camp was popularly 
regarded rather as a question of party tactics than as a struggle 
between conflicting principles. From an electioneering point 
of view the Liberal Unionists may have been right in their 
decision to maintain a separate organization absolutely distinct 
from that of the Conservative party. But even from this point 
of view they were wrong in insisting upon this distinction being 
made more marked than it need have been. 

It fell out, therefore, that Lord Salisbury’s Government did 
not enter office in 1886 with the full prestige which might other- 
wise have attached to it, of being entrusted with a popular 
mandate to uphold the Union. After all, it was always open to 
hostile critics to assert that the Conservatives held office by 
virtue of the Liberal Unionist vote, and that this vote represented 
a band of malcontent Liberals who had accepted the general 
principle of Home Rule for Ireland, and who only objected to 
the particular measure by which that principle was to be 
carried into effect. The criticism might have been challenged, 
but still it produced a marked effect on public opinion. No 
excuse, we think, is needed for dwelling on this point. We 
have to deal with the startling fact that seven years ago, on the 
morrow of a signal victory, the Conservative party came into 
office with the grandest cry any party could desire—that of 
being the upholders of the integrity of the United Kingdom ; 
and that, after holding office, ably and successfully throughout 
six years, they were defeated by a party pledged to a policy of 
Repeal. It is all very well to say that the Liberal majority 
consists of Irish Nationalists and of Scotch and Welsh 
Liberationists, 
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Liberationists, and that in England there is still an over- 
whelming —in Great Britain a decisive — preponderance of 
Unionist over Separatist representatives. But there never would 
have been a Separatist majority at all if the English constituencies 
had voted in 1892 as they did in 1886. When all is said and 
done, it was the Gladstonian victories in the English con- 
stituencies, and especially in the rural constituencies, which 
turned the scale in favour of Mr. Gladstone. Now if we once 
admit that the electorate of Great Britain are so unstable of 
judgment, or so indifferent to the welfare of the country, as to 
be prepared to accept the Repeal of the Union, there is no more 
to be said. The game is up. But this admission we, for one, 
are not prepared to make; and if we are not so prepared, it is 
incumbent on us to show the reasons why the great public has 
not yet, in our opinion, realized the true bearing of the issue 
submitted to it in 1886 and 1892; and which, in all proba- 
bility, will be submitted to it over again in 1893, or at latest 
in 1894. 

The first of these reasons must be sought for in the fact, 
on which we have already dwelt, that the resolution of the 
Liberal Unionists to maintain a distinct organization of their 
own deprived the protest against the Repeal of the Union, 
which their secession from the Liberal ranks was intended 
to convey, of the effect on the popular imagination which 
it would otherwise have produced. The second reason is, 
that the issue of Repeal, or no Repeal, was not at the outset, 
and has hardly yet been, brought home to the public. The 
Gladstonians used their utmost ingenuity to persuade the 
country that Home Rule did not involve the Repeal of the 
Union, or any change in the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and was simply intended to provide Ireland with the 
power of settling local affairs by a local legislature. In itself 
any proposal to entrust local administration to local bodies 
is in accordance with popular English ideas. To understand 
the peculiar conditions which render this proposal inapplicable 
to Ireland requires an amount of historical and political know- 
ledge, which the great mass of the electorate cannot be expected 
to possess. The only method by which the Gladstonian con- 
tention could have been met effectively was by a distinct 
assertion that, under no conceivable conditions or limitations, 
could Ireland be safely entrusted with a Parliament or an 
Executive of her own; and, for the reasons we have referred to 
before, this method was not adopted. 

Thus, after the defeat of Mr.Gladstone’s administration in 1886, 
and the consequent appointment of a Conservative Ministry, 
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the excitement created by the Liberal secession somehow died 
away. Home Rule for Ireland was also considered for some 
time after the elections of 1886 to be as dead as Queen Anne. 
The Liberal Unionists not unnaturally magnified somewhat 
the completeness of their triumph, and went about asserting 
that we had heard the last of Home Rule. The public took 
them at their word. But even without any assurance of the kind 
a similar impression would doubtless have prevailed. It was 
even more obvious seven years ago than it is now, that Mr. 
‘Gladstone was the founder, creator, and sustainer of the Liberal 
Nationalist coalition, and that without him this unnatural alliance 
must collapse of itself. It was manifest in 1886 that the 
Conservatives would have a long spell of office, and it seemed 
then well-nigh incredible that Mr. Gladstone, at his advanced age, 
would be in a position at the close of the then Parliament to 
resume any active crusade in favour of Home Rule. The peril 
which had brought about the Unionist secession was deemed 
to be at an end, and the causes which always must militate in 
favour of the Liberal party came once more into active operation. 
The Liberals raised the cry of coercion ; and, however unreason- 
able the cry may have been, the name of coercion is dis- 
tasteful to British instincts, Coercion is associated in the 
public mind with Tory rule; names and traditions count for 
much in this country, both for good and for evil. The political 
names and traditions of many generations tend to identify 
Liberalism with the popular cause. There is no good shirking 
the plain fact that a very large number of electors, who have 
voted for the Liberals all their lives, find it extremely distasteful 
to vote for a Conservative, even though they may not approve 
of the Liberal policy. Mr. Gladstone and his partisans did not 
scruple to avail themselves of this sort of unreasoning conviction 
on the part of the ordinary British artisan and labourer that his 
interests and his sympathies lie with the Liberals, not with the 
Conservatives. There is in the whole history of political parti- 
sanship no more flagrant instance of unscrupulous and persistent 
misrepresentation than that by which the action of the Unionist 
administration in Ireland was deliberately held up to obloquy 
in England by the Gladstonian Liberals. Mitchelstown was 
perverted into a second Peterloo, and a large section of the 
British public were left under the impression that order and 
tranquillity in Ireland were only maintained by the exercise of 
high-handed and cruel oppression. It was not long before these 
misrepresentations began to produce an effect which became 
apparent in the result of the by-elections. 

hen an additional and unforeseen impetus was given to the 
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Liberal reaction by the Parnell Commission. We can all see 
now that the late Government was ill-advised in instituting a 
special inquiry into the truth of the charges brought by the 
‘Times’ newspaper against Mr. Parnell and the Nationalist 
party ; in identifying itself in any way with the prosecution ; 
and in allowing an investigation—which, if made at all, should 
have been made by men of the world acting on a common-sense 
view—to be conducted by a judicial tribunal acting, and from 
their own point of view acting properly, in accordance with 
legal rules of evidence. No doubt the Commission reported 
adversely to the leaders of the Nationalist movement upon the 
main issues submitted to its consideration. But practically the 
sole interest of the public centred in the question whether the 
‘Uncrowned King’ had or had not written the Kilmainham 
letter of which the authorship was attributed to him by the 
‘Times.’ It is possible, or even probable, that we do not yet 
know the full truth about the Piggott letters. But, be this as it 
may, there can be no dispute as to the fact, that the witness on 
whose evidence the ‘Times’ relied was shown to be utterly 
unworthy of trust; and that the specific charge brought against 
Mr. Parnell was dismissed by the Court as utterly un- 
supported by proof. In popular opinion, at any rate, Mr. 
Parnell won his case; and by a natural, if illogical course of 
argument, the general public jumped to the conclusion that 
because the Nationalist leader had been unjustly accused of 
writing a letter which he had not written, or, at any rate, could 
not be proved to have written, all the other charges against 
himself and his colleagues were, to say the least, grossly 
exaggerated. Thus the practical collapse of the Parnell Com- 
mission accentuated the influences tending to impair the vigour 
of the movement which had led to the Conservative triumph 
in 1886. 

It is difficult to avoid a certain amount of admiration for the 
adroitness with which Mr. Gladstone availed himself of this 
fluctuation in popular opinion to recover his lost ground. 
With a resolution worthy of a better cause, he absolutely 
declined to commit himself to anything beyond the bare state- 
ment that, if he returned to power, he should endeavour to pass 
a Home Rule Bill of some sort or other. Appeals, protests, 
taunts, and recriminations, were alike powerless to move him 
from the safe ground that his new Bill would be forth- 
coming when the due time had arrived, and that when 
produced it would remove all reasonable objections. Pro- 
bably this reticence was rendered all the easier by the fact, 
that Mr. Gladstone was as ignorant as the rest of the world 
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what his new measure was to be till the eve of its 
publication. But, whether designed or undesigned, the con- 
spiracy of silence served its turn. It was impossible to attack 
effectively a measure of which nothing was known beyond its 
general principle: and as the Unionists rightly or wrongly 
were not prepared to denounce the general principle of con- 
ceding some form of local government to Ireland, the ground 
was cut from under their feet. To denounce the Bill of 1886 
was to flog a dead horse ; to denounce the revised version was 
impossible, while the very nature of the proposed revision 
remained a secret. The result was, that after the impetus which 
had carried the General Election of the above-named year had 
died away, the Unionists had to resort to defending the policy 
of the Irish Administration of the late Government,—a policy 
which, however necessary and however successful, was still not 
of a kind, as we have said, to excite popular enthusiasm in 
England. Under these circumstances it was inevitable that 
the Home Rule question should cease to occupy the first place 
amidst the subjects which interested the British public, and 
that domestic and social questions, such as the Eight Hours’ 
Bill, should have come to the front. On all such questions, 
the Conservatives must necessarily at the outset be at a dis- 
advantage as compared with the Liberals. The instincts, 
traditions, and principles of Conservatism are opposed to 
change of any kind, until that change can be shown to be 
useful, jor at all events necessary. It is always popular to 
promise reforms, it is always unpopular to suggest difficulties 
in the way of reform ; and yet this latter function is necessarily 
the one assigned to the Conservatives during the initial stages 
of any popular agitation. The consequence was, as always 
must be the case, that the advocates of the various non-political 
movements which sprung into prominence during the latter 
part of the late Ministry’s existence, gravitated naturally 
towards the Liberals rather than towards the Conservatives, and 
came to the conclusion that the first step towards achieving 
their ends was to replace a Liberal Government in office. In 
this respect the heterogeneous character of the Liberal party 
is an unmixed benefit to it while in opposition, The Radical 
section contains a number of politicians who are prepared to 
advocate any change, however unreasonable, provided that it en- 
lists a substantial amount of popular feeling in its favour. These 
men, who act as a sort of political guerillas, throw them- 
selves enthusiastically into the nascent agitation and assure the 
agitators that the Liberal party will espouse their cause. The 
Moderate Liberals, who dislike the innovation as heartily as the 
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Conservatives, are yet content to acquiesce tacitly in promises 
which cost nothing at the time, which improve the immediate 
prospects of the party, and which, as they themselves imagine, 
are never likely to be carried out in practice. Never in the 
history of the Liberal party has this system of allowing the 
extremists to bid for popular support—by holding out vague 
promises which the Moderates endorse by their silence, with 
the mental reservation that these promises are not intended to 
be fulfilled in earnest—been carried to a greater or more un- 
scrupulous degree than it was during the last seven years by 
Mr. Gladstone and his supporters. 

The historian of the future will have to record that from 
1886 to 1892 the Conservative Government conducted the 
foreign affairs of the country brilliantly, administered its home 
affairs creditably, passed a large amount of useful legislation, 
and restored law and order in Ireland by a firm and impartial 
administration of justice. He will also have to record that, in 
spite of all this, and notwithstanding the fact that Home Rule still 
formed the chief plank in the Liberal platform, the constituencies 
in 1892 returned a Gladstonian majority. The causes we have 
endeavoured to indicate above explain to some extent how the 
question of the Union had gradually been lost sight of by the 
general public. But these causes hardly suffice to account for 
the vote which converted an overwhelming Unionist majority 
into a small but still sufficient Separatist majority. The 
conversion corresponds with a change of votes, though not 
necessarily with a change of opinion on the subject of Home 
Rule on the part of the English constituencies. In Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales the representation remained in 1892 much 
as it was in 1886: and such change as there was, told, especially 
in Ireland, in favour of the Unionists. The defeat of the 
Unionists was due simply and solely to the fact that in 1886 
the English constituencies returned 338 Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists ; in 1892 these same constituencies returned 
only 268. In other words, the Unionist muster roll of the 
latter year fell short of that of the former by 70 votes. In 
London we lost 13 seats; in the country boroughs, 19 seats ; 
and in the counties, 38 seats. 

Many explanations may be offered for this change, but the 
main cause must, as we think, be looked for in what may be 
called the personal aspect of the political situation, A very 
slight acquaintance with history suffices to show that under a 
democracy the element of personality plays a greater part than 
under any other form of government. No cause ever takes 
a strong hold of the masses unless it is identified with, and 
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personified by, some powerful individuality. Now, no demon- 
stration is required to show that in this respect the Separatists 
have a marked superiority over the Unionists. We may have 
our own opinion as to the validity of Mr. Gladstone’s claim 
to be considered a great statesman, a high-minded patriot, or 
even a man of genius. But it is idle to deny that, in 
the eyes of the mass of Englishmen of the uneducated or 
half-educated classes, he is the Grand Old Man of English 
politics. We believe ourselves posterity will find it difficult 
to account for the admiration Mr. Gladstone has enjoyed 
amidst his contemporaries. In his speeches, in his writings, 
and in his statesmanship, they will look in vain for 
any trace of anything higher than ability of a second- 
rate order; and, judging him by his historic record, will 
fail to understand how he could ever have been such a power 
in the State. His exuberant command of fluent common- 
place, his sympathy of manner, his power of exciting himself 
to red-heat on the slightest provocation, his faculty of believing 
for the time in his own factitious indignation, the beauty of his 
voice, the universality of his superficial knowledge, and, above 
all, his marvellous vigour and vitality, are things realized by us, 
but which cannot be realized by our successors in the days 
when the memory of Gladstone is only the shadow of a name. 
Yet these are the qualities which fascinate the masses, and 
amongst all these causes the vitality of the man is the most 
potent. It is curious to reflect that till Mr. Gladstone had 
passed the age of sixty he had never achieved any great amount 
of public popularity. It was only as he grew old in years, 
while his faculties remained youthful in their energy, that he 
became the hero of the multitude. However low an estimate 
we may place on Mr, Gladstone’s statesmanship; however 
pernicious and detrimental we may regard the policy on which 
he has now embarked, we cannot avoid feeling a certain sense 
of wonder at the spectacle of a man of eighty-three fighting a 
forlorn battle, with a vigour, enthusiasm, and hopefulness not 
to be matched amidst the generation of his grandchildren. 
Deeply as we deplore the result of the late Election, we cannot 
deny that there was something not in itself unworthy in the 
popular instinct which led one constituency after another to 
vote for the Gladstonian candidate on the plea that it was only 
just to give the old man another chance, There is a great 
deal of sentiment in our English nature ; and this sentiment, 
though often illogical and misdirected, is, after its kind; honest 

and genuine. 
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attaches to Mr. Gladstone nowadays on account of his advanced 
age, attached to Lord Beaconsfield on a similar account during 
the later years of his life. But the great founder of latter-day 
Conservatism was dead, and had left no successor to his position 
as a political individuality. The Unionist party, comprising 
as it did many men of high character, great ability, and 
exceptional powers of administration, did not contain amidst 
its leaders any single personage whose individuality appealed 
to the public in the same way as Mr. Gladstone's. Lord 
Salisbury, in virtue of his merits, even more than of his defects, 
does not belong to the class of politicians who have the power, 
even if they have the wish, to become the leaders of a popular 
movement. The Duke of Devonshire’s absolute independence 
and integrity of purpose have earned for him the confidence 
of his fellow-countrymen; while Mr. Chamberlain, if he does 
not inspire the same unlimited confidence, commands respect 
through his signal ability and his untiring energy. But Lord 
Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Chamberlain are 
all alike lacking in that peculiar quality of sympathy which is 
essential to the success of a popular leader. Of all the Unionist 
chiefs, Lord Randolph Churchill was, perhaps, the one who 
could have best have played off as against Mr. Gladstone in 
appealing to the masses, But, owing to his unfortunate retire- 
ment from office in the early days of the late Ministry, his 
services were practically lost to the party; and it was not tilb 
after the defeat of the Government at the election, that the 
sometime leader of the House of Commons came forward once 
more to fight the battle of the Union with his voice as well as 
with his vote. Mr. Balfour, indeed, contrived during his tenure 
of office to make himself a position, which marked him out as 
the rightful leader of the Conservative party on the death of 
Mr. W. H. Smith. His fearless courage, his resolute firmness 
of purpose, his imperturbable good humour, and his sublime 
indifference to the attacks of his Irish critics, appealed strongly 
to — English sentiment; and we do not hesitate to say, 
that Mr. Balfour’s individuality has become a factor of which 
account has got to be taken in every political combination. 
Still it remains to be seen whether Mr, Balfour, able as he is as 
an administrator, and successful as he is as a statesman, 
possesses the peculiar qualities which enable a man to become 
a popular leader of a great party outside as well as inside 
Parliament. Of the other leaders of the Unionist party, and 
more especially of the other members of the late Ministry, we 
may say, that though most of them are distinguished politicians 
and good public servants, they are not to be placed, as leaders 
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of the democracy, in the same category with Mr. Gladstone. 
‘Primo avulso, non deficit alter’: and if Fate were to remove 
any of Lord Salisbury’s late colleagues, with the certain exception 
of Mr. Balfour, and the doubtful exception of Mr. Goschen, 
their places might be — without any serious detriment 
to the Unionist party. The more the position is studied the 
more clear it becomes that the success of the Liberals at the last 
General Election was mainly due to Mr, Gladstone’s personality. 
If—which we do not believe—Home Rule is ever carried, the 
result will be due to the fact of Mr. Gladstone’s having 
espoused its advocacy. If, on the other hand, the course of 
nature or the chapter of accidents should remove Mr. Gladstone 
from public life, the whole Home Rule agitation would collapse 
like a bubble that has been burst. 

We have dwelt at perhaps unnecessary length upon the 
causes which led the constituencies to reverse the verdict they 
gave in 1886, because practically it is the same tribunal 
which will have to give the ultimate decision in the event of 
an appeal. If therefore our demand for rescission of judgment 
is to be made with success, we Unionists must try and remove 
the obstacles which conduced to our previous discomfiture. 
The first of these obstacles lay in the fact that the issue of 
Repeal or no Repeal was never brought clearly and unmistakably 
before the general public. It is obvious that Mr. Gladstone 
intends to pursue the same policy in the future as he has pursued 
in the past, The country is still to be kept in ignorance of 
the real issue it is called on to decide; public attention is to 
be diverted to other and subsidiary questions ; and the electorate 
is practically to be called on to determine, not whether the Act 
of Union is to be repealed by conceding to Ireland an inde- 

ndent Parliament and an independent executive, but whether 
Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party are or are not to be retained 
in office. That this is the policy of the Ministry is manifest. 
The production of the second Home Rule Bill, so long and so 
needlessly delayed, has shown that there was nothing in the 
Bill itself to justify its concealment. The Bill of 1893 is, to all 
intents and purposes, the Bill of 1886, with the exception that 
it does not contain the guarantees which its predecessor pro- 
fessed to provide for the protection of the loyalist party in 
Ireland. There is nothing whatever in the present Bill to 
render it less objectionable to Unionists; there is much in it 
to render it more acceptable to Nationalists. From a Unionist 
point of view, it seems to us a mere waste of time to point out, 
whether in Parliament or out of Parliament, the specific 
objections to this particular Home Rule scheme. What we 
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object to is the principle of Home Rule in toto ; and we only 
weaken our case by discussing whether any particular clause of 
the Bill could be amended so as to render it less hurtful than it 
would be if left as it stands. If we once desert the safe ground 
of principle and enter on the discussion of details, we give our- 
selves away, and fall into the snare that our opponents have laid 
for us. Questions about the conditions under which the veto 
should be exercised, about the contribution to be paid by 
Ireland to the Imperial Treasury, and even about the future 
representation of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament, are al} 
matters on which it is idle to expect the constituencies to take 
a keen, and still less an intelligent, interest. Any discussion 
on these subsidiary points is not only impolitic, but futile. 
Once allow Ireland to be governed by a Nationalist Parliament, 
whose decrees are to be executed by a Nationalist Ministry, and 
all the rest follows as a matter of course. The Nationalists 
themselves recognize this truth fully. So long as the Liberals 
are prepared to give Ireland a national Parliament, the 
Nationalists are ready to accept any paper restrictions on its 
authority which the leaders of the English Liberals assure them 
are necessary in order to satisfy the scruples of the party. Upon 
this point Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites are fully agreed. 
They are willing to postpone their internal dissensions till they 
have achieved their common purpose against their common foe. 
To do them justice, they make no pretence of regarding the 
Home Rule Bill as anything else than a virtual concession of 
the legislative independence for which they have agitated and 
conspired and plotted so long, and—thanks mainly to Mr. Glad- 
stone and the late Mr. Parnell—so successfully. Indeed, the 
artifice by means of which the British nation is to be deluded 
into granting concessions it never intends to make, is so 
obvious, that it is difficult to understand how it can deceive 
anybody. It is possible Mr. Gladstone’s inordinate self-con- 
ceit, his belief in his own infallibility, and his almost feminine 
ignorance of human nature, may cause him to entertain a 
genuine, if shallow, conviction that the Nationalists are really 
in earnest in their recent professions of amity and goodwill 
towards England in general and the English Liberal party in 
particular. As to Mr. Gladstone’s English followers, we can 
only explain their attitude on the principle, ‘Populus vult 
decipi et decipiatur.’ People are apt to believe what they want 
to believe, and it is the interest of the English Liberals to 
believe that if Home Rule is granted, Ireland will be converted 
at once into a loyal and contented country. 

But whether the Liberals are conscious or unconscious 
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accomplices to the deception which is now being carried on at 
the expense of England, the result remains the same. Both 
Nationalists and Gladstonians will support the Government 
Bill, alike on the second reading and in Committee. The 
notion so prevalent amidst Unionists before the commence- 
ment of the Session that either the Parnellites would reject the 
Bill as being insufficient, or that a certain number of Glad- 
stonians would desert their allegiance because the Bill gave too 
much, must now be abandoned. Barring the unforeseen, we 
may take it for granted that the Second Reading will be 
carried some time before Whitsuntide by a strict party vote. 
If, during the interval which has been secured by the vigilant 
resistance of the Opposition, there should be any manifestation 
of public feeling in England against the Bill, it is possible, if 
not probable, that some few of the English Liberals may 
decline to vote in favour of the Government measure. But 
this contingency is not one on which it is safe to place much 
reliance. The Liberals are so committed to support Mr. 
Gladstone—indeed, in the majority of instances they owe their 
return to their professed readiness to support Mr. Gladstone 
through thick and thin—that they could hardly desert him on 
any critical occasion without exposing themselves to the charge 
of disloyalty, and, what is more, without forfeiting all chance 
of re-election. The very smallness of the majority renders 
secession or even abstention more difficult for any malcontent 
Liberal than it would be otherwise. If the Bill were to 
be thrown out, as it might easily be by the refusal of some 
dozen Liberals to follow their leader in passing a measure, 
which probably ten times that number regard in their hearts 
with apprehension, if not with dismay, the fate of the Bill would 
be sealed. But then the fate of the dissentients would be sealed 
also. Each one of them would be denounced as a traitor to 
the Liberal cause, and would be banished from public life, in 
so far as the Liberals are concerned. No doubt the seceders 
might join the Liberal Unionists ; but, when once this Home 
Rule question is settled one way or another, it is difficult to 
see what reason of existence there will be for the Liberal 
Unionists as a separate and distinct party. 

Our own impression is that the same influences, which as we 
anticipate will keep the Ministerial majority together in support 
of the Second Reading, will hold it together in Committee. 
The only point on which as yet there has been any indication 
of serious difference of opinion in the ranks of the majority is 
with respect to the retention or non-retention of the Irish 
members in the Imperial Parliament, supposing Home Rule to 
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be conceded to Ireland. This difference, however, as we believe, 
will be met by the simple expedient of coming to no decision 
at all, and leaving the question open. A plausible case might 
easily be made out for such an adjournment. It would be 
urged that for some years to come the Irish Parliament will, by 
the provisions of the Bill, not come into its full powers, and will, 
during the period of transition, be subject to the control of the 
Imperial Parliament in many important respects. Until this 
transitional stage is at an end, it may be pleaded with some 
show of reason that it is unjust and impolitic to deprive Ireland 
of her full representation at Westminster ; and it may also be 
alleged that, after the lapse of a few years, when experience has 
shown how Home Rule works in practice, the Imperial legisla- 
ture will be in a far better position than it can be at present to 
determine what ought to be the permanent parliamentary 
relations between Great Britain and Ireland. We do not say 
that these arguments are sound, but they are sufficiently specious, 
if we are not mistaken, to convince people who wish to be 
convinced. After all is said and done, neither Mr. Gladstone, 
nor his supporters, nor the Liberal party can honestly desire 
any material diminution in the voting strength of the Irish con- 
tingent. Without the Irish vote the Liberal party would have 
been in a hopeless minority for many a long year past. Without 
that vote they are likely to be in an even more hopeless 
minority for many a long year to come. The interest of Home 
Rule, and the interest of the Liberal party, coincide in desiring 
to keep things as they are in respect of the representation of 
Ireland. It is one thing to dismember the Empire; it is quite 
another thing to dismember the party ; and we may take it for 
certain that, whatever professions may be made in order to 
preserve a certain semblance of self-respect, Mr. Gladstone and 
his supporters have not the remotest intention of sacrificing or 
even seriously impairing the support of the Irish vote at 
Westminster. 

Nor does it seem to us probable that any other amendment 
will be carried in Committee, which would prove fatal to the Bill. 
Of course there are any number of issues involved in the measure 
upon which honest difference of opinion may and does exist 
even amidst the Ministerial majority; and upon any one of 
these issues, it would be easy to defeat the Ministry, if any 
substantial body of their supporters were prepared to coalesce 
with the Opposition. But the self-same reasons which as we 
expect will carry the Bill through its second reading will, save 
under one contingency to which we shall allude presently, 
secure a majority to the Government on any issue which would 
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involve the resignation of the Ministry. Upon subsidiary 
questions, such as the amount of the Irish contribution to the 
Imperial revenue, the Government might and would give way, 
if some concession were required to conciliate the English 
Liberals. But they cannot yield on any point inconsistent with 
the maintenance of what the Nationalists consider to be the 
‘irreducible minimum.’ That minimum is the concession to 
Ireland of an independent Parliament whose legislation is to be 
enforced by an independent Executive. However much they 
may grumble, the Nationalists will support any Bill which 
secures them this minimum; they will vote against any Bill 
which fails to secure it. This is the dominant fact of the 
whole political situation. It follows that whatever concessions 
the Government may make in Committee, they cannot—under 
pain of certain defeat—consent to any concession which would 
deprive them of the Irish vote. This being so, it is obvious no 
concession that could possibly be made would remove the 
fundamental objection entertained by the Unionists to the 
Home Rule Bill. Under these circumstances it seems to us 
more than doubtful whether the Opposition will be well advised 
in taking the initiative in any attempt to carry amendments 
which might make the Bill a little less objectionable than 
it would be otherwise. We are aware that this view of ours 
is inconsistent with that of a certain number of Gladstonian 
Liberals, whose sympathies we are most anxious to enlist on 
our side, and with that of a section of Liberal Unionists for 
whose opinion we have every respect. In theory there is much 
to be said for the argument that if the Bill is to pass it is wise 
and politic to render it as little hurtful as possible. Our 
answer would be, that no amendment can be carried which 
would touch the vital—or, to speak more correctly, the lethal— 
principle of the Bill, and that any amendment which could be 
carried would increase the chances of the Bill becoming law. 
Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that, owing to a coalition 
between the Opposition and a section of the English Liberals, 
the Government consented to modify the Bill so as to provide 
additional guarantees for the protection of the Protestant 
minority in Ireland, and the safe-guarding of the Irish land- 
owners against open confiscation of their property. These 
guarantees would not affect the real crux of the question, 
but their concession would undoubtedly weaken the Unionist 
position before the country. In such a case the Unionist candi- 
dates, when they called on the constituencies to return them as 
opponents of Home Rule, would be met by the rejoinder that 
the Ministry had already acceded to their wishes on many of the 
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chief issues involved in the Bill, and that therefore, by their 
own showing, the Bill as amended might be regarded as a fair 
compromise. The argument would be unsound, but it is one 
which would appeal to British instincts and British ideas. If 
you object to a thing in toto, you only impair the weight of 
your objection by entering on a discussion as to whether one 
way of carrying it out is a little less hurtful than another. We 
distrust, therefore, the policy of fighting the Bill in Committee 
clause by clause. As honest and patriotic politicians the 
Unionists are bound to support any amendment calculated to 
render the evil effects of the Bill less immediate and less 
flagrant than they would be otherwise. But there is a wide 
difference between supporting and initiating an amendment. 
A policy of abstention does not commend itself to the practical 
good sense of Englishmen. On the other hand, the policy of 
tinkering a measure which no amount of tinkering can render 
acceptable, is equally out of harmony with English notions. 
The more determined the opposition of the Unionists to the 
Bill during every, stage of its enactment, the better; the longer 
they can prevent its passing by unwearying resistance, the 
better also. But a victory on any amendment, which might 
plausibly be represented as a concession to their demands, 
would be of the Pyrrhic order, tantamount to a defeat. 

Thus it will be seen that the possibility of this Home 
Rule Bill, monstrous and pernicious as it is, actually passing 
through the House of Commons, does not seem to us as 
improbable as it does to many Unionists. If our forecast 
should prove erroneous, and if the Bill should break down, by 
the weight of its inherent absurdity, nobody will be more 
pleased than we ourselves. Still, in all calculations of chances, 
it is wise to be prepared for the worst; and it is, to say the 
least, upon the cards that the Ministerial majority, heterogeneous 
and discordant as it is, may be held together by common 
interest, and that through the powers of coercion, which the 
closure places in the hands of an unscrupulous Ministry, the 
Bill may be sent up to the House of Lords before the appear- 
ance of our next number. There is no question about the 
Bill being thrown out by the Peers; the only question is as to 
whether the handful of Gladstonian Peers, who may summon 
up courage to vote for the Bill, will be counted by tens or 
scores. We have no doubt, in this case, great pressure will be 
brought to bear upon the Government by its Radical supporters 
to postpone a dissolution till a variety of other measures, 
popular—or supposed to be —— the constituencies, 
have been carried through Parliament. We are not sure, 
however, 
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however, that this policy of delay is as certain of acceptance 
as it is represented to be by the Radical organs. According to 
modern theories, a defeat in the Upper House does not involve 
a Ministerial resignation. But it would be contrary to all 
precedent and usage for a ministry, which professedly had been 
returned to pass a great constitutional change, to remain for any 
length of time in office, after the decisive rejection of the 
measure in question, without appealing to the constituencies. 
Moreover, though Mr, Gladstone’s adulators resent as blasphemy 
any allusion to the consequences inseparable from extreme 
old age, yet, as a matter of fact, neither Mr. Gladstone nor his 
Irish adherents can view with complacency the prospect of any 
prolonged postponement of the final decision on Home Rule. 
When the inner history of our times becomes public history, we 
believe it will be found that the same causes, which led to the 
sudden and hitherto unexplained abandonment of the Premier’s 
determination to force on the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill before Easter, are likely to operate against any undue delay 
in appealing to the constituencies in the event of the rejection 
of the Bill by the Lords. 

Thus the Unionists have to face two possible if not probable 
eventualities. The first is that the Home Rule Bill may be 
forced through the House of Commons substantially in its 
present form during the next three months; the second is that 
its consequent rejection by the House of Lords may be 
followed by an early Dissolution. It may be said, that, to 
use a sporting phrase, the double event is not likely to come 
off. Still, it may come off, and the whole policy of the 
Unionist party ought, by rights, to be based upon this possi- 
bility. Nobody can doubt that the tactics of the Ministry 
are to rush the Bill. Upon no other hypothesis is it possible 
to explain the indecorous haste with which it was attempted 
to commit the House to the principle of the Bill without any 
adequate discussion, the unprecedented shortness of the Easter 
recess, the unusual appropriation of the time of the House 
by the Government at so early a period of the Session, and the 
urgent demands of the Radical party for the wholesale employ- 
ment of the closure in order to hurry the Bill through its further 
stages. The plain truth is that, to repeat with one alteration 
Mr. Gladstone’s well-known saying during the debates on the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, both the Premier and 
the Liberal party are well aware that ‘ Time is not on their side.’ 
Given time for consideration and reflection, and the common- 
sense of the electorate may be relied upon to pronounce against 
the dismemberment of the United Kingdom. The hope of 
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the Separatists is that, if the issue of Home Rule can be 
brought before an electorate bewildered by conflicting asser- 
tions, deluded by idle promises, and, above all, indifferent to 
a complicated question which they have never fully under- 
stood, they may be induced by weariness, by a mistaken view 
of their own interest, and by the personal popularity of the 
veteran Prime Minister to return a Liberal majority. We 
trust and believe this calculation to be unfounded. Still,. he 
would be a bold man who—in view of the ignorance, the 
indifference and prejudices of a large proportion of the new 
electors, and especially of the new rural electors—would venture 
to assert positively that such a result is an impossibility. If, 
after a fresh election, the Liberals were to return to office with 
a substantial and still more with an augmented majority, the 
gee would become infinitely graver than it is at present. 

e do not say that even in this event the cause of the Union 
would be lost; but we do say, without hesitation, it would be 
in far more urgent peril than it ever has been as yet. Thus, the 
whole efforts, energies, and forces of the Unionist party should 
now be devoted to the awakening of the English electorate from 
its attitude of unconcern. Such an awakening is the contingency, 
to which we alluded above, as being the only thing which, in 
our judgment, could preclude the passing of the Home Rule Bill 
in the present House of Commons, There are a large section 
of English Liberals who dislike the Bill, and who, if they 
saw the public opinion of the masses was turning against the 
proposed Repeal of the Union, would welcome the excuse for 
asserting their independence. But, to justify such a secession, 
the evidence of a reaction of popular sentiment must be clear 
and unmistakable. It is for the Unionists to make it so. 

Readers of Kérner’s ‘ Das Singers Vaterland’ will remember 
the lines on which the singer bases his hopes :— 


‘Es hofft auf die gerechte Sache 
Hofft das sein Deutsches Volk erwache.’ 


Such should be likewise the basis of our hopes at this crisis 
in our country’s fortunes. We Unionists hope in the righteous- 
ness of our cause; we hope also in the awakening of our British 
people. It is to some extent, as we have admitted at the 
commencement of this article, our own fault that the mass of 
our fellow-countrymen have hitherto never recognized the 
magnitude of the crisis. It will be still more our own fault if 
they fail to recognize it now. We have many advantages on our 
side. ‘Till quite recently the risk of Home Rule being carried 
into effect seemed uncertain and, at any rate, remote. Now the 
danger 
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danger is imminent and urgent. After all, thanks to the 
energy of the Opposition, we have secured a respite, dur- 
ing which Unionist speakers will have the opportunity of 
putting before the country what the change is that the 
Gladstonian party propose to introduce into the fabric of our 
Constitution. That henceforward the United Kingdom is to be 
ruled by two Parliaments instead of one is a change whose 
gravity even the most ignorant of electors can hardly fail to 
understand, if put before them clearly and persistently. More- 
over, there are two popular misconceptions which the Unionists 
should devote their energies to dispel. The first is that the 
Irish people are unanimous in their desire for Home Rule, and 
that all they want by Home Rule is to manage their own local 
affairs for themselves and by themselves. The second is that, if 
Home Rule were granted, the Irish members would cease to inter- 
fere in English politics and the Irish workmen would no longer 
be competitors in the English labour market. If these delusions 
could be knocked on the head, a great step would have been 
taken towards converting the sullen acquiescence of the English 
masses in the policy of Home Rule for Ireland into active 
antagonism. Granted time, these delusions can be dispelled, 
and it is exactly because this is so that Mr. Gladstone, at the 
bidding of his Nationalist allies, will do his utmost to prevent 
time being so given. The longer and more fully the Bill is 
discussed, the more it is understood, the less chance there is of 
the English constituencies returning candidates pledged to its 
support at the elections by which the fate of the measure must 
ultimately be decided. To curtail discussion is the object of 
the Separatists; to prolong it must be the object of the 
Unionists. 

The agitation, not only in Ulster, but in every one of the 
Protestant communities scattered throughout Ireland, against the 
repeal of the Union, is undoubtedly a strong card if the English 
Unionists know how to play it. With considerable, if dis- 
creditable, astuteness, the Gladstonian party seek to disparage 
the significance of the Ulster demonstrations by representing 
them as outcomes of the tall talk and blatherum so congenial 
to the Hibernian nature. We are all so familiar with the 
grandiloquence of Irish oratory; we are all so well acquainted 
with the theatrical character of lrish patriotism, that ordinary 
Englishmen may be excused if they entertain a doubt, if Ulster 
really means what it says; if the Protestants of Ireland are in 
sober earnest when they declare that they intend to fight sooner 
than accept the domination of a Nationalist Parliament. It is 
only an Irish row. This, we suspect, is the comment with 
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which a large number of English Liberals manage to satisfy 
their scruples when confronted by the statement that to grant 
Home Rule is to give rise to a civil war in the sister kingdom. 
It is, therefore, the duty of Unionists to convince the British 

ublic, as they honestly can do, that Ulster means business. 

he task ought not to be difficult. The sympathies of English 
and Scotch and even Welsh electors naturally incline towards the 
Irishmen of the North, who are Protestants by religion, loyalists 
by conviction, Anglo-Saxons and not Celts by race. To stir up 
old animosities of creed and nationality may be distasteful to us, 
but when it comes to a question of life or death for England, 
we cannot afford to pick and choose the instruments by which 
we can avert the dismemberment of the British Empire. If, as 
we see every reason to believe, the Irish Protestants are prepared 
to fight sooner than submit to be ruled in their own country by 
a Catholic and Nationalist legislature, we can have no hesitation 
about bringing the truth home to the English electorate. Nor, 
to descend to a less exalted platform, can we have any scruple 
about making it clear to our fellow-countrymen that the con- 
cession of Home Rule means the impoverishment of Ireland, the 
consequent flooding of England with Irish labourers, and the 
imposition of additional burdens upon British industry. We 
must speak the truth as we see it; and if so speaking we fail to 
convince our fellow-countrymen, the fault at any rate will be 
none of our own. 

To use a French saying, it is only preaching to the converted 
to recapitulate the objections entertained by the Unionists, not 
only to Mr. Gladstone’s policy, but to the specific modes by 
which he endeavours to carry it into effect. The unworthy 
alliances, the unscrupulous misrepresentations, the wilful per- 
versions of facts when they are not consistent with theories, 
the persistent attempts to silence legitimate discussion, the 
reckless distribution of promises beyond the possibility of 
fulfilment, the bidding for the votes of any party which is 
willing to accept Home Rule as the price of favour being 
shown to its own individual craze, the utter disregard of future 
consequences for the sake of immediate political support: all 
these features of the policy adopted by the present Administra- 
tion seem to the vast majority of thinking men fraught with 
even graver permanent dangers to the stability of the realm 
than the Repeal of the Union, disastrous as that would be. 
But the great mass of the new electorate are not, and cannot be, 
thinking men in the ordinary sense of the word; and we doubt 
greatly whether the arbitrariness, the high-handedness, and the 
unscrupulousness of Mr. Gladstone’s tactics are calculated to 
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offend popular opinion to any marked degree. There are, 
indeed, two sentiments very strongly ingrained in Englishmen 
of every class, to which Unionists can appeal with tolerable 
confidence. Love of fair play, and, in a lesser degree, respect 
for the opinions of those who are better able to form an opinion 
than themselves, are characteristic of British nature. The 
vehemence of Mr. Gladstone’s partisanship, his refusal to listen 
to any protests on the part of the opponents of his policy, his 
unconcealed desire to force his Bill through Parliament before 
the Opposition have had time to expose its defects, savour of 
unfairness even in the judgment of the masses. We may 
perhaps be considered over-sanguine in counting on popular 
respect for authority as a force which may tell to the advantage 
of the Unionist cause. But for our own part we still have 
confidence in the good sense that underlies our national ex- 
travagances. The only satisfactory feature in the blind de- 
votion to Mr. Gladstone exhibited by large bodies of the 
working classes, lies in the respect for authority this devotion 
exhibits. People who have canvassed much in the agricultural 
districts all agree that, to all arguments against Home Rule, 
the ordinary reply of the labouring-class electors was practically 
that they did not understand much about this sort of thing, that 
Mr. Gladstone knew much more about these matters than they 
could do, and that, as he said it was all right, they supposed it 
was so. This state of mind, unsatisfactory as it may be in its 
immediate application, is satisfactory, as showing that respect 
for the opinion of a higher intelligence still survives as a popular 
force. wae in well-nigh every English constituency, the all 
but solid phalanx not only of the gentry and the clergy, but of 
professional and business men, is arrayed against Home Rule. 
Socialist ideas have as yet made so little headway in England, 
that Mr. Gladstone’s new-born animosity against the ‘ propertied 
classes’ as such, is not likely to meet with any great response. 
It is easy enough to persuade the masses that, on such questions 
as the Church, the Army, or the Game Laws, the ‘ classes’ are 
biassed by their own selfish interests; but it would puzzle 
even Mr. Gladstone’s perverse ingenuity to show that the 
‘classes’ have any personal interest in the repeal or main- 
tenance of the Union. The fact that the representatives of the 
wealth, the rank, the intelligence, and the industry of England 
are all but unanimous in deprecating Home Rule, cannot but 
tell with Englishmen of all classes. 

Thus the Unionists enter upon the third campaign they are 
called upon to fight against Home Rule with many advantages. 
The experience of the past should teach them to avoid the errors 
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which impaired the effect of their victory in 1886, and which 
in the course of some seven years alienated a sufficient number 
of English constituencies to give the Liberals a majority. The 
all-important point to our minds is to impress upon the country 
that the question at issue is not one of ordinary party contest, 
but is one affecting the very existence of the United Kingdom. 
It is obvious that, if this is the genuine belief of the opponents 
of Home Rule, they must be prepared to sink all considerations 
of party names and party traditions to the one paramount object 
of upholding the Union. The Conservatives have in this 
respect done all and more than all that could be required of 
them. Not only have their leaders shown the utmost readiness 
to forego all personal considerations, if by so doing they could 
secure the active co-operation in office of the Liberal Unionists ; 
but the rank and file of the great Conservative party have 
consented, time after time, to measures such as the County 
Councils Bill and Free Education, of whose necessity they 
were themselves doubtful, in order to facilitate the support 
given them by the Liberal Unionists. In so doing they only 
did their duty. Nor do we intend to imply that the Liberal 
Unionists have been unreasonable in their pretensions. The 
obligations of the two sections of the Unionist party are 
reciprocal. Our only complaint would be that the reciprocity 
has been hitherto too much on one side. If, as we hold, it is a 
matter of the utmost urgency to show a united front at the 
present crisis, the Liberal Unionists should make it manifest 
that they are prepared to stand shoulder to shoulder with their 
fellow-comrades. The British public never has quite under- 
stood and never will quite understand the position of a party 
which votes with the Sestiitin and yet insists upon sitting 
side by side with the Ministry. Quite apart from Home Rule 
the course of events has brought the old school of Liberals line 
into line with the modern school of progressive Conservatism, 
and has widened the antagonism between the former and the 
Radicals. The distinction between such a Liberal as the Duke 
of Devonshire and such a Conservative as Mr. Balfour is too 
superfine to be realized by the ordinary British intelligence. 
On all the main issues which are likely to form the staple of 
party controversy after the Home Rule question has been 
settled one way or the other,—such issues, we mean, as Dis- 
establishment, freedom of labour, the lowering of the franchise, 
and the rights of property,—the great majority of the Liberal 
Unionists are certain to side with the Conservatives, not with 
the Radicals. If this is so, is it worth while, for the sake of 
accentuating the minute differences between themselves and 
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ordinary Conservatives, for the Liberal Unionists to forego the 
opportunity of presenting a solid party to the country? This 
is a question which the Liberal Unionists must answer for 
themselves. 

As for the Conservatives, they have got to paraphrase a well- 
known Liberal catchword, ‘to do in 1893 as in 1886, only 
better.’ From the inherent conditions of its composition, the 
Conservative party is not and cannot be as active, as aggressive, 
and as argumentative as the Liberal. But if ever there was a 
time when Conservatives should do violence to their natural 
inclinations, and, to use an Americanism, ‘take the stump’ on 
behalf of their cause, it is the present. It is hardly too much to 
say, that if, as seems well-nigh an absolute certainty, the issue 
of Repeal or Union should be submitted once more to the 
decision of the constituencies within the course of the next few 
months, the fate of Great Britain will depend on the result of 
this appeal to popular suffrage. We have shown, or endeavoured 
to show, how the Gladstonians were able to obtain a majority 
by winning a number of English seats from the Unionist party. 
It the Conservatives wish to save the country, they have got to 
win back these doubtful seats; and. we are convinced these 
seats can be won, if the Unionists bestir themselves actively, 
zealously, and untiringly. 

In our opinion questions of organization had better be left to 
the decision of the leaders in whom the party has full and well- 
deserved confidence. All we would therefore remark on the 
present occasion is that the Unionist cause requires to be 
defended not only in Parliament, but still more out of doors by 
spokesmen who have the ear of the public, whose individuality 
appeals to the popular imagination, and who represent all the 
different phases of ‘ End of the Century’ Conservatism. It 
would be a thousand pities if personal considerations, even of a 
not unreasonable kind, should stand in the way of a general 
reconstruction of the Conservative organization on a some- 
what more popular basis than it has possessed hitherto. It is 
on this account we hail with no small satisfaction the return 
of Lord Randolph Churchill to public life. Whatever view 
may be taken of his political career, he must be admitted to 
be a power in the country. For good or for bad, we have 
democratized our institutions; and in a democracy the Con- 
servative party cannot hold its ground unless it takes into 
account the altered conditions under which henceforward the 
country has got to be persuaded into the adoption of a Con- 
servative policy. It would be invidious to give any list of the 
names of the statesmen who ought to form part of any new 
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Conservative Administration ; it would be still more invidious 
to suggest the names of those who might without injury be 
omitted in its formation. This much, however, we may fairly 
say, that the elections will necessarily turn on personal as well 
as on political considerations; and with a popular electorate 
the individuality of the leaders, whom their vote is to place in 
office, counts for as much as or more than political principles. 
It is therefore of extreme importance that, in theatrical parlance, 
the cast of the new Conservative company should be such as to 
draw the public. 

Meanwhile our parting counsel to the Unionists would be 
to bear in. mind a remark once made by a distinguished 
American politician. In the early days of the Secession War, 
General Scott was visited by a young Englishman then travel- 
ling in the States. The sometime Chancellor-in-Chief of the 
American Army, and the hero of the Mexican war, was then 
a very old and infirm man, and little in harmony with the 
popular sentiments of the American public of the day. On 
being introduced to his English visitor, the aged General, after 
shaking hands, kept silence for a minute or so, and then, 
suddenly seeming to awake from a reverie, added, ‘ You are an 
Englishman, sir. Please, then, remember that | tell you you 
have got a country worth fighting for. If all Unionists, 
‘whether Conservatives or Liberals, would only remember that 
our country is one worth fighting for, the battle would be won. 
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travels to Fez and Mekinez, 448— 
‘Le Roman d’un Spahi,’ 450-452— 
sketch of an autuinn in Japan, 452— 
‘Pécheurs d’Islande,’ a masterpiece, 
454, 457—austerity and sadness, 455 
—descriptive powers, 456—‘ Mon 
6g Yves, 458—tendency to pose, 
459. 


M. 


Mahan, Capt., on the decay of the 
French navy, 473 

Maine, Sir H., on the powers of sove- 
reigns, 208, 220. India.—Life 
and speeches of, 287—his knowledge 
of early law and usages, 288— 
reaches Calcutta, 289—duty as a 
legislator, 290—on the re-marriage 
of native converts, 291-294—on the 
law of succession, 294-296 — the 
legality of marriage, 298—Civil Mar- 
riage Bill, 299—arguments in favour 
of the measure, 300—defence of 
‘over-legislation, 303-305 — argu- 
mentative power, 306—on Judicial 
Taxation, ib.—Punjab Tenancy, 307- 
309—Bill to provide a substitute 
for lynch law, 310—Minute on the 
Bengal Legislature, ib.—difference 
between the Supreme and Local 
Councils, 311—‘The Kathiawér 
States and Sovereignty, 312— Right 
to cede by Sanad,’ ib.—his influence 
on the legislative organization, 314— 
characteristics, 315—style of his 
works, ib. 

Mallory, Sir T., ‘Morte d’Arthur, 
compared with Tennyson’s version, 
2 


9. 

Mandelslo, A., 508—his travels in India, 
509—hospitable reception, ib—de- 
scribes Agra, 510. 

Mendelssohn, his character and 
writings, 136, See Israel. 
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Mill, John Stuart, his theory of un- | 
earned increments, 238. 

Minez, Prof. F., his advice to Clen- 
ardus, 151. 

Mogul Empire, Travels in the, 491— 
Akbar, founder of the Empire, 491- 
495—ex periences of travellers, 495— 
defects of native annalists, 496— 
Portuguese — Ee commerce, tb. 
—The Dutch and English agencies, 
497 — variety of travellers, ib.— 
value of their evidence, 498— visit of 
William Hawkins to the Court, 498, 
501—Emperor Jahangir, 499—Sir 
Thomas ’s Journal, 503—Della 
Valle’s account, 507—Mandelslo’s 
sojourn, 509—the army, 511—Shah- 
Jahan, ib.—Bernier, physician to the 
Emperor, 513—Aurangzib, 514— 
Tavernier’s record of the methods 
and disabilities of foreign trade, 516 
—Thevenot’s valuable statistics, 517 
—Dr. Fryer’s account of Bombay, 
ib—Rev. James Ovington’s narra- 
tive, 518—Manucci’s Memoirs, 519. 

Morley, Mr., exponent of Radicalism, 
270—result of his writings and 
career, 271. 


N, 


Newcastle, Diocese of, munificent gifts 
to the Bishopric, 93. 


Oo. 


Ovington, Rev. J., at Bombay and 
Surat, 518. 


P. 


Palestine, Egyptian deputies and com- 
missaries in, 361—troubles in the 
South, 363—Amil Khabiri, i.e. the 
. Confederates,’ ib.—recovery of the 
name Jerusalem, 364—Khabbati or 
Plunderers, in Central, 366—Akkho 
or Acre, 367. 

Paul V., Camillo Borghese, 390— 
elected Pope, 391—rigorous a 
tration, ib.—attempt to subju 
Venice, 392—his Bull demandi 
obedience, 393—mediation of lee 
IV., 394. 

Persia and the Persian Question, 166— 
English historians, 167—the site of 
Persepolis, 168—its component parts, 
170—monotony of style, ib.—paint- 
ing and sculpture, 171—the bas- 
reliefs at Shapur, 172—the twmuli of 
Shush, i. rivation of Shushter, 

173—boundaries and situation, 174 

—rapid rise of Ashkabad, 175— 
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description of Kelat, 177, 178— 
Mash- 179—number of pil ims, 
ib.—Tehran, 180—a Roya Sate 
tb.—Ispahan, 181—number of Arme- 
nians in Julfa, 182 — Nestorian 
eee 183—Assyrian Mission, 

tb.—the Shah, 184—modes of col- 
lecting revenue, 184, 185—foreign 
policy, 185—need for reform, 187— 
the Perso-Beluch boundary —- 
187-190—Mission to Sistén, 187— 
rumours a discontent, 192 —en- 
comium on the pany 2 oI service, ib. 


ts and poetry, 1 
Petrie Mr., his excavations at “Tell el- 
347 


Phoenicians, The, 358—the great 
traders of the ancient world, 359— 
objects of art, db. 

Political Economy, the ‘ orthodox,’ 417 
—-principles of its exponents, ib.— 
materialistic individualism, 419 — 
definition of ethics, 420—uncertain 
and shifty terminology, 421—de- 
finition of wealth, 422—the rights of 
om 425, 426—ethical conditions 

< perty, 427—the doctrine of 
lism, 429—its real value, 431. 

Pontchartrain, Count de, Secretary of 
State for the French Navy, 472— 
result of his rule, ib.—proposal to 
abolish the navy, 473— incapacity as 
a naval administrator, 475—shifts 
his responsibility, 482. 

Portugal, trade with India, 496—sub- 
jection to Spain, 497. 

— W., ‘Grammatica Arabica,’ 
146. 


Q. 


Queen Anne, appoints Dr. Arbuthnot 
Physician in Ordinary, 320—her 
character, 322— Ministers, ib.— 
members of the Opposition, 328— 
struggle between the two parties, 
324—orders Godolphin to break his 
staff, 325—death, 336. 


R. 


Renaissance, A Scholar and Traveller 
of the, 140. See Clenardus. 
a to friendship for Clenardus, 


Roe, Sir Thomas, his account of the 
Court of J ahangir, 503. 

Russell, Commander-in-Chief of the 
English fleet, 463. 

Russia, progress in Central Asia, 175, 
186 — advantages of the Trans- 
Caspian Railway, 190. 
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8. 


Sabbatai Zevi, the 
Smyrna,’ 133— 
man, 134. 

Sainte-Croix, M. de, ‘ Essai,’ 471. 


‘Messiah of 
becomes a Mussul- 


See 
ogue. 
— or Imperial grants, 207. See 


ia. 

Sarpi, Fra Paolo, 373—birth and in- 
tellectual power, 374—Prior of the 
Servite convent at Venice, ib.— 
Provincial of the Order, 375—his 
studies and immense knowledge, ib. 
—position as a natural philosopher, 
376—imparts his knowledge freely, 
377—services to the State, éb 
various interests and attainments, 
378—his letters, 379, 380—hatred of 
the Jesuits, 380—‘ History of the 
Council of Trent,’ 380-382—result 
of his work, 382—historical and 
controversial works, 383—his daily 
occupations, ib.—aspect of the 
Church and State controversy, 384- 
388—method of reasoning, 389—his 
treatise ‘Delle materie beneficiare,’ 
tb.—description of Paul V., 391— 
Theologian to Venice, 394—know- 
ledge of European politics, 396— 
plots inst his life, 397, 399— 
attacked by ruffians, 398—recovery, 
ib.—his religion, 399-401 — ill-health, 
402—death, ib. 

Scott, Sir G., President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 47— 
his opinion of the students, ib. 

Shah-Jahan, builds the pulace-suburb 
« ce 511—approaching death, 

Shaw, R. N., and T. G. Jackson, 
‘ Architecture, a Profession or an 
Art,’ 40. See Architects and Archi- 
tecture. 

Ships, opinions on the superiority of 
numbers, in war, 483-485—size and 
weight, 485—arguments in favour of 


monster, 486, 487—weight of guns, | 


488—necessity for increased space 
in harbours, 4b. 

Shovell, Sir C., on the superiority of 
numbers in war, 483. 

Smirke, Sir R., his imitations of Greek 
architecture, 57, note. 

Smith, Adam, the doctrines of, 405— 
reaction against his teaching, 415. 
Smith, Mr. H., report on the Wit- 

watersrand Goldfields, 533. 
Society, The Unseen Foundations of, 
404. See Argyll. 
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Somerset, Duke of, ‘Monarchy and 
Democracy,’ 266. 

Spinoza, Benedict, his views and ideals, 
135. See Israel. 

Sterne, ‘Tristram Shandy’ compared 
with ‘The Memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblerus,’ 340. 

Swift, on the principles of Whig and 
Tory, 321—member of the secret 
council, 325—practical joke on the 
Maids of Honour, 327—pamphlet on 
‘The Conduct of the Allies, 329— 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, 335—letter to 
Arbuthnot, 342. 

Syria, under the rule of Egypt, 357— 
tributes and taxes levied, ib.—trade, 
358—want of originality in art, ib.— 
manufactures, 360—feuds and civil 
strife, ib. 

T. 


Tavernier, ‘Six Voyages, 515—his 
account of Aurangzib’s manner of 
life, 516. 

Tennyson, The Poetry of, 2—exclusive 
devotion to poetry, 3—command of 
his ‘gift, 4—characteristics, 4, 5— 
‘Death of CEnone,’ 6—‘ St. Telema- 
chus,’ 7—‘Akbar’s Dream, tb.— 
minor poems, 8—birth, 9—‘ Poems 
by Two Brothers’ and ‘ Timbuctoo,’ 
ib.—‘ Poems chiefly Lyrical,’ 10— 
varied range of the ‘ Poems,’ 11, 15— 
natural endowments, 12—vigorous 
criticism of his work, 13—follower of 
Keats, 14—fidelity to Nature, 15— 
blank verse, ib.—sudden fame and 
popularity, 16—influence and teach- 
ing, 17, 18—*The Princess,” 18— 
‘In Memoriam,’ 19—treatment of 
the subject, 20—his religious views, 
21-23 — political position, 23 — 
‘Maud,’ 23-28 — pengene of the 
drama, 25—‘Idylls of the King,’ 
28-39—publication of the several 
portions, a a from Mallory’s 
version, 29, 30—the modern spirit, 
30—lofty tone of morality, 33, 39— 
allegorical significance, 34—failure 
as an epic poem, 37—masterpieces of 
artistic execution, 38. 

i E., ‘ Voyage to the East Indies,’ 
50 


Thevenot, M. de, his travels in India, 
517. 


‘Tory Democracy and Conservatism 
Policy, by a Plain Tory,’ 267, 276. 
Tourville, Vice-Adm. of France, 463 
—compared with Russell, «b.—on 
the danger of refusing to fight, 475 
—insulting orders from the King, 
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476—new instructions, 48]—orders 
to sail, 482. 

Town Holdings, 222—report of the 
Committee, ib.—grievances of long 
contracts, 223—evils of the lease- 
hold tenure, 224—the rights of lessee 
and lessor, 225—scheme of forcible 
enfranchisement, 226 — proposed 
taxation of building land, ib.—of 
ground rent, 227—ignorance of land 
proprietors, 228, 233 — decreasing 
number of freeholders, 229 — the 
Liberty and Property Defence 
League, #b.—need for change in the 
= system, 230 — Progressive 

uncillors, 231—want of territorial 
interest, ib—advantages of enfran- 
chisement of leaseholds, 232, 250— 
freehold housing of the working- 
class, ib.—need for freeholders, 233 
—over-paying workmen, 234—rating 
of proprietors, ib.—proposed division 
of the rates, 235—result of taxing 
capitalists, 236— equitable rating, 
237—urban ground rents, ib.—illus- 
trations of the ‘ unearned increment,’ 
238-240—John Stuart Mill's theory, 
238—impossibility of achieving an 
equitable system of municipal taxa- 
tion, 240 — Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
legislation, 241— advice to land pro- 
prietors, 242—the rights of landed 
property, 243—decision on the Elec- 
tric Railways, ib.—danger of sur- 
rendering the value of proprietary 
rights, 244— injurious scheme of 
‘betterment,’ 245-250—fluctuating 
rentals, 250—annual expenditure, 
251—confiscatory taxation, 252. 


U. 


Unionist Reaction, The, 549—causes 
of Home Rule, 550—Mr. Gladstone 
secures the Irish vote, 551—defeat 
of the first Home Rule Bill, 552— 
secession of the Liberals, b.—action 
of the leaders, 553—decision to main- 
tain a separate organization, ib.— 
attitude of the Liberal Unionist 
seceders, effect on the public, 555— 
Gladstonian contention of the Repeal 
of the Union, 556—misrepresenta- 


tions of the Liberals, 557—result of 


the Parnell Commission, 558—hete- 
rogeneous character of the Liberal 
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y, 559—defeat of the Unionists, 
60—success due to Mr. Gladstone’s 
rsonality, 561 — necessary quali- 
cations for Unionist leaders, 
562 — policy of the Ministry, 563 
—the second Home Rule Bill, @. 
— objections to the principle, 564 
— probable fate of the Bill, 565 
— retention or non-retention of 
Trish members in the Imperial Par- 
liament, #b.—number of issues in- 
volved, ee of im- 
proving the Bill, 567— policy of 
abstention, 568—probable rejection 
by the House of Lords, #b.—tactics 
of the Ministry, 569—dangers of 
returning the Liberals to office, 570 
—need for awakening the English 
el te;°571=the Ulster demon- 
strations, ib.—features of the present 
policy, 572—characteristics of British 
nature, 573—necessity of upholding 
the Union, 574—minute difference 
between Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists, ib. 


¥. 


Valle, P. della, his romantic story, 505 


—powers of accurate description, 
506—Indian travels, ib.—account of 
the famous Queen Nur-Mahal, 507 
—Prince Khusru’s eyes, ib.—visits 
the Hospital of Birds, 508. 

Venice, State of, position to the Roman 
Church, 386—limited power of the 
Church and Pope, ib.—complete in- 
dependence, 387 — causes of ill- 
feeling with Rome, 392 — quarrel 
with the Pope, 393 — Leonardo 
Donato elected Doge, ib.—conclu- 
sion of the dispute, 397. 


Ww. 


Warburton on the project of ‘The 
Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus,’ 
339. 

Westcott, Canon, sermon on Bishop 
Lightfoot, 102. 

Wilberforce, Dr. E. R., first Bishop of 
Newcastle, 93. 


Y. 


Yard, Robert, letters to Sir J. William- 
son on the preparations of the French 
fleet, 478. 
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